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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  translation  of  Homer  was  amongst  the  latest  of 
Hobbes'  works ;  a  signal  of  retreat  from  those  mathe- 
matical contests  in  which  he  had  spent  so  much  of 
his  time : — "  Silentibus  tandem  adversariis,  annum 
agens  octogesimimi  septimum,  Homeri  Odysseam 
edidit." — See  Vita  Thomae  Hobbes. 

In  1673  appeared,  "  The  travels  of  Ulysses,  as  they 
were  related  by  himself  in  Homer's  9th,  10th,  11th, 
and  12th  books  of  his  Odysses,  to  Alcinous  king  of 
PhaBacia,"  published  by  Wm.  Crook,  in  12mo.  The 
date  of  1674,  given  by  Anthony  Wood  and  others, 
seems  to  be  a  mistake  ;  they  may  perhaps  have  been 
misled  by  Hobbes'  telling  us,  that  he  translated  the 
Odyssey  in  his  87th  year. 

Whether  Hobbes  had  at  this  time  finished  any 
other  part  of  Homer,  and  put  forth  those  four  books 
of  the  Odyssey  as  a  specimen  of  the  performance,  or 
to  ascertain  what  reception  might  be  expected  from 
the  pubBc  for  the  renlder  of  it,  i,  Xwn.  In 
about  a  year  afterwards  (see  Vfta)  they  were 
followed  by  the  translation  of  the  entire  Biad  and 
Odyssey.     Copies  are  to  be  found  of  various  dates ; 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

as  1676,  1677,  1684,  1686,  and  perhaps  others:  but 
there  were  but  three  editions,  the  second  dated  1677, 
and  the  third,  1686.  The  biographers  appear  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  repeating  one  after  the  other,  (see 
Biog.  Britan.,  Brit.  Biog.,  Gren.  Diet.,  Aikin's  Biog.), 
that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  this  translation  went 
through  three  large  editions. 

Pope,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation,  observes, 
that  the  poetry  of  Hobbes'  version  is  "  too  mean  for 
criticism."  Some,  however,  may  possibly  find  the  un- 
studied and  unpretending  language  of  Hobbes  convey 
an  idea  less  remote  ft*om  the  original,  than  the  smooth 
and  glittering  lines  of  Pope  and  his  coadjutors. 

Pope's  remark  upon  the  habitual  carelessness  dis- 
played in  the  execution  of  the  work,  is  well  founded. 
It  was  possibly  never  meant  for  criticism,  and  may 
be  fiairly  looked  upon,  as  the  translator  has  told  us 
in  his  preface,  as  the  amusement  of  his  old  age. 

The  present  edition  is  printed  fix)m  that  of  1677. 
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WITH  A  LARGE  PREFACE 


COlJCERNING  THE  VIRTUES  OF  AN  HEROIC  POEM ; 


WRITTEN  BT  THE  TRANSLATOR. 


TOL.  X. 


TO  THE  READER, 


CONCERNING  THK  VIRTUES  OF  AN  HEROIC  POEM. 


Xhe  virtues  required  in  an  heroic  poem,  and  indeed  in  all 
writings  published,  are  comprehended  all  in  this  one  word — 
diseretiofk 

And  discretion  consisteth  in  this,  that  every  part  of  the 
poem  be  conducing,  and  in  good  order  placed  to  the  end  and 
design  of  the  poet.  And  the  design  is  not  only  to  profit, 
but  also  to  delight  the  reader. 

By  profit,  I  intend  not  here  any  accession  of  wealth,  either 
to  the  poet,  or  to  the  reader ;  but  accession  of  prudence, 
justice,  and  fortitude,  by  the  example  of  such  great  and  noble 
persons  as  he  introduceth  speaking,  or  describeth  acting. 
For  all  men  love  to  behold,  though  not  to  practise  virtue. 
So  that  at  last  the  work  of  an  heroic  poet  is  no  more  but  to 
furnish  an  ingenuous  reader,  when  his  leisure  aboimds,  with 
the  diversion  of  an  honest  and  delightful  story,  whether  true 
or  feigned. 

But  because  there  be  many  men  called  critics,  and  wits, 
uid  virtuosi,  that  are  accustomed  to  censure  the  poets,  and 
most  of  them  of  divers  judgments,  how  is  it  possible,  youll 
say,  to  please  them  all  ?  Yes,  very  ^rell ;  if  the  poem  be  as 
it  should  be.  For  men  can  judge  what  is  good,  that  know 
not  what  is  best.  For  he  that  can  judge  what  is  best,  must 
have  considered  all  those  things,  though  they  be  almost  in- 
numerable, that  concur  to  make  the  reading  of  an  heroic 
poem  pleasant.  Whereof  T\\  name  as  many  as  shall  come 
into  my  mind. 
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And  they  are  cont^ed,  first,  in  the  choice  of  wore 
Secondly,  in  the  construction.  Thirdly,  in  the  contrivan 
of  the  story  or  fiction.  Fourthly,  in  the  elevation  of  t 
fancy.  Fifthly,  in  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  the  po< 
Sixthly,  in  the  clearness  of  descriptions.  Seventhly,  in  t 
amplitude  of  the  subject. 

And,  to  begin  with  words :  the  first  indiscretion  is,  the  i 
of  such  words  as  to  the  readers  of  poesy  (which  are  commoi 
persons  of  the  best  quality)  are  not  sufficiently  known.  F 
the  work  of  an  heroic  poem  is  to  raise  admiration,  principal' 
for  three  virtues,  valour,  beauty,  and  love ;  to  the  readi 
whereof  women  no  less  than  men  have  a  just  pretem 
though  their  skill  in  language  be  not  so  universal;  and  thei 
fore  foreign  words,  till  by  long  use  they  become  vulgar,  i 
unintelligible  to  them.  Also  the  names  of  instruments  a 
tools  of  artificers,  and  words  of  art,  though  of  use  in  1 
Schools,  are  far  from  being  fit  to  be  spoken  by  a  hero.  ] 
may  delight  in  the  arts  themselves,  and  have  skill  in  some 
them,  but  his  glory  lies  not  in  that,  but  in  courage,  nobili 
and  other  virtues  of  nature,  or  in  the  command  he  has  o^ 
other  men.  Nor  does  Homer  in  any  part  of  his  poem  atl 
bute  any  praise  to  Achilles,  or  any  blame  to  Alexander, 
that  they  had  both  learnt  to  play  upon  the  guitar.  1 
character  of  words  that  become  a  hero  are  property  and  s 
nificancy,  but  without  both  the  malice  and  lasciviousness 
a  satyr. 

Another  virtue  of  an  heroic  poem  is  the  perspicuity  s 
the  facility  of  construction,  and  consisteth  in  a  natural  c< 
texture  of  the  words,  so  as  not  to  discover  the  labour,  but  1 
natural  ability  of  the  poet ;  and  this  is  usually  called  a  gc 
style.  For  the  order  of  words,  when  placed  as  they  ouj 
to  be,  carries  a  light  before  it,  whereby  a  man  may  fore 
the  length  of  his  period,  as  a  torch  in  the  night  shows  a  n 
the  stops  and  unevenness  in  his  way.  But  when  placed  i 
naturally,  the  reader  will  often  find  unexpected  checks,  9 
be  forced  to  go  back  and  hunt  for  the  sense,  and  sufifer  si 
unease,  as  in  a  coach  a  man  unexpectedly  finds  in  pass! 
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oyer  a  furrow.  And  though  the  laws  of  verse  (which  have 
bound  the  Greeks  and  Latins  to  number  of  feet,  and  quan- 
tity of  syllables,  and  the  English  and  other  nations  to  number 
of  syllables  and  rhyme)  put  great  constraint  upon  the  natural 
course  of  language,  yet  the  poet,  having  the  liberty  to  depart 
from  what  is  obstinate,  and  to  choose  somewhat  else  that  is 
more  obedient  to  such  laws,  and  no  less  fit  for  his  purpose, 
shaU  not  be,  neither  by  the  measure,  nor  by  the  necessity  of 
rhjrme,  excused ;  though  a  translation  oflen  may. 

A  third  virtue  lies  in  the  contrivance.  For  there  is  dif- 
ference between  a  poem  and  a  history  in  prose.  For  a  history 
is  wholly  related  by  the  writer ;  but  in  an  heroic  poem  the 
narration  is,  a  great  part  of  it,  put  upon  some  of  the  persons 
introduced  by  the  poet.  So  Homer  begins  not  his  Ilicui 
with  the  injury  done  by  Paris,  but  makes  it  related  by 
Menelaus,  and  very  briefly,  as  a  thing  notorious ;  nor  begins 
he  his  Odysseys  with  the  departure  of  Ulysses  from  Troy, 
but  makes  Ulysses  himself  relate  the  same  to  Alcinous,  in  the 
midst  of  his  poem ;  which  I  think  much  more  pleasant  and 
ingenious,  than  a  too  precise  and  close  following  of  the  time. 

A  fourth  is  in  the  elevation  of  fancy,  which  is  generally 
taken  for  the  greatest  praise  of  heroic  poetry;  and  is  so, 
when  governed  by  discretion.  For  men  more  generally 
affect  and  admire  fancy  than  they  do  either  judgment,  or 
reason,  or  memory,  or  any  other  intellectual  virtue,  and  for 
the  pleasantness  of  it,  give  to  it  alone  the  name  of  wit, 
accounting  reason  and  judgment  but  for  a  dull  entertainment. 
For  in  fancy  consisteth  the  sublimity  of  a  poet,  which  is  that 
poetical  fury  which  the  readers,  for  the  most  part,  call  for. 
It  flies  abroad  swifUy  to  fetch  in  both  matter  and  words ; 
but  if  there  be  not  discretion  at  home  to  distinguish  which 
are  fit  to  be  used  and  which  not,  which  decent  and  which 
undecent  for  persons,  times,  and  places,  their  delight  and 
grace  is  lost.  But  if  they  be  discreetly  used,  they  are  greater 
ornaments  of  a  poem  by  much  than  any  other.  A  metaphor 
also  (which  is  a  comparison  contracted  into  a  word)  is  not 
unpleasant;   but  when  they  are  sharp  and  extraordinary. 
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they  are  not  fit  for  an  heroic  poet,  nor  for  a  public  consu 
tion,  but  only  for  an  accusation  or  defence  at  the  bar. 

A  fiflh  lies  in  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  the  poet, : 
belongeth  as  well  to  history  as  to  poetry.  For  both  the  ( 
and  the  historian  writeth  only,  or  should  do,  matter  of  f 
And  as  far  as  the  truth  of  fact  can  defame  a  man,  so  far  ti 
are  aUowed  to  blemish  the  reputation  of  persons.  But  to 
the  same  upon  report,  or  by  inference,  is  below  the  dign 
not  only  of  a  hero,  but  of  a  man.  For  neither  a  poet  n( 
historian  ought  to  make  himself  an  absolute  master  of  i 
man's  good  name.  None  of  the  Emperors  of  Bome  wl 
Tacitus,  or  any  other  writer,  hath  condemned,  was  ever  s 
ject  to  the  judgment  of  any  of  them;  nor  were  they  € 
heard  to  plead  for  themselves,  which  are  things  that  oughi 
be  antecedent  to  condemnation.  Nor  was,  I  think,  Epicu 
the  philosopher,  (who  is  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Stoics 
a  man  of  evil  and  voluptuous  life),  ever  called,  convenl 
and  lawfully  convicted,  as  all  men  ought  to  be  before  thej 
defamed.  Therefore  it  is  a  very  great  fault  in  a  poet 
speak  evil  of  any  man  in  their  writings  historical. 

A  sixth  virtue  consists  in  the  perfection  and  curiosit] 
descriptions,  which  the  ancient  writers  of  eloquence 
icones,  that  is  images.  And  an  image  is  always  a  part 
rather  a  ground  of  the  poetical  comparison.  As,  for  exam 
when  Vii^il  would  set  before  our  eyes  the  fall  of  Troy, 
describes  perhaps  the  whole  labour  of  many  men  togethe: 
the  felliug  of  some  great  tree,  and  with  how  much  ado  it  1 
This  is  the  image.  To  which  if  you  but  add  these  wo: 
"  So  fell  Troy,"  you  have  the  comparison  entire  ;  the  gi 
whereof  lieth  in  the  lightsomeness,  and  is  but  the  descripl 
of  all,  even  the  minutest,  parts  of  the  thing  described ;  1 
not  only  they  that  stand  far  off,  but  also  they  that  st 
near,  and  look  upon  it  with  the  oldest  spectacles  of  a  cri 
may  approve  it.  For  a  poet  is  a  painter,  and  should  p 
actions  to  the  understanding  with  the  most  decent  words, 
pwiters  do  persons  and  bodies  with  the  choicest  colours 
the  eye ;  which  if  not  done  nicely,  will  not  be  worthy  tc 
placed  in  a  cabinet. 
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The  seventh  virtue,  which  lying  in  the  amplitude  of  the 
subject,  is  nothing  but  variety,  and  a  thing  without  which  a 
whole  poem  would  be  no  pleasanter  than  an  epigram,  or  one 
good  verse ;  nor  a  picture  of  a  himdred  figures  better  than 
any  one  of  them  asunder,  if  drawn  with  equal  art  And 
these  are  the  virtues  which  ought  especiaUy  to  be  looked 
upon  by  the  critics,  in  the  compariug  of  the  poets,  Homer 
with  Viigil,  or  Virgil  with  Lucan.  For  these  only,  for  their 
excellency,  I  have  read,  or  heard  compared. 

If  the  comparison  be  grounded  upon  the  first  and  second 
virtues,  which  consist  in  known  words  and  style  unforced, 
they  are  all  excellent  in  their  own  language,  though  perhaps 
the  Latin  than  the  Grerk  is  apter  to  dispose  itself  into  an 
hexameter  verse,  as  having  both  fewer  monosyllables  and 
fewer  polysyllables.  And  this  may  make  the  Latin  verse 
appear  more  grave  and  equal,  which  is  taken  for  a  kind  of 
majesty ;  though  in  truth  there  be  no  majesty  in  words,  but 
then  when  they  seem  to  proceed  from  a  high  and  weighty 
employment  of  the  mind.  But  neither  Homer,  nor  Virgil, 
nor  Lucan,  nor  any  poet  writing  commendably,  though  not 
excellently,  was  ever  charged  much  with  unknown  words, 
or  great  constraint  of  style,  as  being  a  fault  proper  to  trans- 
lators, when  they  hold  themselves  too  superstitiously  to  their 
author's  words. 

Li  the  third  virtue,  which  is  contrivance,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  Homer  excels  them  alL  For  their  poems,  except  the 
introduction  of  their  Gods,  are  but  so  many  histories  in 
verse :  where  Homer  has  woven  so  many  histories  together 
as  contain  the  whole  learning  of  hb  time  (which  the  Greeks 
call  cychpwdia)^  and  furnished  both  the  (jreek  and  Latin 
stages  with  all  the  plots  and  arguments  of  their  tragedies. 

The  fourth  virtue,  which  is  the  height  of  fancy,  is  almost 
proper  to  Lucan,  and  so  admirable  in  him,  that  no  heroic 
poem  raises  such  admiration  of  the  poet,  as  his  hath  done, 
though  not  so  great  admiration  of  the  persons  he  introducetL 
And  though  it  be  a  mark  of  a  great  wit,  yet  it  is  fitter  for  a 
liietorician  than  a  poet^  and  rebelleth  often  against  discre- 
tion, as  when  he  says. 
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Victrix  causa  Diis  placuit,  sed  ricta  Catoni. 


that  18, 


The  side  that  won  the  Gods  approved  most, 
But  Cato  better  lik'd  the  side  that  lost 


Than  which  nothing  could  be  spoken  more  gloriously  to  the 
the  exaltation  of  a  man,  nor  more  disgracefuUy  to  the  de- 
pression of  the  Gk)ds.  Homer  indeed  maketh  some  Grods  for 
the  Greeks,  and  some  for  the  Trojans,  but  always  makes 
Jupiter  impartial;  and  never  prefers  the  judgment  of  a  man 
before  that  of  Jupiter,  much  less  before  the  judgment  of  all 
the  Gods  together. 

The  fifth  virtue,  which  is  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  a 
poet,  is  very  eminent  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  but  the  contrary 
in  Lucan.  Lucan  shows  himself  openly  in  the  Pompeian 
faction,  inveighing  against  Csesar  throughout  his  poem,  like 
Cicero  against  Cataline  or  Marc  Antony,  and  is  therefore 
justly  reckoned  by  Quintilian  as  a  rhetorician  rather  than  a 
poet  And  a  great  part  of  the  delight  of  his  readers  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  pleasure  which  too  many  men  take  to  hear 
great  persons  censured.  But  Homer  and  Virgil,  especially 
Homer,  do  everywhere  what  they  can  to  preserve  the  repu- 
tation of  their  heroes. 

If  we  compare  Homer  and  Virgil  by  the  sixth  virtue, 
which  is  the  clearness  of  images,  or  descriptions,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  Homer  ought  to  be  preferred,  though  Vir^  himself 
were  to  be  the  judge.  For  there  are  very  few  images  in 
Virgil  besides  those  which  he  hath  translated  out  of  Homer ; 
so  that  Vir^'s  images  are  Homer's  praises.  But  what  if  he 
have  added  something  to  it  of  his  own  ?  Though  he  have, 
yet  it  is  no  addition  of  praise,  because  it  is  easy.  But  he 
hath  some  images  which  are  not  in  Homer,  and  better  than 
his.  It  may  be  so;  and  so  may  other  poets  have  which 
never  durst  compare  themselves  with  Homer.  Two  or  three 
fine  sayings  are  not  enough  to  make  a  wit.  But  where  is 
that  image  of  his  better  done  by  him  than  Homer,  of  those 
that  have  been  done  by  them  both?  Yes,  Eustathius,  as 
Mr.  Ogilby  hath  observed,  where  they  both  describe  the 
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falling  of  a  tree,  prefers  Virgil's  descriptioiL  But  Eustathius 
is  in  that,  I  think,  mistaken.  The  place  of  Homer  is  in  the 
fourth  of  the  Iliads,  the  sense  whereof  is  this : 

As  when  a  man  hath  feU'd  a  poplar  tree, 

Tan,  straight,  and  smooth,  with  all  the  Cur  boughs  on ; 

Of  which  he  means  a  coach-wheel  made  shall  be. 
And  leaves  it  on  the  bank  to  diy  i'  th'  son ; 

So  lay  the  comely  Simoisius, 

Slain  by  great  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon. 

It  is  manifest  that  in  this  place  Homer  intended  no  more 
than  to  show  how  comely  the  body  of  Simoisius  appeared  as 
he  lay  dead  upon  the  bank  of  Scamander,  straight  and  tall, 
with  a  fair  head  of  hair,  and  like  a  straight  and  high  poplar 
with  the  boughs  still  on;  and  not  at  all  to  describe  the 
manner  of  his  falling,  which,  when  a  man  is  wounded  through 
the  breast,  as  he  was  with  a  spear,  is  always  sudden. 

The  description  of  how  a  great  tree  falleth,  when  many 
men  together  hew  it  down,  is  in  the  second  of  Virgil's 
JBnectds.  The  sense  of  it,  with  the  comparison,  is  in  Englbh 
this: 

And  Troy,  methought,  then  sunk  in  fire  and  smoke, 

And  orertumed  was  in  every  part : 

As  when  upon  the  mountain  an  old  oak 

Is  hewn  about  with  keen  steel  to  the  heart, 

And  plied  by  swains  with  many  heavy  blows, 

It  nods  and  every  way  it  threatens  round. 

Till  overcome  with  many  wounds,  it  bows, 

And  leisurely  at  last  comes  to  the  ground. 

And  here  agiun  it  is  evident  that  Vir^l  meant  to  compare 
the  manner  how  Troy,  after  many  battles,  and  after  the 
losses  of  many  cities,  conquered  by  the  many  nations  under 
Agamemnon  in  a  long  war,  and  thereby  weakened,  and  at 
last  overthrown,  with  a  great  tree  hewn  round  about,  and 
then  falling  by  littie  and  littie  leisurely. 

So  that  neither  these  two  descriptions,  nor  the  two  com- 
parisons can  be  compared  together.  The  image  of  a  man 
Ijring  on  the  ground  is  one  thing;  the  image  of  falling, 
especially  of  a  kingdom,  is  another.     This  therefore  gives  no 
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advantage  to  Virgil  over  Homer.  It  is  true,  that  this  de- 
scription of  the  felling  and  falling  of  a  tree  is  exceeding 
graceful,  but  is  it  therefore  more  than  Homer  could  have 
done  if  need  had  been  ?  Or  is  there  no  description  in  Homer 
of  somewhat  else  as  good  as  this  ?  Yes,  and  in  many  of  our 
English  poets  now  alive.  If  it  then  be  lawful  for  Julius 
Scaliger  to  say,  that  if  Jupiter  would  have  described  the  fall 
of  a  tree,  he  could  not  have  mended  this  of  Virgil ;  it  will 
be  lawful  for  me  to  repeat  an  old  epigram  of  Antipater,  to 
the  like  purpose,  in  favour  of  Homer. 

The  writer  of  the  famous  Trojan  war. 
And  of  Ulysses'  life,  O  Jove  make  known, 
Who,  whence  he  was ;  for  thine  the  verses  are, 
And  he  would  have  us  think  they  are  his  own. 

The  seventh  and  last  commendation  of  an  heroic  poem 
consisteth  in  amplitude  and  variety;  and  in  this  Homer 
exceedeth  Virgil  very  much,  and  that  not  by  superfluity  of 
words,  but  by  plenty  of  heroic  matter,  and  multitude  of 
descriptions  and  comparisons  (whereof  Virgil  hath  translated 
but  a  smaU  part  into  his  JEneads),  such  as  are  the  images  of 
shipwracks,  battles,  single  combats,  beauty,  passions  of  the 
mind,  sacrifices,  entertainments,  and  other  things,  whereof 
Virgil,  abating  what  he  borrows  of  Homer,  has  scarce  the 
twentieth  part  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  if  all  the  ancient 
learned  men  both  of  Greece  and  Kome  have  given  the 
first  place  in  poetry  to  Homer.  It  is  rather  strange  that 
two  or  three,  and  of  late  time,  and  but  learners  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  should  dare  to  contradict  so  many  competent  judges 
both  of  language  and  discretion.  But  howsoever  I  defend 
Homer,  I  aim  not  thereby  at  any  reflection  upon  the  follow- 
ing translation.  Why  then  did  I  write  it  ?  Because  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  Why  publish  it  ?  Because  I  thought 
it  might  take  off  my  adversaries  from  showing  their  foUy 
upon  my  more  serious  writings,  and  set  them  upon  my 
verses  to  show  their  wisdom.  But  why  without  annotations  ? 
Because  I  had  no  hope  to  do  it  better  than  it  is  already  done 
by  Mr.  Ogilby. 

T.  HOBBES. 
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HonEB,  whose  proper  name  was  Melesigenes,  was  bom  in 
the  coantry  of  .^lla,  about  160  years  after  the  siege  of 
Troy,  which  was  about  the  year  of  the  world  3665,  of 
Critheis,  daughter  of  Melanopus  and  Omyris,  who,  after  her 
father  and  mother's  death,  was  left  to  a  friend  of  her  father's 
at  Cuma,  who,  when  he  found  she  was  with  child,  in  dis- 
pleasure he  sent  her  away  to  a  friend's  at  a  place  nigh  the 
River  Meles ;  where,  at  a  feast  among  other  young  women, 
she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  name  she  called  Melesigenes, 
from  the  place  where  he  was  bom.  Critheis  went  with  her 
son  to  Ismenias,  and  after  to  Smyrna,  where  she  dressed 
wool  to  get  a  livelihood  for  herself  and  son.  Phemius,  the 
schoolmaster,  taking  a  fancy  to  her,  married  her,  and  took 
her  son  into  the  school,  who  by  his  sharpness  of  wit  outwent 
all  the  school  in  wisdom  and  learning.  In  a  short  time  after, 
his  master  dying,  he  taught  the  same  school,  and  gained 
great  reputation  by  his  teaming,  not  only  at  Smyrna,  but  all 
the  countries  round  about ;  for  the  merchants  that  did  fre- 
quent Smyrna,  with  com,  &c.  did  spread  his  fame  about ; 
amongst  which  merchants,  one  Mentes,  master  of  a  ship  of 
Leucadia,  took  that  kindness  for  him,  that  he  persuaded  him 
to  leave  his  school  and  travel  with  him,  which  he  did,  by 
whom  he  was  maintained  well  and  plentifully  in  his  travels. 
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They  went  to  Spain,  from  thence  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy 
through  several  coimtries,  and  at  last  came  to  Ithaca,  where 
a  violent  rheum  fell  into  the  eyes  of  Homer,  that  he  could 
not  travel  any  further,  so  that  Mentes  lefl  him  with  a  friend 
of  his  called  Mentor,  a  person  of  great  riches  and  honour  in 
Ithaca,  where  Homer  learned  the  principal  matters  relating 
to  Ulysses'  life ;  but  Mentes  the  next  year  came  back  the 
same  way,  and  finding  Homer  recovered  in  his  eyes,  took 
him  in  his  travels.  They  went  through  many  countries  tiU 
they  came  to  Colophen,  where  he  fell  into  his  old  distemper 
of  his  eyes,  and  there  grew  quite  blind ;  after  which  he 
addicted  himself  to  poetry;  but  being  poor,  he  went  to 
Smyrna,  expecting  to  get  better  encouragement  there ;  but 
being  disappointed  of  his  expectation,  he  went  to  Cuma,  and 
as  he  went  he  rested  at  a  town  called  New-waU,  where  he 
repeated  some  of  his  verses ;  and  one  Tichio,  a  leather-seller, 
took  such  delight  to  hear  them,  that  he  entertained  him 
kindly  for  a  long  time.  Aft;er,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey 
to  Cuma,  and  when  he  came  there  he  was  well  received,  and 
he  had  some  friends  in  the  senate  that  did  propose  to  have 
had  a  maintenance  settled  on  him  for  life,  but  it  could  not 
be  carried.  At  this  place  he  first  received  the  name  of 
Homer,  from  his  blindness. 

From  Cuma  he  went  to  Phocaea,  where  lived  one  Thes- 
torides,  a  schoolmaster,  who  invited  Homer  to  live  with  him, 
and  by  that  means  he  got  some  of  his  verses,  and  after 
went  to  Chios,  where  he  taught  them  as  his  own  verses, 
and  got  great  reputation  by  them.  When  Homer  heard 
that  Thestorides  had  thus  abused  him,  he  followed  him  to 
Chios,  and  by  the  way,  at  a  place  called  Bollisus,  was  taken 
up  by  a  shepherd,  as  he  was  keeping  his  master's  sheep; 
the  shepherd  did  relieve  him,  and  carried  him  to  his  master, 
where  he  lived  some  time,  and  taught  his  children ;  yet 
he  could  not  rest  till  he  had  been  at  Chios  to  discover 
the  cheat  of  Thestorides,  who  when  he  heard  of  Homer's 
coming,  he  left  Chios,  where  Homer  tarried  some  time,  and 
taught  a  school,  grew  rich,  married,  and  had  two  daughters, 
one  of  which  died  young,  the  other  he  married  to  the  shop- 
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^8  master  that  took  him  in  at  Bollisus.  When  he  grew 
lie  left  Chios,  and  went  to  Samos,  where  he  staid  some 
singing  of  yerses  at  feasts  and  at  new  moons,  at  the 
Test  men's  houses  in  all  places  where  he  was.  From 
08  he  was  going  to  Athens,  but  fell  sick  at  los,  and 
s  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  sea-shore.  Long  after, 
a  his  poems  had  gotten  an  universal  applause,  the  people 
06  built  him  a  sepulchre. 
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LIB.  L 

O  GODDESS  sing  what  woe  the  discontent  jjq^  j^ 

Of  Thetis'  son  brought  to  the  Greeks  ;  what  souls       >,    /  J^ 
Of  heroes  down  to  Erebus  it  sent.  The  discontent 

Leaving  their  bodies  unto  dogs  and  fowls  ;  •«>^  ieceaMon  of 

5  Whilst  the  two  princes  of  the  army  strove,  Achillea. 

King  Agamemnon  and  AchiUes  stout 
That  so  it  should  be  was  the  will  of  Jove, 

But  who  was  he  that  made  them  first  fall  out  ? 
Apollo ;  who  incensed  by  the  wrong 
10      To  his  priest  Chryses  by  Atrides  done, 
Sent  a  great  pestilence  the  Greeks  among  ; 

Apace  they  died,  and  remedy  was  none. 
For  Chryses  came  unto  the  Ai^ve  fleet. 

With  treasure  great  his  daughter  to  redeem  ; 
15  And  having  in  his  hands  the  ensigns  meet, 

That  did  the  priestly  dignity  beseem, 
A  golden  sceptre  and  a  crown  of  bays, 

Unto  the  princes  all  made  his  request ; 
But  to  the  two  Atrides  chiefly  prays, 
20      Who  of  the  Argive  army  were  the  best. 
O  sons  of  Atreus,  may  the  Gods  grant  you 

A  safe  return  from  Troy  with  victory ; 
And  yon  on  me  compassion  may  shew, 

Receive  these  gifts  and  set  my  daughter  free  ; 
25  And  have  respect  to  Jove's  and  Leto's  son. 

To  this  the  princes  all  gave  their  consent, 
fixcept  King  Agamemnon.    He  alone. 

And  with  sharp  language  from  the  fleet  him  sent ; 
Old  man,  said  he,  let  me  not  see  you  here 
30      Now  staying,  or  returning  back  again. 
For  fear  the  gdden  sceptre  which  you  bear. 

And  chaplet  hanging  on  it,  prove  but  vain. 
Tour  daughter  shall  to  Argos  go  far  hence. 

And  miJ^e  my  bed,  and  labour  at  the  loom, 
35  And  take  heed  you  no  farther  me  incense, 

Lest  you  return  not  safely  to  your  home. 

VOL.  X.  B 
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YjQ^  j^  Frighted  with  this,  away  the  old  man  went ; 

—    ,    i^  And  often  as  he  walked  on  the  sand, 

The  diwoDtent  His  prajers  to  Apollo  up  he  sent, 

^d  teceMon  of       40       Hear  me,  Apollo,  with  thy  bow  in  hand. 

That  honoured  art  in  Tenedos  and  Chryse, 

And  unto  whom  Cylla  great  honour  bears. 
If  thou  accepted  hast  my  sacrifice. 
Pay  th'  -Aigives  with  thy  arrows  for  my  tears. 
45  His  prayer  was  granted  by  the  deity ; 

Who  with  his  silver  bow  and  arrows  keen. 
Descended  from  Olympus  silently 

In  likeness  of  the  sable  night  unseen. 
His  bow  and  quiver  both  behind  him  hang, 
50       The  arrows  chink  as  oflten  as  he  jogs. 
And  as  he  shot  the  bow  was  heard  to  twang, 

And  first  his  arrows  fiew  at  mules  and  dogs. 
But  when  the  plague  into  the  army  came. 
Perpetual  was  the  fire  of  funerals ; 
55  And  so  nine  days  continued  the  same. 

Achilles  on  the  tenth  for  counsel  calls ; 
And  Juno  'twas  that  put  it  in  his  head, 

Who  for  the  Argivc  army  was  afraid  : 
The  lords  to  counsel  being  gathered, 
60       Up  stood  Achilles,  and  thus  to  them  said. 
We  must,  I  think,  Atridcs,  run  from  hence. 

Since  war  and  plague  consume  us  both  at  once. 

Let's  think  on  how  to  stay  the  pestilence. 

Or  else  at  Troy  resolve  to  leave  our  bones. 

65  Let's  with  some  priest  or  prophet  here  advise. 

That  knows  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  above. 

Or  some  that  at  expounding  dreams  are  wise. 

For  also  dreams  descend  on  men  from  Jove : 
That  we  may  from  him  know  Apollo's  mind, 
70       If  we  for  sacrifice  be  in  arrear, 

Or  if  he  will  for  lambs  and  goats  be  kind. 

And  to  destroy  us  from  henceforth  forbear. 
AchiUes  then  sat  down,  and  Chalchas  rose. 
That  was  of  great  renown  for  augury, 
75  And  any  thing  was  able  to  disclose. 

That  had  been,  is,  or  should  hereafter  be ; 
And  guided  had  the  Greeks  to  Hium ; 

AchiUes,  said  he,  since  you  me  command 
To  tell  you  why  this  plague  is  on  us  come, 
80       Swear  you  will  save  me  both  with  word  and  hand. 
Of  all  the  Greeks  it  will  ofiend  the  best ; 

Who  though  his  anger  for  awhile  he  smother, 
Will  not,  I  fear,  long  time  contented  rest, 
But  wiU  revenged  be  some  time  or  other. 
85  Chalchas,  replied  Achilles,  do  not  fear. 

But  what  the  god  has  told  you  bring  to  light : 
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By  Phoebus,  not  a  man  sliall  hurt  you  here,  X^jq,  X, 

As  long  OS  I  enjoy  my  life  and  sight ;  > . 

Though  Agamemnon  be  the  man  you  dread,  The  diKcontent 

90       Who  is  of  all  the  army  most  obeyed.  »"'^  spccssion  of 

The  prophet  by  these  words  encouraged,  ^  *  ^ 

Said  what  before  to  say  he  was  afraid. 
Tls  not  neglect  of  vow  or  sacrifice 

That  doth  the  God  A|k>11o  thus  displease ; 
95  But  that  we  do  his  priest  so  much  despise. 
As  not  his  child  for  ransom  to  release. 
And  more,  till  she  be  to  her  father  sent. 
And  with  a  hecatomb,  and  ransomless. 
The  anger  of  the  god  will  not  relent, 
100       Nor  will  the  sickness  'mongst  the  people  cease. 
This  said,  he  sat.     The  king  look'd  furiously, 

And  anger  flaming  stood  upon  his  eyes. 
While  many  black  thoughts  on  his  heart  did  lie ; 
And  to  the  prophet  Chalchas  thus  replies : 
105  Unlucky  prophet,  that  didst  nerer  yet 
Good  fortune  prophecy  to  me,  but  ill. 
And  ever  with  a  mind  against  me  set 

Inventest  prophecies  to  cross  my  will ; 
And  now  again  you  fain  would  have  it  thought, 
1 10      Because  I  would  not  let  Chryseis  go, 

The  gifts  refusing  which  her  father  brought. 

Therefore  this  plague  was  sent  amongst  us  now. 
With  Clytemnestra  she  may  well  contend, 
For  person,  or  for  beauty,  or  for  art ; 
115  Tet  80,  to  send  her  home  I  do  intend. 

For  of  our  loss  I  bear  the  greatest  part. 
But  you  must  then  some  prize  for  me  provide ; 

Shall  no  man  unrewarded  go  but  I  ? 
This  said,  Achilles  to  the  king  replied, 
120      Atrides,  that  on  booty  have  your  eye. 
Too  know  divided  is,  or  sold  the  prey 
Which  never  can  resumed  be  again. 
But  send  her  home.  When  we  shall  have  sack'd  Troy, 
Your  loss  shall  be  repaid  with  triple  gain. 
125  No,  said  Atrides,  that  I  never  meant ; 

D'ye  think  'tis  fit  that  you  your  shares  retain  ? 
And  only  mine  unto  the  God  be  sent, 

That  unrewarded  none  but  I  remain  ? 
I  thought  it  reason  th'  Argives  should  collect 
ISO      Amongst  themselves  the  value  (how  they  list) 
And  give  it  me  before  they  did  expect 

This  prize  of  mine  should  be  by  me  dismist. 
If  theyll  do  that,  'tis  well.     If  not.  111  go 
To  your,  or  ^ax,  or  Ulysses'  tent, 
^^  And  take  his  prize,  and  right  myself  will  so, 
Wherewith  I  think  he  will  not  be  content. 

B  a 
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LIB.  I.  ^^^  since  there's  time  enough  to  speak  of  this, 

^ , .  Let's  ready  make  a  ship  with  able  rowers, 

The  discontent  And  th'  hecatomb,  to  go  with  fair  Chrjseis, 

and  M>ceaMon  of     140      And,  to  direct,  one  of  the  counsellors  ; 
Acbillet.  Ajax,  Idomeneus,  Ulysses,  or 

Yourself  may  go,  Achilles,  if  you  please. 
And  do  the  business  you  are  pl^iding  for. 
And,  if  you  can,  th'  offended  Grod  appease. 
145  O  impudence !  AchiUes  then  replied, 

What  other  of  th'  Achseans  wiUingly, 
Will,  when  you  only  for  yourself  provide. 

Go  where  you  bid,  or  fight  with  th'  enemy  ? 
Against  the  Trojans  I  no  quarrel  have. 
1 50      In  Pthia  plund'ring  they  were  never  seen. 
Nor  ever  thence  my  kine  or  horses  drave. 

Nor  could ;  the  sea  and  great  hills  are  between. 
Only  for  yours  and  Menelaus'  sake. 

To  honour  gain  for  you  we  came  to  Troy, 
155  Whereof  no  notice,  dogs-head,  now  you  take. 
But  threaten  me  my  prize  to  take  away  ; 
Which  by  my  labour  I  have  dearly  bought, 
And  by  th'  Ach»ans  given  me  has  b^n. 
And  when  the  city  Troy  we  shall  have  got, 
160       Your  share  will  great,  mine  little  be  therein. 
For  though  my  part  be  greatest  in  the  pain. 

Yet  when  unto  division  we  come, 
You  will  expect  the  greatest  part  o'  th'  gain. 
And  that  with  little  I  go  weary  home. 
165  Then  farewell  Troy.     To  sea  111  go  again. 
And  back  to  Pthia.     Then  it  will  be  seen 
When  you  without  me  shall  at  Troy  remain, 

What  honour  and  what  riches  you  shall  win. 
Gro  when  you  will,  said  Agamemnon,  fly, 
170       111  not  entreat  you  for  my  sake  to  stay. 
When  you  are  gone  more  honour'd  shall  be  I, 

Nor  Jove,  I  hope,  will  with  you  go  away. 
In  you  I  shall  but  lose  an  enemy 

That  only  loves  to  quarrel  and  to  fight. 
175  The  Grods  have  given  you  strength  I  not  deny. 

Gro  'mongst  your  myrmidons  and  use  your  might. 
I  care  not  for  you,  nor  your  anger  fear, 
For  after  I  have  sent  away  Chryseis, 
And  satisfi'd  the  God,  Fll  not  forbear 
180       To  fetch  away  from  you  the  fair  Briseis, 
And  that  by  force.     For  I  would  have  you  see 

How  much  to  mine  inferior  is  your  might, 
Ajid  others  fear  t'  oppose  themselves  to  me. 
This  swell'd  Achilles'  choler  to  the  hoght, 
185  And  made  him  study  what  to  do  were  b^ 
To  draw  his  swoi>d  and  Agamemnon  kiU, 


Or  take  some  time  Lis  anger  to  dtgc§t. 

Uia  sword  was  druwn,  yet  iloubtl'iil  waa  liis  will. 
Bui  Juno,  that  of  both  ot  them  took  catv, 
190       Sent  PalUa  down,  who  coming  stood  behind 
Achillt^,  and  laid  hold  upon  lua  htur. 

\Miertat  AyliiUus  wood'ring  in  his  mind, 
Turn'd  hack,  and  by  the  terror  of  her  ejca 

KoRw  hvr  1  but  by  none  else  percciv'd  wae  ehe. 
I!U  Cnni4!  yoo.  Mid  lie,  to  see  the  injuries 

Tbat  tiTc  by  A^amumnou  done  to  me  ? 
So  gn*t,  0  Goddess  Pallas,  is  his  pride. 

As  1  believe  it  cost  him  will  his  life. 
I  hither  came,  Atheiin  then  reply'd, 
..IN.)       To  put  an  cod  to  this  unlucky  strife. 
Krwit  heaven  I  hither  wa«  by  Juno  seiii. 

That  loves  you  both,  and  of  you  both  lakes  care, 
Onwtug  of  swords  and  bloodshed  to  [iruveut. 
Bat  us  for  evil  words  you  ne^-'d  uot  gparL>. 
'M-'>  For  tliL-  wraug  done  you  he  liliall  trebly  |>ay 

Aputher  time     Iliild  tliun.     Your  sword  forbear. 
I  must  lltcn,  wiid  Acliilles,  you  obey, 

nio'wrong'd.WhoheaninotGods,ihrGodsnothear. 
litis  >aid,  liis  mighty  sword  a^ain  he  shoalh'd, 
^1(1       And  I'allus  up  unto  Olympus  flew. 

AHuIlea  still  nolliing  hut  choler  breath'd, 

Aud  Agiuncmoon  thus  revil'd  anew. 
Du^s-foce,  Dud  drunliard,  coward  that  thou  art, 
That  luitVt  to  lead  tlie  people  out  to  ffgbt  i 
-'  I  'i  N'or  yet  to  lie  in  ombusli  Imst  the  heart, 

Atwl  {lainfully  watch  iii  the  Qeld  all  uigbl. 
BiU  thou  to  take  from  other  men  their  due, 

Safe  lying  in  the  cumji,  more  pleasure  host. 
But  foois  they  arc  that  ruled  arc  by  you, 
--0       Or  else  thi*  injury  had  been  your  last. 

But  this  ni  say,  and  with  an  otvlli  make  good. 

(Now  by  this  seeptrei,  whieb  hath  left  behind 
The  stock  whereon  it  once  grew  in  tlic  wood. 
Aw!  never  more  shall  have  nor  IcaJ'  nor  rind, 
1".'^  And  by  AcJin-on  prinees  now  is  borne 

By  whom  Jove's  laws  to  th'  i>eople  carried  be. ) 
Yau  husr  now  wlrnt  a  great  outh  1  have  sworn  : 

!f  rrr  the  Achejuis  shall  have  need  of  me, 
^l  '  A_',  I  M  'iitii>n  cannot  ihcm  relieve. 

'      'T  tills  the  tieid  with  budieastoin, 

11  only  for  them  grieve, 

i  I  -lanee  wish  for  shall  in  vain. 

iiill'js  threw  the  sceptre  down 
.   A\  over  wos  with  nails  of  gold  : 

'■ .if  Pyle  that  wore  the  crown, 

">i'i  omtor  und  captain  old. 
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LXB.  I.  His  words  like  honey  dropped  from  his  tongue. 

^- — t — ^  Two  ages  he  in  battle  honour  gain'd. 

Tb«  ducontent  For  all  that  while  he  youthful  was  and  strong, 

What  grief  t'  Achsea  coming  is,  said  he, 

0  Gods,  what  joy  to  Priam  and  his  seed, 
How  glad  will  all  Uie  Trojans  be  to  see 

You  two,  that  all  the  rest  in  pow*r  exceed, 
246  With  your  own  hands  shed  one  another's  blood  ! 

1  elder  am,  do  then  as  I  advise. 

For  I  conversed  have  with  men  as  good, 

That  yet  my  counsel  never  did  despise. 
Perithous  and  Dryas  were  great  men, 
260      And  Polyphemus  and  Exadius, 

Such  as  for  strength  I  ne'er  shall  see  again  ; 

And  so  were  Cseneus,  and  Theseus, 
The  strongest  of  mankind  were  these,  and  slew 

The  strongest  of  wild  beasts  that  haunt  the  wood. 
266  These  strong  men  I  convers'd  withal  and  knew  ; 

And  with  them  also  I  did  what  I  could. 
With  these  no  other  could  contend  in  fight. 

Yet  they  from  Pyle  thought  fit  to  call  me  forth 
Far  off ;  nor  ever  did  my  counsel  slight. 
260       Think  not  therefore  my  counsel  nothing  worth. 
Atrides  take  not  from  him,  though  you  can, 

The  damsel  which  the  Greeks  have  given  him. 
Forbear  the  king,  Pelides.     For  the  man 

Whom  Jove  hath  crown'd  is  made  of  Jove  a  limb. 
266  Though  you  be  strong,  and  on  a  Gk)ddess  got, 

Atrides  is  before  you  in  command. 
Atrides,  be  but  you  to  peace  once  brought, 

T'  appease  Achilles  I  will  take  in  hand. 
Who  is  (while  we  are  lying  here)  our  walL 
270.^  To  this  Atrides  answered  again, 
I  nothing  can  deny  of  this  at  all. 

But  he  amongst  us  thinks  he  ought  to  reign. 
And  give  the  law  to  all  as  he  thinks  fit. 

But  I  am  certain  that  shall  never  be. 
276  He  well  can  fight ;  the  Gods  have  granted  it, 

But  they  ne'er  taught  him  words  of  infamy. 
Then  interrupting  him,  Achilles  said, 

I  were  a  wretch  and  nothing  worth  indeed, 
If  I  whatever  you  command  obey'd. 
280      I  will  no  more  to  what  you  say  take  heed. 
But  this  I  tell  you,  if  you  take  away 

The  damsel  which  is  mine  by  your  own  gift, 
I  do  not  mean  for  that  to  make  a  fray 

Amongst  the  Greeks,  or  once  my  hand  to  lift. 
285  Fetch  her  yourself,  Atrides,  but  take  heed 

Against  my  will  you  nothing  else  take  there. 
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T17 ;  that  th'  Adueans  may  see  how  70a  speed,  ^jq^  j^ 

And  how  your  black  blood  shall  run  down  my  spear.       -      .'   '  - 
Thus  in  disorder  the  assembly  ends.  The  diacootent 

Achilles  to  his  own  ships  took  his  way,  and  •eceMion  of 

Patroclus  with  him  and  his  other  friends.  Adnlle^ 

And  Agamemnon  then  without  delay 
Launched  a  bark,  and  in  go  row'rs  twice  ten. 

Aboard  the  maid  and  th'  hecatomb  they  lay. 
Ulysses  went  commander  of  the  men. 

And  swiftly  then  the  ship  cuts  out  her  way. 
And  then  Atrides  th'  army  purified. 

And  threw  into  the  sea  the  purgament. 
Then  sacrific'd  o'  th'  sands  by  the  sea  side 

A  hecatomb.     To  heaven  up  went  the  scent. 
And  busy  were  the  people.     But  the  king 

Still  on  his  quarrel  with  Achilles  thought. 
And  how  Briseis  from  his  tent  to  bring. 

For  what  he  threaten'd  he  had  not  forgot. 
But  sent  Talthybius  and  Eurybates 

T*  Achilles'  tent  to  fetch  Briseis  thence. 
(Two  public  servants  of  the  king  were  these, 

Ordained  to  carry  his  commandments.) 
If  he  refuse,  said  he,  to  let  her  go, 

m  thither  go  myself  with  greater  force 
And  take  her  thence,  whether  he  will  or  no. 

Which,  angry  as  he  is,  will  vex  him  worse. 
The  messengers,  though  not  well  pleased,  went 

Unto  the  fleet  o'  th'  Myrmidons,  and  there 
They  found  Achilles  sitting  by  his  tent. 

Well  pleas'd  he  was  not.     And  they  silent  were. 
And  stood  still,  struck  with  fear  and  reverence. 

Achilles  seeing  that,  spake  first,  and  said. 
Come  near.     To  me  you  have  done  no  offence. 

Gro  you,  Patroclus,  and  lead  forth  the  maid, 
And  give  her  to  these  men,  that  they  may  be 

To  Gods  and  men,  and  to  th'  unbridled  man. 
My  witnesses,  when  they  have  need  of  me 

To  save  th'  Acha^ans,  which  he  never  can. 
For  what  can  he  devise  of  any  worth  ? 

Or  how  can  he  the  Greeks  in  battle  save  ? 
This  said,  Patroclus  led  Briseis  forth. 

And  to  Atrides'  messengers  her  gave. 
She  with  them  went,  though  much  against  her  heart. 

Achilles  from  his  friends  went  off  and  pray'd. 
And  sitting  with  his  face  to  the  sea  apart 

Weeping,  unto  his  mother  Thetis  said. 
Mother,  though  Jove  have  given  me  so  small 

A  time  of  life,  I  could  contented  be. 
Had  I  not  been  dishonoured  withal, 

And  forc'd  to  bear  such  open  injury.  , 
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jj^^  j^  Thetis  in  the  inmost  closets  of  the  deep, 

—   ^  L^  Sat  with  the  old  Grod  Nereus,  and  heard. 

The  ducontent  And  not  enduring  long  to  hear  him  weep, 

and  aecenion  of     340      Above  the  sea  like  to  a  mist  appeared, 
Achillea  ^^  ^^  y^^  ^^  ^^  e\xo\C^  his  head,  and  said. 

Why  weep  you,  child  ?  What  is't  that  grieves  yoa  so? 
Tell  me,  speaJL  out.     Of  what  are  you  afraid  ? 
Come,  whatsoever  'tis  let  me  it  know. 
345  Mother,  said  he,  'tis  not  to  yon  unknown, 

When  we  took  Thebe,  and  had  brought  away 
The  captives  and  the  riches  of  the  town, 

Chryseis  fell  t*  Atrides  for  his  prey. 
And  how  her  father  Chryses  came  to  th'  fleet 
350      With  ransom  great  his  daughter  to  redeem. 
And  having  in  his  hands  the  ensigns  meet 
Which  did  his  priestly  dignity  beseem, 
A  golden  sceptre  and  a  crown  of  bays. 
Unto  the  princes  all  made  his  request. 
355  But  to  the  two  Atrides  chiefly  prays. 

Who  of  the  Argive  army  were  Uie  best 

0  sons  of  Atreus,  may  the  Gods  grant  you 
A  safe  return  from  Troy  with  victory  ; 

And  you  on  me  compassion  may  shew, 
360      Receive  these  gifts,  and  set  my  daughter  free  ; 
And  have  respect  to  Jove's  and  Leto's  son. 

To  this  the  princes  all  gave  their  consent, 
Except  King  Agamenmon.     He  alone. 

And  with  sharp  language  from  the  fleet  him  sent 
365  Awny  the  old  man  goes,  and  as  he  went. 

Against  the  Greeks  he  to  Apollo  pray'd  ; 
Who  heard  him,  and  the  plague  amongst  them  sent, 

Which  daily  multitudes  of  them  destroyed. 

Of  which  the  prophet,  being  ask'd  the  cause, 

370       Said,  'twas  for  th'  injury  to  Chryses  done. 

1  mov'd  to  send  her  back.     Then  angry  was 

Atrides,  though  beside  Atrides,  none. 
And  though  he  too  has  sent  her  now  away. 

Yet  what  he  threaten'd  he  has  brought  to  pass. 
375  His  officers  from  me  have  forc'd  my  prey. 

And  Agam^nnon  now  Briseis  has. 
And  now,  if  ever,  let  me  have  your  aid. 

If  you  have  holpen  Jove  with  word  or  deed  ; 
(For  in  my  father's  house  you  oft  have  said, 
380       That  heretofore  you  stood  him  in  great  stead. 
When  other  Grods  to  bind  him  had  decreed, 

Juno  and  Neptune,  Pallas  and  the  rest. 
You  to  him  came  and  from  his  bonds  him  freed. 

For  up  you  fetch'd  Briareus,  the  best 
385  Of  Titans  all,  whom  men  .^Igseon  call, 

The  gods  Briareus,  with  a  hundred  hands, 


I   AikI  Mrt  htm  next  to  Jotc     No  GoiI  nt  all 
'rhoti  durst  to  Jiipiler  approach  with  bonds)  ; 
.*ui  Jovu  in  minil  of  this,  itnil  him  introat 
The  Trojan  hands  to  fortify  in  fight, 
I  Am)  to  ropcl  the  Greeks  with  ilaughler  j^cat, 
That  in  thdr  goodly  king  they  may  di-light, 
And  Afnniemnon  count  what  he  hiith  won 
By  doing  such  tliehoiiour  to  the  be^t 
(  f  >r  ill'  Atgives,  and  that  hoe  »ucti  service  ilone. 

Ay  me,  said  Thotis,  would  you  could  here  rcit 
I   Irnlmrt,  ungriov'd.     For  I  have  l)oni  you  to 
Short  tire.     And  not  far  from  you  is  your  fntv. 
And  gricTouf  "lis  to  tie  dislionour'd  too. 
I       But  J  lo  Jose  will  otl  you  s»y  rrjale 
When  I  go  In  OtjinpHS.     'fill  then  Btoy, 

And  angry  though  yoii  nre,  from  war  forbear. 
To  bladi moor- land  the  Gods  went  yesterday. 
And  twetvc  days  hence  again  they  wttl  he  llicre. 
V}5  TbU  ftaid,  ttie  Goddess  went  away,  and  tcft 
Uer  *on  Achilles  with  hia  anger  striving. 
Foe  that  he  liad  been  of  )ii$  pri/e  liereft. 
And  then  I'lysses  at  the  port  arriving 
Of  Chrysc,  first  his  sails  he  furlM,  and  stow'd 
ItO       Tiim  on  tlie  deck  t^^etlier  willi  the  moat ; 
And  witlt  their  oars  their  ship  ashore  they  row'd, 

And  ont  iheir  anchors  threw  ;  and  ty'd  lier  fast. 
Anil  on  the  liciich  the  mf>n  descending  laid 
Tlie  victims  in  good  order  on  the  sand, 
liu  When  tLis  was  done,  they  disemluirk'd  the  maid. 
And  then  LTlysses  toot  her  by  the  hand. 
And  brought  her  tu  the  altar,  where  the  priest 
Ilcr  fatbcr  stuod,  and  lu  him  spake,  and  said, 
O  Cbrysen,  •!-■«,  Atridee  hatli  dismiss'd 
'::'.>       Vflor  daughter,  and  this  hecatomb  hatli  paid. 
By  Agamemnon  wn  ore  Iiither  sent 

I'hr  ume  to  ofier,  and  t'  Apotio  pray. 
That  ho  BPt^pl  it  wiU,  and  be  content 

Tic  sidtncs*  from  the  Greeks  to  take  away. 
I       ii^  This  Mid,  he  pot  Chryseis  to  his  hand, 
L  And  lie  with  great  contentment  her  rcociv'd. 

I  Tb«n  all  with  salt  and  tiarley  ready  sttuid, 

I  And  Chryses  pniy'd  willi  hands  lo  heaven  npbcavM. 

I  Hcor  mi'.  AikjUo,  wiili  the  silver  bow, 

I     W      That  doit  ill  Tenvdoe  and  Cyltn  reign, 
I  And  IwjirdBt  luy  pray'r  against  the  Greeks:  hear  now, 

I  And  from  tht^m  send  llie  pestilence  again. 

I  Wlwn  Chryses  liail  ttius  to  Apollo  prny'd, 

B  HiMi  pray'd  ihcy  all ;  mid  wdt  and  harloy  ihrew 

^L  W  Gpon  Ihu  victims  ;  whicli  llu-y  kill'd  and  flny'd. 
^^^        B«t  bam  the  altar  first  they  them  witlidrcw. 
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]^XB.  I.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  thighs  cat  off  they  slit  in  twaiBy 

And  round  aboat  they  cover  them  with  At, 


The  diacoDteDt  And  one  part  on  the  other  kdd  again. 

A*hii^r***  **'     ^^      '^^^  priest  himself  came  when  they  had  done  tint, 
^  And  burnt  them  on  a  fire  of  doyen  wood  ; 

And  as  they  burning  were  pour'd  on  black  wine. 
Young  men  with  spits  five-branched  by  them  stood. 
When  burnt  the  thighs  were  for  the  powV  di?i]iei 
445  And  entrails  eaten,  the  rest  cut  in  joints 
Before  the  fire  they  roasted  skilfully. 
Pierced  through  with  the  spits  that  had  five  points ; 

And  took  it  up  when  roasted  thoroughly. 
When  ended  was  their  work,  began  the  feast ; 
450       Where  nothing  wanting  was  of  what  was  good. 
And  having  thirst  and  hunger  dispossest. 

And  filled  with  sweet  wine  the  temp'rers  stood. 
Then  round  the  cups  were  borne  ;  and  all  day  kxig 
Sitting  they  celebrated  Phoebus'  might, 
455  And  magnifi'd  his  goodness  in  sweet  song. 
And  he  in  his  own  praises  took  delight. 
But  when  the  sun  had  borne  away  his  light, 

Upon  the  sands  they  laid  them  down  to  deep. 
And  when  again  Aurora  came  in  sight, 
460      Again  they  launch  their  ship  into  the  deep. 
A  good  fore-wind  Apollo  with  them  sent. 

Then  with  her  breast  the  ship  the  water  tore 
(Which  by  her  down  on  both  sides  roaring  went) 
And  soon  arrived  at  the  Trojan  shore. 
465  And  there  they  drew  her  up  again  to  land, 

And  ev'ry  man  went  which  way  he  thought  best 
Achilles  yet  not  able  to  command 

The  anger  that  still  boiled  in  his  breast. 
No  longer  would  the  Greeks  at  council  meet, 
470      Nor  with  them  any  more  to  battle  come  ; 
But  sullen  sat  before  his  tent  and  fieet. 

Wishing  to  see  the  Argives  beaten  home. 
Twelve  times  the  sun  had  risen  now  and  set, 
The  Grods  t'  Olympus  all  returned  were  ; 
475  Thetis  her  son's  complaints  did  not  forget. 
But  up  she  carried  them  to  Jupiter. 
Upon  the  highest  top  alone  sat  he 

Of  the  great  many-headed  hill,  and  laid 
One  hand  on's  breast,  th'  other  on  his  knee. 
480       And  in  that  posture  thus  unto  him  said, 
O  father  Jove,  if  for  you  I  have  done 

Service  at  any  time  by  word  or  deed, 
Repay  it  now  I  pray  you  to  my  son, 
Whom  Agamemnon  hath  dishonoured. 
485  Short  time  the  Fates  have  given  him  to  life. 
Atrides  taken  from  him  hath  his  prey. 
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Now  victory  unto  the  Trojans  give 

Till  Agamemnon  for  his  fiAult  shall  paj. 
Thus  prayed  she.    But  Jove  made  no  reply. 
0      Nor  took  she  off  her  hands  ;  bat  pray'd  anew  ; 
O  Jove,  my  prayer  grant  me,  or  deny, 

That  I  may  know  what  power  I  have  in  you. 
Then  Jove  much  grieved,  spake  to  her,  and  said, 

'Twixt  me  and  Juno  'twill  a  quarrel  make. 
6  For  she  before  the  Gods  will  me  upbraid. 

When  she  shall  know  the  Trojans'  part  I  take. 
But  go,  lest  she  observe  what  you  do  here. 

m  give  a  nod  to  all  that  you  have  spoken. 
That  you  may  safely  trust  to  and  not  fear. 
0      A  nod  from  me  is  an  unfailing  token. 

This  said,  with  his  black  brows  he  to  her  nodded. 

Wherewith  displayed  were  his  locks  divine  ; 
Olympus  shook  at  stirring  of  his  Gk)dhead  ; 

And  Thetis  from  it  jump'd  into  the  brine, 
16  And  Jupiter  unto  his  house  went  down. 

The  Grods  arose  and  waited  on  him  thither  : 
But  unto  Juno  it  was  not  unknown 

That  he  and  Thetis  had  conferr'd  together, 
Who  presently  to  Jove  her  husband  went, 
0      And  angry  him  rebuk'd  with  language  keen. 
You  that  still  in  my  absence  tricks  invent. 

What  God  hath  with  you  now  in  counsel  been  ? 
Though  unto  me  you  hate  to  tell  your  mind. 

Juno,  said  Jove,  you  must  not  hope  to  hear 
6  All  whatsoe'er  it  be,  I  have  design'd. 

But  what  I  mean  shall  come  unto  the  ear 
Of  all  the  Gods,  you  first  of  all  shall  know. 

But  what  from  all  together  I  shall  hide 
Ask  me  no  more,  I  will  not  tell  you,  though 
0      My  wife  you  be.     Juno  then  thus  repli'd. 
Harsh  Chronides,  what  words  of  yours  are  these ! 

To  ask  you  questions  I'll  henceforth  forbear, 
And  quietly  let  you  do  what  you  please. 

But  one  thing  I  must  tell  you  that  I  fear. 
5  Thetis,  I  fear,  has  gotten  your  consent. 

For  her  son's  sake  the  Argives  to  oppress. 
Suspect  you  can,  said  Jove,  but  not  prevent. 

Which  doth  but  give  me  cause  to  love  you  less. 
Though  it  be  true,  'twas  I  would  have  it  so. 
0      Therefore  sit  still  and  do  as  I  would  have  you. 
Lest  when  my  mighty  hands  about  you  go. 

Nor  all  the  other  Gods  in  heav'n  shall  save  you. 
Then  Juno  silent  sat  with  grief  and  fear  ; 

And  all  the  Grods  i'  th'  house  of  Jove  did  grieve. 
15  But  Vulcan,  the  renoun'd  artificer. 

Stood  up  his  mother  Juno  to  relieve. 
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LIB.  I.  O  what  will  this  come  to  at  last,  said  he, 

>— — . — ^  If  you  for  mortals  thus  shall  be  at  odds ! 

The  ducootent  The  tumult  than  the  cheer  will  greater  be. 

T^T**™"  '^     540       What  pleasure  can  this  be  unto  the  Gods  ? 
Achiiie..  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^y  ^^^^^  ^^^  be  than  I, 

Yet  thus  much  111  not  doubt  her  to  advise, 
That  with  my  father's  will  she  would  comply. 

That  no  such  quarrel  may  hereafter  rise. 
546  For  by  the  roots  he  can  the  world  pluck  up. 

Therefore  I  pray  you  mother  speak  him  fair ; 
Hell  soon  be  pleas'd.     Then  fiUed  he  a  cup 

Of  nectar  sweet,  and  bore  it  to  her  chair  ; 
And  to  her  said,  mother,  I  pray  you  hcdd, 
550      And  do  no  more  my  father's  chcder  move. 
If  you  be  beaten  I  shall  but  behold, 

And  grieve  I  am  not  strong  enough  for  Jove. 
I  would  have  helpt  you  once,  when  by  the  foot 

He  threw  me  down  to  Lemnos  from  the  sky. 
555  All  the  day  long  I  was  a  falling  to't. 

Where  more  than  half  dead  taken  up  was  L 
And  there  by  th'  Sincians  I  was  taken  up. 

When  Vulcan  had  his  history  told  out, 
His  mother  on  him  smil'd,  and  took  the  cup, 
560      And  to  the  Gods  he  nectar  bore  about. 

And  then  the  Gods  laught  all  at  once  outright 

To  see  the  lame  and  sooty  Vulcan  skink. 
And  all  the  day  from  morning  unto  night 

Ambrosia  they  eat,  and  nectar  drink. 
565  Apollo  played,  and  alternately 

The  Muses  to  him  sung.    When  night  was  come. 
Then  gently  Sleep  solicited  each  eye, 

And  to  his  house  each  God  departed  home. 
And  Jupiter  went  up  unto  the  bed 
570      Where  he  at  other  times  was  wont  to  lie 

When  sleep  came  on  him,  and  laid  down  his  head 

To  take  repose  ;  and  Juno  lay  him  by. 
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The  Gods,  and  princes  of  the  Argive  host  ^^^^  j^^ 

Slept  all  night  long.     Jove  only  waking  lay,  >,    J 

And  many  projects  in  his  mind  he  tost,  The  drmn  of 

To  grace  Achilles,  and  the  Greeks  annoy.  Agamemnon. 

5  At  last  a  Dream  he  call'd.     False  Dream,  said  he,  T»»«  ^™P*i"»  ^f 

r^      %  •  A  1  1  uie  army,    and 

Go,  hie  to  Agamemnon  s  tent,  and  say,  the  catalogue  of 

Distinctly  as  you  bidden  are  by  me.  ships  and  com. 

Bid  him  bring  up  his  army  now  to  Troy;  mandera. 

For  now  the  time  is  come  he  shall  it  take. 
10      The  Gods  no  more  thereon  deliberate. 
Bat  all  consented  have  for  Jnno's  sake. 

No  longer  to  delay  the  Trojan  fate. 
Then  with  his  errand  went  the  Dream  away, 

And  quickly  was  at  Agamemnon's  tent. 
16  And  finding  him  as  fast  asleep  he  lay. 

Up  presently  unto  his  head  he  went. 
And  in  the  shape  of  Nestor  to  him  spake. 

Sleep  you,  said  he,  Atrides  ?     'Tis  not  fit 
For  him  from  whom  the  people  counsel  take, 
20      That  sleep  all  night  upon  his  eyes  should  sit. 
But  Jove  looks  to  you.     Listen  then  to  me. 

For  'tis  from  Jove  that  I  am  to  you  come. 
He  bids  you  lead  the  army  presently 

Up  every  man  to  the  walls  of  Ilium. 
25  For  now  the  time  is  come  you  shall  it  take. 

The  Gods  no  more  thereon  deliberate. 
But  all  consented  have  for  Juno's  sake. 

No  longer  to  delay  the  Trojan  fate. 
And  therefore  when  you  wake  forget  it  not. 
30      This  said,  the  Dream  departed.     And  the  king 
Believ'd  it  as  an  oracle,  and  thought 

To  take  Troy  now  as  sure  as  anything  ; 
Vain  man,  presuming  from  a  dream  Jove's  will, 

Who  meant  to  th'  Greeks  and  Trojans  yet  much  woe, 
35  And  with  their  carcasses  the  field  to  fill 

Before  the  Greeks  should  back  to  Argos  go. 
The  king  awak'd,  and  sat  upon  his  bed, 

Puts  on  his  coat  and  a  great  doak  upon, 
Handsome  and  new  ;  his  dream  still  in  his  head  ; 
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40      And  then  his  silver-studded  sword  puts  on. 
And  then  he  took  his  sceptre  in  his  hand 
The  drpam  of  Which  formerly  his  ancestors  had  borne, 

Agamemuoo,^.  And  went  to  th*  ships  whereof  he  had  command. 

And  to  the  Gods  with  light  then  came  the  mom. 
45  Then  Agamemnon  bids  to  counsel  call. 

The  cryers  calFd,  the  Greeks  together  went. 
But  first  he  had  with  the  old  captains  all 
Consulted  what  to  do  at  Nestor*s  tent ; 
And  said  he  dream*d  that  one  like  Nestor  spake 
50       To  him  and  said,  Atrides  'tis  not  fit 
For  one  of  whom  the  people  counsel  take 

That  sleep  upon  his  eyes  all  night  should  sit 
But  Jove  secures  you.     Listen  then  to  me, 
For  'tis  from  him  that  I  unto  you  come. 
55  He  bids  you  lead  the  army  presently 
Up  every  man  to  the  walls  of  Bium. 
For  now  the  time  is  come  you  shall  it  take, 

The  Gods  thereon  no  more  deliberate, 
But  all  consented  have  for  Juno's  sake, 
60      No  longer  to  delay  the  Trojan  fate. 
And  therefore  when  you  wake  forget  it  not. 

This  said,  the  dream  went  off  again,  and  I 
How  to  th'  assault  the  army  may  be  brought 
As  far  as  we  can  safely  fain  would  try. 
65  I'll  first  give  them  advice  to  go  away, 

As  if  there  were  no  hope  to  gain  the  town. 
But  you  must  then  be  sure  to  make  them  stay. 
This  said.  King  Agamemnon  sat  him  down. 
And  Nestor  rose.     Captains  of  th'  host,  said  he, 
70       This  dream,  had  it  been  told  b'another  man, 
Feigned  and  foolish  would  have  seem'd  to  me. 
But  since  the  king  is  th'  author  (if  we  can) 
Let  us  persuade  the  people  to  take  arms. 
And  having  said,  began  to  lead  away. 
75  And  now  the  people  coming  there  in  swarms. 
For  as  the  bees  in  a  fair  summer's  day 
Come  out  in  clusters  from  the  hollow  rock, 

And  light  upon  the  flow'rs  that  honey  yield  ; 
So  to  th'  assembly  did  the  people  fiock, 
80      And  bristling  stood  with  expectation  fill'd. 
When  they  sat  down,  it  made  the  ground  to  sigh. 

The  lords  nine  criers  then  amongst  them  sent 
To' make  them  silent,  or  to  drown  their  cry. 
And  from  the  press  their  chairs  to  defend. 
85  With  much  ado  at  last  they  silent  were. 
Then  Agamemnon  took  into  his  hand 
His  sceptre  (which  was  made  by  Mulciber 

For  Jove  to  carry  when  he  did  command. 
Jove  gave  it  afterward  to  Mercury  ; 
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K)      And  Mercury  to  Pelops  gave  the  same.  LjB.  n. 

From  Pelops  it  went  down  successively  ^.- — , ^ 

To  Atreas,  and  to  Thyestes  came.  The  tempting  of 

From  him  it  came  to  Agamemnon's  hand,  *^  "^J^- 

Who  many  islands  and  all  Argos  swa/d.) 
)5  And  leaning  now  upon  it  with  Ms  hand, 
Unto  the  princes  of  the  army  said. 
Servants  of  Mars,  commanders  of  the  Greeks, 

0  what  great  trouble  Jove  involves  me  in ! 
Disgraoefolly  to  send  me  home  he  seeks, 

X)      Although  he  told  me  I  the  town  should  win. 
And  now  (when  I  have  lost  so  many  men) 

It  seems  to  play  with  men  he  takes  delight. 
What  towns  has  he  destroyed,  and  will  again 
Destroy  still  more,  to  exercise  his  might  ? 
)5  For  both  to  us  and  our  posterity 

'Twill  bfe  a  great  disgrace  to  go  to  Troy 
With  so  great  multitudes,  and  baffled  be. 
And  nothing  done  again  to  come  away. 
If  we  and  they  should  on  a  truce  agree, 
10      And  one  by  one  they  muster  up  their  men  ; 
And  we  should  count  how  many  tens  we  be. 

And  make  one  Trojan  fill  out  wine  for  ten. 
Many  a  ten  would  want  a  man  to  skink, 
So  much  in  number  we  the  town  exceed. 
15  But  when  upon  their  many  aids  I  think, 

1  wonder  less  that  we  no  better  speed. 

Nine  years  are  gone  ;  our  cqrdage  spoiled  with  rain : 

Our  ships  are  rotted,  and  our  wives  at  home. 
And  children  dear  expect  us  back  again. 
20      Nor  know  we  of  the  war  what  will  become. 
Come,  then,  and  all  agree  on  what  I  say, 

Let's  put  to  sea,  and  back  t'  Achaea  fiy. 
We  shall  not  win  the  town  although  we  stay. 

This  said,  the  army  with  applauses  high 
26  Consented  all  (save  those  that  had  been  by 

In  council  of  the  princes  of  Achaea) 
And  moved  were  like  to  the  billows  high 

That  rolled  are  by  some  great  wind  at  sea. 
Or  as,  when  in  a  field  of  well-grown  wheat 
30      The  ears  incline  by  a  sharp  wind  opprest ; 
So  bow'd  the  heads  in  this  assembly  great 

When  their  consent  they  to  the  king  exprest. 
Then  going  to  the  ships  cry'd  Ha  la  la ! 

Great  dust  they  raised,  and  encouraged 
35  Each  other  to  the  sea  his  ship  to  draw, 

And  cleans'd  the  way  to  th'  water  from  each  bed  ; 
And  straight  unpropt  their  ships  ;  and. to  the  sky 

Went  up  the  noise.     Then  Juno  sent  away 
Pallas.     Pallai^  quoth  she,  the  Greeks  will  fly, 
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LIB.  II.  ^^      -^^  Helen  leave  behind,  for  whom  at  Troj 

> , '  So  many  of  the  Greeks  their  lives  have  lo6t» 

The  tempHng  j»f  And  staj'd  80  long  in  vain  before  the  town. 

Uie  anny  ^^^j  ^j^^  ^jU  prium  and  the  Trojans  boast, 

Unless  70a  quickly  to  the  ships  go  down. 
146  Gro  quickly  then,  try  if  you  can  prevail. 

With  hopeful  words  to  stay  them  yet  adioie, 
And  take  away  their  sudden  list  to  sail. 

And  let  the  ships  lie  as  they  did  before. 
This  said,  the  Goddess  leapt  down  to  the  gromid, 
1 50      From  high  Olympus,  and  stood  on  the  sand 
Where  lay  the  Greeks.     Ulysses  there  she  fboad 

Angry  to  see  the  people  go  from  land. 
Ulysses,  said  she,  do  you  mean  to  fly, 

And  here  leave  Helen  after  so  much  cost 
166  Of  time  and  blood,  and  show  your  vanity; 

And  leave  the  Trojans  of  their  rape  to  boast  ? 
Speak  to  each  one,  try  if  you  can  prevail 

With  hopeful  words  to  stay  them  on  the  shcx^ 
And  take  away  this  sudden  Ust  to  sail, 
160      And  let  the  ships  lie  where  they  lay  before. 
Ulysses  then  ran  t'  Agamemnon's  tent. 

And  took  his  staff  (the  mark  of  chief  command) 
And  laying  by  his  clcKak  to  th'  ships  he  went, 

Amongst  th'  Achseans  with  that  staff  in's  haod. 
166  And  when  he  met  with  any  prince  or  peer, 

He  gently  said,  fear  does  not  you  become. 
You  should  not  only  you  yourself  stay  here. 

But  also  others  keep  from  flying  home. 
Atrides  now  did  but  the  Argives  try, 
170      And  those  he  sees  most  forward  to  be  gone 
Shall  find  perhaps  least  favour  in  his  eye. 

For  of  the  secret  council  you  were  none. 
Deep-rooted  is  the  anger  of  a  king. 

To  whom  high  Jove  committed  has  the  law, 
176  And  justice  let^  to  his  distributing. 

But  when  a  common  man  he  bawling  saw, 
He  bang'd  him  with  his  staff,  and  roughly  spake. 

Be  silent,  and  hear  what  your  betters  say. 
For  who  of  you  doth  any  notice  take 
180      In  council  or  in  martial  array? 

Let  one  be  king  (wc  cannot  all  be  kings) 

To  whom  Jove  gave  the  sceptre  and  the  laws 
To  rule  for  him.     Thus  he  the  people  brings 

Off  from  their  purpose,  and  to  council  draws. 
1 86  Then  to  th'  assembly  back  again  they  pass'd. 

With  noise  like  ^t  the  sea  makes  when  it  breaks 
Against  the  shore,  and  quiet  were  at  last. 

Thersites  only  standeth  up  and  speaks. 
One  that  to  little  purpose  could  say  much. 
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Awlwhaihethoiiefatwaulilmakcmeiilaugliwoulil^tny.      ....    ,. 
Lai)  far  an  ugly  fellow  none  was  such  '     '. 

i   lloi^  nil  liie  Argives  thNt  besieged  Troy.  xiw  imaf^i^ 

MUDo  <^  one  leg  lie  wm  ;  and  ItMik'd  asquint ;  ihc  mmj. 

His  dbouMera  At  his  InvaBt  togctlier  dune  ; 
Sis  bettil  went  tnpuring  up  into  a  point. 

With  atngfcVin^  and  f^hoit  hair  upon  the  s&iiie. 
**     icfl  anil  Achilles  most  him  hated, 

r  th<-M  two  princes  he  "-'d  most  to  chide  ; 
knd  Agunomnon  now  aloud  lie  rated. 
And  t&en^by  anger'd  all  th'  lireeks  betide. 
"~      Is'l,  Atrides,  said  he,  sliiv*  you  here  ? 

Your  lent  is  full  of  brass  ;  m-men  you  have 
~  e  beat  of  all  thai  by  us  taken  were, 
Kor  always  nnio  you  the  choif  e  we  gave. 
r  kxJc  you  for  more  gold  that  yet  may  come 
For  ransom  of  some  prisoner  whom  I 
!)r  other  Greeks  shall  take  at  Ilinm, 

Or  for  some  young  maid  to  keep  privately  ? 
Vt  kings  oDght  not  their  private  caae  to  buy 

With  public  dangi?r  and  a  common  woe 

Conio.  women  of  Arhaia,  let  us  fly, 

And  lot  him  spend  his  gettings  on  (he  foe. 

_Far  then  how  much  we  help  him  he  will  know, 

Thai  has  a  better  than  himself  di^mc'd. 

'Uri  that  Aehiliea  i^  to  anger  slow. 

That  injuiy  of  his  hod  been  his  laist, 
Piia  Biuil,  Ulysses  straightway  to  him  w<^iit, 
'  And  willi  sour  look,  and  bitter  language  said, 

%  tliat  to  thyself  seems  eloquent, 
'r  How  dveet  thou  alone  the  king  t'  upbraid  ? 
L  craater  coward  than  thou  art  there's  none 
[^ongst  all  the  Greeks  that  came  witii  us  to  Troy. 

e  'gainit  the  king  thy  tongue  would  nnl  so  run. 
[  Tbou  aeek*st  but  an  excuse  to  run  away. 
e  know  not  how  we  shall  come  olf 
Afl  yet  from  Troy,  mu«l  you  tlie  king  upbraid, 
And  at  the  princes  of  the  nrmy  scoff, 

A»  if  they  too  much  honour  to  him  paid  ? 
Bat  I  will  t«ll  you  one  thing,  and  will  do't. 
^        If  here  again  1  And  ynu  fooling  thus 
Than  (not  ray  slmuldors  let  my  head  be  cut. 

Or  let  UM  bwe  my  son  Tclemachus, 
If  I  not  atrip  ymi  naked  to  tiie  skin. 

And  send  you  soundly  beaten  to  the  ships 
•^  With  many  Btripca  and  ugly  to  be  seen. 

This  aaid,  he  basted  him  both  back  and  hips. 
IhenaUa  •hrugg'd,  and  wept,  sat  down,  and  hail 

Hi«  ■bmhicrs  bhiek  and  blue,  dy'd  by  the  staff; 
'" """  -        "        The  people  that  ■  ' 
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LIB.  n.        ^^      ^^^  j^^  before,  now  could  not  chooee  but  Itngh. 

^ 1—--^  And,  oh,  said  one  t'  another  standing  near. 

The  teropdng  of  UljTSses  many  handsome  things  has  done, 

**»*  "^J^-  When  we  in  council  or  in  battle  were, 

A  better  deed  than  this  is  he  did  none, 
245  That  has  so  silenced  this  railing  knave. 

And  of  his  peevish  humour  staj'd  the  flood. 
As  he  no  more  will  dare  the  king  to  brave. 
And  then  to  speak  Ulysses  ready  stood. 
Where  Pallas  like  a  crier  did  appear, 
250      And  standing  by  him  silence  did  command, 
That  also  they  that  sat  far  off  might  hear. 

Then  spake  he,  with  the  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
The  people,  O  Atrides,  go  about 

To  put  you  on  an  act  will  be  your  shame, 
255  Forgetting  what  they  promis*d  setting  out. 
Not  to  return  till  TVoy  they  overcame. 
But  now  like  widow-women  ihey  complain. 

Or  little  children  longing  to  go  home. 
To  be  from  home  a  month,  it  is  a  pain 
260      To  them  that  to  their  loving  wives  would  come. 
To  sea  they'd  go  though  certain  to  be  tost 
By  many  a  sturdy  wind  upon  the  same. 
But  they  have  now  lain  here  nine  years  almost ; 
I  cannot  therefore  say  they  are  to  blame. 
265  But  certainly  after  so  long  a  stay 

'Tis  very  shameful  empty  back  to  go. 
Let  us  at  least  abide  till  know  we  may 

Whether  what  Chalchas  said  be  true  or  na 
For  this  we  all  know  and  are  witnesses 
270       (Excepting  only  those  that  since  are  dead) 
When  we  from  Aulis  went  to  pass  the  seas, 

And  by  contrary  winds  were  hindered. 
That  there  we  to  the  gods  did  sacrifice 
Upon  an  altar  close  unto  a  spring, 
275  That  of  a  plane-tree  at  the  root  did  rise  : 

And  how  we  saw  there  a  prodigious  thing. 
A  mighty  serpent  with  a  back  blood-red 

From  out  the  spring  glided  up  to  the  tree. 
The  boughs  whereof  were  ev'ry  way  far  spread. 
280       On  th'  utmost  chanc'd  a  sparrow's  nest  to  be. 
Young  ones  were  in  it  eight,  with  th'  old  one  nise ; 

The  old  one  near  the  nest  stay'd  fluttering. 
And  grievously  the  while  did  cry  and  whine. 
At  last  the  serpent  catcht  her  by  the  wing. 
-285  And  when  the  serpent  had  devour'd  all  nine. 
He  presently  was  tum'd  into  a  stone  ; 
That  we  might  see  from  Jove  it  was  a  sign 

Of  what  ^ould  afterward  at  Troy  be  done. 
We  were  amaz'd  so  strange  a  thing  to  see, 
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0      Till  Chalehas  rose  and  did  the  same  explain.  UIB.  ij. 

This  is  a  certain  sign  from  Jove,  said  he,  ^^ — , ^ 

That  he  intends  to  do  the  like  again.  The  tenptiDg  of 

For  as  the  snake  devoured  nine  bunds  in  all ;  *^  "™y' 

So  nine  years  long  we  shall  make  war  at  Troj, 
15  And  after  nine  years  Ilium  shall  fall. 

But  in  the  tenth  year  we  shall  come  away. 
This  then  said  Chalehas  ;  and  all  hitherto 

Is  come  to  pass.     Therefore  Achaeans  stay. 
Since  nothing  here  remaineth  now  to  do, 
O      But  overcoming  the  old  town  of  Troy. 
This  said,  the  people  made  a  mighty  noise. 

Which  bounding  from  the  ships  was  twice  as  great, 
Sounding  of  nothing  but  Ulysses'  praise. 
And  up  then  rose  old  Nestor  from  his  seat. 
15  Fie,  fie,  said  he,  why  sit  we  talking  here  ? 

Where  are  your  promises,  and  whither  gone 
Our  oaths  and  vows  ?    To  what  end  did  we  swear  ? 

Where  be  the  hands  that  we  rely'd  upon  ? 
What  good  will*t  do  to  sit  upon  the  shore, 
0       How  long  soever  be  our  time  to  stay  ? 
Hold  fast,  Atrides,  as  you  did  before 

The  power  you  have  ;  and  lead  us  up  to  Troy. 
A  man  or  two  you  safely  may  neglect, 
Though  they  dissent  and  secret  counsel  take. 
5  For  theyll  be  able  nothing  to  effect. 
Before  to  Argos  our  retreat  we  make, 
And  know  if  Jove  have  spoken  true  or  no. 

For  when  we  went  aboard  to  go  for  Troy, 
Jove  light'ned  to  the  right  hand,  which  all  know 
H)      A  sign  of  granting  is  for  what  we  pray. 
Let  none  of  you  long  therefore  to  be  gone, 

Till  of  some  Trojan's  wife  he  hath  his  will. 
And  ta'en  a  not  unfit  revenge  upon 

The  Trojans  that  have  Helen  us'd  as  ilL 
15  But  he  that  for  all  this  is  fiercely  bent 

On  going  home,  and  thinks  that  counsel  best. 
And  lays  hand  on  his  ship,  let  him  be  sent 

Down  into  Erebus  before  the  rest. 
But  you,  O  king,  think  well,  and  take  advice 
)0      First  into  tribes  the  army  to  divide, 
And  tribes  again  into  fraternities. 

That  tribe  may  tribe  and  fellow  fellow  aid. 
The  leaders  and  the  soldiers  then  youll  know 
Which  of  them  merits  praise,  and  which  is  naught. 
35  And  if  the  town  you  do  not  overthrow. 
Whether  on  us  or  Jove  to  lay  the  fault. 
To  this  Atrides  answer  made  and  said, 
O  Nestor,  father,  you  exceed  all  men 
In  giving  counsel.     Would  the  Gods  me  aid 

c  a 


i 
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LIB.  n.       ^^      With  counselloTS  sach  as  jou  are  but  ten, 

> r-^-^  The  town  of  Priam  we  should  quicklj  win. 

The  tempdDg  of  ^or  had  we  now  so  long  about  it  staid, 

•**•  ■^*.^  K  Jupiter  had  not  engag*d  me  in 

A  quarrel  with  Achilles  for  a  maid. 
245  But  if  we  come  but  once  more  to  agree. 
The  evil  day  from  Troy  will  not  be  far. 
Now  take  your  food,  that  we  m^  ready  be, 

And  able  to  endure  the  toil  of  war. 
Let  ev'ry  man  now  sharpen  well  his  spear, 
350      His  buckler  mend,  and  give  his  horses  meat, 
And  look  well  to  his  chariot  everywhere. 

That  we  may  fight  all  day  without  retreat. 
For  we  shall  fight  I  doubt  not  all  day  long. 
And  never  cease  as  long  as  we  can  see. 
355  Of  many  a  shield  sweaty  will  be  the  thong, 
And  spear  upon  the  hand  lie  heavily ; 
And  many  horses  at  the  chariot  sweat. 

But  he  that  willingly  to  avoid  the  fight 
Shall  stay  behind,  or  to  the  ships  retreat, 
360      His  body  shall  be  food  for  dog  and  kite. 

This  said,  the  people  pleas'd  wi^  what  was  Bpfkim, 
Approv'd  the  same  with  shouts,  as  loud  as  when 
Betwixt  great  waves  and  rocks  the  sea  is  Inokeii. 
Then  from  the  assembly  they  return  again. 
365  And  at  their  ships  they  sacrifice  and  pmj 

Each  one  to  th*  God  in  whom  he  trusteid  most, 
That  he  might  by  his  favour  come  away 

Alive,  with  whole  limbs  from  the  Trojan  host 
But  Agamemnon  sacrific'd  a  steer 
370      To  Jove,  of  five  years  old,  and  to  the  feast 
Caird  such  as  in  the  army  princes  were. 

Or  held  to  be  for  chivaliy  the  best, 
Nestor,  Idomeneus,  two  Ajaces, 
And  the  son  of  Tydeus  Diomed, 
375  The  sixth  Ulysses  Laertiades, 

And  Menelans  thither  came  unbid. 
For  well  he  knew  his  brother  would  be  sad. 

About  the  victim  then  th'  assembly  stands, 
And  in  their  hands  they  salt  and  barley  had. 
380      Then  pray'd  Atrides  holding  up  his  hands  ; 
Great,  glorious  Jove,  that  dwdlest  in  the  sky, 

O  let  not  Fhcebus  carry  hence  the  day 
Till  Priam's  palace  proud  in  ashes  lie. 
And  Hector  sprawling  in  the  dust  of  Troy, 
385  And  many  Trojans  with  him.     So  pray'd  he. 
And  Jove  was  with  his  sacrifice  content. 
But  unto  all  his  pray'r  did  not  agree, 

Intending  still  his  labour  to  augment 
Whan  all  lud  pray'd,  they  salt  and  badey  threw 
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to      Upon  the  victimwhich  thej  kill'd  and  flaj'd.  LIB.  II. 

But  from  the  altar  they  it  first  withdrew.  '^^  w  "^ 

The  Uiighs  thej  slit,  and  fat  upon  them  laid.  The  temptiDg  of 

And  burnt  them  in  a  fire  of  cloven  wood  ;  ^  '"^' 

The  entrails  o'er  the  fire  they  broiled  eat, 
)5  The  rest  thej  roast  on  spits  that  by  them  stood  ; 

And  when  thej  roasted  were,  fdl  to  their  meat. 
When  the  desire  of  meat  and  drink  was  gone, 

Nestor  stood  up,  and  to  Atrides  said, 
Let  us  no  longer  leave  the  work  undone, 
X)       Which  Jupiter  himself  has  on  us  laid. 
Let's  call  the  Greeks  together  out  of  hand. 

That  we  maj  make  them  ready  for  the  war. 
Atrides  then  to  th'  criers  gave  command 

T*  assemble  them.     They  soon  assembled  are. 
)5  And  then  the  princes  went  into  the  field. 

And  them  in  tribes  and  in  fraternities 
Distinguished.     And  Pallas  with  her  shield, 

(An  undecaying  shield  and  of  great  price, 
Rius'd  at  the  brim  with  orbs  of  beaten  gM 
10      An  hundred,  worth  an  hundred  cows  at  least.) 
With  this  the  Groddess  went,  to  make  them  bold. 

Courage  inspiring  into  ev'ry  breast. 
And  now  their  hearts  are  all  on  fire  to  fight, 

And  vanished  is  the  thought  of  their  returning. 
15  And  such  as  of  a  mountun  is  Uie  sight 

Upon  whose  top  a  large  thick  wood  stands  burning ; 
Such,  as  they  marching  were,  the  splendour  was, 

And  seemed  to  reach  up  unto  the  sky, 
Reflected  from  so  many  arras  of  brass 
30      Bright  and  new  polished  unto  the  eye. 
As  when  of  many  sorts  the  long-neck'd  fOwb 

Unto  the  large  and  flow'ry  plain  repur, 
Through  which  Gayster's  water  gently  rolls, 

In  multitudes  high  flying  in  the  air, 
25  Then  here  and  there  fly  priding  in  their  wing. 

And  by  and  by  at  once  light  on  the  ground, 
And  with  great  clamour  roaJke  the  air  to  ring, 

And  th'  earth  whereon  they  settle  to  resound ; 
So  wheft  th'  Acheans  went  up  from  the  fleet, 
30      And  on  their  march  were  to  the  town  of  Troy, 
The  earth  resounded  loud  with  hoofs  and  feet. 

But  at  Scamander's  flow'ry  bank  they  stay. 
In  number  like  the  flowers  of  the  field, 

Or  leaves  in  spring,  or  multitude  of  flies 
35  In  some  great  dairy  'bout  the  vessels  fiU'd, 

Delighted  with  the  milk,  dance,  fall  and  rise. 
The  leaders  then  amongst  them  went,  and  brought 

Them  quickly  into  tribes  and  companies, 
As  ev'ry  goat-herd  quickly  knows  his  goat 
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LIB.  II.       '^^      Whether  it  be  another  mih^  or  his. 

^j.-, '  And  Agamemnon  there  amongst  the  rest 

Was  eminent.     Like  Jove  in  head  and  face ; 
Belted  like  Mars ;  like  Neptune's  was  his  hretst 
Such  beauty  Jove  upon  the  man  did  place. 
T\^  cataiogne  of    ^45  Now,  Muses,  ye  that  in  Olympus  dwell, 
■hips  and  coaw  (For  Goddesses  you  are,  and  present  were, 

taaadert.  And  all  that  pass'd  at  Troy  can  truly  teD, 

And  we  can  nothing  know  but  what  we  hear.) 
Who  of  the  Greeks  at  Troy  commanded  men  ? 
450      The  common  soldiers  you  need  not  name, 
For  I  should  never  say  them  o'er  again. 

Although  I  had  as  many  tongues  as  Fame. 
Boetia,  wherein  contained  be 

Eteonus,  and  Schoenus,  and  Scolus^ 
455  Aulis,  Thespeia,  Grasa,  Hyrie, 

Harma,  £ilesius,  and  Mycalessus, 
Erythrse,  Elion,  Ocaliae. 

Hybe,  Eutresis,  Thisbe,  Peleon, 
Platsea,  Aliareus,  and  Copee, 
460      Coronia,  Glisse,  Thebe,  Medeon, 

Onchestus  Neptune's  town,  Nissa  divine. 

And  Midias,  and  utmost  Anthedon, 
And  Ame  that  great  plenty  has  of  wine. 

The  which  in  all  made  Mty  ships.     And  those 
465  Commanded  were  by  Archesolaus, 
And  Prothoenor  and  Peneleos, 
And  Leitus,  and  with  them  Clonius. 

The  seamen  in  each  one  to  six  score  rose. 
Aspledon  and  Orchomenus  besides 
470      Did  set  forth  twenty  good  black  ships  to  sea. 
Ascalaphus  and  lalmenus  were  guides, 

Begot  by  Mars  upon  Astyoche. 
The  towns  of  Phocis,  Crissa,  Panopea, 
And  Cyparissus,  Python,  and  Daulis, 
475  And  on  the  brook  of  Cephisus  Likea, 
And  Anemoria,  and  Hyampolis, 
And  other  towns  o'  th'  bank  of  Cephisus, 

Made  ready  forty  good  ships  for  the  seas. 
Ruled  by  Schedius  and  Epistraphus 
480      The  sons  of  Iphitus  Naubolides. 
The  Locrians  the  lesser  Ajax  led. 
Of  King  Oileus  the  valiant  son. 
^For  he  was  lower  more  than  by  the  head 
Than  t'  other  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon) 
485  A  linen  armour  he  wore  on  his  breast. 
But  understood  as  well  to  use  a  spear, 
Or  better,  than  could  any  of  the  rest 

That  in  the  army  of  th'  Acha^ans  were. 
There  went  with  liim  from  Cynus  and  Opus, 
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Prom  Beaaa,  Scnr|ilie,  Hirouiu^,  A^rgiif. 
hiphc,  Callinrus,  Boiifcrius, 

Forty  good  sliips  well  iiltod  for  tlie  sen. 
Th'  EulKfaiis  were  by  Klcphenor  led, 
'ITiat  dwell  in  Chalcis  and  Eretrise, 
Ccrinthiw,  Dion  (that  holds  high  her  head), 

Caryslu^  Styra,  and  in  letifco. 
And  by  the  name  Abantes  they  aU  go, 

Good  men,  and  [hat  in  battle  use  the  spear, 
And  love  to  pieree  the  armour  of  a  foe. 

And  these  on  forty  ships  wabarked  wore. 
ftum  Athens  (who  Krcctheus'  pcoplu  wen;, 

Aunm'x  son,  by  Pallas  nourished 
Ib  her  own  temple,  in  which  tty'ry  year 

Many  good  bulls  and  lambs  are  offered), 
Cnder  SIcnestcus  ftfly  ships  did  pass, 

Who  for  the  ord'ring  of  a  battle  well 
Of  hone  or  foot  the  best  of  all  men  was, 

Save  Nestor,  who  in  age  did  him  excrel. 
ftota  Salamis  came  to  the  Trojan  shore. 

And  by  the  greater  AJux  govem'd  were. 
The  son  of  Tclamon,  twelve  good  ships  more. 

And  lay  at  anchor  to  th'  Atheitiana  near. 
Argos,  Tyrinllie.  TneKeu,  Asine, 
.  And  EpidAuriis,  and  Hermione, 
a  and  JEglna,  ami  Kione, 
Amongst  them  all  put  four  score  ships  to  sea. 
)f  which  there  were  three  captains,  Diomed, 
>  Euryalus,  and  Sthenelus.     Hut  they 
ly  Diomed  were  chiefly  governed. 

For  him  they  all  commandinl  were  t'  obey. 
Ind  from  Myceiuc,  Corinth,  Cleonte, 
And  Orthc,  and  Ilyperesiie, 
a  Sit^on,  and  Artethuree, 
■d  Goooeaaa,  and  from  Helice, 
KiA^um,  and  nil  that  shore, 

d  shi[ie  were  laid  upon  the  sea ; 
tkSing  Agamemnon  passed  o'er. 
it  peculiar  command  were  these. 
_  tt  theni  he  puts  on  his  armour  then, 
Proud  tliot  he  was  of  all  the  heroes  best. 
pVor  of  hi«  own  he  thither  brought  most  men, 
_  And  chief  commander  was  of  all  the  rest, 
a  Sparla,  Pharse,  Uessa,  Brysiie, 
Froin  about  Otylua,  with  those  from  Laus, 
"Mtm,  AinyrJa-,  and  from  Aygin^ 

Went  thirty  ^ood  blui-k  Blii|)s  witli  Mendaus. 
~ludi  fniiu  lii->  brother's  forces  stood  apart. 
And  1h-  tunung.^t  them  huort'iiing  them  to  light, 
1  brvalliing  cuiin^e  int"  every  heart. 
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UB.  II.       ^^      ^^^  ^  ^®  Trojans  he  bare  greatest  spite. 

—    / ^  Fylus,  Arene,  Cjrparisseis, 

Tbecatalogiieor  Amphigenia,  ^^j^  and  HuyiiSy 

•hips  and  com.  (Whereat  a  ford  i'  th'  stream  ALpheus  is) 

"•"****  Elos,  and  Pteleus,  and  Dorius. 

545  (Here  'twas  the  Moses  met  with  Toamjris 

The  Thracian  fiddler,  which  their  art  did  dight, 
And  said  their  skill  was  not  so  good  as  his, 

And  thej  depriv'd  him  both  o£  art  and  sight) 
The  number  of  the  ships  those  towns  set  forth, 
550      In  all  amounted  to  four  score  and  ten  ; 
And  led  were  hj  a  captain  of  great  worUL 

'Twas  Nestor  the  conunand  had  of  these  meo. 
From  Phene,  Ripe,  and  Orchomenps, 
And  from  Enispe,  and  from  Stratiss, 
555  Tege,  Mantinea,  Stjmphalus, 

And  those  that  dwelled  in  Parrhasia, 
(Arcadians  all,  and  in  sharp  war  well  skill'd) 

Came  sixty  ships  by  Agapenor  led. 
And  ev'ry  ship  sufficiently  fiU'd. 
560      But  then  the  ships  Atrides  furnished. 
The  men  of  Helis,  and  Buprasium, 

And  all  the  ground  endos'd  by  Hyrmine, 
Myrsinus,  Olene,  Alisium, 

Amongst  them  all  put  forty  ships  to  sea, 
565  Led  by  Amphimachus  and  llialpius, 
Diores,  and  Polyxenus,  the  son 
Of  martial  Agasthenes,  and  then 

Ten  good  ^ps  were  commanded  by  each  one. 
Dulichium,  and  th'  isles  Echinades, 
570      Sent  forty  ships.    Messes  commander  went 
The  son  of  Phyleus,  who  for  his  ease 

Liv'd  from  his  father  Uiere  in  discontent. 
Ulysses  also  brought  out  twelve  good  ships 
From  Ithaca,  Neritus,  Cephlonia, 
575  From  Same,  and  from  Zant,  and  jS^lips, 
And  from  Epirus,  and  Croseylia. 
Th'  ^tolians  with  Thoas  Andrsemon's  son 
Sent  from  Pylene,  and  from  Chalcis,  and 
From  Olenus,  Pleuron,  and  Calydon 
580       Sent  forty  ships,  whereof  the  sole  command 
In  Thoas  was.     For  GCneus  was  dead. 

And  Mele^ger  ;  all  the  royal  race. 

Andrsemon's  son  their  men  to  Troy  to  lead 

By  suffrage  of  the  cities  chosen  was. 

585  From  Crossus,  Grortys  (in  the  isle  of  Crete) 

Lictus,  Miletus,  Phaestus,  Rycius, 

Lycastus,  and  some  others  went  a  fleet 

Of  eighty  ships  with  King  Idomenus. 
And  valiant  as  Mars  Meriones. 


_    Aod  nine  good  ships  went  with  TleptJeniuii 
[That  wu  the  son  of  might/  Hercules) 

From  Lindas,  Camirue,  lalissus. 
Wot  Hereulc*  TIe|ralenius  begat 

On  Aiil;ochia  whom  in  war  he  woo, 
i  for  her  many  dtiea  had  laii!  fiat. 
But  alier  llerculea  was  duud  and  gone, 
IVpolenius,  now  grown  a  man  aiid  bold, 

Lic/mnius  (his  father's  uncle)  slen 
Bjr  th'  mother's  side,  a  braiidi  of  Mars,  but  old. 

Then  cuts  down  tree^  and  rigs  a  navy  new, 
Ad^  many  men  it^ether  gathered. 

And  wuidered  till  to  Rhodes  he  came  at  last) 
And  there  dwelt  in  three  tribes  distrihutcd. 
Fear  of  his  kindred  made  him  go  in  luutte. 
And  mightily  in  little  time  ihey  throve, 

And  cv'ry  day  in  wealth  tind  [jowtrgrew, 
And  favour'd  were  couiiiiually  by  Jove, 
For  daily  he  unto  theoi  riches  threw. 
From  Syme  went  with  Nireus  ships  tlirce, 

Nireue  that  was  the  fairest  man  of  ail 
(AdiiQee  always  must  excepted  be) 

Bal  weak  was  Nireus,  and  hia  number  smuU. 
ftma  Casus,  Car]>athua,  and  Nisyrus, 

Calydnie  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Cous 
Went  thirty  ahipa.     Two  sons  of  The«salus 
The  son  of  Hercules  commanded  thoHC. 
d  the  Pelasgic  Argives  sent  to  sea 
From  Trechis,  and  from  Hellas,  and  Halun, 
From  l:*lhia,  and  the  port  of  Alopi*, 
Commanded  by  the  son  of  I'uleus, 
mfty  good  ships  of  Myrmidons,  which  some 

Achmins,  others  Uellcns  used  to  call. 
But  these  would  not  to  any  battle  come. 

For  auUen  sat  ashore  their  general, 
because  Briseis  they  had  forc'd  away, 

Which  when  he  won  Lymessus,  was  his  prixe, 
Lnd  did  Epi^trophus  and  ]ll3mcs  slay. 

There  sat  lie  then,  hut  shall  again  aritic. 
Vrma  Inon,  Pliylace,  and  Pyrasu*, 

From  Iteleus,  and  Antron  on  the  scu 
Went  forty  sliips,  with  Frotesilaus, 

Which  be  ctiuunanded  while  alive  was  he. 
i  But  he  wu  dcnd.     For  as  ho  leapt  to  land 

From  out  his  ship,  he  was  the  first  man  shun 
Of  aU  Ut'  Aclunuis  by  a  Trojan  bond, 

And  left  his  wife  to  tcAr  her  hair  in  vain. 
Hit  haoao  nt  I'hylaco  half  finished, 

Itit  ■oldicm  chose  I'udurcee  in  his  place, 
Bia  younger  brother,  who  at  Troy  them  led. 
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UB.  II.        ^^       -^  captain  good ;  but  th*  elder  better  wa& 

^ , '  And  thej  that  dwelt  about  Boebeis  Lake, 

The  catalogue  of  laolcus,  Boebe,  Phcne,  GlaphyrsB, 

ships  and  com-  p^^  ^U  together,  ships  eleven  make. 

""•^^^  Under  Eumelus  these  were  put  to  sea. 

645  From  rugged  Olizon  and  Mdibcea, 

The  towns  Methone  and  Thomada  sent 
Seven  ships  of  fifty  oars  apiece  to  sea, 

And  Phiioctetes  their  commander  went. 
But  him  the  Achseans  left  in  Lemnos  isle, 
660      In  cruel  torment  bitten  bj  a  snake. 

And  of  his  ships  Medon  took  charge  the  while. 
But  better  care  of  him  the  Gre^s  will  take. 
From  Tricca  then,  and  from  Methone  steep, 
And  from  Oechalia  (seat  of  Euritus), 
655  Thirty  good  ships  to  Troj  went  o'er  the  sea. 
By  Machaon  led  and  Podalirius, 
Two  skilful  sons  of  .^sculapius. 

From  chalky  Titanus  Hyperia,  and 
Astirius,  and  from  Ormenius, 
660       Eurypilus  did  forty  ships  command. 

And  from  the  towns  Argissa  and  Oyrtone, 

From  Oloosson,  Orthe  on  the  Hill, 
With  those  that  sent  were  from  the  town  Elone, 
So  many  went  as  forty  ships  did  fill. 
665  And  had  two  leaders.     Polypoetes  one. 
Son  of  Perithous  the  son  of  Jove, 
And  gotten  by  him  was  the  day  whereon 

He  and  the  Lapiths  'gainst  the  Centaurs  strove, 
Aiud  drave  them  from  ^e  mountain  Pelion. 
670      The  other  leader  was  Leontius, 

Whose  father  was  Capaneus,  who  the  son 

Was  of  the  valiant  Lapith  Cceneus. 
The  ^nians  and  Perrhiboeans  bold 

Did  two-and-twenty  good  black  ships  set  oat, 
675  From  hollow  Cyphus,  and  Dodona  cold. 
And  other  habitations  about 
The  pleasant  river  Titaretius, 

That  into  Peneus  runs,  but  doth  not  mix, 
But  glides  like  oil  at  top  of  Peneus, 
680      For  Titaretius  is  a  branch  of  Styx. 

These  Gonneus  led.     Then  the  Magnesians  sent 

From  towns  upon  the  banks  of  Peneus, 
And  sides  of  Pelion  mountain  eminent. 
Forty  good  ships  under  swift  Prothous. 
685  These  were  the  leaders  of  the  Achsean  forces. 
O  Goddess,  tell  me  now  who  was  the  best 
In  battle  of  the  leaders,  and  whose  horses 

In  swiftness  and  in  force  exccll'd  the  rest. 
Eumelus,  his  two  horses  did  surpass 
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0      (Though  thej  were  females)  all  the  rest  for  speed ; 
Their  colour,  age,  and  stature  equal  was, 
Sprung  in  Pieria  from  Apollo*s  breed, 
That  terror  drew  about  as  swift  as  wind. 
'Mongst  Greeks  the  greater  Ajax  had  no  peer. 
)5  For  now  Achilles  had  the  war  declin*d. 

Whom  none  in  prowess  equail'd  or  came  near. 
Nor  other  horses  could  with  his  compare. 
But  at  his  ships  he  discontented  stay'd, 
And  full  of  spite  which  he  th'  Atrides  bare, 
K)      Whilst  on  the  beach  idle  his  soldiers  play'd 
At  who  could  furthest  throw  a  dart  or  stone. 

The  horses  loosely  wander'd  here  and  there 
Amongst  the  people,  and  had  riders  none, 
Or  upon  lote  and  cinquefoil  feeding  were. 
)5  But  the  Achffians  to  Scamander  march'd 
Swiftly  as  when  a  fire  runs  o'er  a  plain 
Which  Phcebus  had  with  a  long  summer  parch'd, 

And  going  made  the  ground  to  groan  again. 
As  when  Jove  angry  lasheth  Arimy, 
10      Whicb  men  say  of  Typhseus  is  the  bed. 
The  earth  therewith  is  made  to  groan  and  sigh. 

So  groan'd  the  ground  when  they  to  Troy  were  led. 
Then  Jove  unto  the  Trojans  Iris  sent. 

Who  old  and  young  were  then  at  IViam's  gate 
15  Assembled  with  the  king  in  parliament. 
Over  their  heads  stood  Iris  as  they  sate. 
Her  voice  was  like  to  that  of  Priam's  son 
Polytes,  that  was  watching  at  the  tomb 
Of  old  w^suites,  there  to  wait  upon 
20       The  coming  of  the  Greeks  to  Bium. 

Old  man,  said  she,  you  love  to  hear  men  preach 

As  in  a  time  of  peace.     But  now  'tis  war. 
The  Greeks  no  more  lie  idle  on  the  beach, 
But  at  your  gates,  and  numberless  they  are, 
25  As  sands  by  the  sea-side,  or  leaves  in  spring. 
And  to  the  city  now  they  bring  the  war. 
Hector,  to  you  this  counsel  now  I  bring. 

Within  ike  city  many  people  are 
To  aid  you  come  of  divers  languages. 
30      Let  them  that  hither  led  them  lead  them  here. 
Arm,  and  command  them  each  one  as  he  please. 

When  she  had  done,  dismiss'd  the  people  were. 
Hector  to  open  all  the  gates  commands, 

And  with  great  clamour  horse  and  foot  come  out. 
35  Before  the  city  a  high  pillar  stands, 

To  which  the  field  lies  open  round  about ; 
And  Battiea  called  was  by  men ; 

Which  'mongst  the  Gods  another  name  did  bear, 
Myrinna's  sepulchre.     And  there  again 
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LIB.  n.        '^^^      '^^  Trojans  and  their  saoooan  mustered  were. 

«.- — I '^  The  Trojans  were  by  Hector  led.     The  besi 

Thecatalogneof  In  battle,  and  in  number  most  were  these^ 

ships  sad  con-  With  spear  in  hand,  and  brass  on  badL  and  bnmL 

™*''^^^  The  Dardans  were  conmianded  hj  ^£iieafl» 

745  (Anchises'  son  ;  but  Venus  was  his  mother; 
Amongst  the  hills  of  Ida  got  he  waa.) 
And  joint  commanders  with  him  were  two  other 

Brave  men,  Archilochns  and  Acamas. 
And  of  2^eia  the  inhabitants, 
750      Which  of  Mount  Ida  lieth  at  the  foot. 
And  on  the  river  of  .£sopus  stands, 

Under  command  of  Pandarus  were  put, 
Son  of  Ljcaon,  and  that  well  knew  how 
To  make  an  arrow  in  the  air  11  j  true. 
755  FhcBbus  himself  had  given  him  a  bow. 

And  how  to  use  the  same  none  better  knew. 
Th'  Adrasteians  and  the  men  of  Apsesus, 

Of  Pityeia  and  Tereia  hill 
Were  bj  Adrastns  led  and  Amphius, 
760      Two  sons  of  Merops,  that  had  mightj  skill 
In  prophecy,  and  botii  of  them  forbad 

Themselves  to  venture  in  the  war  at  Troy. 
But  Fate  a  greater  power  with  them  had. 

And  made  Uiem  go,  but  brought  them  not  awajr. 
765  The  people  of  Peroosia,  and  they 

That  dwell  upon  the  banks  of  Practius, 
Arisbe,  Sestus,  Abydus,  obey 

The  orders  of  their  leader  Asius 
The  son  of  Hyrtacus,  whose  chariot 
770      By  horses  great  and  black  as  any  coal, 
And  on  it  he  to  Ilium  was  brought ; 

And  of  Selleis  race  each  one  a  foaL 
Larissa  was  Pelasgic  by  descent. 
Under  Pylseus  and  Hyppothous, 
775  Two  stout  Pelasgic  leaders  these  were  sent, 

Who  both  the  grandsons  were  of  TeuUwius. 
The  Thracians  on  this  side  Hellespont, 
Were  led  by  Pirns  and  by  Achamas. 
O*  th'  Cycon  who  do  these  oppose  in  frcmt 
780      Troezenus'  son  Euphemus  leader  was. 
From  Amydon  that  standeth  on  the  side 

Of  Axius,  the  fairest  stream  that  flows. 
The  Poeons  came.     P3rrechmus  them  did  guide, 
And  arm'd  they  were  with  arrows  and  with  bows. 
785  The  Enneti  in  Paphlagonia, 

From  whence  proceedeth  of  wild  mules  the  race, 
Parthenius*  brook  and  the  town  Coronia, 
Cytorus,  Sesamus,  and  the  high  place 
Of  th'  Erithius,  and  of  iEgyalus 
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0      The  diarg^  was  given  to  Fylomenus,                             ^XB.  IX. 
And  of  the  Halizons  t'  Epistrophns,  > . ^ 

Bnt  not  alone ;  join'd  with  him  was  Dins  The  caiiOogne  of 

Of  AljbOy  where  is  a  silver  mine.  jj^li  "**  "*°^ 

The  leaders  of  the  Mjsians  were  Chronis,  *^ 

15  And  Enomus.     Both  of  them  could  divine 

By  flight  of  birds,  though  they  foresaw  not  this 
That  in  Scamander  stream  they  both  should  die, 

Slain  by  Achilles  who  there  massacred 
Many  a  Trojan,  many  a  good  ally, 
K)      Which  to  the  sea  the  river  carried. 
The  Phrygians  from  Ascania,  far  ofl^. 

Were  led  by  Phorcys  and  Ascanius  ; 
And  battle  loVd.     But  the  commanders  of 

The  MflBones,  Mesthles  and  Antiphus, 
)5  The  two  sons  were  of  old  Pylomenes, 

Both  of  them  bom  upon  Gygaena  lake, 
(At  th'  foot  of  Tmolus  dwell  the  Maeones.) 

Amphimachus  and  Nastes  charge  did  take 
Of  those  of  Caria,  people  of  rude  tongue  ; 
to      And  of  Miletus,  and  the  hill  Phtheiron, 
And  of  the  towns  that  seated  are  among 

The  windings  of  Maeander,  and  upon 
Mount  Mycale.    And  Nastes  carried  gold 

Unto  the  battle,  like  a  child  or  sot ; 
15  Wherewith  his  life  he  did  not  buy  but  sold. 

For  slain  he  was ;  his  gold  Achilles  got, 
And  left  him  lying  at  the  river  dead. 

The  succours  l^  the  Lydans  sent  to  Troy, 
By  Glaucus  were  and  Eong  Sarpedon  led. 

Far  off  they  dwelt,  and  a  long  march  had  they. 
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Whbm  both  the  armies  were  prepared  for  fight,  Tbe  dael  of  Me- 

The  Trcgans  marched  on  with  noise  and  cry.  ^A^^bl^r 

As  in  the  air  of  cackling  fowl  a  flight,  ^i^  ^„    "^  ** 

Or  like  the  cranes  when  from  the  north  they  fly, 
5  The  army  of  P|ygmflean  men  to  charge. 

And  ^un  the  winter,  with  a  mighty  cry 
Fly  through  the  air  over  the  ocean  large ; 

So  swiAy  march'd  the  Greeks,  but  silently 
Reserved  one  another  to  assist. 
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10      And  sudi  a  dust  betreen  both  bo^  did  rise. 
As  when  apon  the  mountains  lies  a  mist. 

Which  to  a  stone's  cast  limiteth  the  ejea. 
(Which  good  for  thicTes  is,  but  for  shepherds  not) 

So  great  a  dust  the  middle  space  posseat. 
15  When  they  were  near  to  one  another  got. 

Came  Alexander  forth  before  the  rest. 
A  leopard's  skin  he  wore  npon  bis  shoulders. 

Two  spears  in  hand,  his  sword  girt  at  his  side, 
Bow  at  liis  back,  and  brave  U>  the  beholders ; 
30       And  any  of  Achsan  hoet  defied. 
And  glad  was  Menelaas  to  see  this. 

As  when  a  lion  finds  a  Insty  prey, 
A  wild  goat  or  a  stag  well  pleased  is, 

And  hungry  seizes  him  without  delay, 
25  Although  by  hunters  and  by  hounds  pursu'd; 

So  glad  was  Menelaus  him  to  see. 
And  soon  as  be  bia  person  had  well  riew'd, 

Arm'd  from  his  char'ot  to  the  ground  leap'd  he. 
Assiu^d,  as  he  thou^t,  revenge  to  take. 
30      But  soon  aa  Alexander  once  saw  that, 
He  fled  into  the  throng,  as  from  a  snake 

Seen  unawares,  trembling  and  pale  thereat. 
Then  Hector  him  with  words  of  great  disgrace 

Reprov'd  and  said.  Fine  man  and  lover  keen, 
35  Cajoler,  that  confidest  in  thy  face, 

I  would  to  God  thou  bom  badst  never  been, 
Or  never  hadst  been  married.     For  that 

A  great  deal  better  had  been  of  the  twain. 
Than  to  be  scom'd  of  men,  and  pointed  at 
40       For  one  that  durst  not  his  own  word  maintain. 
O  how  the  Greeks  are  laughing  now  to  see 

That  so  absurdly  they  themselves  mistook. 
Supposing  you  some  mighty  man  to  be 

liiat  art  worth  nothing,  judging  by  your  look. 
45  Was't  yon  to  Lacedenion  pass'd  the  deep, 

And  fetch'd  fur  Helen  thence,  the  bane  of  Troy, 
And  now,  wheu  it  concerns  you  her  to  keep. 

You  dare  not  in  her  husband's  presence  stay  ? 
For  you  would  quickly  know  what  kind  of  man 
50       You  have  bereav'd  unjustly  of  his  wife. 
Neither  your  dttem,  nor  your  beauty  can. 

Nor  other  gifts  of  Venus  save  your  life. 
Were  not  the  Trojans  fearful  more  than  needs, 

You  had  a  coat  of  stones  by  this  time  had, 
55  A  fit  reward  for  all  your  evil  deeds. 

This  answer  then  to  Hector,  Paris  made. 
Hector,  since  your  reproof  is  just,  said  he, 

And  your  hard  language  (hs  when  help'd  by  art 
A  shipwright's  axe  strikes  deep  into  a  tree) 
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60      Like  rigid  steel  has  cut  me  to  the  heart ;                       XJB.  ni. 
If  with  Atrides  you  would  have  me  fight,  . .'^ ' 

Object  not  Venus'  favours  ('tis  unfit  The  daei  of  Me- 

The  gifts  of  the  immortal  Gods  to  slight),  neUusand  Paris, 

But  make  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  both  to  sit.  S^tlT^"*  *"' 

65  And  in  the  midst  set  me  and  Menelaus, 

And  which  of  us  shall  have  the  victory, 
Helen  be  his,  and  all  the  wealth  she  has, 

And  'twixt  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  amity. 
Let  this  be  sworn  to,  that  we  may  remain 
70      At  Troy  in  quiet,  and  the  Greeks  repass 
To  Argos  and  Achsea  back  again. 

At  this  brave  proffer  Hector  joyful  was  ; 
And  stepping  forth,  the  Trojan  ranks  kept  in 

With  both  his  hands  o'  th'  middle  of  his  spear. 
75  And  to  shoot  at  him  the  Greeks  begin, 

And  many  took  up  stones  and  hurling  were. 
But  Agamemnon  with  a  voice  as  high 

As  high  as  he  could  raise  it,  to  the  Greeks  cried,  hold. 
Throw  no  more  stones,  let  no  more  arrows  fly ; 
80      Hector  to  us  has  somewhat  to  unfold. 

This  said,  they  held  their  hands,  and  silent  were. 

And  Hector  both  to  Greeks  and  Trojans  spake. 
May  you  be  pleased  on  both  sides  to  hear 

The  motion  I  from  Alexander  make. 
85  Let  arms,  said  he,  on  both  sides  be  laid  by. 

And  in  the  midst  set  him  and  Menelaus, 
And  which  of  them  shall  have  the  victory. 

Be  Helen  his,  with  all  the  wealth  she  has. 
And  let  the  rest  an  oath  on  both  sides  take 
90      The  pacts  agreed  on  not  to  violate. 
When  this  was  said,  then  Menelaus  spake. 

And  both  the  armies  with  great  silence  sate. 
Hear  me  too  then,  said  Mendaus,  who 

By  Alexander  have  been  most  offended. 
95  K  youll  do  that  which  I  advise  you  to. 

The  quarrel  he  began  will  soon  be  ended. 
Which  of  us  two  shall  fall  in  single  fight. 

Let  him  die  only,  and  the  rest  agree. 
Bring  forth  two  lambs,  one  black,  another  white, 
100      To  t'  Earth  and  Sun  a  sacrifice  to  be. 
Another  we  will  sacrifice  to  Jove. 

And  let  the  old  King  Priam  present  be, 
(His  proud  sons  think  themselves  all  oaths  above) 

That  what  is  sworn  he  may  performed  see. 
105  No  hold  is  to  be  taken  of  an  oath 

Which  young  men  make,  whose  likings  change  like  wind. 
But  old  men  can  foresee  what's  good  for  both. 

Tis  good  for  both  that  makes  a  contract  bind. 
These  words  did  to  both  armies  sweetly  sound  ; 
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LIB.  III.        ^^^      They  thought  the  worst  was  put ;  and  up  tlie^  lied 

^ , '  Their  horses  ;  and  their  speaxs  etu6k  in  the  gnmnd, 

The  duel  ofMe-  With  spaces  left  between  them,  but  not  wide. 

neUttsandPteii,  Then  Hector  to  the  king  two  heralds  sent, 

for^andingof  To  fetch  the  lambs,  and  Priam  to  imjJOTe 

115  To  take  the  oath.     From  Agamemnon  went 
Talthjbins  to  the  fleet  to  fetch  two  more. 
Meanwhile  to  the  fair  Helen  Iris  came, 

So  like  t*  Antenor's  wife  Laodice, 
King  Priam's  daughter,  that  she  seem'd  the  same. 
120      Quickly  she  found  her  ;  for  at  work  was  she 
Upon  a  double  splendid  web,  wherein 

Many  a  cruel  battle  she  had  wrought 
The  Trojans  and  th'  incensed  Gredu  between. 
That  for  her  own  sake  only  had  been  fought. 
125  Come  nymph,  said  Iris,  see  one  battle  more 

Between  the  gallant  men  of  Greece  and  Troy. 
They  fight  not  altogether  as  before, 

But  ffllent  sit,  and  from  their  arms  away. 
Shields  are  their  cushions,  planted  are  their  speun ; 
130      Paris  and  Menelaus  only  fight. 

Save  these  two  no  man  any  armour  wears  ; 

And  you  his  wife  are,  that  has  greatest  might 
Thus  Lns  said,  and  her  inspired  anew 
With  love  to  Menelaus  as  before. 
135  Then  o'er  her  head  a  milk-white  scarf  she  threw, 
And  out  went  weeping  at  the  chamber  door. 
But  not  alone ;  two  maidens  foUow'd  her. 

Fair  iEthre  Pittheus'  child,  and  Clymene. 
And  quickly  at  the  Scean  gate  they  were, 
140      Where  Priam  sate  ;  and  in  his  company 
Were  the  old  lords,  I^unpus  and  Clytius, 

And  Icetaon,  and  Ucalegon, 
Antenor,  Thymetes,  and  Panthous, 
Whence  both  the  armies  they  might  look  upon. 
145  Old  men  they  were,  but  had  brave  obtains  been, 
And  now  for  consultation  prized  were. 
As  soon  as  Helen  came  into  their  sight, 

They  whisper'd  one  another  in  the  ear, 
I  cannot  blame  the  man  that  for  her  strives, 
150      Like  an  immortal  Grod  she  is.     Yet  so^ 
Rather  than  we  should  hazard  all  our  lives, 

I  should  advise  the  king  to  let  her  go. 
Thus  said  they  one  t*  anoUier.     But  the  king 
Call'd  her  and  said,  daughter,  sit  down  by  me, 
155  (Not  you,  but  the  immortsJ  powers  bring 
Upon  ^e  Trojans  this  calamity.) 
And  tell  me  who  that  great  Achaeiui  is. 

I  see  some  higher  by  the  head  than  he, 
But  comelier  man  I  never  saw  than  this. 
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10      Nor  liker  to  a  king  in  majesty.  j^jg^  Uj^ 

O  king,  then  answered  Helen,  to  whom  I  >—  \  ^^ 

Of  all  men  owe  most  reverence  and  fear,  The  duel  of  Me- 

Would  I  had  rather  chosen  there  to  die,  nelawMd  Pari.. 

Xhan  to  your  son's  ill  counsel  given  ear,  SL  wLT**^*  ""^ 

Id  Leaving  my  house,  my  child,  and  brothers  two, 
And  all  my  sweet  companions  for  his  sake. 
But  since  I  cannot  what  is  done  undo. 

Unto  your  question  I'll  now  answer  make. 
The  man  you  point  to  Agamemnon  is, 
^0      A  good  king,  and  a  valiant  man  in  fight, 
And  brother  to  the  husband  is  of  this 

Unworthy  woman,  me,  that  did  him  slight. 
And  Priam  then  the  man  admiring  said, 
Happy  Atrides,  great  is  thy  command, 
"5  Whose  soldiers  though  now  very  much  decay'd, 
In  such  great  multitude  before  us  stand. 
At  a  great  fight  I  was  in  Phrygia, 

And  brought  to  Otreus  and  Mygdon  aid 
Against  the  Amazons.     I  never  saw 
^0      Till  then,  so  many  for  a  fight  array'd, 
As  were  the  Amazons,  upon  the  banks 

Of  Sangareus,  and  yet  they  fewer  were, 
Than  are  contained  in  the  bristled  ranks 
Of  th'  armed  Greeks  that  stand  before  us  here. 
36  Again  Ulysses  coming  in  his  sight, 

Tell  me,  said  he,  sweet  daughter,  who  is  this  ? 
He  wants  the  head  of  Agamemnon's  height. 

But  at  the  breast  and  shoulders  broader  is. 
His  arms  lie  still  upon  the  ground  ;  but  he 
)0      In  no  one  certain  place  himself  can  keep. 
But  through  the  ranks  and  files  runs  busily, 

Just  as  a  ram  runs  in  a  fold  of  sheep. 
To  this  Jove's  daughter,  Helen,  thus  replies. 
Ulysses  'tis,  the  old  Laertes'  son, 
)5  Of  Ithaca ;  to  counsel  and  devise, 

In  all  the  army  like  him  there  is  none. 

0  Helen,  said  Antenor,  you  say  right ; 
On  your  affair  he  once  came  into  Troy 

With  Menelaus.     I  did  them  both  invite 
^      To  sup  with  me ;  and  in  my  house  they  lay. 

1  them  compar'd.     When  at  their  audience 
They  both  stood  up,  Atrides  taller  seem'd  ; 

Sitting  UljTsses  won  most  reverence, 

And  was  amongst  the  people  most  esteem'd. 
^  And  when  they  were  orations  to  make, 

Atrides'  words  went  easily  and  close, 
For  little  he,  but  to  the  purpose  spake. 

Though  th'  younger  man.    But  when  Ulysses  rose, 
Upon  the  ground  a  while  he  fix'd  his  eyes, 

VOL.  X.  D 
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LIB.  III.  ^^^      ^^^  ^^^  moy'd  the  sceptre  in  hb  hind ; 

V- — ^ — ^  You  would  have  thought  him  sullen  or  unwise. 

The  dad  of  Mo-  That  did  not  yet  his  bnsness  understand. 

Dflkuf  andPteb,  jjut  when  his  voice  was  raised  to  the  height, 

fcr  tib^endiiig  of  j^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  winter's  day 

216  His  gentle  words  fell  from  him,  no  man  mig^t 

With  him  compare ;  so  much  his  words  did  w&fJL 
Then  Priam  seeing  Ajax,  ask'd  again. 

What  Greek  is  that,  that  taller  by  the  heal 
And  shoulders  is  than  all  the  other  men  ? 
220      And  Helen  to  the  king  thus  answered. 

Great  Ajaz ;  who  of  th'  Argives  is  the  sc(mce: 

And  he  o'  th'  other  side  Idomeneus, 
Who  was  the  guest  of  Menelaus  once. 

And  lodg'd  at  Lacedemon  in  his  house. 
225  And  now  I  see  the  rest,  and  could  them  name. 

But  Castor  I  and  Pollux  cannot  see- 
Two  princes  are  they,  and  well  known  by  Fame^ 

And  by  one  mother  brothers  are  to  me. 
Did  they  not  pass  the  sea  ?    Yes  sure  they  did 
230      Come  with  the  rest ;  but  are  asham'd  of  me. 
And  in  the  Argive  fleet  lie  somewhere  hid. 

And  will  not  in  my  shame  partakers  be. 
Thus  Helen  said,  because  she  could  not  tell 

Whether  her  brothers  were  alive  or  dead. 
236  But  dead  they  were  ;  and,  where  they  both  diddwA 

In  Lacedemon  they  were  buried. 
The  heralds  now  the  two  lambs  had  brou£^  io, 

That  for  their  sacrifice  appointed  were. 
And  full  of  noble  wine  a  great  goat  skin. 
240      Idaeus  with  the  golden  cups  stood  near. 
And  pray'd  the  king  to  go  down  to  the  plain. 

There  stay  for  you  the  Greeks  and  TVojans  both ; 
A  peace  agreed  on  is ;  but  all  in  vain 

Unless  you  also  go  and  take  the  oath. 
246  For  Paris  must  wi^  Menelaus  fight, 

And  he  must  Helen  and  her  wealth  enjoy 
Upon  whose  side  the  victory  shall  light ; 

The  Greeks  return  ;  and  peace  remain  at  Troy* 
These  words  to  th'  old  man's  heart  came  cold  as  ice* 
260      But  straight  he  bade  his  coach  made  ready  be. 
The  servants  made  it  ready  in  a  trice. 

And  up  into  't  Antenor  went  and  he  ; 
And  pass'd  the  Scaean  gate  into  the  plain. 

And  when  they  came  near  to  Scamander^s  baakS} 
255  From  out  the  coach  alighted  they  again, 

And  stood  between  the  adverse  armies'  ranks. 
Then  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses  came. 

And  to  the  contract  for  the  Greeks  did  swear. 
And  Priam  and  Antenor  swore  the  s^une. 
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260      The  heralds  mix  the  wine  with  water  dear ;  1,19,  HI. ' 

And  poured  water  on  the  princes'  hands.  ^ ^— ^ 

Atrides  at  his  sword  a  knife  did  wear,  Tbe  dud  of  Me- 

And  as  he  near  unto  the  victims  stands,  SJa*"^-^'"^ 

Cuts  with  it  from  their  foreheads  locks  of  hair,  S«  wwT* 

265  Which  by  the  heralds  were  distributed, 
Till  ev'rj  leader  part  had  of  the  hair. 
The  ceremonies  being  finished, 

Atrides  to  the  Gods  then  made  this  prayer. 
0  mighty  Jove,  the  monarch  of  the  Gods, 
270       O  glorious  8un,  with  thy  all-seeing  eye, 
O  Streams,  O  Earth,  O  you  that  hold  the  rod 

Beneath  the  earth,  scourges  of  peijury, 
Hear  me,  and  be  you  witnesses  of  this. 
If  Menelaus  be  by  Paris  slain, 
276  Let  Helen  and  the  wealth  she  has  be  his, 
And  to  Achasa  we  return  again. 
If  slain  by  Menelaus  Paris  be. 

Let  Helen  with  her  wealth  to  Greece  be  sept 
With  some  amends  made  for  the  injury, 
280      To  be  of  th'  wrong  done  an  acknowledgment 
J£  such  amends  the  Trojans  will  not  make, 

I  will  pursue  the  war,  and  here  abide, 
1111 1  the  town  of  Ilium  shall  take. 

Or  till  the  Gods  the  quarrel  shall  decide. 
285  This  said,  the  victims  with  his  knife  he  slew. 

And  sprawling  there  upon  the  place  they  lay. 
Then  into  golden  cups  the  wine  they  drew. 

And  pouPd  it  on  the  lambs.     Then  prayed  they 
Both  Greeks  and  Trojans  ;  Jove,  and  pow'rs  divine, 
290      Who  first  to  break  this  peace  shall  go  about, 
As  poured  on  the  victims  is  this  wine. 

So  they,  and  their  sons'  brains  be  poured  out. 
Thus  prayed  they.    But  Jove  that  pray'r  did  slight. 
Then  Priam  said.  To  Troy  return  will  L 
295  It  cannot  please  me  to  behold  the  fight. 

For  none  but  Gods  know  which  of  them  shall  die. 
And  then  into  the  char'ot  went  again 

He  and  Antenor,  and  drave  t'  Ilium, 
And  with  them  carried  their  victims  slain. 
300      Then  in  Ulysses  and  great  Hector  come. 
And  having  measur'd  out  the  lists,  wherein 

They  were  to  fight,  then  the  two  lots  they  drew 
For  who  to  throw  his  spear  should  first  begin. 
And  then  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  pray'd  anew. 
305  O  glorious  Jove,  whom  all  the  Gods  obey. 
Let  him  that  of  the  war  the  author  was 
Be  slain,  and  all  the  rest  firm  peace  e^joy. 

Then  mighty  Hector  shook  the  skull  of  brass. 
The  lot  thai  was  the  first  drawn  out,  was  that 
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LIB.  m.       31^      Which  gave  to  Paris  the  right  to  begin. 

^^-« '  Then  down  upon  the  ground  Uie  people  sate 

The  dmi  of  Me-  In  order  as  their  armour  pke'd  had  been. 

ft^^^^£^  And  Paris  arm'd  himself,  and  first  puto  on 

Um  wir/"^  ^^  leg-pieces  of  brass,  and  closely  ties, 

316  That  silvej^d  over  were  at  th'  ancle-bone. 

And  then  his  breast-plate  to  his  breast  applies. 
Ljcaon's  breast-plate  'twas,  but  ev'rj  whit 

As  just  upon  him  sat,  as  it  had  done 
Upon  Ljcaon  when  he  used  it. 
320      And  next  to  this  his  good  sword  he  puts  on. 
And  then  his  broad  shidd  and  his  helmet  good. 

And  last  of  all  a  spear  takes  in  his  hand. 
And  in  like  armour  Menelaus  stood. 

Then  come  they  forth,  and  in  the  lists  thej  stanl 
32o  And  one  did  on  another  fiercely  look. 

(The  people  stupid  sat  'twizt  hope  and  fear.) 
And  when  they  come  were  nigh,  their  spears  they  shooli:. 

But  Paris  was  the  first  to  throw  his  spear, 
And  threw,  and  smote  the  shield  of  Menelaus, 
330      But  through  the  mettle  tough  it  passed  not. 
But  tum'd,  and  bended  at  the  point  it  was. 

Tlien  Menelaus  was  to  throw  by  lot. 
But  first  he  prayed.     Grant  me,  O  Jove,  said  he. 
That  this  my  spear  may  Alexander  slay, 
335  Who  was  the  first  that  did  the  injury ; 

That  they  who  shall  be  bom  hereafter  may 
Not  dare  to  violate  the  sacred  laws 

Of  hospitality.     Having  thus  said. 
He  threw  his  spear,  which  Paris'  shield  did  pass, 
340      And  through  his  breast-plate  quite,and  there  itstaj'd; 
But  tore  his  coat.    And  diere  he  had  been  dead. 

But  that  his  belly  somewhat  he  drew  back. 
Then  with  his  sword  Atrides  smote  his  head 
Which  arm'd  was,  and  the  sword  in  pieces  broke. 
345  Then  Menelaus  grieved  at  the  heart. 

Looking  to  heaven  did  on  Jove  complain. 
O  Jove,  that  of  the  Gods  most  cruel  art. 

Broken  my  sword,  my  spear  is  thrown  in  vain. 
Then  suddenly  laid  hold  on  Paris'  crest, 
350      And  to  the  Greeks  to  drag  him  did  begin, 
And  Paris  then  was  mightily  distrest, 

Choakt  by  the  latchet  underneath  his  chin. 
And  to  the  Greeks  had  dragg'd  been  by  the  heail, 
J£  Venus  to  his  aid  had  not  come  in, 
355  Who  broke  the  string  and  him  delivered. 
Atrides'  conquest  else  had  famous  been. 
Then  to  the  Greeks  the  empty  cask  he  threw. 
But  Venus  snatcht  him  from  him  in  a  mist. 
And  whither  she  convey'd  him  none  there  knew. 


I. 


A  God  dlie  'u,  an<)  ran  ilo  whnt  she  list. 
'Wluni  Paris  to  his  chunber  was  convey'd. 

His  chamber  which  of  perfumes  sweetly  smelt, 
Then  puis  shi?  on  tlie  form  of  an  old  mud 

llint  Helen  scrv'd  when  she  at  Sparbi  dwelt. 
i  And  in  that  shape  went  to  call  Helen  home. 

That  stood  with  oilitr  ladies  of  the  town 
Upon  a  low'r.     inieii  she  was  to  her  come, 

She  gently  with  her  finger  stirr'd  her  gown. 
Uelen,  said  she,  Paris  has  for  you  sent, 
t       And  on  his  glorious  tied  dolh  for  you  slay. 
Not  OS  a  man  tliat  came  from  fight,  but  went 

To  dance,  or  Irom  it  wltc  new  come  away. 
Helen  at  this  was  mo*M,  and  mark'd  her  eyes. 

And  of  her  lovely  neck  did  notice  take, 
375  And  knew  'iwrk  Venus  though  in  this  disguise ; 

And  troubled  aa  she  was,  thus  to  her  spake. 
Venus,  why  seek  you  to  deceive  me  still, 

Since  Menelaus  bos  the  victory  ? 
Thougli  I  have  wraog'd  him,  he  receive  me  will, 
'  SSO       And  you  eome  hither  now  to  hinder  me. 
Whitlier  d'ye  mean  to  send  mc  further  yet ; 

To  Phrygia  or  to  Mneonia, 
Tbat  there  I  may  nnotlier  husbtmd  get? 

tTou  shall  not  me  to  Alexander  draw. 
Go  to  bim  you,  and  Heaven  for  ever  quit ; 
Grieve  with  him  ;  have  a  care  the  man  (o  save, 
And  by  his  side  continually  to  ait, 
TQ]  he  his  bride  have  made  you,  or  bis  slave. 
I  will  not  to  him  go  (for  'twere  a  shame) 
Nor  any  longer  meddle  with  his  bed, 
Var  longer  bear  the  scorns,  nor  mock?,  nor  blame 

Whicli  i'mm  the  wives  of  Troy  I  suffered. 
Then  Venus  vext,  Hussie,  said  she,  no  more 
Provoke  my  nnger.     If  I  angry  be, 
3£tS  .Anil  hate  you  ss  1  loved  you  before. 

The  armie'S  both  will  to  your  death  agree. 
Thit  said,  the  beauteous  Helen  frighted  was. 

And  with  the  Goddess  went,  who  led  the  way. 
And  by  the  Trojan  wives  did  quiet  pass 
100       Unto  the  house  where  Alexander  lay. 
Tth'  rooms  below  at  work  her  women  were. 

But  up  went  Helen  with  the  Goddess  fair. 
And  when  to  Alexander  they  were  near. 
The  Goddess  unto  Helen  fetfht  a  chair. 
KU  Then  at  she  down,  and  look'd  at  him  again. 

Yon  conic  from  battle.     I  would  you  had  there 
And  by  my  former  hushund's  band,  been  skin. 
Tow  bragg'd  you  were  his  better  at  a  speur. 
Go  chiUenge  him  egaiu,  and  fight  anew. 
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The  duel  of  If  •• 
lieltnsitidnuia, 
tot  the  ending  oi 
the  war. 


410      But  do  not  though,  for  fear  yon  sbould  be  k3l*d 
But  rather  when  jou  see  him,  him  eschew, 

Lest  he  should  leave  jou  dead  upon  the  field. 
To  Helen  Alexander  then  replied. 
Fdrbear ;  though  he  have  now  the  vletorjr 
416  Bj  Pallas'  help ;  there  are  Grods  on  our  stde. 
And  they  another  time  may  favour  me. 
Let's  go  to  bed,  and  in  sweet  love  agree. 

Yoiir  beauty  never  did  me  so  mudi  move. 
At  Lacedemon,  nor  in  Cranae ; 
420      Where  the  first  blessing  I  had  of  jour  love. 
This  said,  to  bed  thev  went,  first  he,  then  she. 

Atrides  then  sought  Paris  in  the  throng 
O'th'  Trojans  and  their  aids ;  but  could  not  see 
Nor  hear  of  him  the  company  among. 
425  They  would  not  have  conceal'd  hun  though  they  migltt ; 
But  had  to  Menelaus  him  betray'd. 
So  hateful  to  the  Trojans  was  his  sight 

Then  stood  King  Agamenmon  up  and  sdd, 
Hear  me  ye  Trojans  and  your  aids,    ms  plain 
430      That  Menelaus  has  the  victory. 

Let  Helen  therefore  rendered  be  again, 
And  pay  your  fine,    ms  right,  the  Greeks  all  crj. 
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Thearticlet 
broken  by 
the  Trojans. 


LIB.  IV. 

Mean  while  the  Gods  at  counsel  drinking  sat* 

Hebe  the  nectar  carried  up  and  down. 
And  Jove  amongst  them  present  was  thereat^ 

And  sitting  had  his  eyes  upon  Troy  town. 
5  Then  Jupiter  puts  out  a  word,  to  see 

What  Juno  would  unto  the  same  reply. 
Two  Groddesses  assistants  are  (said  he) 

To  Menelaus,  but  sit  idly  by, 
Pallas  and  Juno ;  but  on  th'other  side 
10      Venus  gives  Paris  aid,  and  really 

Has  helpt  him  when  he  thought  he  should  have  died; 

Though  Menelaus  have  the  victory. 
But  let  us  now  think  which  the  best  will  be. 

To  sufier  war  to  make  an  end  of  Troy, 
16  Or  let  Troy  stand  and  make  them  to  agree. 

And  Helen  with  Atrides  go  her  way. 
Juno  and  Pallas  that  together  sat, 

Grumble  and  plot ;  Pallas  her  spite  kept  in. 
J3ut  such  of  Juno  was  the  choler,  that 
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20      Had  ahe  not  spoke,  her  heart  had  broken  been.             xJB.  lY. 
Harsh  Jove,  said  she,  what  do  jou  mean  by  this  ?  ^ r-^-^ 

Shall  I  with  so  mnch  sweat,  and  labour  spent,  The  uticiet 

And  horses  tir'd,  now  of  my  purpose  miss  ?  broken  bj 

Da     But  the  other  Gods  will  not  consent  ^*  ^j"^ 

25  Devil,  said  Jove,  what  hurt  is  done  to  you 

By  Priam  and  his  sons,  that  you  should  so 
Fiercely  the  ruin  of  the  town  pursue  ? 

I  think  if  you  int'  Ilium  should  go. 
And  eat  up  Priam  and  his  children  all, 
30      And  every  Trojan  in  the  town  beside, 
Man,  woman,  child  alive  within  the  wall. 

Your  anger  will  at  last  be  satisfied. 
Do  as  you  please.     It  shall  breed  no  contention 

'Twixt  you  and  me.     But  then  remember  this, 
35  When  I  to  raze  a  city  have  intention 

That  yours,  and  greatly  in  your  favour  is. 
To  let  me  do't  without  plea  or  request ; 

Since  to  give  you  your  will  I  lose  my  own. 
For  Ilium  I  love  above  the  rest, 
40      Though  under  Heaven  be  many  a  goodly  town. 
For  I  by  Priam  and  his  people  still 

Have  honoured  been,  my  altars  fichly  serv'd 
With  wine  and  sacrifices  to  my  will. 

Which  is  the  honour  to  the  Grods  reserv'd. 
45  To  this  the  Goddess  Juno  then  replied, 

Three  cities  I  prefer  before  the  rest, 
Argos,  and  Sparta,  and  Mycena  wide. 

Destroy  you  may  which  of  them  you  think  best. 
If  you  see  cause ;  111  not  stand  in  your  way. 
50      Or  if  I  do,  what  mends  can  I  have  so  ? 

For  since  your  power  does  mine  so  much  outweigh, 

It  will  be  done  whether  I  will  or  no. 
But  you  ought  not  t'undo  what  I  have  done. 

For  I  a  Goddess  am,  and  have  the  same 
55  Parents,  of  whom  you  boast  to  be  the  son. 

And  further  of  your  wife  I  bear  the  name. 
Whom  mortals  and  immortals  all  obey. 

Then  let  us  not  in  such  things  disagree. 
But  I  to  you,  and  you  to  me  give  way. 
60      For  of  our  two  minds  all  Ihe  Grods  will  be. 
Let  Pallas  to  the  army  straight  be  sent 

To  make  the  Trojans  first  the  peace  to  break. 
And  Jupiter  to  do  so  was  content. 

And  did  fas  he  was  bid)  to  Pallas  speak. 
65  Pallas,  said  he,  down  to  the  armies  go, 

Let  not  this  peace  be  by  the  Trojans  kept. 
When  Pallas  heard  her  father  Jove  say  so, 

Glad  of  the  errand,  from  the  sky  she  leapt. 
Just  like  a  falling  star,  which  Saturn  sends 
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LIB.  IV .  70      To  armies  or  unto  seaforiog  men ; 

> . '  IVhich  change  of  fortune,  commonly  portends. 

The  articles  The  Goddcss  through  the  air  descendii^  then, 

brdren  by  Splendid  and  sparkling  on  the  ground  did  hf^t 

the  Tngen..  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  g^^  amiy'd, 

75  Both  Greeks  and  Trojans  wond'red  at  the  sight ; 
And  one  unto  another  next  him  said. 
This  bloody  war  will  sure  return  again, 

Or  else  the  peace  be  surer  made  than  *tis ; 
But  which  o'  th'  two  Jove  has  not  yet  made  pkin, 
80      Who  l)oth  of  peace  and  war  disposer  is. 
Fallas  the  form  took  of  Laodocus, 

Antenor's  son,  and  went  into  the  throng 
0*  th'  Trojans  to  inquire  for  Fandarus. 
At  last  she  found  him  his  own  troops  among, 
85  Tliat  were  of  Lycaonia  the  bands, 
And  from  Zeleia  led  by  Pandarus 
To  Bium,     There  Pallas  by  him  stands 

Like  to  Antenor's  son ;  and  to  him  thus : 
Lycaon's  son,  says  she,  dare  you  let  fly 
90      A  shaft  at  Menelaus  ?    For  I  know 
The  Trojans  all  would  thank  you,  specially 

Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  and  bestow 
Great  presents  on  you  if  you  should  him  kilL 
Shoot  at  him  then,  and  to  Apollo  pray, 
96  The  God  of  archers,  that  he  help  you  will. 
And  vow  a  hecatomb  of  lambs  to  pay, 
When  to  Zeleia  safely  you  come  home. 
For  there  your  people  to  Apollo  vow. 
When  this  was  goid,  the  vain  man  overcome, 
100      From  off  his  shoulders  taketh  down  his  bow, 
(Which  did  a  lusty  goat's  head  once  adorn. 
Which  with  a  shaft  he  killed  had  among 
The  rocks,  and  taken  from  his  head  the  horn. 
Which  was  no  less  than  sixteen  handfuls  long, 
105  And  to  a  fletcher  gave  it  to  be  wrought. 

Shaven,  and  polish'd,  and  gilt  at  the  hand.) 
This  bow  he  bent ;  and  lest  the  foe  should  know*t. 

He  crouched  down,  and  laid  it  on  the  sand. 
But  lest  the  Greeks  should  rush  on  him,  before 
110       He  ready  were  to  shoot,  they  that  stood  near, 
Before  him  with  their  bucklers  stood  good  store. 
.  And  being  now  delivered  of  that  fear. 
From  out  the  quiver  takes  an  arrow  keen. 
And  new,  well  wing'd  to  carry  mischief  true, 
115  Which  shot  before  that  time  had  never  been. 
But  yet  his  vow  before  his  arrow  flew. 
Phoebus,  said  he,  if  I  Atrides  slay ; 
As  soon  as  I  shall  to  Zeleia  come, 
I  vow  unto  your  deity  to  pay 


120       Of  my  first-jvnneil  lambs  nn  hwalomb. 
Tben  to  lii*  breast  he  drew  the  leather  string, 

And  to  the  how  rcHirn'J  the  arrow  head. 
Oit  leapt  the  ehaft,  and  as  it  went  did  sing 

Amongst  Ihe  throng,  as  plcas*d  mui's  blow!  to  shed. 
1 135  And,  Ucnclaua,  now  lUc  Gods  you  blesi, 


And  cliielly  Fallon,  tlial  before  you  Etood, 

■     ■        M  llie  •     " 


IHft  / 
I      And  tuni'd  llie  deadly  itirow  from  your  brenst, 
I  About  as  much  as  a  kind  mother  could 

[      From  her  child's  face  divert  n  busy  fly  ; 
UO      And  made  it  on  the  golden  buckle  fall, 
f      Where  of  bU  brewt-plate  double  was  the  ply, 
And  though  it  poss'd  through  buckle,  plate,  aud  nil, 
Aod  girdle  which  his  coat  unto  him  bound, 
Tbo  shaft  into  bis  body  penetrated, 
135  And  made,  though  not  n  great  oue,  yet  a  n-ound, 

tThe  force  it  went  with  being  much  abated ; 
Tet  out  thp  blood  ran.     As  when  ivoiy 
Is  nain'd  with  crimson,  to  adorn  the  cbecks 
Of  the  proud  steeds,  and  please  the  driver's  eye, 
Uaity  a  cavalier  to  have  it  «eeks. 
The  dnme  that  staiu'd  it  then  holds  np  the  prize. 
And  keeps  it  by  her  as  a  precious  tiling ; 
So  lovely  seems  the  colour  to  her  eyes, 
A*  to  be  sold  to  none  but  (o  a  king. 
Sn  look'd  his  body  when  the  elreams  of  blood 
IIi«  iv'ry  legs  and  instepa  did  defile. 
Uut  Agamemnon  stiff  with  horror  stood; 
And  so  did  Menclaus  for  a  while. 
But  when  he  «.tw  the  arrow  barbs  appear 
Above  the  nerve,  his  courage  came  again. 
But  Agamemnon,  not  yet  out  of  fear. 

Did  of  thi!  Trojana*  i«MJury  complain. 
Itrolher,  said  he,  and  took  him  by  the  band. 
Dear  brother,  'tis  the  oath  that  has  you  slain, 

F  Making  you  thus  before  the  Trojans  stand. 
Itut  cure  I  am  the  oath  cannot  be  vnin, 
Confirmed  with  so  great  solemnity. 
TLcy  shall,  (hough  late,  pay  for  it  with  their  lives  ; 
(For  Jove  ne'er  fails  to  punish  peijury) 
Both  theythemfelvc;!, their children.and  theirwjves. 
For  I  well  know  the  fatal  day  will  come 
To  Priam,  and  lu  Priam's  people  all. 
Jove  will  bis  binek  sliield  sliake  o'er  Dium, 
And  for  this  ugly  action  make  it  fall. 
IH^  This,  Menelaus,  is  a  thing  to  come. 

but  what  if  of  your  wound  you  chance  to  die  ? 
The  Argives  straight  will  think  of  going  home. 
How  by  the  Greeks  then  scorned  shdl  be  I ! 
Ilow  proud  will  Priam  and  the  IVojans  be, 
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IitB<  rv*       17^      When  Argive  Helen  shall  be  left  behind, 
V-    ,    »»  And  your  bones  rotting  in  the  ground  their  see, 

Tlw  artiolet  Without  effecting  what  they  had  designed  ? 

^|°^^l*y  Some  trampling  on  your  grave  perhaps  will  SKy» 

Tnitm,  Would  Agamemnon  thus  would  always  Tent 

176  His  choler,  as  he  now  has  done  at  Troy, 

Now  gone  with  empty  ships  back  to  repent. 
Leaving  his  brother  M^elaus  here. 

Then  should  I  wish  the  earth  would  swallow  me. 
But  Menelaus,  to  displace  that  fear, 
180      Fright  not  the  army,  brother,  thus  said  he. 
Not  mortal  is  the  wound.    ^Twixt  me  and  death 
My  armour  and  the  clasps  stood,  all  of  brass ; 
Besides  a  good  tough  girdle  underneath. 
Pray  Grod  't  be  true,  said  he  to  Menelaus, 
186  But  we  must  send  for  a  chirurgeon, 
To  mitigate  with  lenitives  the  pain. 
Talthybius,  said  he,  call  Machaon, 

And  having  found  him  quickly  come  again. 
Tell  him  he  must  to  Menelaus  come, 
190      Who  by  a  foe  is  with  an  arrow  shot, 
Trojan  or  Lycian,  I  know  not  whom, 

That  with  great  grief  to  us  has  honour  got 
This  said,  the  herald  went  and  look'd  about 
Amongst  the  troops  of  Tricca  which  he  led. 
196  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  found  him  out 
With  many  targetiers  environed. 
You  must,  said  he,  to  Menelaus  come. 

Who  by  some  foe  is  with  an  arrow  shot, 
Trojan  or  Lycian,  I  know  not  whom, 
200      That,  with  great  grief  to  us,  has  honour  got 
'Tis  Agamemnon  calls  you.    Then  they  pass 

Together  through  the  host,  and  hastened 
Till  they  were  come  where  Menelaus  was 
With  many  other  lords  encompassed. 
206  There  Machaon  the  arrow  first  pulls  out 

(The  barbs  were  broken  as  they  came  away) 
Then  took  he  off  his  armour  and  his  coat 

Then  sucked  he  the  wound  the  blood  to  stay ; 
And  laid  on  unguents  to  allay  the  pain. 
210      Meanwhile  the  Trojans  arm'd  were  coming  in. 
And  then  the  Greeks  were  forc'd  to  arm  again. 

And  Agamemnon's  virtue  now  was  seen. 
He  did  not  at  their  coming  sleep  nor  start, 
But  speedily  prepared  for  the  fight, 
216  And  of  a  chief  commander  did  the  part, 

His  own  commanders  first  to  disaffright 
His  horses  and  his  chariot  he  sent  off. 
T*  Eurymeaon,  the  son  of  Ptolemy, 
The  son  of  Firus  he  gave  charge  thereof, 
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20      And  bad  him  with  it  always  to  be  nigh,  ^j^^  jy^ 

To  use  when  labour  tired  had  his  knees.  '    _* 

Through  the  great  army  then  on  foot  he  went,  Th«  fint  battle. 

And  where  them  hasting  to  the  fight  he  sees, 
He  gives  them  in  few  words  encouragement. 
^5  On,  Aleves,  and  be  sure  Jove  never  fights 

Against  good  men  for  such  perfidious  knaves. 
But  leave  them  will  for  food  to  dogs  and  kites, 

And  to  their  foes  their  wives  and  children  slaves. 
But  where  he  saw  the  soldiers  negligent, 
}0      His  admonition  was  then  severe. 

Fie,  Argives,  what  d'  you  fear  ?    To  what  intent 

Stand  you  thus  staring  like  a  herd  of  deer  ? 
Just  like  so  many  deer  that  had  been  chased 
O'er  some  great  plain  looking  about  they  stay, 
15  So  stand  you  here  like  flighted  deer  amazed. 

Till  to  our  ships  come  down  the  troops  of  Troy, 
To  try  if  Jbve  will  help  you  there  or  no. 

Thas  he  commanding  went  the  host  throughout. 
And  when  the  martial  Cretans  he  came  to, 
10      Where  armed  stood  Idomeneus  stout. 
(Meriones  the  rear  led,  he  the  van) 

And  Agamemnon  look'd  on  them  with  joy ; 
And  to  Idomeneus  thus  began. 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  me  assist  at  Troy 
i5  I  value  you  the  most,  both  in  the  war 

And  otherwise.    And  when  at  feast  we  drink, 
Other  men's  cups  by  measure  stinted  are. 

But  yours,  as  mine,  stands  always  full  to  th'  brink. 
The  King  of  Crete  replied,  I  shall,  said  he, 
»0      Continue  still  your  good  confederate. 
As  heretofore  I  promised  you  to  be. 

But  go,  /md  th'  other  leaders  animate. 
That  we  may  with  the  Trojans  quickly  fight. 
Then  woe  be  to  them,  sure  they  are  to  die 
'>5  Who  of  the  Grods  and  sacred  oaths  make  light 
Then  on  went  Agamemnon  joyfully ; 
And  came  to  the  quarters  of  the  Ajaxes, 

There  armed  both  oompletCi  and  followed 
With  a  huge  multitude  of  Greeks  he  sees, 
(0      And  ready  to  the  battle  to  be  led. 
As  when  a  Miepherd  from  a  hill  espies 

A  full-charg^  cloud  march  tow'rds  him  in  the  deep, 
It  seems  as  black  as  pitch  unto  his  eyes. 
And  makes  him  seek  a  shelter  for  his  sheep ; 
15  So  black  the  squadrons  of  the  Ajaxes, 

And  horrible  with  thick  and  upright  spears 
T  Atrides  seem,  and  well  it  did  him  please. 

And  both  of  ^em  he  thus  commends  and  cheers. 
O  Ajaxes,  expect  not  I  should  bid 
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UB.  IV.       270      You  he&rten  up  your  army  for  the  fight; 

* r— '  'Tis  done  so  well  already,  there's  no  need. 

The  fint  battle.  O  Jove,  ApoUo,  Pallas,  that  I  might 

Find  all  the  other  leaders  such  as  you, 

We  should  not  need  from  Argos  long  to  stay 
275  Ere  we  the  town  of  Priam  should  subdue 

And  rifle.     And  this  said,  he  went  away, 
And  came  to  Nestor,  who  was  ordering 

His  troops  and  bands  of  horse  and  foot,  each  one 
Against  the  enemy  encouraging. 
280      And  with  him  stood  Alastor,  PelagOD, 
Hsemon,  and  Chromius,  skilful  men  in  war. 

r  th'  front  the  char'ots  and  the  horsemen  were. 
The  most  and  best  infantry  placed  are 
(A  hedge  unto  the  battle  in  the  rear.) 
286  The  middle  ranks  were  filled  up  with  thoee^ 
Upon  whose  courage  he  did  least  rely. 
For  these  would  fight  because  they  could  not  dioose; 

Since  they  could  neither  back  nor  forward  fiy. 
And  Nestor  to  the  horsemen  spake.    Let  none, 
290      Said  he,  before  another  go,  to  shew 
His  manhood  or  his  skill.     But  all  go  on 
At  once.     To  single  is  to  weaken  you. 
Further,  If  any  of  you  should  have  need 
To  mount  into  another's  chariot, 
295  There  let  him  use  his  spear ;  but  still  take  heed 
That  with  the  horses  reins  he  meddle  not. 
Our  fathers  have  before  us  us'd  these  laws, 

And  thereby  many  cities  level  laid. 
Thus  Nestor  taught  them.     Glad  Atrides  was, 
300      And  with  great  approbation  to  him  said, 

0  Nestor,  that  your  arms  were  but  as  strong 

As  is  your  mind !    But  they're  decay'd  by  age. 
Or  could  you  give  your  age  to  some  man  young, 
And  with  the  youngest  of  the  foes  engage. 
305  Atrides,  then  said  Nestor,  so  wish  I. 
Would  I  were  as  when  Eruthalyon 

1  slew.     But  Gods'  gifts  come  successively. 

I  then  was  young ;  and  age  is  now  come  on. 
But  as  I  am  I'll  ride  amongst  my  horse, 
310      And  as  becomes  an  old  man,  give  advice. 
While  they  that  may  presume  upon  their  force. 

With  spear  in  hand  charge  on  their  enemies. 
Atrides  pass*d  on  to  th'  Athenians 

That  by  Menestheus  commanded  were. 
315  And  by  these  stood  the  Cephalonians 

Ulysses'  bands.     Neither  of  these  did  hear 
The  clamour  of  the  battle  new  begun, 

But  stood  unmoved,  because  they  did  expect 
Some  greater  troops  of  Greeks  should  first  fall  on. 
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320      For  this  Atrides  grievously  tliem  check'd.  I,IB.  IV. 

Menestheus,  said  he,  son  of  a  king,  ^- — r— «^ 

And  you  the  crafty  man  Ulysses,  why  The  fint  iMtUe. 

When  yon  your  men  should  to  the  battle  bring, 
Stand  you  here  shrinking  from  the  enemy  ? 
325  You  hear  the  first  when  there  will  be  a  feast. 
And  stay  for  no  man.     For  your  messes  are 
Greater  than  other  men's  ;  your  wine  the  best. 

And  without  stint.     And  therefore  in  the  war 
Ton  should  strive  who  should  be  the  first  to  fight. 
330      But  now,  though  ten  troops  were  before  you  there. 
You  would  not  be  displeased  with  the  sight. 
These  words  came  harshly  to  Ulysses'  ear. 
And  with  a  frowning  look,  what's  this,  said  he. 
Are  we  not  making  all  the  haste  we  can  ? 
335  Telemachus  his  father  you  shall  see 

By  and  by  fighting  in  the  Trojan  van, 
And  that  this  reprehension  needless  was. 
But  Agamemnon  smiling  then  replied, 
(Seeing  his  censure  did  not  kindly  pass) 
340      Noble  Ulysses,  I  meant  not  to  chide. 
Nor  to  direct  you,  that  so  skilful  are. 

For  we  are  both  of  us  of  the  same  mind. 
What's  said  amiss  I  shall  again  repair. 
But  let  it  now  away  go  with  the  wind. 
345  Then  on  he  went  and  came  to  Diomed, 

Whom  mounted  on  his  chariot  he  found 
With  Capaneus'  son  accompanied. 

And  other  lords  that  him  encompass'd  round. 
Ay  me,  Tydides,  wherefore  stand  you  thus, 
350      As  if  you  for  some  bridge  did  look  about. 
You  do  not  as  your  father  Tydeus,, 

Who  still  before  his  fellows  leaped  out. 
So  said  they  that  had  seen  him  at  the  war. 
Which  I  did  not,  but  take  it  upon  fame, 
355  Which  him  above  the  rest  preferred  far. 
But  certain  'tis,  he  to  Mycena  came 
With  Polynices,  to  desire  their  aid 

Against  the  Thebans.     And  they  willingly 
Had  granted  it,  but  that  they  were  afraid. 
360      For  Jove  forbad  them  by  a  prodigy. 
Then  to  the  brook  Asopus  back  they  went. 
Which  doth  the  Theban  territory  bound. 
To  lydeus  the  Greeks  a  letter  sent 

To  enter  Thebes,  and  terms  of  peace  propound. 
365  To  Thebes  he  went,  and  with  Eteocles 

He  found  the  chief  o'  th'  Thebans  at  a  feast. 
And  at  all  manly  games  the  prize  with  ease, 
By  Pallas'  help,  he  carried  from  the  best 
And  when  for  spite  they  sent  out  fifty  men 
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LIB.  IV.       ^7^      With  Mseon  Haamon's  son,  and  I^oc^on 

V — . '  To  murder  him  as  he  went  hack  again, 

TlM  first  Htdt.  Slain  bj  Tydens  thej  were  all  but  one. 

For  he  sav'd  MsBon,  warned  bj  the  Goda. 
Such  Tydeus  waa,  but  left  a  aoi^  bdund 
375  That  less  could  do,  but  Tot  words  had  th^  oddst 
But  valiant  Diomed  reply  declined^ 
Who  gave  t'Atrides  what  respect  was  due. 

The  other  answered  him  with  language  rude. 
You  saj,  said  he,  what  you  know  is  not  true. 
380      We  than  our  fathers  there  more  manhood  shew^ 
For  we  with  fewer  men  proud  Thebes  did  gain, 

By  Jove's  help,  and  observances  4iv1ne, 
Whilst  the  Cadmeans  for  their  pride  were  slain. 
How  from  our  fathers  then  do  we  decline? 
385  But  straight  reprov'd  he  was  by  Diom^ 

My  friend,  said  he,  are  you  piore  gri^yed  dian  I  ? 
Would  you  not  have  the  army  ordered  ? 

Atrides,  both  i'  th*  loss  and  victory 
Is  most  concerned.     Let  us  of  battle  think, 
390      And  dowp  he  leapt,  as  soon  as  that  was  said* 
Li  complete  arms,  with  such  a  sudden  chink. 

As  might  a  constant  man  have  made  afraid. 
As  when  the  billows  of  the  sea  rais'd  high 
By  some  great  wind,  go  rolling  to  the  shcure, 
495  And  follow  one  another  to  the  dry, 

There  stopp'd  and  broken  are,  and  foam,  and  roar : 
So  then  the  Greeks  up  to  the  Trojans  come, 

Obeying  each  his  leader  silently, 
( You  would  have  thought  them,  though  so  many,  dpmb) 
400      In  glittering  arms,  and  glorious  to  the  eye* 
On  th'other  side,  the  Trqjans  made  a  noise, 

Like  ewes  a  milking  kept  off  from  their  lambe 
When  in  the  field  abroad  they  hear  their  cries, 
And  they  again  bleat  back  unto  their  dams. 
405  But  did  not  one  another  understand  ; 

For  few  there  were  whose  language  was  the  same. 
Some  were  of  one,  some  of  another  land, 

And  most  of  them  from  far  off  thither  came. 
Pallas  the  Greeks,  Mars  Trojans  favoured. 
410      Then  Fright  came  in,  with  (Mars  his  sister)  Strife^ 
Little  when  bom,  but  grew  until  her  head 

Was  in  the  clouds  ;  for  she  grows  all  her  life. 
But  when  the  armies  were  together  near. 

Then  man  to  man  came  close,  and  shield  to  shield, 
415  And  mingled  in  the  front  was  spear  with  spear. 
And  horrible  the  noise  was  in  the  field  ; 
Whilst  some  insult  and  others  groaning  die. 

And  th'earth  they  stood  on  covered  was  with  blood. 
As  when  great  tonrents  from  the  mountains  hi^ 
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Ponr  down  into  the  vallcjrs  a  great  flood  ;                     lib.  IV. 
The  ■treams  through  thousand  channels  Talliag  roar ; . ■ 

lie  trembling  Jicpherds  hoar  it  on  iho  hills.  Tin.  fim  u«iii». 

So  much  (be  noise  o'lh'  hattle  tUe  air  lure, 

And  nil  the  region  vith  terror  fills. 
A  Trtijun  vaa  the  liret  man  that  was  sluin, 

Eohupolua  son  of  Thnlysiae. 
lie  Nnotc  va«  with  a  »pear  into  the  brain  ; 

Aniilocliua  the  man  ttiut  smote  him  naa- 
Ilia  armour  rattled  on  him  ae  he  fell, 

As  if  tome  low'r  had  fall'n.    But  then  Elphcnor 
(To  s(ri|i  him  of  lih  anna  that  hoped  well) 

bn^ging  him  olf  was  killed  bj  Agenor. 
For  wuilst  in  stooping  be  bis  flanlc  unhides. 

Agenor  quicklj'  his  advantage  spies, 
Anil  pierc'd  him  with  his  spear  through  both  liis  sides. 

Then  <lown  ho  fell,  and  darkness  scii'd  his  eyes. 
And  then  about  his  body  rose  great  strife. 

And  one  upon  another  falling  on, 
Anlheiuan's  sod,  a  fair  youth,  lost  his  life, 

Slain  by  great  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
Aad  Siuuiisius  called  was  by  name, 

'Cause  Imm  upon  the  bank  of  Simoif, 
Whither  from  Ida  Imth  his  parents  came 

To  riew  their  flocks,  lest  aught  should  be  amiss ; 
Rul  had  no  joy  of  him.     He  was  unblest 

To  b«  the  first  that  came  in  Ajax's  way, 
Whdsmottr  himwitli  his  spear  quite  through  the  breast. 

Tliero  dead  he  fell,  and  by  the  rii-cr  lay. 
As  when  a  iiiau  baa  fell'd  a  poplar  tree, 

Tail,  straight,  and  smooth,  with  many  fair  txmglison, 
Of  which  he  meant  a  cart-wheel  made  shull  lie, 

And  IfMves  it  on  the  bank  to  dry  i'  th'  sun ; 
So  lay  the  comely  Simoisius, 

Slain  by  great  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon. 
At  Ajax  then  a  spear  threw  Anlipliiis, 

Briji^t-anii'd  Aiilipbus,  King  Priam's  son. 
Death  the  spear  carries,  but  of  Ajax  mioses. 

And  dvadly  wounds  tlic  groin  of  Lcucus  bold, 
And  well  beloTcd  soldier  of  Ulj-sses, 

Who  dragg'd  the  dead,  but  now  lets  go  his  hold. 
Htkks,  angry  tliat  bis  friend  was  slain. 

Went  out  before  Iho  rest,  and  coming  close 
To  th'  Trojan  front,  some  fit  revenge  to  gain. 

Ueinoeoon.  King  Priam's  son,  he  chose, 
(A  Uwful  wiu  where  nature  is  the  law). 

The  Trojniis  whfn  they  saw  him  IimIc  about, 
Into  the  shelter  of  the  nuku  witlidrnw, 

Tlien  soon  bis  spear  Demoetxin  piek'd  out, 
And  through  both  temples  forward  went  the  bend. 
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LIB.  17.       ^*^^      Then  beavilj  he  fidls,  bU  armour  chinksy 

' 1 — '  His  eyes  with  endless  Dight  are  covered, 

Tbe  firrt  utde.  And  Hector  with  his  Trojans  from  him  sbriob. 

The  Greeks  then  shouted,  and  drew  off  their  shin, 
And  on  the  Trojans  pressing  farther  were. 
475  But  then  Apol]p  cried  out  amain 

From  Pergam  towV,  O  Trojans,  what  d'jre  fetr? 
Gro  on  upon  the  Greeks ;  no  more  give  waj. 
Their  bodies  neither  are  of  stone  nor  steel, 
Nor  able  are  the  force  of  brass  to  stay, 
480      No  less  than  you  the  wounds  it  makes  ibej  fed. 
Nor  figlits  Achilles  here,  but  angiy  lies, 

And  wishes  that  the  Greeks  were  overthrown. 
So  Phoebus.     'Mongst  the  Argives  Pallas  files, 
Through  ranks  and  files  encouraging  eadi  one. 
485  And  then  Diores  slain  was  with  a  stone. 
By  Pyros,  whom  the  Thracians  obey'd. 
Crush'd  of  his  right  leg  was  the  ankle-bone. 
And  in  the  dust  upon  his  back  was  laid, 
Unto  his  fellows  holding  up  his  hands. 
490      Ready  to  die  he  for  assistance  cries. 

Pyros  comes  quickly  in,  and  o'er  him  stands. 

And  wounds  him  in  the  belly.     Then  he  dies. 
But  Thoas  then  slew  Pyros  with  his  spear. 

That  pass'd  his  breast  till  in  his  lungs  it  stopp'd. 
495  Then  coming  in  he  drew  his  sword,  and  there 
His  belly  ripp'd  till  out  his  bowels  dropp'd, 
But  to  disarm  him  could  not  stay,  because 

So  many  Thracians  about  him  stood. 
Then  back  retir'd  he,  and  well  pelted  was, 
500      Leaving  two  leaders  wrapp'd  in  dust  and  blood. 
One  an  Epeian,  th'  other  lliracian, 

And  many  others  lying  by  them  dead. 
This  battle  was  well  fought     Although  a  man 
Through  both  the  armies  safely  had  been  led 
505  By  Pallas,  and  protected  by  her  shield. 

He  had  no  want  of  courage  seen  that  day. 
So  many  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  the  field 
Depriv'd  of  life  by  one  another  lay. 
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And  Pallas  now  t'  ennoble  Diomed 

Amongst  the  Greeks,  with  force  did  him  in^ire, 
Whereby  his  heart  and  hands  were  strengthened; 

And  on  his  shield  and  helmet  stood  a  fire 
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5  Bright  as  th*  autamnal  star  above  his  head  X«IB.  V. 

And  shoulders  flaming.    And  straightway  he  runs       '*- — . — * 
(Set  on  bj  Pallas  and  encouraged)  TU  fint  ii^tUa 

Into  the  throng,  where  were  the  two  good  sons  ^^^'""^^Rdi-- 

Of  Dares,  who  was  Vulcan's  priest.     Well  skill'd  ]!treogSeiieUi 

10      Thej  both  were  in  the  war.    Idasus  one,  Diomedntoaup. 

The  oUier  Fh^us.     These  seeing  him  i'  th'  field  ply  ^  ahwnce 

On  foot,  and  not  far  from  them,  and  alone,  ^  Achilici, 

Met  him ;  and  Ph^us  threw,  but  hit  him  not. 

for  o'er  his  shoulder  flew  the  spear  in  vain* 
15  Then  Diomedes  threw,  and  Phegus  smote. 

Clean  through  the  breast  When  Phegus  thus  was  slain 
Down  leap'd  Idseus  from  the  chariot ; 

But  durst  not  by  his  brother's  body  stay.^ 
For  if  he  had,  the  like  fate  he  had  got 
20      But  Vulcan  in  a  smoke  took  him  away. 
Not  willing  that  his  priest  should  childless  die. 

Tydides  to  the  ships  the  horses  sent. 
To  see  these  two,  one  slain,  the  other  fly, 

To  the  proud  Trojans'  very  hearts  it  went. 
2o  But  Pallas  then  took  Mars  by  th'  hand,  and  said. 

Mars,  bloody  Mars,  to  what  end  stay  we  here  ? 
Let's  neuters  be.     For  I  am  much  afraid 

We  both  shall  too  much  anger  Jupiter. 
This  said,  she  led  him  out,  and  set  him  on 
30      Scamander's  bank.    And  then  the  Trojans  fled< 
Before  the  Greeks.     Each  leader  killed  one. 

Pressing  them  at  their  backs  uncovered. 
Then  Dalius  first  his  char*ot  turn'd  about. 

And  open  lay  to  Agamemnon's  spear, 
35  Which  in  at's  back,  and  at  his  breast  went  out. 

Down  fell  the  Alizonian  charioteer. 
Idomeneus  slew  Phsestus  with  a  thrust. 

As  up  into  his  chariot  he  went. 
The  spear  at  the  right  shoulder  passed  just, 
40      And  back  again  unto  the  earth  him  sent. 
And  Menelaus  slew  Scamandrius, 

That  well  the  art  of  hunting  understood. 
P  th'  hills  and  woods  none  was  more  dexterous, 

But  Dian,  and  his  skill  did  him  no  good. 
45  For  Menelaus  pierc'd  him  back  and  breast. 

Between  the  shoulders  with  a  deadly  spear, 
And  down  he  tumbled  of  life  dispossest, 

His  eyes  with  endless  darkness  covered  were. 
Meriones  slew  Phoriclus,  the  son 
50       Of  Harmonides,  the  great  architect. 

That,  but  by  Pallas,  taught  had  been  by  none. 

But  of  his  art  unhappy  was  th'  efi*ect. 
'Twas  he  that  built  those  ships  for  Alexander, 

That  brought  with  him  so  much  ill  luck  to  Troy, 
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55  And  to  himself,  and  to  his  chief  comnumder; 

I^ot  knowing  what  the  oracles  did  aaj. 
But  he,  as  from  the  fight  he  fled,  was  here 

O'ertaken  by  Meriones,  and  slain. 
At  his  right  buttock  entmd  the  spear; 
60      And  at  his  groin  the  point  came  out  i^gain. 
Meges  PedflBos  slew,  Antenor's  son, 

Though  not  his  wife's,  yet  was  his  wife  so  kind 
T'  Antenor,  that  she  bred  him  as  her  own, 

And  look'd  upon  him  with  a  mother's  mind. 
65  Him  Meges  overtaking  as  he  fled 

Slew  with  his  strong  sharp-pointed  spear,whichljghtiDg 
Behind  upon  the  noddle  of  his  head, 

Forward  he  fell,  the  senseless  weapon  Uting. 
And  then  Eurjrpylus,  Euasmon's  son, 
70      Hypsenor  slew,  new  made  Scamander^s  priest, 
That  from  him,  but  not  fast  enough,  did  ran. 

Eurypylus  shay'd  off  his  hand  at  th'  wrist 
For  at  his  shoulder  though  he  aim'd  the  stroke, 

The  quick  sword  finding  there  the  brass  resist, 
75  Shpt  down  unto  his  hand  with  force  unbroke. 

And  there  in  streams  of  blood  his  soul  diamissU 
Meanwhile  Tydides,  like  a  man  enraged. 

Ran  up  and  down  the  field.     One  could  not  know 
With  whom  and  where  he  was  in  fight  engaged, 
80      Whether  amongst  the  Greeks,  or  with  the  foe. 
As  when  a  torrent  falling  from  the  hills 

Distends  itself  with  fury  on  the  plain. 
And  suddenly  the  river  overfills. 

Supplied  by  Jove  with  mighty  showers  <tf  run, 
85  And  beareth  down  the  bridges  as  it  goes; 

No  fence  of  vineyard  can  against  it  sttfid, 
But  all  the  husbandry  of  men  o'erthrows. 

And  uncontrolled  passes  o'er  their  land ; 
Tydides  so  brake  through  each  Trojan  band, 
90      And  made  them  fly  before  him  as  he  went. 
And  Pandarus  then  took  his  bow  in  hand. 

And  a  sharp  arrow  from  it  to  him  sent. 
Which  pass'd  through  the  right  shoulder  of  his  coat 

Of  mail,  and  feteh'd  the  blood,  and  with  great  joj, 
95  Trojans,  cried  he,  no  more  stand  so  remote. 

For  wounded  is  the  stoutest  foe  of  Troy, 
And  long  he  cannot  the  sore  pain  endure. 

Unless  my  faith  in  Phoebus  be  in  vain. 
Thus  said  he  boasting.     For  he  thought  'twas  sure 
100      The  wound  was  mortal,  and  Tydides  slain. 
Tydides  to  his  char'ot  did  then  retreat, 

And  Sthenelus  alighting  on  the  ground 
(For  sitting  he  was  on  the  char'ot-seat) 

Drew  out  the  cruel  arrow  from  the  wonnd. 
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*5  And  out  the  blood  gush'd.     Then  Tjdides  prayM^ 
O  PallaSy  Jore'fl  all-conquering  child,  said  he^ 
If  e'er  you  did  me  or  mj  father  aid, 

Within  tnj  spear's  reach  let  me  this  man  see, 
That  i?ith  his  arrow  me  prevented  has, 
0      And  boasting  sajs,  I  have  not  long  to  lire. 
Athena  to  his  wish  indulgent  was, 

Ajid  to  him  did  more  strength  and  courage  giTC. 
Fear  not,  said  she,  to  go  into  the  throng. 
And  charge  i'  th'  thickest  of  the  enemies. 
5  For  I  have  made  thee  as  thj  father  strong. 
And  taken  have  the  mist  off  from  thy  eye#. 
That  thou  mayst  see  who  Oods  are,  who  are  men. 

If  any  Ood  oppose  thee,  give  him  way. 
Except  if  Venus  thou  encounter ;  then 
0       Spare  her  no  more  than  mortals  in  the  frqr. 
This  said,  away  the  Goddess  Pallas  went, 

And  Diomed  went  to  the  fight  again, 
And  though  before  he  were  upon  it  bent. 
His  courage  now  was  trebled  by  his  pain. 
5  Afl  when  a  ^epherd  sees  a  lion  come. 

And  wounds  him  slightly  as  he  leaps  the  pen ; 
Then  leaves  his  sheep,  and  frighted  runneth  home. 

And  dares  not  in  die  field  appear  again ; 
The  lion  how  made  fiercer  than  before, 
0      Lays  all  the  sheep  one  by  another  dead. 
And  back  again  the  pen  once  more  leaps  o'er : 

8o  rag'd  amongst  the  Trojans  Diomed. 
Astynous  there,  and  Hypenor  died : 
•    One  through  the  breast  he  pierced  with  his  spear; 
5  And  th'  other's  head  did  from  his  neck  divide 

•  With  his  broad  sword.  And  slain  he  left  them  there, 
And  overtook  Abas  and  Polyeide, 

Sons  of  Eurydamas,  who  could  tell  what 
Upon  a  dream  should  to  a  man  betide, 
0      And  slew  them  both.    No  dream  had  told  him  thai 
Thoon  and  Xanthus  then  he  followed, 

Phasnop's  two  sons,  gotten  when  he  was  old, 
And  of  them  both  the  vital  blood  did  shed ; 
Th'  estate  to  strangers  came  to  have  and  hold. 
5  Then  Chromius  and  Echemon  he  slew. 
Two  sons  of  Priam,  in  one  chariot, 
Whom  from  the  seat  unto  the  ground  he  threw. 
And  till  he  had  disarm'd  them  leil  them  tiot.^ 
But  to  the  ships  he  sent  away  the  horses. 
id      .£neas  seeing  how  he  disarray'd 
Before  him  as  he  went  the  Trojan  forces^ 

Sought  Pandarus,  and  having  found  him,  said, 
Lycaon'fl  son,  where  are  thy  shafts  and  bow. 
And  skilly  wherein  the  LjcimB  yield  to  thee  ? 
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LIB.  y*        1^^  See  jon  the  man  that  rages  yonder  now  ? 

^ . — ^  Aim  a  shaft  at  him  whosoe'er  he  he» 

The  fint batik-  For  many  valiant  Trojans  he  has  slain. 

J^I^T'J^  (Unless  he  be  one  of  the  Gods  aboTO 

]][y,Q^i],^Q^  Neglected  bj  us)  'twill  not  be  in  vain. 

PiomadflttoMip.    160      Shoot  boldly  ilien,  but  first  invoking  Jove, 
plj  the  abMiiM  Then  Pandarus  replying,  to  him  said, 

of  Achiiin.  '"pis  Diomed  as  far  as  can  be  guess'd 

His  horses,  and  his  shield  I  have  surveyed. 
And  plaited  horse-hair  hanging  at  his  crest 
165  Though  it  be  he,  as  I  believe  it  is, 

Yet  sure  some  Grod  does  on  his  shoulders  sit. 
For  else  of  killing  him  how  could  I  miss, 

When  I  his  shoulder  with  my  arrow  hit? 
For  I  one  arrow  shot  at  him  before, 
170      And  verily  belie v'd  I  had  him  slain. 
His  armour  all  besmeared  was  with  gore^ 

But  slew  him  not.    Now  here  he  is  again. 
I  did  not  on  a  char  ot  hither  come, 
AJthough  Lycaon  have  eleven  new, 
175  With  handsome  curtains  to  each  one,  at  home, 
And  horses  fit  to  draw  them  not  a  few. 
The  old  knight  too  advis'd  me  earnestly 
That  when  to  battle  I  the  Trojans  led, 
I  from  a  car  should  charge  the  enemy ; 
180      But  to  his  counsel  I  not  heariLcned. 
(Which  I  repent)    It  came  into  my  head 

That  when  within  Troy's  waUs  we  should  be  pent, 
My  horses,  which  were  us'd  to  be  well  fed. 
Would  there  be  useless  wanting  nourishment 
185  This  made  me  come  without  a  chariot, 

And  march,  as  far  as  'twas,  to  Troy  on  foot, 
And  trust  unto  my  bow,  which  helps  me  not. 

But  faileth  me  as  often  as  I  shoot 
For  two  of  them  I  have  already  shot, 
190      Tydides  and  Atrides,  and  good  store 

Of  blood  have  drawn  from  both,  though  killed  not, 

But  made  them  fiercer  than  they  were  before. 
In  an  ill  hour  sure  I  took  down  my  bow 
To  fight  for  Hector  and  the  Trojan  men ; 
196  But  if  I  safely  to  my  country  go, 

And  to  my  house  and  wife  get  back  again, 
Let  any  man  that  will  cut  off  my  head, 
If  presently  my  bow  I  do  not  bum. 
That  never  yet  my  hopes  has  answered. 
200      For  why  not,  when  it  doth  not  serve  my  tarn  ? 
To  Pandarus  j£neas  then  replied : 

No,  say  not  so,  but  first  let's  to  him  go. 
For  by  th'  encounter  soon  it  will  be  tried 
Whether  he  be  indeed  a  God  or  no. 
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205  Get  up  into  the  seat,  and  yon  shall  see 
The  Tirtne  of  my  horses  on  the  plain. 
And  if  some  God  with  Diomedes  be. 

How  nimbly  they  wiU  fetch  ns  off  again. 
Come,  take  the  whip  and  reins  in  hand,  and  I 
210      Descend  will  from  the  chariot  and  fight. 
Or  if  yon  please,  when  to  him  we  are  nigh 

111  hold  the  whip  and  reins,  and  you  fdight. 
No,  no,  said  he,  keep  you  the  reins  in  hand, 
The  horses  ns'd  thereto  will  yon  obey. 
216  To  me,  it  may  be,  they  will  restive  stand. 
And  to  the  foe  themselves  and  us  betray. 
Let  me  alight  and  meet  him  with  my  spear. 

This  said,  they  mounted  both ;  and  coming  on 
Towards  Tydides,  both  observed  were 
220      By  Sthenelns  Copaneus  his  son. 
Who  warning  to  Tydides  gave.     I  see 

•Two  mighty  men  to  fight  ns  coming  on, 
Of  which  I  know  th'  one  Pandarus  to  be, 
•  The  other  Venus  and  Anchises'  son. 
226  Come  up  into  your  chariot  and  retire. 

But  frowning  he  replied,  Pll  ne'er  do  that 
It  not  becomes  the  children  of  my  sire. 

When  they  should  fight  to  double  nor  to  squat. 
I  loath  to  sit  upon  a  chariot, 
230      And  as  I  am  I  will  attend  them  here. 
For  of  my  strength  deprived  I  am  not, 
And  Pallas  has  forbidden  me  to  fear. 
I  doubt  not  but  to  kill  them  both,  or  one. 
If  both,  your  reins  unto  the  two  wheels  tie, 
235  And  to  Eneas'  horses  quickly  run, 

And  seize  their  reins,  less  frighted  they  should  fly. 
Then  send  them  to  the  ships,  brave  steeds,  well  bred  ; 

Of  heavenly  race  they  are,  and  got  by  those. 
Which  Jove,  to  make  amends  for  Ganymed, 
240      Was  pleas'd  to  give  unto  his  father  Tros* 
Anchises  privily  convey'd  to  these. 

Six  mares,  and  had  a  colt  by  ev'ry  one  ; 
Whereof  he  gave  two  to  his  son  ^neas. 

To  take  these  horses  now  were  bravely  done. 
246  While  they  were  talking,  th'other  two  came  nigh, 
And  then  said  Pandarus,  O  Diomed, 
Since  my  swift  arrow  could  not  make  you  die, 
I  come  to  try  now  how  my  spear  will  speed. 
And  as  he  spake  the  spear  flew  from  his  hand 
260      And  pass'd  his  shield,  but  in  his  armour  stayed. 
Yare  hit,  said  he,  and  long  you  cannot  stand. 

But  Diomed,  nothing  at  all  dismayed, 
Ko,  no,  cried  out,  your  spear  is  thrown  in  vain. 
But  I  believe  before  we  have  done  herei 
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XJQ,  V,       255  That  one  of  yoiiy  if  not  both,  will  be  dain, 

' . — -^  And  as  he  spd^e  be  at  him  threw  hia  tpeib 

TIm  am  tetde  Which  at  his  nose  close  by  hia  eye  went  in, 

^It^'TrLii—  ^^  struck  his  teeth  out,  and  cut  off  hia  tQngoe, 

*  And  out  again  it  pass'd  beneath  hia  chin. 

260      For  Pallas  from  above  it  downward  flung, 
plj  the  abMoes  There  dead  he  lay.    .£neas  to  defend 

of  AehOiit.  gig  body,  to  him  came  with  spear  and  shield, 

And  iMut  him  went,  resolv'd  the  man  to  send 
To  hell,  that  should  oppose  him  in  the  fleld* 
265  Tydides  then  took  up  a  mighty  stone 

Which  two  men  scarce  could  bear  such  m  are  noir. 
But  Diomedes  swinging  it  alone, 

The  same  with  ease  did  at  .tineas  throw. 
And  hit  him  on  the  buckle  bone,  wherein 
270      Into  the  hip  inserted  is  the  thigh. 

And  torn  was  by  the  rugged  stone  the  akin. 

And  tendons  broken  which  the  joint  did  tie. 
Then  down  upon  his  knees  and  himds  he  £dl. 
And  taken  from  him  was  his  sight  with  pdn« 
275  That  Venus  saw  him  Ijring  thus  'twas  well  s 
£lse  by  Tydides  he  had  there  been  alain. 
For  then  came  Venus  down,  and  with  the  lap 

Of  her  celestial  robe  him  covered, 
Lest  any  of  the  Greeks  should  have  the  hap 
280      To  kill  or  wound  him  as  from  earth  he  fladf 
But  Stheneius  r^nemb'ring  well  his  ord^. 

Tied  his  own  steeds  up  to  his  chariot-wfaodsi 
And  led  them  out  o'th'  tumult  and  disorder. 
And  to  Deiphilus  that  was  at's  heels, 
285  (His  friend)  he  gave  the  horses  of  .£neas 
To  carry  them  unto  the  Argive  fleet 
But  took  Tydides*  horses,  and  with  these 
To  try  went  if  Tydides  he  oould  meet. 
But  he  in  chase  of  Venus  now  was  gone 
290      (Kuowing  that  she  a  tender  Groddess  was. 
And  for  the  war  conmiission  had  none, 

Nor  had  as  Pallas  any  shield  of  brass.) 
And  had  when  he  came  to  her  wounded  her. 
For  through  her  robe,  though  by  the  Graces  made, 
295  Without  resbtance  quickly  pass'd  the  spear. 
And  at  her  wrist  did  her  fair  hand  invade. 
And  from  the  wound  out  sprang  the  blood  diving 
(Not  such  as  men  have  in  their  veins,  but  ichor. 
For  Gods  that  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  wine 
300      Have  in  their  veins  another  kind  of  liquor. 
And  therefore  bloodless  and  immortal  be.) 

And  Venus  screaming  then  lets  fall  her  son. 
But  by  Apolb's  hand  preserv'd  was  he, 

Convey'd  thence  in  a  mist  perceiv'd  by  noo^ 
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JOa  For  fcir  hoihould  be  by  torao  Argive  aloin.  j,] 

To  VoQUs  then  Tydidra  whoop'd,  and  said,  ^- 

Avay,  Jove'a  daughter,  frgiu  tbe  war  absUua.  Tii.  t 

Go  pruQtiee  buw  lo  coceo  wife  or  maid,  ™"<' 

For  I  believH  if  here  you  luoger  stay,  1^'" 

(So  uumy  sui^b  as  tJieae  misLaps  there  arc)  ijJJJ 

Tbat  you  therein  will  have  bul  btllc  joy,  pir  tl 

And  troubkd  be  when  mutt  but  talk  of  war.  "'^-^ 

Tbit  said,  away  she  wont,  not  knowing  where 

She  was ;  tad  great  the  pain  was  of  her  hand. 
But  IriB  froui  tlic  tighl  conducted  her. 

And  «et  her  hard  by  Mara  upoa  the  Band. 
For  there  by  I'tdlm  placed  ho  had  been. 

Hi*  borsei  and  hia  ohar'ot  by  him  staid 
Bid  in  a  miHt,  by  mau  not  tn  be  seen. 

And  Vcniu  ibere  bcfuni  bira  Itnceling  said, 
Jkai  brother,  lot  mc  your  good  hor«cs  have, 

He  lo  Ulynipui  Irom  the  fray ; 
Thin  cruel  wound  aiad  Diomed  me  gave^ 

And  would  wound  Jove  if  be  caiue  in  bia  way. 
Kara  preaenilr  lua  boraea  to  her  lent 
VenuB  and  Iris  mount  into  Iho  sent ; 
]ria  the  reins  beld,  and  away  they  went ; 

The  titno  tliey  fl|>cnt  in  going  was  not  great. 
"When  they  were  there,  Iria  the  steeds  untied. 

And  set  iheai  up,  and  gave  unto  them  meat, 
Bucb  a»  immortal  horses  use  to  eat, 

Aubrosian  meat,  till  they  were  satisfied. 
Sitt  Veaua  fell  into  Diooes'  lap. 
Her  mother,  who  ambrao'd  her  lovingly, 
,  Stri^'d  ber,  and  aald,  bow  came  tliis  sad  mishap  ? 

Who  luod  you  thtia  ?    What  a  rush  God  was  be  ? 
What  more  conld  Iil'  have  done,  if  he  bad  found 

You  doing  something  openly  amiss  ? 
It  waa  a  man,  said  ebe,  gave  mo  this  wound, 
~     Tydidea:  and  (or  nothing  else  but  this; 
{tav'd  my  >ou  v£neas  from  bia  band, 

My  dearest  son,  whom  he  was  going  to  slay. 
Lnd  now  the  war  ia  ail  (1  understand) 
[^  TSmt  Cireeka  and  Heaven,  not  'iwixt  Greolta  and  Troy, 

jitter  (replied  Dione  then)'tia  bard, 
[For  wo  the  Goda  that  in  Olympus  dwell 
my  from  men  as  ill  as  you  have  fjir'd, 
\nd  many  no  lusa  wrongs  have  put  up  wall. 
u  and  Efibialtes,  Neptune's  sons, 
.  In  a  bnuM  dungeon  once  impriaon'd  Man, 
Ad  kept  him  in  tbo  dork  tliere  thirteen  moons. 
[  than  liks  ho  was  t'bave  stayed  till  now,  for  scarce 
1  Uennca  set  him  free  with  all  bis  art 
Jvno'a  kelp.    And  whcu  to  liberty 
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LIB.  y,        3^^  He  was  restored,  he  took  it  in  good  ptrt, 

^ . '  Though  with  his  chuDS  he  gall'd  was  cnidlj. 

The  fim  utde  When  Hercules  shot  Juno  in  the  breast, 

2^^2J^j^  Though  wounded  sore,  yet  she  reveng'd  it  not. 

giy^g^H^^g,^  And  Pluto  by  the  same  man  shot  did  rest 

Bionedmtowp.    360      Contented,  and  no  reparation  got. 
ply  the  abwnce  But  to  the  house  of  Jupiter  he  went, 

of  AchaDet.  ^^^  g^^  ^^  arrow  pluck'd  out  frcMn  the  wound 

By  Pa9on ;  who  with  gentle  plaisters  s^it 
The  pain  away,  and  made  his  shoulder  sound. 
366  But  though  no  God  of  any  wound  can  die, 
Yet  of  Amphitryon  the  peevish  son 
(Who  little  cares  at  whom  his  arrows  fly) 

Great  mischief  oft  unto  the  GUkIs  has  done. 
But  Pallas  'tis  that  thus  has  wounded  you, 
370      Though  with  Tydides  spear.     Fool  as  he  was, 
What  'tis  to  wound  a  Grod  he  never  knew. 

Not  long  such  wicked  deeds  unpunish'd  pass. 
Such  men  when  they  return  from  painful  war 
Shall  seldom  set  their  children  on  their  knee 
376  Pleas'd  with  their  half-form'd  words.  Let  him  beware 
Lest  he  provoke  some  stronger  Deity, 
And  then  .£gilia  Diomede's  wife 

Awake  the  household  with  her  lamentation, 
And  cry,  Tydides,  thou  hast  lost  tliy  life, 
380      0  my  dear  husband,  best  of  all  the  nation. 
This  said,  she  wip'd  the  ichor  from  her  hand. 

And  straight  her  hand  was  well,  the  pain  was  gone. 
Then  Juno  by,  and  Pallas,  jeering  stand. 
And  Pallas  thus  to  Jupiter  begun. 
386  Shalll  say  what  I  think  ?    O  father  Jove, 

Venus  some  Ai'give  dame  has  courting  been 
To  take  the  Trojan's  part,  whom  she  do&  love,. 

And  stroking  her,  her  hand  scratch'd  with  a  pin. 
Jove  smil'd  at  this,  and  then  to  Venus  said, 
390      Daughter,  I  gave  you  no  command  in  war. 
That  charge  on  Mars  and  Pallas  I  have  laid. 

Of  nuptials  and  love  take  you  the  care. 
While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  Diomed 
Did  with  great  speed  and  rage  .£neas  follow, 
396  To  gain  his  armour  and  his  blood  to  shed. 

Knowing  he  was  in  th'  hands  now  of  ApoQo. 
Undaunted  then,  with  shield  before  his  breast, 
And  sword  in  hand,  struck  at  JEneas  thrice. 
And  thrice  again  Phoebus  his  rage  repress'd. 
400      But  at  the  fourth  time  gave  him  good  advice. 
Retire,  said  he,  Tydides,  and  beware 

You  not  yourself  think  equal  to  the  Gods. 
They  sway  the  heav'ns,  on  earth  men  creeping  are. 
'Twixt  mortals  and  immortals  there's  great  odds. 
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5  Tydidcs  then  retir'd  a  little  way,  I,XB,  V. 

Not  knowing  what  harm  might  from  Phoebus  come.       "^ 1 ' 

And  Phoebus  &ence  ^neas  did  couTej  The  fint  batik 

T*  a  temple  of  his  own  in  Pergamum.  **!ES!fiLii 

There  Leto  and  Diana  cur'd  his  wound.  ISln^JSw^ 

0   ■   And  then  an  image  Phoebus  like  him  made,  IHonwdntoBap. 

And  in  like  arms,  and  set  it  on  the  ground,  plj  tbe  ■bwnoe 

For  which  the  foes  each  other  then  invade,  of  AeWll«. 
And  there  thej  one  another's  bucklers  hew. 

To  Mars  Apollo  speaking,  why,  said  he, 

5  Mars,  bloody,  murd'ring  Mars,  why  suffer  you 

Tydides  at  the  battle  still  to  be  ? 
Mad  as  he  is  now,  he  with  Jove  would  fight. 

From  Venus'  hand  he  made  the  blood  run  down. 
And  then  at  me  he  flew  like  any  sprite. 

6  This  said,  he  sat  o'  th'  top  of  Pergam  town. 
And  Mars  the  Trojan  bands  encouraged. 

Taking  the  shape  of  valiant  Acamas, 
Who  to  the  war  at  Troy  the  Thracians  led. 
And  as  he  through  the  armed  ranks  did  pass, 
15  Children  of  Priam  what  d'ye  mean,  said  he ; 
Shall  the  Greeks  follow  killing  us  to  Troy  ? 
Fall'n  is  wSneas,  the  great  man  whom  we 

Like  Hector  honour'd.     Come,  let's  if  we  may 
This  good  commander  rescue.     Thus  said  he. 
]0      Saipedon  likewise  Hector  sharpen'd.    Where 
Are  now  your  kin  you  said  enough  would  be 
Troy  to  defend  ?    I  see  none  of  them  here. 
Like  hounds  about  a  lion  off  they  stand. 
We  your  confederates  the  fight  maintain. 
35  The  labour  lieth  all  upon  our  hand ; 

And  I  myself  amongst  the  rest  would  fain 
Make  trial  of  this  mighty  man  in  fight. 

At  least  I  shall,  as  doth  a  friend  become. 
My  people's  courage  all  I  can  excite ; 
140      Since  they  are  here,  and  very  far  from  home  ; 
And  though  from  me  the  Greeks  can  nothing  get, 

Neither  to  carry  nor  to  drive  away. 
But  you  to  th'  Trojans  have  not  spoken  yet. 
So  much  as  to  defend  their  wives  in  Troy 
Mo  From  being  taken  in  the  Argives'  net, 

And  plund'red  be  the  stately  town  of  Troy. 
When  diiefly  you  on  this  your  heart  should  set^ 

And  your  confederates  persuade  to  stay, 
Apd  not  the  fault  on  one  another  lay. 
^50      So  said  Sarpedon.    Hector  therewith  stung, 
Upon  his  chariot  could  no  longer  stay. 

But  armed  down  unto  the  ground  he  sprung, 
^d  'mongst  the  Trojan  ranks  and  files  he  goes. 
Into  their  hearts  new  courage  to  inspire. 
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455  And  then  they  tnrn'd  iheir  &068  to  Aeir  torn. 

Nor  did  the  Argives  from  their  place  retii«. 
And  then,  as  when  on  Ceres'  sacred  floor 

The  winnowed  chaff  lies  heiq[»'d  together  white^ 
So  white  the  troops  of  Argives  were  all  o'er 
460      With  dust  their  horses  rais'd  had  in  the  fi^t 
And  then  the  Trojans  boldly  marched  on. 

And  Mars  to  aid  them  d^k  ned  had  the  field. 
As  he  was  bidden  by  Latona's  son, 

When  Pallas  from  the  Greeks  removed  her  shidd. 
466  And  from  the  Temple  fetched  ^neas  out 

Alive  and  whole,  and  bold,  and  made  him  stand 
Amongst  the  troops,  that  joyful  stood  about. 

But  other  work  now  lying  on  their  hand, 
(Made  them  by  Mars  and  Strife)  no  time  had  Aey 
470      To  ask  him  questions.    But  encouraged 
The  Argives  were  by  th'  Ajaxes  to  stay, 

And  by  Ulysses  and  by  Diomed. 
For  of  the  Trojans  they  were  not  afraid. 

But  as  a  cloud  that  resteth  on  a  hill, 
475  Which  in  calm  weather  there  by  Jove  is  hid. 

Till  boisterous  winds  arise  it  resteth  stilL 
Then  up  and  down  went  Agamemnon  there, 

My  friends,  said  he,  be  bold,  and  fight  like  men, 
Of  one  another's  censure  stand  in  fear. 
480      Of  them  that  do  so,  fewer  perish  than 
Of  those  that  fly  and  never  think  upon 

The  loss  of  fame.     This  said,  he  threw  his  spear 
And  smote  Eneas'  friend  Democoon, 

Who  was  unto  the  Trojans  no  less  dear 
485  Than  if  he  one  of  Priam's  sons  had  been. 

For  with  the  foremost  he  was  still  in  flght. 
And  at  his  buckler  went  the  we^>on  in, 

And  through  both  that  and  belt  it  passed  quite. 
And  mortal  in  his  belly  was  the  wound, 
490      And  with  his  armour  rat'ling  dovm  he  fell. 
^£neas  then  two  Greeks  laid  on  the  ground, 

The  sons  of  Diodes,  descended  wd^. 
For  of  th'  immortal  and  fair  stream  Alpheos, 

Orsilochus  a  great  king  was  the  son. 
495  And  he  the  father  was  of  Diocles, 

And  he  Orsilochus  got  and  Crethon  1 
Brave  men,  who  when  they  came  to  man's  estste 

With  Atreus'  son  his  honour  to  regain. 
To  Ilium  sail'd,  and  there  they  met  their  fate, 
500      And  never  to  their  country  came  again. 
As  when  two  lions  in  the  mountains  bred 

And  woods  obscure,  come  down  into  the  plaio, 
And  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  field  leave  dead. 

Until  at  last  by  hunters  they  are  slain ; 
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i5  So  fell  these  two  men  by  ^oeas  kiU'd, 

And  like  two  fir  trees  straight  laid  on  the  sand. 
And  Menelaas  then  with  fnrj  fill'd. 

With  helmet  on  his  head,  and  spear  in  hand. 
Advanced  boldly  to  Anchises'  son, 
.  In  hope  to  have  deprived  him  of  breath. 
And  Mars  himself  it  was  that  set  him  on 

To  bring  him  by  .£neas'  hand  to  deaUi. 
Antilochus  then,  Nestor's  valiant  son, 

Fearing  lest  Menelaos  should  be  slain, 
5  Besolv'd  he  should  not  fight  with  him  alone, 

And  all  their  toil  at  Slum  make  vain. 
Went  after  him,  and  overtook  him  as 

They  ready  were  to  fight,  but  nothing  done. 
j£neas  then,  as  valiant  as  he  was, 

Retir'd,  eschewing  th'  odds  of  two  to  one. 
And  when  they  had  broqght  off  the  bodies  slain, 

And  left  thm  in  their  fellow-soldiers'  hands, 
Unto  the  skirmish  they  returned  again. 

And  slew  the  Prince  of  Paphlagonians 
Pyhemines.    Atrides  threw  the  spear 

Which  near  the  shoulder  pass'd  into  his  neok. 
By  Nestor's  son  slain  was  his  charioteer, 

Mydon  by  name  that  did  his  horses  check, 
As  he  his  char'ot  turning  was  to  fiy, 

Antilochus  him  wounded  with  a  stone 
On  th'  elbow,  and  benumb'd  his  hand,  whereby 

The  sense  he  had  to  hold  the  reins  was  gone. 
The  reins  fell  down,  and  then  with  sword  in  hand 

Antilochus  divides  hb  head  in  twain, 
35  And  headlong  fell  he  where  it  chanc'd  the  sand 

Was  very  deep,  and  there  he  did  remain 
With  head  and  shoulders  sticking  in  the  sands. 

But  upright  in  the  air  were  both  his  hips. 
The  horses  laid  him  flat*     Which  by  the  hands 

Of  Nestor^s  son  convey'd  were  to  the  ships. 
Hector  saw  this,  and  in  came  with  great  cry. 

Whom  bands  of  lusty  Trojans  foUowed, 
Mars  and  BeUona  marching  furiously 

Against  the  Argives  to  the  fight  them  led. 
^5  Bellona  brought  in  tumult  and  afiright 

And  Mars  a  mighty  spear  had  in  his  hand. 
And  scHnedmes  after  Hector  went  i'  th'  fight, 

Sometimes  before,  and  oft  did  by  him  stand, 
lydides  when  he  saw  him  was  afraid. 

As  when  a  man  in  haste  has  lost  his  way. 
And  running  on  is  at  some  river  stayed, 

Hiat's  deep  and  swift,  he  runs  as  fast  away ; 
So  he  retir'd.    And  to  his  Argives  said. 

No  wonder  'tis  if  Hector  vcd^ant  be-; 
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UB,  V.      555  One  God  or  other  always  gives  him  aid, 

^ • '  And  near  him  stands  from  death  to  set  him  free. 

The  fint  bmtUe  Now  Mars  comes  with  him,  like  a  mortal  wights 

^SrPWi  Retire.    But  turn  yonr  faces  to  the  foe, 

ZrengSMocih  Forbearing  still  against  the  Gods  to  fight. 

Dionedntoiinp.  560      This  said  he,  but  the  Trojans  near  were  now. 
plj  the  abwace  And  Hector  there  had  slain  two  men  that  sat 

of  AdriUM.  Together,  Mnestheus  and  Anchialus, 

Both  warriors  good.     But  Ajax  griev'd  thereat, 
(The  greater  Ajax,  Telamonius) 
565  Darted  his  heavy  spear  at  Amphius. 

Hich  was  he  both  in  lands  and  goods,  and  dwelt 
At  Psesus :  and  fought  here  for  Priamus. 

But  by  the  spear  which  pass'd  quite  through  his  belt 
Upon  his  belly  took  a  mortal  wound. 
570      And  as  he  fell,  Ajax  ran  fiercely  in 
To  strip  him  of  his  armour  on  the  ground. 

And  stript  him  had,  had  he  not  hinder^  been. 
For  from  the  Trojans  came  a  shower  of  spears. 
Whereof  his  shield  received  not  a  few. 
575  Then  to  be  hemm'd  in  by  the  foe  he  fears. 

His  own  spear  he  recovered  and  withdrew. 
Whilst  they  in  stubborn  war  thus  toiling  were, 

Unlucky  fate  Tlepolemus  brought  on 
To  charge  Sarpedon ;  and  when  they  were  near 
580       Together  come,  Jove's  grandson  and  his  son, 
Tlepolemus  said  then,  what  need  had  you. 
Unskilful  in  the  war,  to  tremble  here  ? 
Jove's  son  men  say  you  are,  but  'tis  not  true. 
No  such  weak  men  by  Jove  begotten  were  ; 
585  But  such  as  Hercules  is  said  t'have  been, 
Courageous  as  a  lion ;  with  few  men 
In  but  six  ships,  this  strong  town  he  did  win. 

And  rifled  it,  and  safe  went  off  again. 
But  you  are  weak,  your  men  a  great  part  dead, 
590      And  can  but  little  help  afford  to  Troy, 

And  though  from  Lycia  you  were  strengthened, 
I  mean  to  send  you  now  another  way. 
*  To  this  Sarpedon  answered,  'Tis  true 

That  Hercules  sack'd  Troy,  because  the  steeds 
595  Laomedon  kept  back  that  were  his  due. 

And  gave  him  evil  language  for  good  deeds. 
But  you  from  me  shall  present  death  receive. 
For  which  I  shall  have  honour  truly  paid. 
And  you  your  soul  shall  now  to  Pluto  leave. 
600      And  this  Sarpedon  had  no  sooner  said. 

Than  from  their  hands  the  spears  together  started. 

Tlepolemus  clean  through  the  neck  was  struck, 
And  from  him  presently  his  life  departed* 
But  fi*om  Sarpedon  Jove  kept  such  ill  luck ; 


E  Tet  on  hu  left  lUigli  he  recelv'd  a  wound :  X.IB.  V. 

For  through  it  went  the  epenr  cloao  by  the  bone.  ■ , • 

Sarpeilon,  by  his  friends  borne  off  the  ground,  Tha  Bni  bud* 

Wis  pl«e  d  npart  where  buttle  tlierc  was  none,  '''Sl!li"'rs,ii„ 

Tomicnled  with  the  spear  still  in  liis  thigh.  rir^wlih 

1       To  pull  it  out  the/  oil  bod  quite  Ibrgot.  Uioiu(dnuii>ip- 

In  so  great  baste  tbc/  were,  tlie  foe  so  nigh,  yi;  (i<f  abtcnn 

The  time  so  little,  and  the  fight  so  hoi.  "'  4«iail«i. 

Mmnwhile  Tlopolenius  his  body  dead 

tThe  Ureeks  fou-li'd  off.    The  wise  Ulj-sses  tlien 
Within  blin^lf  a  while  considered, 
^Vl)ether  lo  charge  Sarpcdon  or  his  meu. 
But  tinov  by  fute  Sarpedon  was  to  die 
Sy  other,  and  not  by  Ulys<:e3'  lianils, 
Atbcna  made  him  lay  that  purpoise  by, 
And  turn  his  anger  on  tlie  I.ycians. 
Alastor  then  he  slew,  and  Cicramu^ 
Alouider,  Prytanis,  and  Noomon. 
And  llalius  he  slew,  and  Chromiiis, 

And  many  Lycians  more  had  overthrown, 
6S3  But  mighty  Hector  now  approached  near 

In  glittering  arms,  and  brought  with  him  affright. 
But  glad  Sarjiedon  was  to  see  him  there ; 

And  when  lie  was  come  up  unto  him  quite. 
Himself  lamenting,  thus  to  Hector  said, 
630       I.cave  me  not.  Hector,  to  the  Greeks  a  prey, 
Bat  let  my  boily  in  your  ground  be  laid, 
iMnce  I  my  country  must  no  more  cujoy, 
^_        Nor  my  beloved  wife  and  tender  son. 
^p.  So  aaid  Sarpedou.     Hector  not  replies, 

^■■f  But  to  the  enemy  he  passctli  on ; 
^^Li         Aad  as  be  goes  the  ground  with  blood  he  dies. 
^^L    IMv  m  beech,  sacred  to  Jupiter 
^^H       Biipedon  placed  was  upon  the  ground. 
^|t7    A>i B*"'')'  Pelagon  puU'd  out  the  spear ; 
BW      Tbe  pain  hereof  put  hiin  into  a  swound. 
Lo«l  was  his  sight  i  but  by  a  gentle  wind 

And  cool,  that  from  the  north  upon  him  Uc^v, 
He  Mxm  recover'd  both  his  sight  and  mind, 
.   And  all  the  company  about  him  knew. 
042  Tu  Mors  and  Hector  still  tbe  Greeks  gave  way 
And  still  their  faces  to  the  Trojans  were, 
_  Bot  tor  to  charge  none  durst  advance  or  stay, 

lb  For  Diomed  had  told  them  Mars  was  there. 

^H         Kdw  tell  ine,  iluse,  who  slain  by  Hector  was? 
^PttO      Trechua,  Oresles,  Teulhras,  Helenus, 

(Wboie  father  (Knopa  was)  and  CEnonaus; 

And  loii  of  all  wealtliy  Oreshius. 

In  tlyla  on  Ccphiwes  l^e  he  dwelt, 

Tbe  richest  posture  of  Ba-otia, 
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X^.  y.  655  And  known  was  hj  the  gajnete  of  his  bdt 

« , — '  This  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  when  Juno  saw, 

The  fine  iwtite  She  then  to  Pallas  spake.    Pallas,  said  die, 

continiied,  xf  ^e  let  Mars  still  plaj  the  madman  here^ 

J2;^J^"  Out  word  to  Menehras  false  will  he, 

Dio^aMtofop.    6^      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  '^^^^  return  should  eonqneror. 
f^  Ow  abtenoe  Let's  courage  take,  and  try  what  we  can  do. 

of  AcUnn.  Pallas  contented,  'twas  agreed  upon. 

And  Juno  readj  made  herself  to  go. 

And  quickly  the  coachwheels  Hebe  sets  on. 
665  Eight  spokes  each  wheel  had,  and  were  all  of  bnaiy 
And  fixed  round  about  at  th'  axle-tree. 
The  axle-tree  itself  of  iron  was. 

The  circle  gold,  and  wonderful  to  see. 
But  arm'd  it  was  above  with  plates  of  brass. 
670      The  nayes  on  both  sides  were  of  silrer  white, 
With  gold  and  silver  wire  extended  was 

The  seat,  which  had  two  silver  rings  and  bright, 
In  which  the  beam  of  silver  fast'ned  stayed; 
At  the  other  end  th'  golden  yoke  she  tied| 
675  And  on  the  yoke  the  golden  reins  she  laid. 
And  Juno  then  no  longer  could  abide, 
But  to  the  coach  herself  Uie  horses  brought, 
From  quarrels  so  impatiently  she  stayed. 
Pallas  threw  off  her  robe,  and  took  Jove's  coat, 
680      And  with  the  same  she  there  herself  arra/d. 
And  then  her  breast  with  armour  covered. 

And  on  her  shoulder  hung  her  frightful  shield. 
Wherein  Strife,  Force,  Flight,  Chase,  were  figured, 
With  all  the  horror  of  a  foughten  field ; 
685  And  in  the  middle  stood  out  Gorgoe's  head. 
Then  put  she  on  her  golden  helmet,  that 
Ten  thousand  men's  heads  might  have  covered. 

And  to  the  chariot  up  she  went,  and  sat. 
And  her  great  heavy  spear  takes  in  her  hands 
690      The  spear  wherewith,  when  she  displeased  19, 
She  s<^tter8  of  proud  kings  the  armed  bands. 
'     Then  Juno  with  the  whip  was  not  remiss. 
And  of  itself  flew  open  heaven-gate. 

Though  to  the  Seasons,  Jove  the  power  gave 
695  Alone  to  judge  of  early  and  of  late. 

And  out  the  Goddesses  their  horses  drave. 
Jove  on  the  highest  of  Olympus  tops. 

Sitting  alone  they  found,  and  none  him  nigb^ 
Ibe  Goddess  Juno  there  her  horses  stops, 
700      And  spake  unto  him  thus,  his  mind  to  try: 
Pray  tell  me,  Jove,  if  you  contented  be. 

That  Mars  thus  raging  in  the  field  remain ;  , 
For  what  unseemly  work  he  makes,  you  see,     ' 
And  of  brave  Greeks  how  many  he  has  dain. 


t  Wliile  Vcnui  at  my  grief  stuuils  laugliing  by,  tlB,  V. 

AaA  ptenscd  is  Apollo  with  the  sight,  ■ . — - 

And  set  him  on.     Bat  1  could  make  him  fly  Thr  ant  ImtO* 

(But  that  1  tenr  your  onger)  from  the  fight,  ™!"' ""^iiIIm 

Po'l  tiicn,  said  Jove ;  not  you,  but  Pallas  ;  slia  ri™ph*Mih 

>       Aceusunn'd  is  to  vex  him  more  thaa  you.  Dininpanionup- 

Juno  took  this  commiwion  willingly.  ply  <h'  ttneaa 

Feding  the  wlilp,  away  her  horees  flew,  ofAoiiira. 

Twixt  heaven  and  earth,  and  went  at  every  strain 

(As  far  as  coming  ouc  can  sec  a  ship, 
[  That  from  a  hill  looketh  upon  the  main. 
So  far  the  horses  of  the  Goda  can  skip, 
AixivM  at  Troy,  on  ground  they  set  their  feet, 
And  Juno  there  her  heavenly  steeds  untied, 
'Where  Simois  doth  with  Bcamander  meet. 
I      And  with  amhrosia,  Simois  them  supplied. 
Then  swift  as  doves,  to  give  the  Argives  aid. 
They  went  to  where  tbey  saw  tlie  greatest  throng. 
There  was  Tydides,  and  about  him  stayed 
Many  as  lions  vidiant  and  strong. 
3  And  Jano  Ihero  in  shape  of  Stentor  etood, 
And  spake  as  loud  as  any  fifty  men. 
Argives,  nid  she,  cowards,  for  nothing  good, 

Although  you  make  a  goodly  show.     For  when 
AcbiOes  went  hefore  you  to  the  fight, 
730       Out  at  their  gates  ttie  Trojans  durst  not  peep, 
So  much  they  of  his  spear  shhurr'd  the  sight. 

But  Inmi  your  ships  you  scarce  now  con  them  keep. 
Whi-n  Juno  thus  the  Greeks  encouraged. 
To  T>iomed  went  Pallas  ;  whom  she  found 
735  Bard  by  his  horses  sitting,  wearied. 

And  cooling  In  the  open  air  the  wonnd 
Ciiven  hy  Pandaroa  j  which  with  the  sweat 

Coder  his  belt  afflicted  litm  the  more ; 
And  lifting  np  his  belt  some  ease  to  get, 
'-¥3      lie  fnmi  the  wound  was  wiping  off  the  goK. 
A*  at  the  yoke  Athrnn  leaning  stood, 

like  him,  said  she,  your  father  left  no  son  ; 
A  litlte  man  was  he,  but  warrior  good. 

TbcMigh  I  not  bade  him,  he  went  boldly  on. 
T45  Ai>d  when  lo  Thebes  alone  I  bade  hira  go 
Amhtseuulor,  and  with  the  Theban  lords 
To^t  at  feait,  and  not  provoke  the  foe. 

And  at  their  table  lo  forbear  harah  wordji, 
Yrt  he  his  native  eouroge  dill  retained, 
TJO      Anil  them  defied  at  manly  eiercises, 
Anil  from  them  all  the  victory  he  gained, 

And  won,  hy  my  assislanee,  all  the  prices. 
But  when  I  you,  as  1  did  him,  defend, 
And  bid  you  buldly  with  the  Tr()jui«  fight, 
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ThefintlMilda 
cooUniied, 
wlwrem  FtDai 


Pianedaitosnp- 
plj  the  Abaence 
oTAcliinet. 


765  You  are  afraid,  or  weariness  pretend. 

Of  lydeus  sure  the  son  jou  are  not  right 
Tydides  to  her  then  replying  said, 

Daughter  of  Jove,  PaUas  I  know  joa  are, 
'Tis  not  that  I  am  weary  or  afraid, 
760      That  I  stand  here  abstaining  from  the  war. 
But  in  obedience  to  your  own  command, 

AVho  gave  me  leave,  if  Venus  in  the  wars 
I  met,  to  wound  her ;  but  not  lift  my  hand 

'Gainst  other  Gods.    Now  in  the  field  is  Mars, 
765  And  domineering  fights  on  Hector's  side ; 

And  that's  the  cause  why  I  from  fight  abstaiQ, 
And  others  by  my  counsel  here  abide. 

To  this  the  Goddess  then  replied  again. 
Nor  Mars  nor  any  of  th'  Immortals  spare, 
770       That  shall  advance  against  you  in  the  field. 
And  for  your  safety  trust  unto  my  care, 

And  know  you  are  protected  by  my  shield. 
But  first  to  Mars  drive  up  your  horses  close, 

And  strike  the  blockhead  with  your  spear  in  hand, 
775  That  fights  sometimes  for  these,  sometimes  for  tho9P) 

And  with  the  Trojans  now  you  see  him  stand, 
And  yet  to  help  the  Greeks  he  promis'd  me 

And  Juno,  but  a  little  while  before. 
And  now  amongst  the  Trojans  fighteth  he, 
780      And  thinks  upon  his  promises  no  more. 
This  said,  they  mount  into  the  chariot, 

And  Sthenelus  descending  left  his  sefit. 
The  axle-tree  groaned  under  them.     Why  not  ? 

A  great  man  he,  she  was  a  Goddess  great. 
785  And  then  to  Mars  directly  they  drive  on. 

Who  had  but  newly  slain  great  Periphas, 
Of  old  Ochesius  the  valiant  son, 

And  far  the  best  of  all  th'  ^tolians  was. 
Athena  then  puts  Pluto's  helmet  on, 
790      Lest  she  by  Mars  should  be  discovered. 
When  Mars  there  saw  Tydides  all  alone, 

He  Periphas  forsook,  who  there  lay  dead ; 
And  turn'd  to  meet  Tydides  on  the  way ; 

And  when  to  one  another  they  were  near, 
795  Mars  making  full  account  the  man  to  slay, 

Over  the  yoke  thrusts  at  him  with  his  spear. 
But  Pallas  with  her  hand  the  point  suppress'd, 

And  made  it  light  beneath  the  seat  in  vai&. 
Tydides  then  to  Mars  a  spear  addressed, 
800      Which  had  he  been  a  mortal  had  him  shiin ; 
For  Pallas  in  his  belly  stuck  the  spear, 

And  presently  the  same  pluck'd  out  again. 
Mars  roar'd  as  loud  as  if  in  battle  there 

Fighting  had  been  nine  or  ten  thousand  men, 
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05  And  frighted  both  the  armies  with  the  noise.  LIB.  V. 

Then  like  a  black  cloud  which  some  wind  makes  rise,       -— — . 

He  left  th'  unlucky  field  and  went  his  ways,  The  fint  battle 

And  in  a  little  time  was  in  the  skies.  conthiued. 

And  sitting  down  hard  by  his  father's  throne,  H^hJ^th* 

10      Shew'd  him  the  blood  that  from  the  wound  did  flow,    S^deitosup- 
And  grievously  lamenting  made  his  moan.  plj  the  absence 

Father,  said  he,  do  you  such  work  allow  ?  o(  Achilks. 

That  we  the  Gods  such  harm  from  mortals  take, 

While  some  for  Trojans,  some  for  Argives  fight, 
1 5  And  partial  be  for  one  another's  sake. 

The  fault  is  to  be  laid  on  you  by  right. 
For  you  brought  forth  this  mad,  pernicious  maid, 

Whose  study  is  her  malice  to  effect. 
When  by  us  other  Gods  you  are  obey'd ; 
^0      And  this  you  saw,  but  never  would  correct. 
'Twas  she  that  on  the  Gods  set  Diomed, 

Who  wounded  Venus  first,  then  flew  at  me. 
And  there  in  pain  I  lain  had  'mongst  the  dead, 

Or  crippled  been,  had  not  my  feet  been  free. 
i5  Uncertain  Mars,  then  Jupiter  replied. 

Of  all  the  Gods  most  hateful  to  my  sight. 
That  quarrel  lov'st  to  make,  but  not  decide ; 

Thou  hast  thy  mother  Juno's  nature  right. 
That  oft  provokes  me  with  her  peevish  tongue, 
30      And  by  her  order,  I  think,  this  was  done. 
But  in  this  pain  111  not  detain  you  long. 

Seeing  you  are  as  well  mine  as  her  son. 
But  had  another  got  you,  you  had  sure 

To  Pluto  and  th'  infernal  Gods  been  sent. 
35  This  said,  to  Paeon  he  commits  his  cure ; 

And  Pason  presently  about  it  went. 
As  quickly  as  the  milk  is  turn'd  to  curd. 

When  with  a  proper  rennet  it  is  mix'd, 
And  with  a  housewife's  hand  together  stirr'd, 
^40      So  quickly  was  the  wide  wound  clos'd  and  fix'd. 
Then  bath'd  he  was  by  Hebe,  and  new  clad  ; 

And  that  he  so  came  off  was  well  content. 
Juno  and  Pallas  when  they  driven  had 

Mars  from  th'  battle,  up  t'  Olympus  went. 
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yet  oontinned. 
The  other  Oods 
forbidden  by 
lore  toaifriiit 
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The  Gods  to  neither  side  assistance  yield. 

But  on  his  own  hand  each  man's  fortune  lies ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  they  skirmish  in  the  field, 

Betwixt  the  streams  Xanthus  and  Simseis. 
5  And  first  great  Ajax  killed  Acamas, 

And  for  his  fellows  opened  a  door 
For  slaughter  'mongst  the  files  and  ranks  to  pass, 

And  caus'd  thereby  the  loss  of  many  more. 
And  by  Iodides  Axylus  was  slain, 
10      That  at  Arisbe  dwelt  near  the  Idghway, 
Rich,  and  the  Greeks  did  often  entertain ; 

But  none  of  them  would  save  him  in  the  fray, 
For  slain  he  was  by  Diomedes  there. 

Together  with  his  squire,  Calesius, 
16  That  by  him  sat,  and  was  his  charioteer. 

Euryalus  then  slew  Opheltius 
And  Dresus.     After  Pedasus  he  runs. 

And  iEsepus,  sons  of  Bucalion, 
Who  by  Absurbarea  had  two  sons, 
20      But  he  for  father  had  Laomedon, 

And  th'  eldest  was,  but  not  in  wedlock  got ; 

And  twins  the  sons  were  of  Bucalion. 
But  from  Euryalus  they  'scaped  not. 

Nor  long  they  lay  there  with  their  armour  on. 
25  Then  Polypoetes  by  Astyalus, 

Pidytes  by  Ulysses,  and  by  Teuc- 
er  Areton,  and  by  Antilochus 

Ablenis ;  by  Atrides  Eleteus 
Was  slain,  that  the  Pedasians  led 
30      From  the  delightful  bank  of  Satnius. 
And  Leitus  Philacus  slew  as  he  fled. 

Eurypylus  then  slew  Melanthius ; 
And  then  Adrestus  taken  was  alive 

By  Menelaus.     For  his  horses  frighted, 
35  Whfist  to  the  town  they  labour'd  to  arrive, 

Upon  two  branches  of  a  tree  they  lighted, 
And  brake  the  char'ot  pole  off  at  the  head. 

The  horses  loose  away  ran  tow'rd  the  town. 
As  did  the  rest  that  from  the  battle  fled. 
40      Adrestus  headlong  from  the  seat  fell  down. 
And  by  him  with  a  spear  Atrides  stood. 

Adrestus  then  lays  hold  upon  his  knee. 
Save  me,  said  he,  my  ransom  will  be  good. 

At  any  rate  I  shall  redeemed  be. 
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43  Jij  fatber  wanU  nor  iron,  nor  brass,  nor  gtild. 
And  any  ihing  to  ee(  me  free  will  givp, 
When  he  of  my  condition  shall  be  told. 

And  that  I  mn  yimr  prisoner  and  live. 
Thia  said,  Alridcj  was  thereto  incltn'd, 
SO      And  ready  fdr  to  send  him  to  the  ship& 
But  Aganiemnon  came  nn<l  chung'd  hia  mind 

Before  he  hail  confirm'd  it  with  bis  lips. 

Brother,  said  he,  wliat  makes  you  be  so  kind 

To  any  of  these  men  ?     Is  it  because 

53  Ton  did  at  home  the  Trojans  faithful  lind, 

And  that  they  had  well  served  Menelaus? 

No,  DO,  wo  must  no  quarter  ^ve  at  Troy, 

Nor  spare  the  child  yet  in  his  mother's  Hromb, 
Bat  utterly  ifae  nation  destroy, 
60      Anil  pluck  up  by  the  root  proud  Iliara. 
m  Then  UenebuH  pitied  iiim  no  more, 
■      Bui  violently  push'd  him  from  his  knee, 
H  WherBwith  he  backward  tumbled  o'er  and  o'er, 
H^      And  soon  by  Agamemnon  slain  was  he. 
fit  Hien  Nestor  to  the  Greeks,  with  voice  as  hi^h 
As  he  could  raise  it,  cried  out,  Let  none 
Yet  on  the  spoil  and  booty  set  his  eye, 

Bui  follow  killing  now,  plunder  anon : 
The  dead  will  slay  till  back  again  we  tome. 
"0      The  Greeks  by  Nestor  thns  encouraged. 
Hail  chas'd  the  Trojans  unto  Ilium, 

tBul  that  by  Uelenus  was  hindered. 
For  standing  near  to  Hector  and  tineas, 
Sinctt  all  the  work,  said  he,  lies  on  your  hand. 
And  you  iu  fight  and  counsel  chiefly  please 

Bo4b  Lydaus  and  Trojans,  make  them  stand ; 
About  them  go.  and  put  yourselves  between 

TIw  gates  and  them,  lest  followed  by  the  foe 
Thoy  should  bo  by  titeir  loving  wives  there  seen. 
And  the  Argivee  stand  triumphing  in  onr  woe. 
And  when  you  once  have  them  encouraged, 

^F.Dcas  and  myself  will  with  them  stay, 
And  ligiit  against  the  Greeks,  though  wearied. 

Bat  Hector  to  the  town  go  you  away, 
'And  bid  your  and  my  mother  take  with  her 
[    The  eUesi  Trojan  matrons,  and  make  haste 
:To  IUIbb'  1em|>le,  and  present  her  there 

With  the  best  rnbo  she  has ;  and  liaving  plncM 
on  her  kne<!,  vow  to  hur  deity 
(If  she  prntect  our  wivejt  and  chililreu  wiU. 
nd  city  from  this  raging  enemy, 
And  lakp  oil"  Dimmed)  that  ynu  will  kill 
'wrfve  hdfers  at  her  altar.     For  in  fight 
He  lias  the  (rrcnt  Achilles  mxirh  outdnne. 
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35  Who  never  did  the  Trojans  thus  affright, 

Although  the;  say  be  is  a  Goddess*  son. 
Then  Hector  armed  leapt  down  to  the  groond, 

And  with  two  spears  about  the  army  goes, 
Courage  inspiring  to  the  Trojans  round, 
100       And  straight  they  tum'd  tiieir  faces  to  the  foes. 
The  Greeks  retiring  then  no  longer  fou^t 

Some  God  from  heav'n  descended  was,  they  thoogbt, 
And  t'  Hector  and  the  Trojans  aid  had  hrought 

Then  Hector  to  the  Trojans  cried  out, 
105  Trojans  and  aids,  said  he,  be  sure  to  stay 

And  play  the  men,  whilst  I  to  Ilium 
Return,  and  cause  them  to  the  Gods  to  piay. 

And  to  them  sacrifice  an  hecatomb. 

And  as  be  walk'd,  the  edges  of  Iiis  shield 

1 10      By  turns  his  ankle  and  his  neck  did  smite. 

Tydides  then,  and  Glaucus,  on  the  field 

Het  one  another,  and  prepar'd  to  fight. 
Iodides  speaking  first.  Brave  man,  said  he, 

Who  are  you  ?   Let  me  know  your  name  and  nee, 
1 15  Hiat  dares  so  boldly  thus  advance  on  me. 

I  never  yet  in  battle  saw  your  face. 
Hen  mortal  to  provoke  me  thus  none  dare. 

But  they  whose  parents  are  condemn'd  to  woe. 
But  if  some  God  come  down  from  heaven  you  ire, 
120       Do  what  you  will  I'll  not  return  a  blow. 
Licuigus,  son  of  Dryas,  chas'd  the  train 

Of  Bacchus  with  a  goad  at  Nyssa,  where 
The  Hsnades  threw  from  them  on  the  plain 

Their  ivy-twined  staves,  and  fled  for  fear ; 
125  Bacchus  himself  leapt  into  Thetis'  tap. 

Trembling  and  frighted,  and  the  Goddess  kind 
Receiv'd  him,  and  defended  from  mishap. 

But  for  this  act  Jove  struck  Licurgus  blind, 
Who  died  soon  after.     For  the  Gods  above 
130       All  hated  him.     And  that's  the  cause  that  I 
Dare  not  the  anger  of  the  Gods  to  move. 

But  if  thou  mortal  art,  come  near  and  die. 
0  brave  Tydides,  Gtaucus  answer'd  then. 

To  what  end  serves  it  you  to  know  my  race? 
135  As  with  green  leaves,  so  fareth  it  with  men; 

Some  fall  with  wind,  others  grow  in  their  place. 
But  since  you  ask  me  (though  it  be  well  known) 

My  pedigree  at  large  I  shall  you  telL 

Within  a  creek  of  Argos  stands  a  town 

140      Call'd  Ephyre,     There  Sisyphus  did  dwell; 

The  subtle  Sisyphus,  who  Glaucus  got. 

Glaucus,  the  father  of  Bellcrophon, 
Tlian  whom  a  fairer  person  there  was  not, 

Mor  valianter  in  all  the  land  not  one. 


i  45  Dot  PrsBtns  sought  to  take  away  his  life ; 

rFor  80  enamour'd  or  biiu  was  Uie  i|ucvii 
Anteia,  wbo  of  I'nctus  wua  the  wife, 
Thit  ebe  k  suitor  to  him  oft  liod  beca. 
But  HtfU  la  vain ;  for  bo  woulit  not  consent. 
The  fuiT  of  her  h>ve  then  turn'd  to  late. 
And  epilt^uHy  she  to  her  huBbanil  vtcai, 
And  we«[iing  biltLTljr,  down  by  him  sate. 
And  to  him  said,  O  king,  resolve  lo  die 
YouivelT,  or  else  Belleropbon  to  kill, 
i&S  For  he  Attempted  has  my  chattily. 

And  would  have  Itiin  with  me  sgiunst  my  will. 
The  king  incene'd,  to  kill  him  did  intend, 

Itut  loth  to  do  it  there,  be  thought  it  better 
I'nto  the  King  ot  Lycia  him  lo  send 
!«)      (Who  was  Antuia's  faUior)  with  a  letter. 
Wherein  he  had  declar'd  bis  cruel  mind, 
And  many  nays  to  krin^;  It  to  effL-ct. 
tie,  ignomnt  of  what  was  then  design'd, 
The  king's  (soinmnndetrient  did  not  neglecl. 
I      ibi  To  Lycia  he  went,  and  uuming  thither. 

In  bvour  witli  the  Gods,  wils  honoured 
And  treated  like  a  God,  nine  days  togellier. 

0'  ih"  tenth  his  letter  be  delivered. 
The  letter  rend,  the  king  him  first  omploy'd 
I'O     The  terrible  Chimasra  to  assail, 

That  by  tho  monster  he  might  be  ilestroy'd. 

A  lion's  bead  it  had  and  dragon's  tail, 
And  in  the  midst  the  body  of  a  goat ; 
A  flame  of  huming  Are  waa  iu  breath. 

Im  Bclhvophon  with  this  foul  monster  fought, 
I       And  put  it  (hy  the  aid  o'  tli'  Gods)  to  deuth. 
L  "Hie  next  ailventure  that  he  set  him  on, 
I      Was  tb'  expe<1ition  'gainst  the  Solymi. 
r  The  third  when  from  the  Amoxons  he  won 
"f     (lliuse  martial  females)  a  great  victory. 
Awl  as  he  eame  from  thence  the  king  had  laid 
An  ambush  for  him  on  the  way  in  vain, 
Of  dtoicest  Lj-cians,  whom  be  destroy 'd, 
That  not  a  man  oi'  them  return  d  again. 
W  Tho  king  rceciv'd  him  then,  believing  now 
Tliai  he  desrcndod  was  of  heavenly  race. 
And  gave  him  half  bis  pow'r,  and  land  enough. 

And  with  bis  daughter's  marriage  did  him  grace. 
BeUerophon  by  her  had  children  three ; 
'"'     Two  SOBS,  Intuidrufl  Mud  Uippolochus, 
And  vav  fair  daughter,  eoll'd  Laodamio, 

On  wluiim  hy  Jovo  Sar(w.-don  goiieii  was. 
U(T  folher,  by  tlie  Gods  I'uniakui,  tlien 
lit'd  np  and  down  in  the  Aluan  jiluiu. 


70  ILIAD. 

LIB.  YI.        1^^  -^^  shunn'd  the  conversation  of  men. 

> , '       *  At  Soljm  battle  was  Isander  slain* 

The  Snt  battle  But  of  Hippolochus  the  son  am  I, 

tSb*^  oi.  ^^^  ^®  ^^  °^^^®  ancestors  descended. 

ii,rti^^  by  To  Troy  he  sent  me,  and  especially 

Jore  to  MMst       200      Unto  me  th*  honour  of  my  race  commended, 

Than  which  in  Ephyre  none  nobler  is, 

Nor  in  the  land  c^  Lycia  more  renown'd. 
And  Diomedes,  joyful  to  hear  this, 

Tum'd  his  spear's  point  and  studL  it  in  the  groiM 
206  And  to  him  kindly  spiEdLe.     There  is,  said  he. 
Between  your  ancestors  and  mine  of  old, 
A  mutual  bond  of  hospitali^. 

Bellerophon,  as  I  have  on  been  tdid, 
Was  by  my  grandsire,  CEneus,  freely  treated, 
210      And  stay^  wiUi  him  twenty  days  and  nights, 
And  when  again  he  from  his  house  retreated. 

They  tokens  gave  of  hospitable  rights ; 
CEneus  to  him  a  belt  most  glorious, 
Bellerophon  to  him  a  golden  cup, 
215  Which  I  not  with  me  brought,  but  in  my  house 
When  I  came  thence  I  safely  left  lock'd  up. 
My  father  I  remember  not.     For  he 

Left  me  too  young  when  last  he  went  from  home. 
Henceforth  my  guest  in  Argos  you  must  be, 
220      I  yours  in  Lycia,  when  I  thiUier  come. 
Meantime,  let's  one  another's  spear  decline ; 

For  many  Trojans  more  I  have  to  kill. 
Unless  I  cross'd  be  by  some  pow'r  divine. 
And  of  the  Achaeans  kill  you  whom  yon  wiU. 
225  And  that  our  friendship  may  the  more  i^)pear, 
I  will  present  you  with  these  arms  of  mine ; 
And  you  to  me  present  the  arms  you  wear. 

This  said,  they  lighted  and  their  hands  did  join. 
But  Glaucus  surely  here  bewitched  was, 
230      Or  cursed  by  the  Gods,  that  had  forgot 
His  arms  were  gold,  and  Diomed's  but  brass. 

An  hundred  his,  nine  beeves  the  other  bought 
Hector  was  now  come  to  the  Sctean  gates ; 
To  him  the  Trojan  wives  and  daughters  run 
235  To  ask  their  husbands'  and  their  brothers'  fates, 
But  to  those  questions  he  answer'd  none. 
But  to  the  temples  bade  them  go  and  pray ; 

Liquire  no  more  for  what  you  will  lament ; 
Then  to  the  royal  palace  went  his  way. 
240      For  great  the  dimger  was  and  imminent. 
On  every  side  within  were  galleries 

Magnificent,  of  square  wdl-plained  stones. 
With  fifty  lodgings  for  the  families 
(One  by  another)  of  King  Priam's  sons ; 
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And  for  Itis  daughters  ttrelve  Bpaiiments  wcro 

(In  th«  eiune  court,  but  on  tlie  otlicr  side) 
To  lodge  bis  sods-jd-Iaw  wIicd  they  were  there, 

Of  the  same  stone  in  like  form  beautified. 
Ilcre  Ilccubn,  as  she  conducted  home 

Laodice,  bur  beautifulest  daughter. 
Met  bcr  son  Hector  that  was  newly  come 

In  dusty  bloody  armour  from  the  slaughter. 
And  took  him  by  the  bond,  and  to  him  said. 

Why  oMoe  you  from  the  fight  ?  Have  we  the  worst. 
And  you  come  to  solitit  Jove  for  aid. 

And  after  tbitt  is  dune  to  quench  your  tliirst  ? 
A  littJe  wine  will  uiucli  the  strength  sustain 

Of  one  that  labour'd  has  as  you  have  done. 
No,  DO,  from  wine  (gaid  be)  I  must  abstain. 

Lest  I  forget  and  leave  my  work  undone. 
Besides,  to  Jove  I  dare  not  offer  wine 

With  bloody  hands,  lest  I  should  him  incense. 
But,  mother,  go  you  to  Miuervu's  chrine 

With  other  ladies,  and  with  frankincense ; 
And  of  the  robes  in  your  perfumed  cbcjt 

Take  with  you  that  which  in  your  judgment  is 
Amongst  them  all  the  largest  and  the  best, 

And  lay  it  duwit  upon  the  Goddesis'  knees. 
And  vow  that  at  her  altar  you  will  kill 

Twf  Ire  yeiirling  heifer*  of  the  best  you  have. 
If  Nt  your  prayer  condescend  she  will 

Voiir  children  with  yourselves  and  Troy  to  save. 
And  from  the  light  this  Diomcd  remove. 

To  tjr  temple  presently  go  you  away. 
But  I  to  Fttrts  now  must  go,  and  prove 

If  he  til*  advice  I  give  bim  will  obey. 
Then  Hecuba  into  the  chamber  came 

Where  many  divors-colour'd  vestures  lay, 
Tbo  work  of  many  a  Sidonian  dame, 

Whicli  then  from  Sidon  Paris  brought  to  Troy, 
^Vheu  thither  be  from  Sparta  Helen  brought. 

Of  these,  to  give  the  Goddess,  she  took  one 
The  largest  and  most  curiously  wrought. 

And  that  like  to  a  star  in  heaven  shone. 
Ami  when  unto  the  ten)|ilG  come  tliey  were, 

Theuno  ojiened  the  d<ior;  for  she 
(iVntwior's  wife)  was  Pullas'  priest.     And  thero 

tShc  took  the  robe,  and  lud  it  on  her  knee. 
Then  prayed  she  (whilst  with  a  mighty  cry 

They  to  tlic  Goddc«»  lifted  up  their  bands.) 
Pallaa,  said  elie,  daughter  of  Jove  most  hlgb. 

In  whose  protection  ev'ry  city  stands, 
Untal  Pallas,  break  the  spear  of  Diouied, 

And  uvcrtluow  hiui  at  the  Suean  gale. 
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LIB.  VI.        295  That  at  thy  altar  may  be  ofiered 

^ 1 '  Twelve  yearling  heifers ;  and  commisenite 

The  first  batilo  The  wives  and  children  and  the  state  of  Troy. 

TTiV.^  ci.  ^^^^  prayed  they ;  but  Pallas  would  not  hear, 

fbrbiddm  by  ^^  ^^'  house  of  Paris  Hector  went  away 

Jore  to  aaatt        300       That  was  unto  his  own  and  Priam's  near, 

Built  by  himself  the  citadel  within, 

With  all  the  art  the  Trojans  understood. 
There  Hector  with  his  spear  in  hand  went  in, 
That  was  in  length  eleven  cubits  good, 
305  And  pointed  at  the  head  with  polish'd  brass, 
Fasten'd  into  the  staff  with  a  gold  ring. 
Busy  about  his  armour  Paris  was, 

And  Helen  work  to  th'  maids  distributing. 
Here  Hector  Paris  chid.     Is  this,  said  he, 
310       The  fittest  time  to  manifest  your  spite 
Against  the  Trojans,  when  tlie  enemy 

Under  our  walls  is  killing  them  in  fight? 
When  none  but  you  the  cause  is  of  the  war 
And  tumult,  which  surrounds  the  town  of  Troj. 
315  1  think  it  would  become  you  better  far 

To  rate  those  men  that  from  the  battle  stay. 
Brother,  said  Paris,  what  you  say  is  right. 
But  hear  me,  too.     I  stayed  not  behind 
Because  I  to  the  Trojans  bear  a  spite, 
320       But  from  their  slanders  to  avert  my  mind. 
And  now  my  wife  too  has  persuaded  me. 

Who  of  myself  was  ready  to  begone. 
Not  sure  to  any  side  is  victory. 

Stay  only  while  I  put  my  armour  on. 
325  Or  go.     I'll  follow  you  and  find  you  out 

Thus  he.     But  Hector  to  it  nothing  said. 
And  to  begone  his  face  he  tum*d  about, 

But  Helen  saw  about  to  speak,  and  stayed. 
Brother,  said  she,  though  I  unworthy  am 
330       To  call  you  so,  I  would  I  had  been  thrown 
Into  the  sea  the  same  day  that  I  came 

Into  the  world,  so  many  shames  to  own. 
Or  that  this  husband  sensible  had  been, 
As  men  of  honour  should  be  of  ill-fame ; 
335  But  that's  not  now,  nor  ever  will  be  seen. 
He  one  day  will,  I  fear,  repent  the  same. 
But  brother,  pra'  ye,  sit  down  and  rest  awhile. 

That  with  the  toil  of  battle  weary  are  ; 
The  cause  whereof  am  I  the  woman  vile, 
340      That  with  me  brought  to  Troy  this  cruel  war. 
Unlucky  day  that  brought  me  first  acquainted 

With  Alexander  to  our  infamy. 
Which  through  the  world  hereafter  will  be  chaunteo> 
And  make  us  loathsome  to  posterity. 


I  Hden,  mid  Hector,  now  I  cannot  slay, 

The  Trujaiis  of  my  presence  stanJ  in  need ; 
I  But  bid  fim  Alexander  come  away, 
I      While  I  am  in  the  town,  and  that  with  speed. 
F  Tor  hence  unto  my  house  I  must  go  home 
'I'o  MO  my  wife,  my  child,  and  family, 
And  'l  may  be  never  hack  again  shall  come. 

But  by  the  hands  of  the  Acli»ans  die. 
Tliis  said,  home  llcctor  went,  and  there  was  tuld 

Uia  wife  Andromache  at  home  was  not. 
^ur  with  the  nurse  the  battle  to  behold, 
Into  the  tow'r  on  Scroa  gate  was  got. 
\  Tlivn  Hector  of  the  women  aak'd  again. 

Is  she  gone  to  some  sister  or  some  broUicr? 
f  Or  tu  tliv  Goddciis  temple  in  the  train 

Of  lliow!  that  thither  waited  on  my  inotlier  ? 
[  To  this  one  of  the  women  said  again, 

She  ncitlier  went  to  sister  nor  to  brother, 
I  Nor  to  the  Goddess'  temple,  in  the  train 

Of  those  that  thither  waited  on  yonr  mother. 
I  Hut  when  I  know  nnt  who  inform'd  her  had 

Th«t  ih'  Argivca  did  the  Trojans  oveqwwor, 
I  With  her  young  oon  and  nurse  as  one  that'a  mad 
Ban  to  the  gate,  and  up  into  the  tower. 
Tlien  back  went  Hector  passing  the  aanie  streets 
Through  which  he  went  when  hecame  from  tlicfighl, 
I   Wliere  in  the  way  Andromache  he  meets 

That  now  was  running  home  in  great  affright. 
I  The  daughter  she  was  of  Eetion, 
I      Who  of  Ciliria  the  sceptre  carried, 
P  And  dwelt  at  Thebe  in  Hypoplacion, 

But  unto  noble  Hector  she  was  married. 
'   Now  Hector  met  her  witli  their  iiitle  boy 

ThM  in  the  nurse's  arms  was  carried, 
k^Aad  like  a  star  upon  her  bosom  lay 

•  bwulifu!  and  shining  golden  bead. 
*lriiM  ho  called  was  by  Hector, 
t  he  named  was  in  Troy. 
la  father  was  their  sole  protector. 
The  peophi  from  his  honour  nam'd  the  boy. 
J  "ITien  Hector  smiling  look'tl  upon  his  son. 
And  to  him  weeping  said  Andromache, 
My  dear,  yuull  by  your  courage  be  undone. 
And  this  ycmr  son  a  wretclied  orphan  be. 
The  Orc«ka  at  once  on  you  alone  will  fall, 
"     And  then  n  woeful  widow  shall  lie  I, 
Aod  have  no  comfort  in  the  world  at  all, 

Hut  life  in  misery  and  wi^li  ir>  diii. 
father  or  mother  they  hnvo  left  inc  none, 
for  br  the  great  Achilles  he  was  slain 
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LIB.  TI.     '  395  When  he  the  goodly  town  of  Tbebe  wm. 

■ . '  But  from  disarming  him  he  did  refrain. 

ThE  fint  baida  T<^ether  with  hia  anns  he  did  him  bum, 

jrt  LtoimDiid.  Jj)^  ^ijij  aypij  rite§  as  did  a  prince  beco 

fcrt^ij„by  And  having  put  hia  ashes  in  an  nra 

Jan  to  tdtL        400       Buried  the  same,  and  o'er  it  rais'd  a  tomb. 
The  mountaia-nymphs,  daughters  of  Jupiter, 

Planted  about  it  maaj  elmen-trees. 
M^  seven  brothers  all  were  killed  there. 
In  one  day  by  Achilles  slain  were  these, 
405  As  they  defendiug  were  their  kiue  and  aheep. 

My  mother  with  the  booty  he  brought  hither, 
And  her  he  at  the  ships  did  pris'ner  keep 

Until  her  friends  her  ransom  had  sent  thither. 
Then  to  her  countiy  back  they  sent  my  mother, 
410       Whoahortly  after  there  fell  sick  and  died. 
Kow  Hector  you  my  father  are  and  brother, 
Husband  and  mother.     In  you  I  confide. 
For  pity's  sake  tben  on  this  turret  stay. 
Lest  fatherless  your  son,  I  widow  be; 
415  And  set  your  armed  people  in  array, 

And  those  that  aid  you  at  the  syc'more-tree, 
Where  to  the  ci^  easiest  is  th'  access. 

For  there  it  was  the  Argives  thrice  fell  on 
Led  by  Idomeneus,  and  th'  Ajaxes, 
420      The  two  Atrides,  and  Tydeus'  son. 

Whether  they  bad  some  God  for  their  director. 
Or  had  obeerv'd  some  weakness  in  the  place, 
I  know  not.     And  to  this  replied  Hector, 

Dear  wife,  this  might  be  done.    But  what  disgrace 
425  Shall  I  be  in?    How  will  the  Trojans  scoff. 
Both  men  and  women,  and  deride  my  fear, 
If  on  the  tow'r  they  saw  me  standing  off 

When  others  fighting  with  the  Aleves  were  ? 
Besides,  by  nature  I  am  framed  so, 
430      I  am  not  able  to  abstain  from  fight. 

But  must  be  'mongst  the  foremost,  when  the  foe 

Invades  my  father's  honour  in  my  sight. 
And  yet  I  know  the  evil  day  will  come. 
That  Priam  and  his  people  perish  must, 
436  And  utterly  destroy'd  be  Ilium, 

And  all  ber  stately  buildings  lie  in  dust 
Yet  am  not  griev'd  so  much  to  think  upon 

The  fate  of  Troy,  of  Priam,  of  my  mother. 
Or  all  my  brothers,  as  for  yon  alone 
440       When  by  a  proud  Achiean  one  or  other 
You  dragg'd  are  weeping  into  slavery. 

And  when  t'  Achsea  be  has  brought  you  home. 
To  fetch  in  water  you  employ'd  sbidl  be, 
And  mode  to  labour  at  another's  loom. 


d  one  that  woe  fou  weeping,  there  will  my, 

\  Tlaa  wonun  wai  the  noble  Ueutor'e  bride, 

e  bnvest  man  of  all  tliat  fought  for  Tro^, 

[  And  of  jroiir  tears  biiiig  back  agoiu  the  tide. 

i  dead  may  I  Iw  first  mid  burled 

Before  I  see  you  dragg'd  or  hear  you  cry. 

And  when  be  tbus  liud  said,  bis  nraiH  be  spread 

llie  diildlo  take,  wtio  terriliud  thereby. 
And  unacquainted  with  a  glittering  crest 
And  horse's  mane  tbat  nodding  at  it  hung, 
(  Tura'd  bis  face  crying  to  the  nurse's  breast. 

And  with  bis  little  arms  close  to  ber  clung ; 
_  Which  made  his  father  and  his  mother  smilo. 
_  Then  Hector  on  the  ground  his  helmet  laid, 
Lod  took  the  child,  and  dandled  him  awbilc, 
1  And  then  to  Jove  and  ail  the  Gods  be  pray'd. 
P  Jove  and  Gods,  grant  that  tbis  son  of  miiie 
in  Troy  may  bonour'd  be  tban  I, 
r  from  his  father's  virtue  e'er  decline, 
^  Bui  hold  the  reins  of  Ilium  steadily, 

t  men  may  say  wben  he  hath  slaio  bis  foe, 
And  briugeth  nitli  hiui  home  his  e)ioit  to  Troy, 
Id  battle  be  his  father  deth  outdo, 

And  fill  his  loviug  mother's  heart  with  joy. 
Diis  sai'l,  he  gave  the  diild  t'  Andromache, 
k  Wliich  she  receiving  hugg'd,  and  laugh'd,  and  cried. 
Which  Hector  with  compassion  did  see, 
[  And  thus  witli  gentle  words  bis  wife  did  chide. 
pmr  mtt,  do  Dot  alHict  yourself  for  me. 
1^  No  mjin  can  di«  betbre  his  hour  is  come  ; 

d  when  'tis  conic,  put  off  it  cannot  be 
f  By  weak  nor  strong.     Therefore  I  pray  go  home, 
i  tend  your  work,  and  give  your  women  theirs, 
[  And  at  still  at  your  spindle  and  your  loom, 
d  fekve  to  men  tliese  martial  afiairs, 
e  that  have  the  charge  of  Ilium. 
'  e  takes  bis  helmet  and  departs, 
^      iwards  ahe ;  but  often  turn'it  her  bead. 
^Witli  grief  she  lili'd  her  women's  lieartfi, 
nude  tlicm  muarii  for  lleclor  not  yet  dead, 
r  Paris  at  bi«  house  did  longer  stay 
^  Than  he  must  needs  his  annour  tu  put  on, 
d  np  uid  down  the  streels  wcjit  cv'ry  way, 
I  To  «H!  if  be  could  Hector  light  u|>on. 
a  when  t  horse  i'  tb'  stablo  pampered, 
t^  AtuI  used  to  be  washed  in  the  river 

II  breaks,  or  be  delivered 
[From  that  which  held  bim  by  wliat  means  soever ; 
Ben  nruudly  he  .-eta  up  hin  tail  and  liuad, 
[  Ana  bcMW  thu  jilaiu,  and  with  the  wind  bo  makes 
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The  first  battle 
yet  continued. 
The  other  Gods 
forbidden  bj 
Joveto 


496  His  mane  play  in  the  air  dishevelled, 

Then  to  the  pasture  known  the  way  he  takes : 
So  from  his  house  went  Paris  through  the  streets 

With  shining  arms,  and  courage  at  his  heart ; 
And  quickly  with  his  valiant  brother  meets, 
600      Turning  from  where  he  and  his  wife  did  part 
And  first  to  Hector  Paris  thus  began. 

Brother,  I  fear  Fve  made  you  stay  too  long. 
No,  he  replied,  your  courage  no  man  can 
Accuse,  but  such  as  mean  to  do  you  wrong. 
606  But  when  you,  out  of  humour,  will  not  fight, 
The  Trojans  that  much  suffer  for  your  sake 
Speak  all  the  ill  they  can  of  you  in  spite. 

Which,  when  I  hear,  it  makes  my  heart  to  adie. 
But  now  let's  go.     If  e'er  the  powers  divine 
6 10       Displace  the  Achaean  host,  and  give  us  peace. 
That  freely  to  them  we  may  ofier  wine, 
Your  quarrel  with  the  TVojans  soon  will  cease. 
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The  Greeks  en- 
close their  ships 
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betwixt  Hector 
and  Ajax. 


LIB.  VIL 

This  said,  they  went  together  to  the  fight, 

For  Paris  now  no  more  the  war  decHn'd, 
And  welcome  to  the  Trojans  was  the  sight. 

As  to  a  weary  rower  a  good  wind. 
6  There  Paris  slew  Menesthius,  the  son 

Of  the  great  clubman  Areithous 
Of  Ame.     And  by  Hector  overthrown 

And  struck  clean  through  the  neck  was  Eionus. 
Iphinous,  the  son  of  Dexias, 
10      As  to  his  car  he  mounted  to  have  fled. 

By  Glaucus  through  the  shoulder  wounded  was. 

And  to  the  ground  again  fell  backward  dead. 
When  Pallas  saw  the  Argives  fall  so  fast, 

She  firom  Olympus  leaped  to  Ilium : 
16  Apollo  then  to  meet  her  made  great  haste, 

That  saw  her  from  his  tow'r  in  Pergamum. 
And  when  they  were  together  at  the  beach, 

He  for  the  Trojans,  for  the  Argives  she, 
Apollo  to  her  thus  address'd  his  speech : 
20      Daughter  of  Jove,  what  great  necessity 

Brought  you  to  Troy  ?     Was  it  to  please  your  mind. 

Or  give  unto  the  Greeks  the  victory  ? 
For  well  I  know  to  Troy  you  are  not  kind. 

But  for  the  present  be  advis'd  by  me. 


ILIAD.  ^^ 

!5  Let  th'  armies  both  give  over  fight  tb  day,  XiIB.  VU. 

And  fight  it  out  hereafter,  till  they  know  * , * 

What  end  the  Fates  assigned  have  to  Troy,  The  Greeks  en. 

Since  you  and  Juno  needs  will  have  it  so.  *^p^  *^«^  •*"!* 

Your  counsel's  good,  said  Pallas,  and  the  same  SicIl*  t^  dad 

to      I  thought  upon.     But  tell  me  how  to  do  it.  betwixt  Hector 

For  to  that  end  I  from  Olympus  came.  and  Ajaz. 

Tell  me  but  how,  and  Fll  consent  unto  it. 
Why  then,  said  Phoebus,  Hector  111  excite 
In  duel  all  the  Argives  to  defy ; 
(5  And  they  some  one  will  choose  with  him  to  fight, 
And  both  the  armies  quietly  stand  by. 
This  counsel  was  by  both  agreed  upon ; 

And  known  to  Helenus  by  augury. 
To  Helenus,  that  was  King  Priam's  son. 
40      And  he  to  Hector  did  himself  apply. 
Hector,  said  he,  will  you  do  that  which  I, 

That  am  your  brother,  shall  advise  you  to  ? 
Go  to  th'  Achsean  army,  and  defy 
The  best  of  all  the  Argives ;  boldly  go ; 
46  For  in  this  combat  you  are  not  to  die : 

The  Gods  have  told  me  so.     Then  never  fear. 
Then  to  the  front  came  Hector  joyfully. 

With  both  his  hands  o'  th'  middle  of  his  spear 
To  keep  the  Trojans  back  and  make  them  stand ; 
60     And  straight  King  Agamemnon  seeing  it. 
Unto  the  A^ves  gave  Uie  like  command. 

Then  on  the  ground  both  Greeks  and  Trojans  sit. 
Phoebus  and  Pallas  flew  up  to  the  tree. 
The  high  beech-tree  that  sacred  was  to  Jove, 
65  r  th'  likeness  of  two  vultures,  thence  to  see 
How  the  two  armies  looked  from  above. 
As  when  a  west  wind  ruffled  has  the  main, 
It  black  and  horrid  to  the  eye  appears ; 
So  kx^'d  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  on  the  plain, 
^     Grisly  and  dark  with  helmets,  shields,  and  spears. 
Into  the  midst  between  them  Hector  stept. 

Too,  Trojans  and  well-armed  Greeks,  said  he. 
Since  'twas  Jove's  will  our  oath  should  not  be  kept. 
But  that  the  war  continued  shall  be 
^  Till  either  you  shall  win  the  town  of  Troy, 
Or  we  your  army  and  your  ships  confound, 
Fighting  till  one  another  we  destroy ; 

I  to  you,  Argives,  somewhat  will  propound. 
The  best  of  all  the  Greeks  are  present  here. 
<0     Let  one  of  them  come  forth  and  fight  with  me. 
On  these  conditions  (witness  Jupiter) 
If  by  his  hand  I  slain  in  combat  be, 
Let  him  do  with  my  armour  what  he  will. 
But  send  my  body  into  Bium. 


78  ILIAD. 

LIB.  vn.        7^  ^^^  ^  ApoUo  grant  me  bim  to  kiD, 

^ . — -^  His  armour  I  will  have  and  carry  borne, 

The  Greeks  en-  And  in  Apollo's  temple  dedicate. 

^^^  ffis  body  to  the  ships  fihaU  rendered  be, 

ditdL^The  dad  '^^^  ^^  ^  '^"^  ^®  Greeks  may  elevate 

betwixt  Hector       80      A  mount  of  earth  for  passengers  to  see 
and  Aju.  Upon  the  shore  of  Hellespont,  and  say, 

Here  lies  a  valiant  Greek  by  Hector  slain 
Long  since,  when  th'  Argives  were  besieging  Troy. 
My  honour  thus  for  ever  will  remain. 
86  So  Hector  said.     The  Greeks  all  silent  were. 

For  shame  the  challenge  ihey  could  not  leftise; 
And  to  accept  it  ev'ry  one  did  fear. 

But  Menelaus  then  his  valour  shews, 
And  rising  up  in  anger,  thus  he  said, 
90      Women  of  Argos,  what  a  shame  is  this^ 
That  you  should  all  of  HecUw  be  afraid ! 

What  now  become  of  all  your  tfareat'ning  is  ? 
There  (dust  and  water,  heartless,  nameleas)^  at 
Myself  111  arm  (for  I  perceive  no  odds) 
95  And  will  this  sturdy  champion  Hector  meet 
For  victory  comes  only  from  the  Gods. 
This  said,  he  rose  and  arm'd  himself ;  and  there 

Depriv'd  of  life  had  Menelaus  been 
(So  much  too  weak  he  was)  by  Hector^s  spear, 
100      But  that  the  princes  starting  up  came  in. 
And  Agamemnon  seizing  on  his  hand. 

Why,  Menelaus,  are  you  mad,  said  he. 
In  fight  you  cannot  against  Hector  stand, 
How  much  soever  you  concerned  be. 
105  Avoid  him  in  the  field  as  others  do. 

Achilles,  who  than  you  much  stronger  is. 
Strong  as  he  is,  considers  Hector  too. 
And  cooler  grows  as  oft  as  he  him  sees. 
/  Therefore,  good  brother,  sit  still  at  your  troop. 

110      Some  other  well  oppose  to  Hector's  might, 
.  That,  haughty  as  he  is,  shall  make  him  stoop. 

And  thank  the  Grods  if  safe  he  come  from  fight. 
To  this  good  counsel  yielded  Menelaus. 
Whereat  his  servants  not  a  little  jo^d, 
115  Came  in,  and  soon  by  them  unarm'd  he  was. 

And  to  the  Greeks  then  Nestor  rose,  and  said, 
0  how  unwelcome  will  this  story  be 

To  Greece,  and  Peleus  king  o'  th'  Mjrrmidons, 
Who  at  his  house  the  names  enquir'd  of  me 
120      Both  of  yourselves,  your  fathers,  and  your  sons ; 
If  he  should  know  how  much  you  Hector  dread. 
How  oft  would  he  hold  up  his  hands,  and  pray 
The  Gods  to  send  him  down  amongst  the  dead. 
And  from  his  body  take  all  sense  away ! 


ILIAD  79 

5  O  that  I  were  as  young  as  I  was  then  UB.  VU. 

When  war  was  'twixt  Arcadia  and  Pjrle,  ^* — . — ' 

And  at  the  walls  of  Pheia  stood  the  men  The  Gre^  en- 

Ready  for  bloody  fight  in  rank  and  file !  ^^^^ 

Amongst  them  stood  one  EreuthaUon,  ^i^l,.  The  duel 

0       And  of  the  great  man  Areithoos  betwixt  Hector 

Upon  his  shoulders  had  the  armour  on,  •nd  ^j*^ 

Who  Clubman  commonly  sumamed  was, 
Because  he  used  neither  bow  nor  spear, 
But  with  an  iron  club  the  battles  brake. 
5  Lycurgus  slew  him  though  he  weaker  were, 
(When  at  advantage  great  he  did  him  take) 
By  craft,  not  strength.     For  in  a  narrow  way 
He  watch*d  him  at  a  turning  with  his  spear. 
And  on  a  sudden  took  his  life  away, 
\0      So  that  the  dub  had  nothing  to  do  there. 
Then  took  he  off  his  arms,  and  wore  the  same 

In  battle  when  there  was  occasion. 
But  gave  them,  when  old  age  upon  him  came, 
To  this  his  squire  Ereuthalion. 
[5  Wbo  wearing  them  our  army  did  defy, 

At  which,  when  others  trembling  stood  and  shook. 
Although  the  youngest  of  them  all  was  I, 
Great  as  he  was,  the  man  I  undertook. 
And  slew  him  by  the  Groddess  Pallas'  aid, 
SO      The  strongest  and  tallest  that  I  e'er  slew, 
As  when  upon  the  ground  he  stretch'd  was  laid, 

The  place  he  covered  did  plainly  show. 
If  I  were  now  as  young  and  strong  as  then. 

The  Greeks  for  Hector  soon  a  match  should  find, 
S5  Though  none  of  you  that  are  their  bravest  men 
To  try  your  fortune  with  him  have  a  mind. 
Thus  Nestor  th'  Argive  lords  did  reprehend. 

And  nine  of  them  in  number  (all  that  durst 
In  single  fight  with  Hector  to  contend) 
SO      Armed,  and  Agamemnon  was  the  first. 
And  next  the  strong  and  valiant  Diomed, 

And  then  the  greater  Ajax,  then  the  less. 
Then  King  Idomeneus,  of  Crete  the  head. 
And  with  him  his  good  squire  Meriones, 
S5  Who  as  the  God  of  battle  valiant  was. 
Besides  Eurypylus  Eusemon's  son. 
And  of  Andremon  the  stout  son  Thoas, 

And  wise  Ulysses  last  of  all  made  one. 
So  many  Grreeks  durst  Hector  undertake. 
70      Bring  in  your  lots,  said  Nestor  then,  and  we 
WiU  in  a  hdmet  them  together  shake. 

And  who  by  lot  our  champion  shall  be 
Shan  please  us  all,  but  please  himself  much  more 
When  back  again  he  cometh  from  the  fight. 


80  ILIAD. 

LIB.  Tn.      '  ^5  Then  broDgbt  they  in  their  lots  i  which  o'er  ud  o'er 

■ , •  He  shook  in  Agamenuion's  hebnet  brig;ht 

The  Qmia  n-  Meanwhile  the  people  lift  their  hands,  and  pray, 

Iich.'  The  ^  Or  that  on  Diomedea  light  it  may, 

betwixt  HMtor      ISO       Or  on  Atrides  Our  great  general. 
>Dd  4JU.  Ihe  helmet  shaken  threw  out  Ajax*  lot. 

Which  th'  herald  took  and  carried  aboat 
To  th'  Ai^ve  princes,  but  they  own'd  it  not, 
1111  to  the  hand  of  Ajax  it  was  bronghl, 
185  Who  fflgn'd  it  had,  and  into  th*  helmet  thrown. 
He  ttKik  it,  and  awhile  consider'd  it ; 
And  when  he  was  assured  'twas  his  own. 
Rose  up,  and  lets  it  fall  before  his  feet 
And  to  the  princes  said.  This  lot  is  mine, 
190      And  glad  I  am,  and  hope  for  victory. 

But  send  your  pmy'rs  up  to  the  pow're  divine, 

While  I  put  on  my  armE ;  and  silently, 
So  that,  at  least,  the  Trojans  may  not  hear. 
Or,  now  I  think  on't,  pl^  and  openly. 
195  For  I  see  nothing  that  I  need  to  fear, 
I  am  not  forc'd  to  fight  unwillingly. 
Nor  rashly  undertook  the  enterprise. 

For  I  was  bom  and  bred  in  Salamis, 

And  hope  I  am  not  so  weak  or  nnwiae. 

200       As  soon  as  mighty  Ajox  had  said  this, 

The  people  looking  up  to  heav'n  pray'd. 

0  Jove,  said  one,  grant  Ajax  victory, 

Or  if  you  be  inclin'd  Hector  to  aid. 

Then  let  their  strength  and  glory  equal  be. 
205  When  Ajax  had  his  arms  put  on  complete, 
He  walked  away  with  a  m^estic  pace. 
As  Mors  goes  to  the  war.     His  strides  were  great, 

And  scornful  smiles  with  terror  in  his  face. 
And  as  be  went  he  shook  his  mighty  spear, 
210       Which  joyfuUy  the  Argives  did  behold ; 
But  by  the  Trojans  look'd  on  was  with  fear; 
And  Hector  at  the  heart  himself  was  cold, 
But  was  ashamed  back  again  to  fly. 

Since  he  provok'd  him  had  into  the  field. 
215  And  Ajax  now  was  come  unto  him  nigh. 
As  from  a  tower,  looking  o'er  his  shield, 
By  Tychius  of  Hyla  made  it  was. 

And  cover'd  with  sev'n  fat  bulls'  bides  well  tano'd, 
And  over  them  an  eighth  of  shining  brass, 
220       And  at  his  breast  he  held  it  with  his  hand, 
And  threat'ning  guid,  Hector,  111  make  yon  see. 

That  in  the  army  many  yet  remain. 
Though  from  us  angry  gone  Achilles  be, 
And  discontent  from  battle  now  abstain. 


ILIAD.  81 

5  That  fear  not  Hector.     Do  the  worst  rou  can.  LIB.  VII. 

AjaXy  said  Hector,  I  am  not  a  child,  . — ^^ 

Nor  woman,  to  be  threaten'd,  but  a  man  The  Greeks  en- 

That  understands  the  bus'ness  of  the  field,  ^  ^i*^ 

And  can  my  buckler  bear  from  left  to  right,  ^i^l^  jj,^  ^^ 

iO       And  have  whereon  in  battle  to  rely,  betwixt  Hector 

And  know  to  guide  my  horses  in  a  fight,  uul  Aj«i* 

And  move  my  feet  to  Mars  his  melody. 
But  no  such  cunning  will  I  use  with  you, 

My  spear  Til  send  unto  you  openly. 
\5  And  at  that  word  the  long  spear  from  him  flew. 

And  pierc'd  his  target  to  the  seventh  ply. 
But  there  it  staid.     Tlien  Ajax  threw  his  spear. 

Which  Hector's  shield, armour,  and  coat  went  thro'; 
But  Hector  shrunk  his  belly  in  for  fear, 
\0      For  else  it  pierced  had  his  belly  too. 

Then  from  their  shields  the  spears  they  plucked  out, 

And  them  no  more  at  one  another  threw. 
But  came  unto  each  other  close,  and  fought, 

And  like  two  lions  on  each  other  flew. 
(5  And  Hector  made  a  thrust  at  Ajax'  shield 

Which  enter'd  not,  resisted  by  the  brass : 
But  Hector's  shield  to  Ajax'  spear  did  yield. 

Which  pierc'd  it  through,  and  so  far  in  did  pass. 
That  grazing  on  his  neck  it  fetch'd  the  blood. 
SO      But  Hector,  not  dismay'd,  took  up  a  stone. 
Ajax  took  't  on  his  shield  and  firmly  stood. 

And  with  his  hand  took  up  a  greater  one. 
And  rougher,  which  did  Hector's  buckler  tear, 

And  with  the  weight  unto  the  ground  him  threw, 
55  But  up  again  Apollo  did  him  rear. 

Then  both  of  them,  the  combat  to  renew, 
Their  swords  were  drawing.     But  the  heralds  then, 

Idseus  and  Talthibius,  came  in. 
The  sacred  messengers  of  Gods  and  men, 
50      And  put  themselves  the  combatants  between. 
Troy's  herald  then,  Idseus,  to  them  spake. 

Good  sons,  belov'd  of  Jove,  give  over  fight, 
For  all  men  of  your  valour  notice  take. 

And  now  'tis  late  ;  we  must  submit  to  night. 
S5  Idseus,  then  said  Ajax,  let  these  words 

From  Hector  come,  from  whom  came  the  defy. 
'Twas  he  that  challeng'd  all  the  Argive  lords. 

Let  him  give  over  first,  and  then  will  L 
Then  Hector  spake.     Ajax,  since  you,  said  he, 
70      The  Gods  endued  have  with  strength  and  wit. 
Let  for  to>day  the  quarrel  ended  be. 

Hereafter  let  the  Gods  determine  it. 
And  give  which  side  they  please  the  victory. 

For  now  'tis  late.     To  night  we  must  submit; 

VOL,  X.  G 


LIB.  VII.  27^  That  yon  the  Greeks  maj  cheer,  and  epedally 

■ , YoDT  own  friends  and  companions,  at  toot  fleet; 

Tha  Onaki  en-  And  I  the  Trojans  from  their  fear  i^knt, 

Ocm  tl>riTiUi»  j^nj  wives,  that  for  my  safe  retnm  do  pray. 

with  •  will  and  -n    .  ■   .■     .•  .■        .   >.  • 

fiuii.  Tha  did  "'^^  come,  let  a  t  (me  another  tiAena  grrc^ 

bMwist  HmM(     280      That  Greeks  and  Trojans  aeeing  them  m^  stj, 
nd  Aju.  These  two  men  fought  and  sooglit  each  odiet'a  death, 

Yet  parted  friends.     This  sud,  he  to  him  gaTe 
His  belt  with  his  good  sword  and  'n'ry  dieath ; 
Ajaz  to  him  his  shining  girdle  Inave. 
265  Hius  parted,  Ajax  to  the  Argives  wentt 

And  Hector  back  into  the  troops  of  IVc^t 
Who  mightily  rejoic'd  at  the  event 

That  past  all  hope  they  saw  him  come  away. 
The  lords  conducted  him  to  Dium : 
290      The  Greeks  to  Agamemnon  Ajax  led. 
And  when  they  all  unto  his  tent  were  oome, 

He  for  them  sacrific'd  a  bull  well  fed. 
Which  flay'd,  divided,  roasted,  taken  np. 
The  carvers  into  messes  cut.     This  dooe, 
295  I^og  Agamemnon  and  the  princes  snp. 
l^e  chine  at  Ajax'  table  was  set  on. 
And  when  their  thirst  and  hunger  wer«  subdn'd, 
Nestor,  whose  counsel  still  had  been  the  best, 
What  further  was  to  be  consider'd  shew'd, 
300       And  to  the  princes  all  his  speech  address'd. 
Atrides,  and  you  other  princes,  know 

How  Uars  with  Argives  strewed  hath  the  plain, 
And  sent  their  souls  down  to  the  pow'iv  behnr. 
Whose  bloody  bodies  in  the  field  remain. 
305  Tomorrow,  therefore,  let  us  cease  from  war, 
And  early  in  the  morning  fetch  the  dead, 
And  bum  diem  somewhere  from  the  ships  not  fin*. 

That  t'  Argos  back  they  may  be  carried. 
When  we  depart  fnHn  hence ;  that  thor  bones  may 
310       By  their  own  friends  and  children  buried  be. 
Let's  raise  a  mount  upon  the  shore  of  Troy, 

One  for  them  all,  for  passengers  to  see, 
And  fortify  our  good  ships  with  a  wall, 
And  turrets  in  it,  and  a  ditch  without, 
31S  Lest  unawares  the  Trojane  on  us  fall. 

And  gates  for  char'ots  to  go  in  and  ont. 
Meanwhile  the  Trojan  lords  at  counsel  were 

Loud  and  discordant.     Then  Anienor  said, 
Trojans  and  aids,  I  pray  to  me  give  ear, 
320       For  of  the  worst  X  greatly  am  afraid. 
Let  Menelaus  have  his  wife  again, 

And  all  the  goods  she  brought  with  her.  Takebeed; 
Against  our  oath  we  shall  but  fight  in  vain. 
Then  let  her  go,  or  never  look  to  qieed. 


ILIAD.  83 

I 

325  AntenoFy  then  said  Paria,  this  is  not  u^^  yjj^ 

The  best  advice  70a  could  have  given,  or  ^.— ., — ^ 

(If  what  you  say  dissent  not  from  your  thought)  The  Greeks  en. 

You  are  not  now  so  wise  as  heretofore :  ^^  their  «hipi 

Thus  much  to  you.    Bat  to  the  Trojans  this :  ^^ :^  ™ 

330      Her  wealth  111  render,  with  more  of  mme  own,  hecwixt  Hector 

But  my  wife  Helen  I  will  not  dismiss.  and  Ajax. 

And  when  he  that  had  said,  again  sat  down. 
Then  Priam  rose.     Trojans  and  aids,  said  he. 
Now  take  your  supper  as  you  us'd  to  do, 
335  And  sentinels  set,  such  as  careful  be ; 
To-morrow  I  will  send  Idseus  to 
The  Greeks  with  Paris'  answer,  and  to  try 
If  they  from  battle  for  so  long  will  cease. 
That  we  may  bum  our  slain  men  quietly, 
340      And  fight  again  hereafter  when  they  please. 
This  said,  the  Trojans  to  their  suppers  went. 
Next  mom  Idaeus  found  the  Argive  lords 
Together  met  at  Agamemnon's  tent. 
And  coining  in,  unto  them  said  these  words : 
345  Atrides,  and  you  Argives  all,  I  come 

With  terms  from  Paris,  and  by  Priam  sent. 
On  which  you  may  depart  firom  Hium, 

And  end  the  war,  if  thereto  you  consent. 
The  wealth  which  he  with  Helen  brought  ashore, 
350      (I  would  before  he  brought  it  he  had  died) 
To  Menelaus  he  will  give,  and  more ; 

But  his  wife  Helen  shall  with  him  abide. 
Besides,  the  people  have  commanded  me 
To  ask  you  if  you  will  the  war  suspend, 
355  Until  omr  dead  fetch'd  off  and  burned  be. 

And  after  fight  till  Jove  the  war  shall  end. 
So  said  Id»us.    The  Greeks  silent  were 

Awhile.     At  last  Tydides  rose  and  spake. 
Let  not  the  Greeks  so  much  the  Trojans  fear 
360      As  Helen's  goods,  or  her*herself  to  take 
At  Alexander's  hands.     The  hour  is  come 

(As  any  child  may  manifestly  see) 
That  must  o'erthrow  the  state  of  Bium. 
So  said  Tydides,  and  much  prais'd  was  he. 
365  Then  Agamemnon  answer'd  to  Idseus, 

You  hear  what  the  Argives  say.     I  say  the  same. 
As  for  the  dead  men,  bum  them  if  you  please ; 
They're  good  for  nothing.     I  contented  am. 
And  of  this  trace  let  Jove  a  witness  be. 
370      This  said,  to  Jove  his  sceptre  up  he  heav'd. 
Idaeus  back  to  Troy  went  speedily. 

The  answer  to  relate  he  had  receiv'd. 
Meanwhile  the  states  of  Troy  in  council  sat. 
And  there  their  herald's  coming  back  expected. 

G  2 
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375  Idsua  then  went  in,  and  told  than  that 

TTie  offer  made  by  Paria  was  rejected, 
But  that  a  trace  was  granted  for  a  day. 

Next  mom  the  Trojans,  early  as  th^  could, 
Went  some  to  th'  field  to  fetch  their  dead  away, 
380       And  others  to  the  hill  to  fetch  down  wood. 
So  did  the  Argives  some  to  Ida  go 

For  wood,  and  othen  to  the  bloody  field. 
But  could  not  then  distinguish  friend  fmn  foe. 

But  by  and  by  the  sun  began  to  gild 
385  Scamaoder's  plain ;  then  wa^'d  th^  off  the  gore 

And  dust,  and  laid  thar  dead  men  upon  carts. 
But  Priam  had  forbidden  them  to  roar. 

Or  cry  outright,  though  grieved  at  their  hearts. 
When  they  had  burnt  them,  back  they  went  again. 
390      The  Greeks  too,  when  they  had  consum'd  with  fire 
And  done  their  lamentation  for  the  slain. 

Unto  their  ships  did  back  again  retire. 
But  this  th'  Acha^na  did  at  break  of  day. 

And  nus'd  one  mighty  monument  tm  alt. 
39S  And  the  incursion  of  the  foe  to  stay, 

Tbeir  navy  they  inclosed  with  s  wall. 
With  turrets  high,  and  a  great  ditch  without, 

(Upon  the  sides  whereof  sharp  pales  they  fix) 
And  gates  for  char'ots  to  go  in  and  out. 
400       And  all  the  day  thus  toiling  were  the  Gre^s. 
Meanwhile  the  Gods  leather  sat  above. 

And  wond'ring  look'd  apon  this  work  of  men ; 
And  Neptune  then  address'd  his  speech  to  Jove. 

What  mortals  wiU  the  Gods  consult  again? 
405  See  you  not  what  a  wall  the  Greeks  have  reai'd. 

And  what  a  ditch  about  it  made,  said  he, 
The  fame  whereof  'mongst  people  will  be  heard 

As  far  as  the  sua-beiuas  extended  be  ? 
Yet  to  the  Gods  they  hecatomb  gave  none. 
410       Whereas  the  walk  that  I  and  Phcebus  rais'd 
About  the  city  for  Laomedon, 

Obscur'd  by  this,  no  longer  will  be  prais'd. 
TTien  answer'd  Jove.     Neptune,  I  never  thought 

That  such  a  word  would  e'er  have  come  (twa  yoo, 
415  That  have  the  pow'r  to  bring  their  woric  to  noogfat. 

A  lesser  God  might  have  complain'd,  'tis  true; 
But  of  your  pow'r  Aurora  sees  no  bonnd. 

Stay  only  till  the  Greeks  be  gone  away ; 
Then  break  their  wall,  and  throw  it  to  the  ground, 
420      And  hide  the  place  with  sand.     Thus  talked  tbey. 
The  sun  now  set,  and  finisb'd  was  the  walL 

The  Greeks  went  back  then  each  man  to  his  tent, 
And  many  good  fat  beeves  they  made  to  fall; 

And  wine  tb^  had  great  store  from  Lenmos  aait 
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425  For  ships  abundance  laden  were  ecMse  in,  jj3,  yu^ 

Which  by  Euneus  (th'  hero  Jason's  son,  > , ^ 

Grot  on  Hjpsiphile)  thither  sent  had  been,  The  Gndn  eu. 

For  which  the  army  bartered.     Hides  gave  one,         *^  '***!ji*'"^ 
Another  th'  ox  itself,  another  brass ;  J^*  ^  ^ 

430      One  iron,  and  another  gave  a  slave,  betwUt  Hector 

Beside  what  by  Euneus  given  was  and  Ajax. 

To  the  two  Atrides  of  free  gift  to  have. 
When  supper  ready  was  they  all  sat  down. 

And  all  night  long  the  feast  continued, 
435  Greeks  in  their  tents,  and  Trojans  in  the  town. 

And  all  night  long  aloud  Jove  thundered, 
Meaning  no  good  to  th'  Greeks.     Then  pour'd  they  on 

The  ground  the  ofier'd  wine,  Jove  to  content. 
And  no  man  durst  to  drink  till  that  was  done. 

And  when  they  had  well  drunk  to  sleep  they  went. 
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The  morning  now  was  quite  display'd,.  and  Jove  '^^  tewod 

Upon  Olympus'  highest  top  was  set :  -SS!^^  ^\ 

And  all  the  G:ods  and  Goddesses  above  J3S!!!!^a^iA 

"By  his  command  were  there  together  met. 
<5  And  Jupiter  unto  them  speaking  said. 

You  Grods  all,  and  you  Goddesses,  d'ye  hear^ 
Let  none  of  you  the  Greeks  or  Trojans  aid ; 

I  cannot  do  my  work  for  you.     Forbear. 
For  whomsoever  I  assisting  see 
10      The  Ajgives  or  the  Trojans,  be  it  known 
He  wounded  shall  return  and  laugh'd  at  be. 

Or  headlong  into  Tartarus  be  thrown. 
Into  the  deepest  pit  of  Tartarus, 

Shut  in  with  gates  of  brass,  as  much  below 
15  The  common  hell,  as  'tis  from  hell  to  us. 

But  if  you  will  my  pow'r  by  trial  know. 
Put  now  into  my  hand  a  chain  of  gold. 

And  let  one  end  thereof  lie  on  the  plain, 
And  all  you  Grods  and  Goddesses  take  hold;. 
20      You  shall  not  move  me  howsoe'er  you  strain. 
At  th'  other  end,  if  I  my  strength  put  to't, 

m  pull  you  Gods  and  Goddesses  to  me, 
Do  what  you  can,  and  earth  and  sea  to  boot, 

And  let  you  hang  there  till  my  pow'r  you  see. 


( 
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25  The  Gode  were  out  of  oouDtenaoce  at  tbit, 
And  to  Buch  mightj  words  dnnt  not  reply. 
Till  Pallaa  sftid,  Well  known,  0  &ther,  is 

Your  mighty  pow'r.     Bnt  do  not  na  deny, 
When  we  so  many  Aleves  fnOiDg  see, 
30       To  ehow  we  have  compunmi,  tnd  griere. 
And  though  in  fight  we  no  — irtmta  be, 

Yet  let  us  sometimes  counsel  to  them  give. 
Lest  in  yoar  anger  they  be  all  destroy'd. 

Dear  child,  said  Jove,  it  goes  against  my  miiid. 
35  I  would  not  have  my  (ndera  disob^d. 

Tia  granted  thou^    For  HI  to  yoa  be  kind. 
Hub  said,  be  set  his  hones  to  his  car, 

Hard  hooTd,  swift-footed  horaes  two.     like  gold 
Their  manes  profound  well-combed  shined  ftr. 
40       Then  arm'd  himself,  and  c»  the  whip  l«d  bold. 
No  sooner  had  the  horses  felt  the  whip, 

But  up  they  start,  and  'twixt  the  euth  and  sky 
The  winds  themselves  with  swiftness  they  ontstnp, 
And  came  unto  the  top  of  Ida  high 
45  To  Gargarua,  and  there  Jove  took  them  out, 

And  hiding  them  with  air  on  th'  hill  sat  down ; 
And  as  he  sat  he  cast  his  eyes  about 

With  great  content  upon  the  fleet  and  town. 

The  Argives  at  their  tents  short  breakfast  make, 

50       And  ann'd  themselves  as  soon  as  they  had  dooe. 

The  Trojans,  for  their  wives'  and  children's  sake, 

(Though  fewer)  arm'd  and  made  haste  to  be  gooe. 
Then  open'd  were  the  gates,  and  to  the  field 
Out  came  they  horse  and  man  ;  and  being  met, 
55  They  man  to  man  came  up  with  shield  to  shield. 
And  spear  to  spear ;  and  on  each  other  set 
•Some  groan'd,  some  vaunted,  mighty  was  the  din 

Of  those  that  kill,  and  those  that  falling  cry. 
And  this  condition  they  continued  in 
60       Until  the  sun  had  mounted  half  the  sky. 
Then  Jove  took  up  a  pair  of  scales  of  gold. 

And  weigh'd  the  fates  of  both  the  nations. 

And  equally  suspended  them  did  hold ; 

But  not  so  equal  were  their  inclinations. 

65  For  th'  Argive  scale  sat  still  npon  the  ground, 

While  th'  other  lifted  was  up  to  the  ^ies. 

Heaven  and  earth  did  then  with  thunder  sound, 

And  Jove  threw  lightning  in  the  Aleves'  eye*, 
Then  all  the  Greeks  amazed  ran  away. 
70      Idomeneus  and  Agamemnon  ran  ; 
Nor  either  of  the  Ajaxes  durst  stay : 

Kxcept  old  Nestor  they  fled  ev'ry  man. 
And  Nestor  too  had  fled,  had  he  known  how : 
For  of  his  horses  Paris  one  bad  shot, 
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75  And  pierced  his  forehead  just  above  the  brow  XJB.  YIII. 

Into  the  brain,  so  that  his  chariot  ^- — i ' 

Now  useless  was,  and  the  horse  troublesome.  The  McoiMi 

Then  cuts  he  th'  harness ;  but  so  long  did  stay,         ^••'  •**  *^ 
That  Hector  now  was  almost  to  him  come,  SSunthefield. 

80      And  th'  old  man  surely  had  been  cast  awaj, 
But  that  Tydides  saw  him  in  this  pain, 

And  terriblj  t'  Ulysses  cried  out. 
Whether  d'ye  fly,  Ulysses  ?    Come  again. 

Help  to  defend  old  Nestor ;  face  about. 
85  While  he  said  this,  Ulysses  still  ran  on, 

Not  minding  what  he  said.     And  Diomed^ 
To  succour  Nestor,  to  him  went  alone, 

And  with  him  stood  before  his  chariot's  head. 
And  said,  0  Nestor,  youthful  is  the  foe 
90       That  cometh  on,  and  you  now  very  old. 
Your  charioteer  not  strong,  your  horses  slow, 

Come  up  into  my  char'ot,  and  behold 
My  Trojan  horses  how  well  they  can  run 

When  there  is  cause  t'approach  or  shun  the  fight ; 
95  From  Venus'  son  ^neas  I  them  won,  "***»' 

A  man  of  much  experience  in  flight : 
Send  back  your  horses,  and  with  mine  well  go 

And  flght  the  Trojans.    'Twill  not  be  amiss 
To  let  the  mighty  champion  Hector  know, 
100      A  spear  as  mad  is  in  my  hand  as  his. 
This  said,  both  Sthen'lus  and  Eurymedon 

With  Nestor's  horses  went  to  Nestor's  tent : 
Nestor  and  Diomed,  both  mounted  on 

lydides'  chariot,  up  to  Hector  went. 
105  And  when  they  were  to  one  another  near, 

At  Hector  Diomedes  threw  in  haste. 
And  miss'd  of  him,  and  kill'd  his  charioteer ; 

Clean  through  his  breast  the  spear  well  driven  pass'd ; 
Down  dead  he  fell,  but  Hector  lets  him  lie, 
110      And  turns  aside  to  seek  a  charioteer. 
The  place  of  Heniopeus  to  supply. 

And  Archeptolemus  then  being  near, 
Call'd  up  by  Hector,  on  the  reins  laid  hold. 

Then  mighty  work  and  slaughter  there  had  been, 
115  And  Trojans  ^ut  like  lambs  within  a  fold 

In  Troy,  but  that  it  was  by  Jove  foreseen ; 
For  in  a  ch^  of  thunder  Jove  down  threw 

His  bolt  at  Diomedes'  horses'  feet. 
And  th'  earth  with  sulphur  flaming  looked  blue. 
120      Nestor  himself  astonish'd  was  to  see't ; 
Lets  go  the  reins,  and  down  the  horses  felL 

And  Nestor  then  to  Diomedes  said, 
'TIS  Jove,  you  see,  that  doth  our  force  repel, 

And  Hector,  for  this  day,  intends  to  aid. 


123  Another  itay  to  us  hu  will  be  klnil, 

If  he  see  causi^ ;  for  no  mnn  con  him  tie, 
Nor  able  is  to  make  him  change  his  mind. 

And  therefore  now  our  beat  course  is  to  fly. 

'Tifl  truu,  O  Neator,  said  Tjdidee  tboa, 

130       But  what  a  pain  then  at  my  heart  wiO  lie, 

When  Hector,  speaking  to  the  Trojan  men, 

ShitU  brag  he  made  Tydidea  from  him  fly? 
Then  should  I  vish  the  earth  would  swallow  me. 

Though  Hector  says  so,  Nestor  then  rqdied, 
135  Believed  by  the  Trojans  'twill  not  be, 

So  many  of  them  by  your  hand  have  died. 
And  at  this  word  his  steeds  he  tnm'd  about. 

A.  show'r  of  spears  then  from  the  Tntjana  flie^ 
Wbo  them  pursued  with  a  mighty  shout. 
140       Then  Hector  load  unto  Tydides  cries, 
Ho!  Diomed,  by  th'  Argives  honoured 

Above  the  most,  serv'd  with  a  greater  mess. 
And  higher  seat,  and  wine  unlimited. 

You  will  hereafter  be  esteemed  less. 
145  Unmanly  Diomed.     Fly,  baggage,  fly; 

You  ne'er  shall  come  within  the  walls  of  Troy, 
To  freight  your  ship  with  women  here ;  for  I 

Intend  to  send  you  first  another  way. 
This  said,  Tydides  was  awhile  in  doabt 
150       Whether  to  turn  or  no  and  Hector  meet. 
And  thrice  to  turn  his  horses  was  about. 

And  Jove  thrice  thund'ring  tnm'd  themtow'rd  the  IM, 
Shewing  that  he  the  honour  of  that  day 

Had  granted  to  the  Trqjans.     Hector  then 
15o  Fursu'd  them  close,  and  roaring  all  the  way, 

Trojans,  said  he,  and  aids,  now  play  the  men. 
For  sure  I  am  that  Jove  is  on  oar  side. 

And  give  os  will  the  victory  this  day. 
And  fools  they  are  that  in  their  wall  confide; 
1 60       For  through  their  trench  our  horse  shall  find  a  way. 
When  we  ore  at  the  ship»,  let  one  or  other 

Have  fire  to  bum  them  ready,  and  then  fall 
Upon  the  men  confounded  in  Uie  smother. 

This  said,  he  did  upon  hia  horses  call, 
I6d  Xaothus,  Fodai^us,  ^tfaon,  Lompus,  see 

You  pay  now  what  yon  owe  me  for  your  meat. 
Laid  in  your  mangers  by  Andromache, 

Who  always  sened  you  with  pleasant  wheat, 
And  steep'd  sometimes,  when  she  thought  fit,  in  wine ; 
170       And  very  oft,  tliough  I  her  husband  ho, 
Your  dinner  was  made  ready  before  mine. 

Now,  now  pursue  the  Argives  lustily. 
That  Nestor's  shield  of  gold  I  may  ohUin ; 

Xor  uf  Tydides'  armour  must  we  fail, 


I  By.  Vulcan  wrought.     If  vie  but  thei<e  can  gain, 

Tho  Argives  will  this  very  night  hoist  sail. 
At  Hector's  speech  Juno  upon  her  throne 

Unquiet  sitting,  maJe  OlympuD  shake ; 
Tor  movM  she  was  with  his  presumption. 

Anil  looking  upon  Neptune  to  him  spake. 
Neptune,  said  she,  are  you  not  stirr'd  at  this  ? 

you  know  at  -jKgte,  and  at  Helice, 
'Ilwir  liberality  abundant  is. 

Anil  sure  I  am  you  wish  them  victory. 
iS5  What !  cannot  wp,  who  with  the  Argives  side. 

If  vre  our  pow'rs  together  join  in  one, 
Drive  back  the  Trojans,  and  abate  their  pride. 

tAnd  leave  Jove  here  to  sit  and  chafe  alono  ? 
Juno,  mid  Ncptuno,  gricv'd,  these  words  are  buld : 
1*11  not  rebel ;  for  wo  shall  have  tho  worst. 
And  BO  we  have  by  Jupiter  been  told. 
ITius  Neptune  and  the  wife  of  Jove  discours'd. 
And  now  between  the  walls  and  shipo,  tlie  place 
AVitli  horses  and  with  anned  men  was  flll'd. 
And  crunnied  were  within  a  narrow  space 
By  Hector,  that  was  master  of  the  field. 
Ancl  liad  not  Agamemnon  been  inspired 
By  Juno  to  put  courage  in  bis  men, 
The  Argivc  ships  bad  certainly  been  fired. 
And  never  had  the  Greeks  gone  back  again. 
Then  'oiongst  the  ships  he  went,  and  stayed  at 
tHyssca'  ship,  which  was  the  middlemost 
Of  bU  the  navy,  and  the  tallest :  that 
He  might  lie  heard  to  both  ends  of  the  bixt, 
Both  to  Aciiitles  and  to  Ajax'  tent, 
C'lail  in  til'  imperial  robe,  that  all  might  see't ; 
For  these  two  being  the  most  confident, 

Had  plue'd  tliemselves  at  th"  utmost  of  the  fleet ; 
And  with  a  mighty  voice  to  th'  Argivca  cried, 
210       Dia^aec  of  Greece,  mere  outsides,  where  are  now 
Your  brags,  that  any  of  you  durst  abide 

An  hundreil  Trojans,  and  yet  dam  not  show 
A  face  to  Bettor,  who  our  ships  wouUl  tire  ? 
But  this  was  sold  at  Lcmnos  in  your  wine, 
i  Wbidi  rats'tt  your  Inngnagc  than  your  nature  higher ; 
But  cooled  now  the  battle  you  dedioe. 
Wu  ever  king  aillicted  as  I  am, 

O  Jove,  or  lost  a  victory  so  near  ? 
^I  yet  at  all  your  altars  as  I  came. 

My  sacrifices  duly  paved  were, 
[a  hope  that  1  ilie  town  of  Troy  should  sack. 

But  grant  at  least,  (]  Jove,  that  wo  may  come 
Oonelves  iniu  Achmi  sufcly  back, 
And  not  lie  here  destroy  d  at  lltuin. 
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LIB.  VIU.      ^^^  "^^^^  ^*^  Jore  gnnts  them  atfety  to  d^tut, 

' , — '  And  from  turn  presently  his  eaf^  cmie, 

The  Hooad  And  brooj^t  tbe  tender  issue  of  a  hart, 

U^  ud  lb*  ^j^  ng„  y^y,  1^  jtjp  dropp'd  the  nme. 

nb^tia^l^rfd.  "^^  Argives  when  they  saw  the  bird  of  Jore, 

230      Were  to  the  fight  again  encouraged, 

And  who  should  first  repass  the  trenches  atnire. 

And  he  that  first  came  forth  was  Diomed. 
And  much  before  that  any  of  the  rest 
Had  any  slain,  he  killed  AgeUus, 
235  Whom  with  his  spear  he  pierc'd  frran  back  to  bitut, 
When  from  him  he  his  char'ot  tnniing  was. 
Then  Agamemnon  came,  and  MeneUos, 

And  then  the  greater  Ajax,  then  the  less. 
The  sixth  the  king  Idomeneus  waa, 
240       And  with  him  came  his  squire  Meriones. 
And  next  Eurypylus,  Euiemon's  eon. 

The  ninth  was  Teucer  with  his  bow  unbent. 
Hid  with  the  shield  of  Ajax  Telamon 
His  mizh^  brother,  to  the  field  he  went, 
245  Which  Ajax  lifting,  Teucer  chose  his  man, 

And  having  at  him  aim'd,  and  shot,  and  kiU'd, 
As  children  to  their  mothers,  back  he  ran, 

And  hid  himself  behind  his  brother's  shidd. 
How  many  were  the  men  he  killed  thus  ? 
260      Orstolochus,  Ophlestns,  Lyoopboo, 
And  Melanippas,  Dtetor,  Onnenos, 

And  Chromius,  and  last  Amopaon. 
All  those  lay  dead  together  on  the  sands. 
When  Agamemnon  saw  what  work  was  doos 
255  By  Teucer's  arrows  on  the  Trojan's  bands, 
He  to  htm  came,  and  said,  0  valiant  son 
Of  Telamon,  so,  so  your  shafts  bestow, 
Unto  the  Argives  all  an  honour  be, 
And  to  your  father  Telamon ;  for  though 
260       Unto  your  mother  married  not  was  he, 
Yet  has  he  still  maintain'd  you  as  his  own. 

And  if  it  please  Jove  and  the  pow'rs  divine 

To  make  me  once  the  master  of  this  town. 

Your  share  shall  be  tbe  next  set  out  to  mine, 

265  And  to  your  honour  shall  rec^ve  firom  me 

A  tripod,  and  two  horses  with  the  car ; 

Or  if  you  will,  your  bed  shall  honour'd  be 

With  some  fair  woman  taken  in  the  war. 

Teucer  to  this  then  answer  made  and  said, 

370       Of  this  encouragement  no  need  have  L 

Since  we  came  forth  I  have  no  time  delay'd. 

But  done  as  much  as  in  my  pow'r  did  lie. 

£ight  shafts  already  have  gone  trom  my  bow. 

And  in  as  many  Trojans  fix'd  have  been. 


Of  tills  mail  dog  I  miss  I  knovr  not  how. 

Tlien  tiKtk  lie  out  another  arrow  keen, 
An4  mim'A  tX  Hector,  but  be  hit  bim  not. 

But  wounded  on  the  breast  Gorgythion, 
Vbo  on  fair  Oastiaiiira  was  begot, 

And  of  King  Priam's  valiant  sona  wm  one. 
"WIju  fulling  on  his  knees  bung  down  bis  head, 

•Iu!4  m  a  popi'?  <;hiLrg'd  wilb  fruit  and  rain. 
So  bud  l>i«  casque  his  head  o'erburthcnefL 

And  Teucer  then  at  Hector  shot  ugain, 
And  miss'd  again.     Apollo  put  it  by. 

But  Arcbeptolemus,  his  charioteer, 
He  miasod  not.     Hector  'scap'd  naiTowl/, 

And  ArcbcptoIemuB  expired  there 
Shot  through  ibe  breast.     Hector  was  sorry,  but 

L«ft  liim,     Cebriones  uhone'd  to  be  uigb, 
Aiid  in  hbs  bonds  Hector  the  reins  did  put. 

And  fntm  bis  clinriot  Icnp'd  down  suddenly, 
JLnd  took  a  heavy  stone  into  his  hand. 

Tcnccr  the  while  again  bis  bow  had  bent. 
Sut  drawing  did  so  long,  and  aiming  stand, 

Tl»e  stone  from  Hector  the  arrow  did  prevent. 
And  near  tlie  shoulder  on  the  breast  him  sirurk. 

AjDd  broken  was  the  how-stiing  with  the  blow. 
And  bU  henuuibed  unn  all  sense  forsook. 

And  Kinking  ou  his  knees  be  dropped  ihe  bow. 
Hien  AJai  slepp'd  before  him  with  his  shield. 

Mecistbeus  and  Alaslor  liira  convey 'd 
Unto  the  Argivc  ships  from  off  the  field, 

Grierously  bruised,  groaning  and  dismayed. 
Ibe  courage  of  the  Trojans  now  renew'd. 

They  dias'd  the  Argives  back  unto  their  wait, 
And  till  the  trenches  they  had  pass'd,  pursu'd, 

Alid  Hector  at  ibeir  heels  the  ncar'st  of  all. 
As  when  &  hound  pursueth  a  wild  boar. 

Or  lion,  and  presuming  on  his  feet 
IHnebe*  his  hannch  or  side,  and  then  gives  o'er. 

Not  daring  if  he  turn  the  beast  to  meet : 
.So  Hr-clrir  chasing  them  still  slew  the  last. 

And  iniiny  of  tlicni  had  the  Trojans  slain 
Era  they  the  trenches  and  the  psle  had  pass'd. 

But  being  in  tliey  there  themselves  eontnin. 
And  eunilbrt  one  another  all  they  can  ; 

And  t(>  tlie  Gods  and  Goddesses  they  pray, 
LitUnj;  their  hands  to  heiven  every  man  ; 

And  Hector  tlien  lurn'd  off  and  went  bis  way. 
IHiich  Juno  seeing,  nnto  Pollus  said. 
ItoDiEhler  of  Jupiter,  do  you  nut  see 

Greeks  one  madman,  Ilccior,  has  dcstroy'd  ? 
n  wo  sit  still  in  this  extremity? 
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325  To  Juno  then  Atheoa  tbiM  reified. 

Had  not  toy  father's  wits  been  at  a  kes, 
This  furious  Hector  bj  tbe  Greeks  bad  died. 

But  he  my  counsel  always  loves  to  croM. 
He  has  forgot  how  oft  his  khi  I  sav'd 
330       Oppressed  hy  Euristhens'  tyranny. 

For  always  when  his  father's  help  be  cniT'd, 

Down  to  tbe  earth  from  heaven  sent  was  L 
But  had  I  known  as  much  as  I  do  now. 

When  for  the  dog  he  went  to  Pluto's  gate, 
335  He  bad  for  me  till  this  time  staid  below, 

And  by  tbe  odious  S^^  for  ever  sate. 
But  now  he  hates  me.     And  by  ThetJ«  led, 

He  must  Achilles  honour.     But  my  hc^  is, 
The  time  will  come  I  shall  be  favoured 
340      By  him  again,  and  called  bis  dear  Glanc(fMi> 
But  make  you  ready  now  your  chariot, 

While  I  put  on  my  arms ;  that  we  may  see 
If  Hector  will  thereof  be  glad  or  not, 

Or  if  some  Trojans  rather  shall  not  be 
345  Left  dead  for  dogs  and  vultures  to  devour. 

Then  Juno  to  her  car  the  horses  brought. 
To  Jove's  house  Fallas  went,  and  on  tbe  floor 

Threw  down  her  long  robe,  and  put  oa  Jove's  cut- 
And  then  her  breast  with  armour  covered. 
350      And  on  her  shoulder  hung  her  fearful  shidd. 
Then  took  her  heavy  spear  with  braxen  bead, 

Wherewith  she  breaketh  squadrons  in  tbe  field. 
Then  open  of  itself  flew  heaven-gate, 

(Though  to  the  Seasons  Jove  tbe  power  gave 
355  Alone  to  j  udge  of  early  and  of  late) 

And  out  the  Goddesses  the  horses  drave. 
Then  Jove  to  Iris  said.  Go,  to  them  speak. 

Tell  them  an  ill  match  they  will  have  of  me. 
ni  lame  their  horses  and  their  char'ot  break, 
360       Unto  the  ground  they  both  shall  tumbled  bej 
And  with  my  thunder  wounded  shall  be  so. 

That  ten  years  after  they  shall  not  be  weU. 
For  I  would  have  Glaucopis  well  to  know 

What  'tis  against  her  father  to  rebeL 
365  But  Juno  is  so  ua'd  to  cross  my  will. 

That  towards  her  my  anger  is  the  less. 
Then  Iris  went  her  way  from  Ida  bill. 

And  near  Olympua  met  the  Goddesses, 
And  as  she  bidden  was  did  to  them  speak. 
370       What  furys  this?     Whither  d'ye  go,  said  she. 
Jove  will  your  horses  lame,  your  char'ot  break, 

And  to  the  ground  you  both  will  tumbled  be. 
And  with  \i\s  thunder  wounded  will  be  so, 

That  ten  years  after  you  will  not  be  welL 
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5  For  jou,  Glaucopis,  he  will  make  to  know                       jjj3,  ym. 
What  'tis  against  your  father  to  rebel.  > , ^ 

But  Juno  is  so  US'd  to  cross  his  will  The  aeeood 

That  he  affronts  from  her  can  better  bear ;  ^^*  wid  Uie 

But,  PaUas,  at  your  hands  he  takes  it  iU  ^?ta  tSfieW. 

0       That  you  should  dare  against  him  lift  a  spear. 
Iris,  her  errand  done,  no  longer  stay'd. 

And  to  Minerva  thus  said  Juno  then : 
Jove  shall  no  more  for  me  be  disobey'd. 
By  taking  part  in  war  with  mortal  men. 
5  But  let  one  live  and  let  another  die, 

As  by  the  chance  of  war  it  shall  fall  out, 
And  let  him  do  what  he  thinks  equity. 

This  said,  her  chariot  she  tum'd  about. 
The  horses  by  the  Seasons  freed  and  fed, 
0       The  char'ot  was  set  op  against  the  wall. 
The  Groddesses  themselves  Uien  entered. 

And  took  their  places  in  the  council-hall 
With  th'  other  Gods.     And  Jove  himself  from  Ida 
T*  Olympus  came,  and  lighted  from  his  car, 
5  And  Neptune  from  the  same  his  steeds  untied, 
And  set  them  up,  and  of  them  had  a  care. 
The  chariot  he  set  to  the  altar  near 

Cover'd  with  linen  fine.     Then  to  his  throne. 
His  throne  of  gold,  mounted  the  Thunderer, 
O      And  made  Olympus  shake  as  he  sat  down. 
But  Juno  and  Athena  silent  sat 

Together  by  themselves  from  Jove  apart 
And  discontent.    But  Jove  knew  well  for  what ; 
And  answer  made  to  what  was  in  her  heart. 
\5  Juno,  said  he,  and  Pallas,  why  so  sad  ? 

Your  fight  against  the  Trojans  was  not  long. 
And  more  you  had  been  vexed  if  it  had ; 

So  much  for  th'  other  Grods  I  am  too  strong. 
The  danger  scarce  begun  was  when  you  fled. 
[0      But  had  you  dar'd  the  battle  to  maintain, 
Tou  had  been  by  my  hand  so  thundered. 
You  never  had  t'  Olympus  come  again. 
Juno  at  this  and  Pallas  grumbling  sat. 
And  Pallas  from  replying  did  abstain, 
15  Although  no  less  the  Trojans  she  did  hate. 
But  Juno  was  not  able  to  contain. 
O  cruel  Jove,  said  she,  what  words  are  these  ? 

Must  we  unto  our  friends  be  so  ingrate. 
Because  we  know  you  can  do  what  you  please, 
20      As  not  the  Argives  to  commiserate  ? 
We  aro  content,  since  you  will  have  it  so. 
No  longer  in  the  war  to  give  them  aid ; 
But  let  us  give  them  counsel  what  to  do, 
Lest  in  your  anger  they  be  all  destroy'd. 


Tmjuu  lUj  all 

ni«fallntlwSrid. 
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425  Jddo,  said  Jove,  tomtorow  you  diall  know 
If  youll  be  pleae'd  the  battls  to  bebdd, 
How  many  martial  Greeks  ITl  oTerthroir. 
•^  ^  For  Hector  shall  not  be  by  me  contnd'd 

Until  Achilles  be  fetch'd  back  again, 
430       And  at  the  Argive  ships  the  battle  b« 
About  the  body  of  Fatroclus  slain. 
For  80  it  b  ordain'd  by  deetiny. 
And  for  your  anger,  Juno,  I  not  care. 

Though  to  the  end  of  earth  and  sea  yon  go, 
435  (Where  pent  lapetus  and  Satnm  are 

In  horrid  darkness)  and  complain  j  yet  so 
I  will  not  for  your  anger  care  a  jot. 
-    For  you  are  grown  extremely  insolent. 
Thus  Jupiter;  and  Juno  answer'd  not. 
4-10       Then  down  the  snn  into  the  ocean  went. 
Drawing  upon  the  fields  a  cloudy  night, 

'Which  gave  the  Trojan  army  no  content. 
But  to  the  Greeks  more  welcome  was  than  ligfat 
The  army  Hector  call'd  to  parliament, 
445  And  led  them  to  a  clean  place,  free  from  blood, 
And  there  they  all  on  foot  about  him  throng. 
Hector  uuto  them  giving  orders  stood 

With  spear  in  hand  eleven  cubits  long. 
Hear  me,  you  Trojans  and  you  aids,  said  he, 
450      I  thought  we  should  have  now  the  Greeks  destroyU 
And  lodged  in  the  town  with  victory. 

Bat  this  my  hope  is  by  the  night  made  void, 
Nor  can  we  help  it.     Let  us  now  provide. 

For  supper,  beeves  and  sheep,  and  wine  and  bnad 
455  From  Troy ;  and  let  the  horses  be  untied, 
And  care  be  taken  that  they  be  well  fed. 
Then  fetch  in  wood,  and  fires  abundance  make. 

That  with  the  flame  light'ned  may  be  the  sky. 
Lest  th'  Argives  in  the  iaA  advantage  take, 
460       To  go  aboard  and  safe  to  Argos  fly. 

Let  tham  embark  at  least  in  haste,  and  bear 

Along  with  them  their  wounds  uncnred  home, 
Hiat  others  who  shall  see't  may  stand  in  fear. 
And  say.  This  'tis  to  6ght  'gainst  Ilium. 
465  And  let  great  boys  and  old  men  all  night  wake 
Upon  the  walls  and  tow'rs,  and  guards  be  set, 
And  every  wife  at  home  a  great  fire  make, 

Lest  into  Troy  the  foe  by  treason  get 
This,  valiant  Trojans,  let  be  done  to-night, 
470       To  morrow  I  shall  further  order  give. 
I  doubt  not  but  to  put  these  dogs  to  flight 
By  th'  help  of  Jove,  and  Dium  relieve. 
But  while  'tis  night  have  on  your  guards  a  caie. 
Tomorrow  early  arm  yourselves  for  fight 
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5  For  to  the  Argive  ships  Fll  bring  the  war,  LIB.  VIII. 

And  trial  make  of  Diomedes'  might,  ' r-— ' 

If  from  the  ships  he  drive  me  shall  away,  The  »econd 

Or  with  my  spear  I  him  shaU  overthrow  T^LTlf^rii 

And  send  his  bloody  armour  into  Troy.  n^tfaiUit  field. 

0      Tomorrow  he  his  strength  will  better  know. 
I  would  I  were  as  certain  not  to  die, 

And  of  old  age  live  still  free  from  the  sorrow, 
As  Fhosbus  and  Athena  do,  as  I 

Am  sure  we  shall  defeat  these  Greeks  tomorrow. 
*5  Thus  ended  he.     The  Trojans,  full  of  joy. 

Their  sweating  horses  soon  took  out  and  fed. 
And  some  were  sent  into  the  town  of  Troy, 

To  bring  in  beeves  and  sheep,  and  wine,  and  bread. 
While  others  fetch*d  in  wood.     Then  to  the  sky 
K)      Arose  the  pleasant  vapour  of  the  roast. 
The  Trojans  confident  of  victory 

Sat  cheerfxd  at  their  arms  throughout  the  host. 
As  many  stars  as  in  a  heav'n  serene 

Together  with  the  moon  appear  i'  th'  night, 
95  When  all  the  tops  of  hills  and  woods  are  seen. 

And  joyful  are  the  shepherds  at  the  sight : 
So  many  seem'd  the  fires  upon  the  plain. 

A  thousand  fires,  and  at  each  fifty  men, 
That  by  their  horses  there  all  night  remain 

Expecting  till  Aurora  rose  again. 
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Thus  watch  the  Trojans  kept.    But  at  the  fleet  The  Orcein 

Distracted  was  with  fear  the  Argive  host,  ddibermte  of 

And  their  commanders ;  as  when  two  winds  meet,  *^°*^ST*^ 

The  sea  between  them  into  heaps  is  toss'd.  mwd'md  Nestor. 

And  Agamemnon  grieved  at  the  heart, 

Bad  Ui'  heralds  A>rthwith  to  th'  assembly  call 
The  prime  commanders  ev'ry  one  apart. 

And  not  make  proclamation  once  for  all ; 
And  some  of  them  himself  he  summoned. 

When  met  were  all  the  leaders  of  the  Greeks, 
They  sat  them  down  with  hearts  discouraged. 

And  tears  ran  down  on  Agamemnon's  cheeks. 
As  springs  of  water  issue  from  a  rock. 

So  fell  the  tears  from  Agamemnon's  eyes. 
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15  And  to  th'  assembly  tlius  be  weeping  spoke. 

Mj  friends,  what  help  can  any  man  devise? 
Jove  told  me  I  should  conquer  ninm, 

And  unto  Argos  safe  return  again, 
And  now  deceiv'd  me  has,  and  sends  me  bcKDO 
20       With  shame  when  I  have  lost  bo  manj  men. 
And  thus  he  loves  to  do  to  show  his  might. 

Therefore  my  counsel,  Argivea,  all  obey: 
Let's  hobt  our  sails  and  save  ourselves  by  fl%fat; 

For  we  shall  never  take  the  town  of  IVoy. 
26  This  said,  the  princes  long  time  silent  ail. 

At  last  Tydides  rising  thus  replied. 
King  Agamemnon,  bo  far  as  'tis  fit 

In  such  a  public  place  I  must  you  chide. 
Take  it  not  Ul,  because  not  long  ago 
30      You  me  with  want  of  courage  did  upbraid 
Before  the  Greeks,  as  old  and  young  well  know. 

Jove  giv'n  you  has  the  right  to  be  obey'd, 
And  grac'd  you  with  the  title  of  our  king. 

But  has  denied  yon  a  courageous  spirit, 
35  Which  now  is  the  most  necessary  thing. 

You  think  too  meanly  of  your  people's  merit 
As  for  yourself,  if  you  will  needs  away. 

Go.    That's  your  way.    Your  ships  there  ready  li* 
That  from  Mycene  brought  you  unto  Troy, 
40       But  leave  the  rest  their  fortune  here  to  try. 
If  none  else  stay,  yet  Sthenelus  and  I 

Will  not  give  over  fighting  till  we  know 
To  what  side  Jove  will  g;ive  the  victory. 

The  Gods,  Tm  sure,  will  favour  to  us  show. 
45  Tliis  speech  the  lords  commended  very  much. 

Then  Nestor  rose,  and  to  Tydides  said. 
There  is  not  of  your  age  another  such, 

For  counsel  wise,  in  battle  not  afrud. 
None  will  deny  but  what  you  say  is  right; 
50       But  you  have  not  said  all  you  could  have  done ; 
And  no  great  wonder,  since  for  age  you  might 

(So  young  you  are)  have  been  my  youngest  soo- 
Yet  the  advice  you  given  have  is  best ; 

I  that  am  elder  what  wants  wilt  supply, 
55  Adding  thereto  what  you  have  not  ezpress'd. 

To  take  from  Agamemnon  all  reply. 
For  none  but  such  as  have  no  law,  nor  kin. 

Nor  house,  in  civU  discord  can  delight. 
But  let  us  first  our  chiefest  work  begin, 
60       And  make  the  young  men  keep  good  watch  all  nigbt- 
And  let  them  all  from  yuu,  Atrides,  take 

Their  orders.     For  you  are  our  general. 
And  for  the  princes  a  good  supper  make, 

And  all  the  eldest  captains  to  it  call 


Wlk  but  becoraee  you  tbat  can  do  it  best. 
I       For  ill  your  tents  of  wine  you  huve  good  store. 
And  CBslirr  pruvided  tlian  tlie  rest. 

So  nwny  ships  you  linve  to  bring  in  more. 
Hear  tbeir  advice,  and  do  whut  you  think  fit. 
1      G«od  counwl  now  vre  need  the  most  of  otl, 
Soce  our  inaulling  foes  to  ne&r  us  sit. 

By  this  night's  counsel  wo  must  stnnd  or  fall. 
Ttiua  NeMor  said,  and  'twas  agreed  upon, 
c     Tlie  captains  of  the  watcli  then  straight  went  forth; 
iUfrvt  Thnuymedes,  ttmt  was  Nestor's  ^iin : 
K     And  after  him  six  captains  more  of  worth, 
rAdCslBphus,  and  ttien  lulmenus. 

Then  Aphyres,  and  then  Merioncs, 
And  Lyeomedes,  and  Deipyrua: 
3      The  seven  captains  of  the  watch  were  these. 
And  with  each  one  a  hundred  s[>earniBn  went 

Betwixt  the  pale  and  wall,  and  supped  there. 
And  the  old  loaders  t'  Agamemnon's  tent. 
And  by  him  nobly  entertained  were. 
t  But  when  tliey  had  an  end  made  of  the  feast, 

■  Neator  his  counsel  further  o{ien  laid, 

■  "Which  ftinnerly  hail  alnuys  been  ihe  heal ; 
I      And,  locking  t'  Agamemnon,  tlius  he  said. 
PiDng  Agamemnon,  111  with  ynu  begin, 

And  with  you  end,  since  you  the  sceptre  bear, 
Lod  in  your  care  it  lies  to  lose  or  win. 
You  chiefly  should  good  counsel  give  and  hear. 
|Bear  then  what  now  is  my  opinion, 

Tlian  whieh  a  better,  I  tJiink.  youll  not  find. 
■Hot  i«  it  now  the  first  time  thought  upon. 
But  heretofore  I  was  of  tlie  same  mind. 
What  from  Achilles  you  Brifei«  took. 
And  I  advised  you  to  let  her  .''tuy, 
igh  my  guod  counsel  ilien  you  cnuM  not  brook, 
;^  But  to  your  own  great  heart  loo  mncli  gave  way, 

monring  the  man  of  greatest  mipljl 
F  In  all  the  army,  and  mo«t  honoun?<l 

r  aO  the  Gods,  and.  contrary  (o  right, 
[  Taking  the  priie  wliicli  he  had  purcluiHeil, 
ft  that  the  bua'ueHs  we  hav«  now  la  do 
r  la  bow  to  rt^-oneite  him  if  we  can, 
IFbat  gifts  to  give  him,  who  flmll  with  th<-iii  go. 

And  with  sweet  language  pacify  the  man. 
tUa  aaid,  Atridcs  penitent  replied, 
'  0  Neator,  all  you  charge  me  with  is  tiiie, 
d  for  Achilles'  sake,  'tis  not  denied, 
Jow  doe*  til'  Achtean  army  now  subdue. 
~    whom  .love  loves  worth  a  ivliole  aruiy  Li, 
But  (Biwc  I  made  Achilles  discontent. 
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LIB.  ES.        1 15  rU  make  unends  for  what  I  did  amiBS, 

' . And  send  a  noble  present  to  his  tent. 

The  Gnala  rU  name  the  gifts  111  give  him  one  bj  one. 

*^'"bi^  but  ^'®"  *"  "^  trivets.    Tidents  ten  of  goH. 

mwddbrDia-  Twentj- black  caoldrona.  Twdve  steeds  dut  have  wo 

mad  ml  NcMac.    120      Each  one  their  priiee,  and  yet  are  not  oM. 
A  man  that  hath  so  manj  and  bo  fleet 

I  think  not  poor,  but  gold  may  qnicklj  win, 
When  I  consider  with  their  nimble  feet 
How  manj  prizes  they  have  brought  me  in. 
125  And  women  seven,  the  best  of  women  kind 
For  beaaty  and  for  works  of  housewifely. 
And  unto  these  Briseis  shall  be  join'd. 

And  ni  be  sworn  she  goes  untouch'd  from  toe- 
And  all  this  shall  be  sent  him  presently. 
130       HereaiW,  if  we  win  the  town  of  Troy, 
Let  him,  before  the  prey  divided  be. 

Come  in  and  carry  to  his  ship  away 
As  much  as  it  can  bear  of  gold  and  brass. 
And  twenty  Trojan  women  which  he  pleas^ 
135  Helen  except.     But  if  it  come  to  pass 
That  safe  to  Ar^os  we  repass  the  seas. 
My  son  in  taw  he  shall  be  if  he  will. 

And  as  my  son  Orestes  honour*d  be ; 
Within  my  house  ^ree  daughters  I  have  still, 
140       Iphianassa  and  Laodice, 

And  fair  Chrysothemis,  take  which  be  list, 
And  to  his  father's  house  convey.     For  I 
On  settling  of  estate  will  not  indst, 
But  of  my  own  do  that  sufficiently. 
145  Seven  cities  he  shall  have :  Fhers  divine, 
Enope,  Ire,  and  Cardamyle, 
And  Pedasus  that  fertile  is  of  wine, 

Anthria,  ^pia,  all  on  the  sea 
Of  sandy  ^le  ;  and  rich  in  sheep  and  kine 
150      The  people  are,  and  will  his  laws  obey, 
And  tribute  pay  as  to  a  pow'r  divine. 
All  this  111  give  his  anger  to  allay. 
And  this  content  him  may  if  anything. 
Inexorable  none  but  Pluto  is, 
155  But  bated  for't.     I  am  the  greater  king. 

And  elder  man  :  he  should  consider  this. 
Thus  Agamemnon.     And  then  Nestor  said, 
The  gifts,  O  king,  no  man  can  reprehend. 
The  next  thing  to  be  tiiooght  upon  and  wei^'d, 
160       Is  whom  we  shall  unto  Achilles  send, 
I  think  that  Phosnii  ought  to  lead  the  way. 
Then  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  and  with  these 
The  public  heralds  two,  Euiybates 
And  Odins,  and  here  no  longer  stay 


lian  to  bring  water  for  oar  hands,  that  wc 

May  first  sond  up  our  prayore  unto  Jove, 
Hiat  our  embnsMigc  may  succcs^rol  be. 
■,    Tliis  Mid  by  Nestor,  all  the  rest  approve. 
K'Wben  trnlcr  was  brought  in  they  wasb'd  and  pray'd  ; 

The  young  men  fill'd  the  t«m]tcrers  villi  wini: ; 
ind  round  nbout  the  full  cupa  were  convey 'd, 

And  offerd  up  unto  the  powers  divine. 
ftlVhon  they  had  ofler'd,  and  drunk  what  Ihoy  woulii, 
I     And  parting  were  from  Agamemnon's  tenl. 
BOId  Neetor  to  instruct  ihem  how  they  should 
W     AchtUeA  best  per^uaile,  out  with  (hem  went. 
'  And  oue  by  one  advia'd  thorn  what  to  say. 

Especially  Ulysses.     Then  they  went 
Saying  tbeir  prayers  to  Neptune  all  the  way, 
D      Until  they  came  unto  AchiUes'  tent. 
Who  sitting,  in  his  hand  had  a  guitar 

To  pass  tie  time,  and  sung  unto  the  same 
The  noble  acts  that  had  been  done  in  war 

By  th'  ancient  heroes,  mcji  of  greatest  fame, 
t  Puniolus  sat  before  him,  looking  when 

He  should  have  done.     Ulysses  then  led  in 
Ijax  and  PhuMiix.     And  Achilles  then 

Leu>'d  Qp  as  one  that  had  surprised  been. 
knA  tnem  rL-ceiving  kindly  to  them  said. 

Welcome,  ray  friends,  whate'ar  your  bus'ness  be. 
Vo  ace  ]^u  I  am  not  a  little  joy'd, 

Althtnigh  th'  Achmons  have  provoked  me. 
kai  to  lii«  friend  Patroclus  order  gave, 

A  lat^r  lemporer,  said  he,  set  up, 
Pbr  these  the  dearest  friends  are  that  I  have. 

Pure  be  the  wine,  and  give  each  man  a  cup. 
Ntroclus  did  so.     And  sets  on  a  i)ot 

UlNjn  the  liaming  fire,  and  puts  into't 
Lgooil  «heep's  chine,  another  of  a  goat, 

Bnsides  tlie  thine  of  a  fat  boar  to  boot. 
nie  blood  boil'd  out,  Aiitomedon  it  takes 

And  holds  it  to  Achilles  to  divide, 
KTbo  of  it  many  equal  jwrtions  makes. 

Patroclus  makes  a  lire  of  wood  well  dried  ; 
Ind  when  the  flame  was  spent,  the  coals  he  rakea 

Till  they  lay  oven ;  then  the  meat  he  spits 
Lnd  roasts :  and  when  'twas  ruasteii  up  It  takes. 

And  on  cleau  dresser •bounls  the  some  he  sets  i 
bid  brought,  in  baskets,  to  the  table  bread ; 

And  by  Achilles  was  set  on  the  meat. 
iTbu  whm  he  saw  tlie  table  furnished 
I  Ont  against  Ulysses  took  his  si-nt, 
ud  bade  PatnxJus  sacrifice,  who  then 
I  The  lint  cut  took  and  threw  into  the  6re, 
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215  And  freelj  to  their  meat  then  fell  the  men. 
But  when  of  food  they  had  no  more  deore, 
Then  Ajax  Phcenix  jogg'd,  which  wbb  the  ago 

When  to  b^n,  for  which  Ulysaea  staid. 
UlyBses  then  fill'd  up  his  cup  with  wine, 
220       And  speaking  to  Achilles,  thus  he  said. 
All  health  t'Acililles.     Noble  is  your  fare, 

And  by  Atrides  treated  well  we  were. 
Your  tatJes  plentifully  furnished  are, 

But  that's  not  it  for  nhich  we  now  are  here. 
225  Our  ships  in  danger  ore  to  be  destroy 'd ; 

The  Trajons  are  encamped  near  our  wall. 
Unless  you  condescend  to  give  us  aid. 

By  Hector  they  are  like  to  perish  all ; 
Who  threatens  he  will  set  them  all  on  fire, 
230       And  is  encourag'd  to't  by  signs  from  Jove. 
To  see  the  morning  rise  is  his  desire, 

And  feareth  neither  men  nor  pow'n  abore. 
And  like  a  d<%  enrag'd,  and  looking  grim, 
Assures  the  Trojans  he  our  ships  will  bun, 
235  And  either  put  us  for  our  lives  to  swim, 
Or  never  to  Acfasea  to  return. 
I  am  afraid  the  Gods  perform  it  will, 

And  so  to  perish  here  will  ba  our  fate. 
lUse,  then ;  if  but  a  little  you  sit  still, 
240       All  you  con  do  for  us  will  come  too  late. 
And  then  I  am  assured  you  will  grieve. 

When  remedy  there  con  be  none,  in  Vain: 
Therefore,  while  yet  you  can,  the  Greeks  relieve; 
Tour  father's  counsel  call  to  mind  again. 
245  My  son,  said  he  (when  you  took  leave  for  Troy). 
Hay  Juno  and  Athena  strengthen  you. 
But  this  one  lesson  take  from  me.     I  pray 

Bemember  still  your  anger  to  subdue ; 
Decline  all  contestation  of  the  tongue, 
250       And  let  your  conversation  gentle  be ; 

So  shall  you  win  the  hearts  of  old  and  young 
In  the  Achaean  host.    Thus  counseQ'd  he. 
Though  you  have  this  fotgot,  yet  now  be  frieodB, 
And  since  he  sorry  is,  forget  th'  offence, 
255  And  take  the  gifts  he  offers  for  amends. 

Which  we  esteem  a  worthy  recompenoe. 
Fll  name  the  gifts  he  offers  one  by  one. 

Seven  fire-new  trivets.     Talents  ten  of  gold. 
Twenty  black  cauldrons.  Twelve  steeds  that  have  *o 
260      Their  sev'ral  prizes,  and  yet  are  not  old. 
A  man  that  has  so  many  and  so  fleet 

I  think  not  poor,  but  gold  will  quickly  win, 
When  I  consider  with  their  nimble  feet 
What  prizes  to  Atrides  they  brought  in. 
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^65  And  seven  fair  women,  best  of  all  the  kind  ]^j3^  ^ 

For  beauty  and  for  works  of  housewifery,  -  _    '    _  * 

And  unto  these  Briseis  shall  be  join'd ;  Ambonadon 

And  swear  he  will  she  is  from  blemish  free.  ■*"*  ***^  P^ 

And  all  this  shall  be  sent  you  presently.  AcMi^  i^  yain 

t70      Hereafter,  if  we  take  the  town  of  T^oy,  ^    "  "*  ^**" 

You  may,  before  the  prey  divided  be, 

Come  in  and  cany  to  your  ship  away 
As  much  as  it  can  bear  of  gold  and  brass ; 
And  twenty  Trojan  women  which  you  please, 
75  Helen  except.    But  if  it  come  to  pass 

That  safe  to  Argos  we  get  o'er  the  seas, 
His  son  in  law  you  shall  be  if  you  will, 
And  as  his  son  Orestes  honoured  be. 
Within  his  house  three  daughters  he  hath  still, 
80      Iphianassa  and  Laodice, 

And  fair  Chrysothemis,  take  which  you  list. 

And  to  your  father's  house  convey  her ;  he 
On  settling  of  estate  will  not  insist. 
But  of  his  own  do  that  sufficiently. 
^6  Seven  cities  you  shall  have.     Phasrse  divine, 
Enope,  Ire,  and  Cardamyle, 
And  Pedasus  that  fertile  is  of  wine, 

Anthria,  ^pia,  all  on  the  sea 
Of  sandy  Pyle ;  and  rich  in  sheep  and  kine 
K)       The  people  are,  and  will  your  laws  obey, 
And  tribute  pay  as  to  a  pow'r  divine. 

All  this  hell  give  your  anger  to  allay. 
And  though  Atrides  and  his  gifts  you  hate; 
Honour'd  you  are  by  th'  o^er  Argives  all, 
i5  And  should  have  pity  on  their  sad  estate. 
Who  in  such  numbers  before  Hector  fall ; 
Whom  you  may  have  the  honour  now  to  kill ; 
For  now  he  will  your  spear  no  longer  shun. 
But  stand  you  in  the  open  field  he  will ; 
0      For  'mongst  theGreeks  he  thinks  there's Mke  him  none. 
To  this  Achilles  answer'd,  and  thus  said, 

Ulysses,  I  perceive  I  must  be  plain. 
For  if  I  be  not  so,  I  am  afraid 

I  shall  be  put  to  speak  my  mind  again. 
0  But  to  prevent  more  importunity, 

What  once  I  say  111  do.     Those  men  I  hate 
Whose  tongues  and  hearts  I  find  to  disagree. 

As  much  as  I  abominate  hell-gate. 
I  will  no  more  persuaded  be  to  fight 
0       By  Agamemnon  or  by  any  Greek, 
Since  they  my  labour  do  so  ill  requite, 

And  they  that  fight,  and  fight  not  fair  alike. 
For  good  and  bad  are  equal  when  they  die. 
Then  for  my  pain  and  danger  in  the  wars. 
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LIB.  IX.       3'^  What  more  tluD  any  other  man  have  I  ? 

■ '. — '-  With  me  as  with  a  bird  i'  t'  field  it  fares, 

Ambuudon  That  lo  her  unlledg'd  jouug  ones  bringetfa  meat 

mt  with  gifti  gjjg  hgg  it  in  her  mouth  and  hungry  is, 

AiJuXhTbi  TsJn.  ^^'  ^^^  forbeara  and  gives  it  them  to  esL 

320       With  the  Atridee  twain  my  case  is  this, 
In  blood  h;  day  I  lead  a  weary  life, 

And  sleepless  am  the  great'st  part  of  the  night 
And  why  ?     That  Uenelaus  may  win  his  wife 
Achilles  must  against  the  Trojans  fight. 
325  I  did  BO  i  and  from  Troy  twelve  cities  won 
Upon  the  shore,  i'  th'  land  eleven  more, 
And  all  the  prey  I  seat  to  Atreus'  son. 

Wherein  of  predoua  treasure  was  great  stMC. 
A  small  port  he  divided  'mongst  the  host. 
330       Somewhat  he  gave  for  honour  to  the  best ; 
But  to  himself  made  sure  to  keep  the  most. 
And  firm  is  whatsoe'er  he  gave  the  rest; 
From  none  but  me  his  gift  he  takes  away. 
I  am  content,  and  let  him  keep  her  stUl 
335  And  her  enjoy.     But  why  then  came  to  Troy 

Atrides  with  such  strength  ?     What  was  his  will? 
Was  it  not  only  for  fair  Helen's  sake  ? 

What  then  must  no  man  love  his  wife  but  they? 
Yes,  all  men  of  their  own  wives  much  should  nuke, 
340       If  they  have  either  wit  or  honesty. 
And  I  love  mine  as  well  as  he  loves  his, 

Although  she  be  my  captive.     But  since  she 
By  Agamemnon  from  me  taken  is. 

Ne'er  think,  Ulysses,  to  prevail  with  me. 
345  lie  shall  not  twice  deceive  me.     But  provide, 
Ulysses,  that  your  Ehips  not  burned  be. 
I  know  a  wall,  a  ditch  pai'd,  deep  and  wide, 

Is  made  by  Agamemnon  without  me. 

But  all  this  will  not  Hector  long  keep  out 

350      But  with  the  Greeks  when  I  went  to  the  fight 

He  never  durst  to  show  his  face  without 

Tlie  Sc»an  gate,  save  once.     And  then  by  flight 
He  'scap'd.     And  since  I  am  no  more  his  foe. 
To  morrow  to  the  Gods  Til  sacrifice, 
355  And  launch  and  lade  my  ships,  and  homewards  go. 
And  you  shall  see  me,  e'er  the  sun  shall  rise, 
Upon  the  Hellespont  if  you  think  fit. 

And  how  my  lusty  Myrmidons  can  row. 
And  so,  if  Neptune  please,  the  wind  may  fit, 
360       As  in  three  days  we  may  to  Phthia  go. 
Where  treasure  plenty  I  behind  me  left: 

And  now  shall  carry  lliither  gcJd  and  brass, 
Iron  and  women  fair,  although  bereft 
Of  her  that  given  mc  by  Atrides  was. 
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35  Tell  Mm  all  this,  and  speak  it  openly,  X<IB.  IX. 

Lest  other  Greeks  put  up  the  like  disgrace.  '- — . ' 

As  for  myself,  though  impudent  he  be,  Amiwnadon 

He  dares  no  more  to  look  me  in  the  face.  "'^'llZi^ii^ 

I  will  no  more  in  battle  or  advice  J^biiies  iD%aiii. 

JO      With  Agamemnon  join.    Let  him  be  glad 
He  could  deceive  me  once.     He  shall  not  twice. 

There-let  him  rest.   The  Gods  have  made  him  mad. 
I  hate  his  gifts.     And  him  I  value  not. 

Though  he  would  twenty  times  as  much  bring  forth 
f5  Aa  now  he  has,  or  to  him  shall  be  brought. 

Or  all  that  which  Orchomenus  is  worth. 
Or  ThebflB,  that  £g3rptian  town  that  can 

Send  twenty  thousand  chari'ts  to  the  field, 
Ajid  all  provided  well  with  horse  and  man ; 
K)      Yet  so  I  will  not  t'  Agamemnon  yield ; 
No,  nor  for  gold  so  much  as  here  is  sand, 

TiU  he  has  smarted  for  this  injury. 
Nor  any  wife  wiU  I  take  at  his  hand 

Though  she  should  fairer  much  than  Yenus  be. 
i5  Nor  though  she  could  like  Pallas  work,  or  better, 

III  not  his  daughter  take.     Bid  him  bestow  her 
Upon  some  prince  he  thinks  more  worthy.     Let  her 

For  husband  have  a  king  of  greater  power. 
For  if  the  Gods  to  Hellas  bring  me  home, 
X)      Peleus  wiU  there  provide  me  of  a  wife. 
King's  daughters,  not  a  few  there  are,  of  whom 

I  shall  choose  one,  and  with  her  lead  my  life. 
And  with  my  father  live  contentedly. 

For  all  the  wealth  of  stately  Ilium, 
)5  Which  they  enjoyed  in  tranquillity 

When  yet  the  Argives  were  not  hither  come, 
And  all  Apollo's  sacred  treasury 

Laid  up  at  Pytho,  is  not  price  enough 
The  life  of  any  man  though  poor  to  buy. 
K)      Horses,  and  kine,  and  sheep,  and  household  stuff. 
May  be  recovered,  but  man's  Ufe  cannot. 

My  mother  Thetis  told  me  as  my  end. 
That  if  I  fight  'gainst  Troy,  'twill  be  my  lot 

To  die  there,  but  that  Fame  would  me  commend. 
)5  But  on  the  other  side  assured  me, 

That  if  'gainst  Ilium  I  warred  not. 
But  back  to  Phthia  went,  my  fate  would  be 

Long  time  to  live,  and  after  be  forgot. 
And  I  advise  you  and  the  rest  to  sail 
iO      As  soon  as  may  be  to  your  native  land ; 
For  you  will  not  at  Ilium  prevail, 

Since  Jupiter  protects  it  with  his  hand. 
And  now  go  tell  the  princes  what  I  say. 

That  they  may  better  counsel  take  to  save 
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415  Their  ships  and  mea  by  sea,  becauae  the  wajr 

Which  DOW  thej'  uke  no  good  efiect  will  htre. 
Let  Fhcenix,  if  be  will  (not  else),  et«7  here. 

This  said,  th'  ambaesodors  were  mate,  imd  bottj 
They  from  him  could  do  better  answer  bear, 
420       Tiun  a  deDial,  flat  and  peremptory. 
At  \&it  unto  Achillea  Phoenix  spoke ; 

If  yon,  said  he,   resoWd  are  to  be  gone. 
And  leave  the  war  for  Agamemnon's  sake^ 

In  what  estate  shall  I  be  here  alone  ? 
i25  When  you  to  Agamemnon  first  were  sent, 

You  were  a  <^d,  and  understood  not  war, 
Unable  to  say  clearly  what  you  meant, 

Which  the  first  principles  of  honour  are. 
And  by  jour  father  I  was  with  you  sent, 
430       To  shffw  you  how  you  were  to  speak  and  do. 
So  that  if  you  to  go  be  fully  bent. 

You  need  not  doubt  but  I  shall  be  so  too. 
And  should  be  though  I  were  as  young  as  wliea 

I  Hellas  left,  and  from  my  father  fled, 
435  Amyntor,  son  of  Orminus,  who  then 

A  concubine  had  taken  to  his  bed ; 
My  mother,  to  the  end  to  make  her  hate 

In  such  a  way  the  old  man's  company. 
Was  with  me  oftentimes  importunate 
440       To  court  her,  and  I  did  thereto  agree. 

And  got  her  love.     Which  when  my  father  knew, 

He  fell  into  a  mighty  pasnoa. 
And  many  bitter  curses  on  me  threw. 

And  pray'd  the  Gods  I  ne'er  might  have  a  too. 
as  His  pray'r  by  Pluto  and  by  Proserpine 

Was  heard,  and  I  no  longer  would  abide 
At  home ;  but  croes'd  awhile  was  my  design. 

By  friends  and  nephews  that  my  purpose  spj'd, 
Who  pray'd  me  and  retain'd  me  with  good  cheer; 
430       Many  good  kine  they  kill'd  and  lusty  sheep, 
And  many  swine  were  daily  singed  there. 

And  much  wine  spent,  and  nightly  walc^  they  ke^P 
By  turns  nine  nights  together;  and  fires  twain. 

Ooe  in  the  court  against  my  chamber-door, 
455  Another  in  the  porch  they  kept  in  vain. 

For  on  the  tenth  the  court-wall  I  leapt  o'er 
And  undiscemed  to  king  Pelens  fled. 

Who  us'd  me  an  a  father  would  his  son. 
His  only  son  far  off  begot  and  bred  ; 
460       Eniich'd,  and  gave  me  the  dominion 
Of  the  Dolopians,  wlio  are  a  part 

Of  Peleus'  realm.     Now,  no  man  like  yon  i^ 
Divine  Achilles,  whon)  I  love  at  th' heart, 

And  joy  that  I  have  brought  you  up  to  tlusi 
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Though  painful  to  me  were  your  infancy,  LXb,  IX. 

Who  not  at  feast  nor  in  the  house  would  eat,  ^ . * 

If  first  I  did  not  set  you  on  my  knee,  AmbMmdon 

And  into  little  pieces  cut  your  meat.  •*"*  ^*  8**^ 

And  often  on  my  breast  you  puk'd  your  wine.  AcSt^rdn. 

But  since  I  knew  my  line  with  me  would  end. 
To  take  you  for  my  heir  was  my  design. 

Who  in  my  feeble  age  might  me  defend. 
Master  your  heart,  Achilles  ;  for  you  know 

The  Grods,  though  stronger  and  more  fear'd  than  you, 
With  incense  and  with  pray'rs  are  made  to  bow. 

Although  from  men  they  not  receive  their  due. 
For  Prayers  of  high  Jove  the  daughters  are. 

Though  lame  their  feet,  and  squinting  be  their  eyes; 
Ajid  follow  Wrath  (though  she  runs  faster  far), 

Ajid  to  the  hurt  she  does  give  remedies, 
Ajid  cure  all  those  that  show  them  due  respect. 

But  when  an  angry  man  they  cannot  move, 
That  reconcilement  always  will  reject. 

They  call  for  judgment  from  their  father  Jove. 
Therefore,  Achilles,  give  respect  unto 

These  Groddesses,  the  daughters  of  high  Jove, 
As  other  mighty  men  and  princes  do. 

Had  not  Atrides,  to  redeem  your  love, 
Offer'd  you  presents  great,  and  promised  more, 

I  never  had  advis'd  you  to  agree 
To  save  their  ships  from  burning  on  the  shore. 

Till  that  were  done  you  could  not  blamed  be. 
But  since  he  does  so  amply  make  amends, 

And  chosen  has  good  men  to  intercede, 
Who  are  of  all  the  Greeks  your  greatest  friends. 

Refuse  them  not  the  grace  for  which  they  plead, 
Such  was  the  hero's  custom  heretofore, 

When  one  had  done  another  injury, 
The  damage  they  had  done  first  to  restore. 

And  then  with  gifts  and  pray'rs  buy  amity. 
But  I  will  tell  you  how  it  came  to  pass 

At  Calydon  long  since,  not  yesterday. 
War  'twixt  the  Cnrets  and  th'^tolians  was, 

Thiese  to  defend,  the  other  to  destroy. 
For  (Eneus  having  got  his  harvest  in, 

To  all  the  Gods  made  a  great  sacrifice  ; 
Only  Diana  had  no  part  therein, 

Forgot  she  was  ;  he  did  not  her  despise. 
But  she  in  anger  sent  a  great  wild  boar, 

That  wasted  and  made  havoc  of  his  field, 
And  up  by  the  roots,  his  goodly  fruit-trees  tore. 

This  bcMur  Meleager,  son  of  CBneus  kill'd. 
Assisted  by  the  youth  of  many  a  state 

That  to  the  chase  with  men  and  hounds  came  in. 
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515  Between  them  then  IMuu  raia'd  debate 

About  who  was  to  have  the  head  and  akin. 
While  Meleager  with  them  went  to  war, 

The  Carets  never  dnrst  approach  the  will. 

Although  thej  were  the  greater  number  far. 

520       But  when  with  choler  swelled  was  his  gall, 

(Which  often  happens  to  a  man,  though  wiae) 

He  kept  hiB  chamber  and  abatain'd  fixun  figti^ 
Offended  with  hia  mother's  injuries, 
And  of  all  company  eschew'd  the  ught, 
525  But  Cleopatra,  consort  of  hie  bed. 

Child  of  Marpisaa,  who  {by  stealth)  was  bride 
Of  Idas,  who  at  that  time  carried 

For  strength  the  reputation  far  and  wide. 
This  Idas'  child  was  Meleager's  wife. 
530       But  Idas  rashly  for  his  dear  wife's  sake 
Agtunst  Apollo  did  engage  his  life. 

And  him  at  bow  and  arrows  undertake. 
But  Cleopatra  then  sumamed  was 
Halcyone,  that  was  not  so  before 
535  Her  father  with  Apollo  fought,  because 

She  did  her  mother's  death  eo  much  deplore. 
With  her  now  grieving  Meleager  laj. 

And  angry  at  the  curses  of  his  mother  i 
Who  to  the  Grods  continually  did  pray 
540       Against  his  life  for  killing  of  her  brother ; 

And  from  her  eyes  the  tears  ran  down  her  breast, 
And  often  with  her  hand  the  ground  she  snote. 
Making  to  Pluto  and  his  queen  request 
To  kiU  her  son ;  which  they  rejected  not. 
545  Meanwhile  the  uproar  heard  was  at  the  gates. 
And  thumping  of  the  tow'rs  of  Calydon. 
To  Meleager  then  came  priests  and  states 

Intreating  him  his  armour  to  put  on, 

And  save  the  town,  and  offer'd  for  his  pain, 

S50       As  much  good  land  (so  take  it  where  he  would. 

One  half  for  wine,  the  other  half  for  grain) 

As  fifty  able  oxen  labour  could. 
Then  came  his  father  rattling  at  his  door. 
His  brothers,  and  his  angry  mother  too  : 
555  But  he  persisted  in  his  will  the  more  ; 

His  dearest  friends  could  with  him  nothing  do. 
But  when  the  cry  and  danger  now  was  nigher, 
And  on  the  tow'rs  the  Curets  mounted  were. 
And  ready  now  to  set  the  town  on  fire, 
560       Then  Cleopatra  to  her  husband  dear 

Show'd  th'  image  of  a  town  won  by  the  foe. 

How  hutcher'd  are  the  men,  the  houses  bnmed, 
Their  wives  and  children  dragg'd  away  ;  and  so 
Her  husband's  heart  again  to  pity  turned. 
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36  Then  went  he  and  repell'd  the  enemies,  UB.  ix. 

Though  what  they  promis'd  him  they  never  gave. . ' 

But  that's  not  it  to  which  I  you  advise;  AmbaaMdon 

But  first  the  ships,  and  then  the  Greeks  to  save ;       ^^^J^^^^ 
But  not  without  these  gifts  to  go  to  war :  Aehaie*  in  two. 

70      For  more  unto  your  honour  it  will  be 
To  give  them  aid  when  satisfied  you  are. 

By  Agamemnon  for  the  injury. 
Thus  PhoBnix  said.     Achilles  then  replied. 

Such  honour  I  seek  none.     Jove  honours  me, 
75  Since  by  his  will  I  at  my  ships  abide, 

And  will  do  till  I  dead  or  strengthless  be. 
No  more  molest  me  for  Atrides'  sake. 

But  stay  with  me,  and  equal  to  me  reign, 
And  such  as  are  my  friends  for  your  friends  take, 
W      And  do  not  lose  my  friendship  his  to  gain. 
Stay,  then,  this  nigh^  and  take  your  lodging  here  ; 

My  answer  t*  Agamemnon  these  will  carry ; 
As  soon  as  morning  shall  again  appear. 

Well  talk  of  whether  we  shall  go  or  tarry. 
35  And  as  he  spake  those  words,  he  wink'd  upon 

Patroclus  to  give  order  for  his  bed, 
That  he  himself  prepare  might  to  be  gone. 

Amongst  them  then  great  Ajax  spake  and  said, 
Ulysses  come,  our  labour  here  is  lost ; 
90      Let's  carry  back  his  answer,  such  as  'tis. 
To  Agamemnon  and  the  Argive  host. 

Who  us  expect,  since  obstinate  he  is. 
And  can  a  thought  so  savage  entertain, 

Unkind  and  unregardful  of  his  friends, 
^5  When  others  for  a  son  or  brother  slain 

Can  be  contented  to  receive  amends, 
And  let  the  man  that  slew  him  live  in  rest, 

As  soon  as  they  have  paid  for  their  misdeed. 
But  you,  Achilles,  harbour  in  your  breast 
(X)      An  everlasting  anger  without  need. 

And  hurtful  to  your  friends  no  less  than  foes. 

For  'tis  but  for  one  maid  he  took  away ; 
And  for  her  now  he  seven  on  you  bestows, 

Ajid  much  beside,  your  anger  to  allay. 
05  Regard  your  house.     We  your  domestics  are. 

Nearer  than  any  of  the  Greeks  beside, 
And  in  your  honour  more  concern'd  by  far. 

Thus  Ajax  said.     Achilles  then  replied, 
O  Ajax,  noble  son  of  Telamon, 
10      I  not  deny  but  all  you  say  is  well ; 
But  always  when  that  man  you  mention, 

My  choler  rising,  makes  my  heart  to  swell. 
He  made  me  has  to  th'  Argives  despicable, 

As  if  I  were  a  fool  or  inmate  who 
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615  Of  honour  in  k  town  u  incapaUe, 

And  with  the  paUic  nothing  lus  to  do. 
Go,  therefore,  let  Atrides  know  laj  mind. 

I  will  DO  more  against  the  Tnijans  fi^t. 
Till  Hector  at  my  tents  and  ships  I  find, 
620       And  th'  Ai^ve  fleet  be  flaming  in  taj  a^bt. 
For  if  he  come  nnto  my  shipe,  1  think. 

Keen  as  he  is,  I  ehaU  his  fuij  stay. 
This  said,  unto  the  Gods  above  they  drink. 

And  then  they  with  his  answer  went  away. 
625  Patruclus  then  gave  order  for  a  bed 

With  woolly  cov'ringB  soft  and  linen  fine 
For  Phcentx,  where  he  lay  till  day  was  spread. 

But  with  Achilles  slept  a  concubine, 
Fur  IMomeda,  whom  he  brought  away 
630       From  Lesbos  when  be  had  that  city  sac^'d. 
And  in  another  part  Fatroclus  lay. 

Nor  he  a  beautiful  bed-fellow  lack'd. 
Fair  Iphis,  whom  Achilles  gave  him  when 

He  newly  rifled  had  the  town  of  Scyros, 
635  And  now  th'  ambassadors  were  come  again. 

And  to  them  store  of  people  flock,  desirous 
To  hear  the  news,  and  wine  unto  them  brooghL 

But  Agamemnon  first  inquir'd  and  said, 
Ulysses,  wiU  he  save  the  fleet  or  not, 
640       Or  is  his  cboler  not  to  be  allay'd  ? 
And  he  Achilles'  answer  then  related. 

The  roan,  said  be,  retwns  his  anger  stiU. 
And  now  'tis  greater  rather  than  abated. 

And  says,  tomorrow  put  to  sea  he  wilL 
645  And  your  alliance  and  your  gifts  r^ects, 

And  says  he  would  advise  us  to  go  Ixwiei 
Since  Jupiter  himself  the  town  protects. 

He  says  in  vain  we  stay  at  Ilium. 
And  bids  you  order  take  to  save  the  fleet. 
650       Thus  said  he,  as  these  know  aa  welt  as  I, 
Ajax  and  both  the  heralds,  men  discreet. 

Who  all  the  while  he  spake  were  standing  by, 
And  Phccnix  too.     But  he  lies  there  all  night, 

That  o'er  the  sea  together  they  may  go, 
655  If  Fhccnis  will,  as  soon  as  it  is  light ; 

But  forc'd  is  not  whether  he  will  or  no. 
When  thus  Ulysses  ended  had  his  atoiy, 

All  ^lent  were  awhile  and  much  dismay'd 
With  his  denial  flat  and  peremptory, 
660       At  last  Tydides  to  them  spake  and  said, 
0  king  Atrides,  we  have  done  amiss 

With  gifts  and  prayers  thus  to  seek  his  aid, 
That  proud  before,  by  this  made  prouder  is. 

Let  him  go  when  he  will.     Be  not  afnud. 
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i  But  let's  refresh  onrBelvea  tonight  with  bread 

And  wine;  forthat  givesmen  both  strengthand  heart, 
And  Bee  ^our  men  i'  th'  mom  embatteled, 

And  at  the  head  of  them  do  you  yoar  part. 
This  said,  the  princes  of  the  host  admired 
D      Hie  gallant  speech  of  valiant  Diomed ; 
And  ever^  one  onto  his  tent  retired, 
With  a  good  will  to  sleep,  and  went  to  bed. 
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LIB.  X. 
All  night  the  princes  of  the  Argives  slept. 

Save  Agamemnon,  who  could  take  no  rest, 
But  with  unquiet  thoughts  was  waking  kept. 
And  casting  for  his  safety  what  was  best 
5  And  frequent  as  the  lightning  fioshes  are 

When  Jove  is  making  rain  or  hsil  i'  th'  skies, 
Or  somewhere  punishing  the  proud  by  war ; 

So  frequent  then  were  Agajnemnon's  sighs- 
And  when  the  fires  he  saw  upon  the  plain 
10      Made  by  the  foe,  and  th'  acclamation 

And  shouts  he  heard,  he  wondered.     But  agua 

When  he  his  ships  and  people  look'd  upon, 
Theo  by  the  roots  he  plu<i'd  off  from  his  head 
Handfnls  of  hair,  and  sigh'd  nnd  groaned  more; 
15  And  thought  it  best  then  to  be  counselled 
By  Nestor  how  he  might  himself  restore. 
And  rising  up,  his  coat  he  first  puts  on. 

And  to  his  smooth  white  feet  his  shoes  he  tied ; 
And  ^en,  above  his  coat,  he  cast  upon 
20       His  back  a  great  and  tawny  lion's  bide. 
And  Uenelaua,  too,  that  waking  lay 

And  trembling  in  his  bed  all  night,  for  fear 

The  Greeks  that  for  his  sake  were  come  to  Troy 

Should  fall  into  some  great  disaster  there, 

S5  Rose  up  and  to  his  brother's  tent  went  in. 

A  spear  he  had  in's  hand,  and  armed  was. 

Having  upon  his  back  a  leopard's  skin. 

And  on  his  head  a  helmet  good  of  brass. 
And  said  to  Agamemnon,  Brother,  why 
30      So  eariy  np  ?     Have  you  a  mind  to  send 
Into  the  army  of  the  foe  some  spy  ? 

I  fear  you  will  not  find  so  bold  a  friend 
As  thither  dares  to  go  i'  th'  night  alone. 
Brother,  said  Agamemnon,  you  and  I 
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LIB.  Z.         35  Host  better  coookI  take  thmn  we  have  done, 

■ . ■  Since  Jove  now  fkrooreth  the  eneo^, 

BBonantaof  dK  And  tokos  in  Hectm'a  sacrifice  HaKghtL 

Kfloi*  by  oight  po,  g^  much  harm  ao  SCNMI  ms  nerer  done, 

As  be  to  us  has  done  in  one  di^s  fi^ti 
40      Yet  nor  of  God  not  Goddesa  is  dte  son. 
His  this  da/B  acta  tbe  Greeks  wiQ  ne'er  forget 

But  ga  you  to  tbe  princee  quickly.     Bun. 
Call  up  IdomeneoB  tbe  King  of  Crete, 
And  the  great  Ajax  son  of  Telamon, 
45  While  I  call  Nestor  up  and  bring  him  to 

Hie  place  which  is  appointed  for  tbe  guard, 
T*  instruct  the  men  widi  what  tbf^  have  to  do^ 

Because  his  counael  the;  will  most  regard. 
For  bj  bis  son  the  watch  commanded  is, 
50       And  with  him  we  Uerionee  bare  join'd. 
Tbea  Menelaus  farther  ask'd  bim  ibis, 

That  he  might  fully  understand  his  mind. 
When  thej  are  calt'd,  what  next  is  to  be  done? 
HuBt  I  stay  here  till  you  come  back  again, 
55  Or  after  you  about  the  army  run  ? 

No,  DO,  said  he,  where  you  are  now,  ranaia. 
But  going  call  upon  each  one  aloud, 

And  by  the  name  he  from  bis  father  takes. 
And  praise  them  all,  let  tbem  not  think  you  [oood; 
60      Fain  is  no  shame  when  'tda  for  our  own  sakes. 
This  said,  they  part,  end  Agamemnon  went 

To  seek  out  Neetor ;  whom  he  found  a-bed, 
And  all  bis  armour  by  him  in  his  tent, 
His  shield,  two  spears,  and  helmet  for  his  head, 
65  And  belt  of  many  colours  finely  wrought, 
Which  always  he  was  wont  in  war  to  use 
When  he  his  people  unto  battle  brought. 
No  labour  would  he  on  bis  age  excuse. 
Now  raised  on  his  elbow,  Who,  said  he, 
70      Are  you  that  walk  abroad  when  others  sleep? 
Stay  there,  I  say,  and  come  no  nearer  me ; 

Until  your  name  you  tell,  at  distaoce  keep. 
Seek  you  some  officer  or  camerade  F 
I  Agamemnon  am,  said  he,  your  friend, 
75  Whom  Jove  to  bear  such  miseries  hath  nuulc^ 
As  while  I  live  will  never  have  an  end ; 
And  in  my  bed  no  sleep  at  all  I  take 

For  fear  of  some  unfortunate  event. 

Unsettled  is  my  heart,  my  limbs  all  shake, 

80       And  in  this  plight  I  wand'red  to  your  tent : 

And  now,  I  pray  you,  since  you  waking  lie 

Come  with  me  to  the  watch ;  for  ance  the  foe 
Unto  our  wall  encamped  is  so  nigh, 

They  charge  us  may  by  night  for  oogfat  we  kso*' 
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15  To  this  tiA  Nestor  answer  nude  and  said, 

lliink  not,  Atrides,  Jove  will  all  tbingB  do 
As  they  are  now  in  Hector's  fan<^  laid  ? 
For  harder  work  he  would  be  put  unto 
If  we  Achilles  can  but  once  appease. 
K)      But  go,  FIl  follow  you,  and  call  upon 
Iodides  and  Ulysses  if  you  please, 

Ajax  the  less,  and  Ueges  Fhyleus'  son. 
I  wish  some  other  man  of  nimbler  feet 

Were  to  great  Ajax  sent  to  make  him  riae, 
15  And  to  Idomeneus  the  King  of  Crete, 

Whose  qnarter  from  this  place  a  great  way  lies. 
Bat  Henetaos  I  intend  to  chide, 

Hiat  sleeps  and  leaves  the  work  to  you  alone. 
Tis  no  fit  time  within  his  tent  t'  abide, 
K)      But  to  the  princes  should  himself  have  gone. 
To  Nestor  Agamemnon  then  replied, 

O  Nestor,  he  is  often  negligent. 
And  often  I  have  pray'd  you  him  to  chide. 
Yet  'tis  not  sloth ;  but  my  commandement 
>5  He  always  looks  for,  though  there  be  no  cause. 
And  yetHonight  he  has  prevented  me. 
For  up  and  arm'd  before  me  now  he  was ; 
And  when  he  came  I  sent  him  presently 
To  call  np  Ajax  and  the  King  of  Crete. 
10       And  at  the  watch  we  both  of  them  shall  see, 
Where  I  appmnted  have  the  rest  to  meet 

Nestor  again  replied.     'Tie  well,  said  he. 
The  Greeks  will  of  him  have  a  better  thought, 
And  readier  obedience  he  will  find. 
15  This  said,  he  put  himself  into  his  coat. 

And  tied  his  shoes  on,  and  bis  doak  well  lined. 
And  took  his  spear  in  hand.    Then  on  they  went 

Among  the  Ai^ve  ships  upon  the  sand. 
And  when  they  came  unto  Ulysses'  tent, 
20       To  call  and  waken  bim,  they  made  a  stand. 
And  Nestor,  with  his  voice  stretch'd  to  the  height, 

Call'd  to  him  by  his  name.     Ulysses  straight 
Came  forth  and  said.  Why  come  you  in  the  night? 
Your  bns'ness  sure  must  be  of  mighty  weight. 
25  0  Laertiades,  said  Nestor  then. 

Take  it  not  ill.     Such  is  our  misery. 
Bnt  come  with  us  to  call  up  other  men, 

That  we  may  counsel  take  to  Ught  or  fly. 
Ulysses  then  retum'd  into  his  tent, 
30      And  on  his  shoulders  hung  his  painted  shield  ; 
And  with  them  first  to  Diomed  he  went. 

Whom  they  found  armed  in  the  open  field, 
Ss  sa^diers  deeping  lay  about  him  round. 
And  on  his  buckler  each  one  bad  his  bead, 
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1 35  The  butt-ends  of  their  tipearB  fix'd  in  the  gnpSl, 

Whereof  the  points  like  lightning  glittered. 
But  be  himBelf  slept  on  a  good  cow-hide. 

His  head  upon  a  gsudy  carpet  laid. 

Hien  Nestor  came  and  standing  at  his  side 

140       Awak'd  him  with  his  foot,  and  to  him  eaid, 

Awake,  Tydides,  hear  you  not  how  nigh 

The  Trojans  are  encamped  to  the  fleet? 
This  said,  Tydides  leap'd  up  suddenly. 

And  when  he  raised  was  upon  his  feet, 
145  Nestor,  said  he,  unhappy  restleas  man. 

That  aged  as  you  are  take  not  your  ease, 
When  younger  men  there  are  that  better  can 

Call  up  the  Argive  princes  if  they  pleaa& 
"I^s  true,  said  Nestor,  I  have  at  my  tent 
150       Sons  of  my  own,  and  others  can  command, 
Who  might  upon  such  errands  have  been  sent. 

But  that  upon  the  very  brink  we  stand 
Of  life  and  death.     And  since  you  pity  me. 

Call  little  Ajax  up,  and  Phyleus'  son. 
155  For  young  you  are,  and  can  do't  easily. 

Tydides  then  a  lion's  skin  puts  on 
Tawny  and  reaching  to  his  heels,  and  then 

Into  bis  hand  he  took  a  heavy  spear. 

And  out  he  went  and  called  up  those  men. 

160       When  to  the  watch  they  come  together  were, 

The  captains  of  the  watch  were  not  asleep. 

But  all  were  sitting  at  their  arms  awake. 
As  dogs  that  guarding  are  a  fold  of  sheep 

Hearing  the  noise  the  hounds  and  hunters  nuke, 
165  When  in  the  woods  they  chase  some  savage  beas^ 

And  nearer  still  and  nearer  hear  the  cries, 
They  doubt  the  worst,  and  cannot  take  their  test, 

But  list'ning  stand  and  sleep  forsakes  their  eyes; 
So  watchfully  spent  they  the  tedious  night, 
170      And  ever  when  of  feet  they  heard  the  tread 

Twixt  them  and  Troy,  that  way  they  turu'd  their  sight; 

So  much  they  Hector's  coming  on  did  dread. 
When  Nestor  coming  by,  observ'd  them  had, 

So,  so,  said  he,  brave  lads,  continue  so, 
175  And  give  no  cause  to  Hector  to  be  glad. 

He  and  the  princes  then  tt^ether  go 
(All  that  to  counsel  had  been  made  to  rise, 

Except  Meriones  and  Nestor's  son. 
Whom  they  thought  worthy  with  them  to  advise) 
180       And  part  the  ditch,  and  sitting  down  upon 
The  place  to  which  they  were  pursued  before 

By  Hector,  who  retiring  tbence,  left  clear 
The  ground  from  dead  men's  carcasses  and  gore^ 

Of  what  they  next  should  do  consulted  there. 
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55  First  Nestor  spake.     Who  dares  (said  he)  to  go  LIB,  X. 

Unto  the  Trojan  camp  that  lies  so  near, , — ^ 

And  kill,  or  bring  thence  some  outlying  foe?  Encoant«rofth« 

Or  what  they  shall  resolve  upon  to  hear  ?  •""*■  ^^  "*8^»^ 

Whether  (since  they  have  worsted  us)  to  stay 
90       So  near  us,  or  retire  into  the  town. 
If  this  he  do  and  safely  come  away, 

He  to  himself  acquire  will  great  renown, 
And  by  each  one  that  has  of  ships  command. 

He  for  his  service  shall  be  well  requited. 
^  Each  one  an  ewe  and  lamb  shall  give  him,  and 

He  to  our  public  feastings  be  invited. 
This  said,  they  paus'd  awhile,  but  by  and  by 

Tydides  rising  spake.     Nestor,  said  he. 
To  go  into  the  Trojan  camp  dare  I. 
(X)      But  'twould  be  best  some  other  went  with  me, 
More  hope  and  courage  is  where  there  are  two  ; 

What  one  observeth  not  the  other  may. 
A  man  alone  can  little  see  or  do. 

And  single  judgments  see  but  little  way; 
05  At  these  words  many  with  him  would  have  gone, 

Ajaxes,  both  the  greater  and  the  less, 
And  stout  Antilochus,  old  Nestor's  son, 

And  Menelaus  and  Meriones. 
But  most  of  all  Ulysses  long'd  to  see 
10      What  projects  in  the  Trojan  camp  were  laid. 
For  none  adventure  farther  durst  than  he. 

Then  to  Tydides  Agamemnon  said, 
Tydides,  whom  I  love,  now  choose  your  man  ; 

R^ard  not  birth  nor  sceptres,  but  the  cause. 
15  Take  him  that  you  think  best  assist  you  can. 

And  this  he  said  in  fear  for  Menelaus. 
To  this  Tydides  answer  made  again. 

Since  of  my  fellows  I  the  choice  must  make, 
Ulysses  I  prefer  before  all  men, 
^      And  him  for  my  assistant  I  will  take ; 
So  much  in  diligence  he  doth  excel, 

And  so  much  care  Athena  of  him  has. 
That  I  believe  we  both  should  come  off  well 

Though  through  a  flaming  fire  we  were  to  pass. 
25  Then,  said  Ulysses,  Speak  no  more  of  me, 

Nor  good  nor  ill.     The  Argives  know  me  well. 
Let's  go.     Two-thirds  o'  th'  night  are  spent,  you  see. 

As  any  man  that  sees  the  stars  can  tell. 
Then  put  they  on  their  arms.     And  Thrasymed 
M      Gave  Diomed  a  sword  (who  had  forgot 
To  bring  his  own),  and  to  defend  his  head 

A  leather  cap  without  crest,  call'd  a  pot. 
Meriooes  unto  Ulysses  gave 

His  how  and  quiver,  sword  and  dogskin  cap, 
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23S  Pleated  with  thongs  wiUiin,  his  head  to  Mve 

If  need  should  be  in  combat,  from  miahip. 
For  'twizt  the  leathers  toagh  inserted  were 

Guards  of  thick  felt ;  of  boar's  teeth  was  the  tsitii. 
Eleon  was  the  first  that  did  it  wear, 
240       But  taken  by  Autoljcus  from  him. 
And  given  'twas  unto  Amphidomna, 

Which  he  to  Molon  gave  that  was  his  guest. 
And  to  Meriones  then  left  it  was. 

And  now  upon  TJlyBses'  head  did  rest. 
245  And  being  both  thus  armed,  forth  they  went 

And  by  the  way  a  heron  dext«r  flew, 
A  lucky  sign,  and  by  Athena  sent, 

As  by  the  sound  made  by  her  wings  they  knew. 
Ulysses  then  unto  the  Goddess  pray'd, 
250       Hail  virgin  daughter  of  almighty  Jove, 
That  all  my  labour  seest,  and  gtv'st  me  aid, 

Now  more  than  ever  let  me  find  your  love. 
Grant  me  that  I  some  good  exploit  may  do 

To  vex  the  Trojans,  and  come  safe  from  thence. 
255  And  then  Tydides  pray'd  unto  her  loo. 

Celestial  maid,  that  with  my  father  went'st 
When  he  ambassador  to  Thebes  was  sent 

With  wortls  of  peace,  and  coming  back  achieved 
By  your  assistance  and  encouragement 
260       Sucb  noble  acts  as  scarce  will  be  believed. 
If  you  will  aid  me  as  you  aided  him, 

O  Goddess,  1  will  to  you  sacrifice 
A  heifer,  and  with  gold  her  horns  I'll  trim. 

This  said,  their  suit  the  Gioddeas  not  denies. 
265  When  their  devotion  now  was  at  an  end, 

Away  they  went,  'mongst  carcases  and  blood. 
Like  lions  that  on  slaughter  love  t  'attend. 

Nor  Hector  and  the  Trojans  idle  stood, 
But  call'd  a  council  of  the  chiefs,  and  sdd, 
270       Who's  he  will  undertake  what  111  propound, 
And  for  his  pains  be  honourably  paid. 

And  for  his  valour  far  and  near  reaown'd  ? 
I  give  him  will  two  horses  and  a  coach, 

The  best  that  shall  be  taken  from  the  foe, 
275  That  will  unto  the  Ar^ve  fleet  approach. 

And  bring  me  word  what  they  intend  to  do; 
Whether  their  ships  they  guard  as  heretofore. 

Or  mean  to  quit  the  siege  at  Dium. 
And  beaten  thus,  haul  down  their  ships  from  short, 
280       And  ere  their  work  be  Bnished,  go  home. 
This  said,  they  silent  eat.     But  one  there  was, 

Dolon  by  name,  the  squire  fiumedes'  son, 
That  master  was  of  store  of  gold  and  brass, 

A  sorry  fellow,  but  lliiit  well  could  run. 
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So  Hector,  said  he,  111  to  the  fleet  approach.  LJB^  X. 

Swear  now  by  Jove,  and  hold  your  sceptre  high,  > , — ^ 

I  shall  Achilles*  horses  have  and  coach,  Enconntprofthe 

And  I  for  you  will  be  a  faithful  spy.     .  '^•«»'«  ^J  °'k»»^ 

For  down  to  Agamemnon's  tent  I'll  go, 
X)       Wliere  they  consult  whether  to  fight  or  fly : 
For  there  their  resolution  I  shall  know. 

Then  Hector  held  his  sceptre  up  on  high. 
O  Jove,  betwixt  us  witness  bear,  said  he, 
No  Trojan  sliall  these  horses  have  but  you, 
}3  And  yours  they  shall  perpetually  be. 

Thus  Hector  swore,  although  it  prov*d  not  true. 
Upon  his  shoulder  then  his  bow  he  hung. 

His  cap  of  cat,  a  wolfs  skin  was  his  coat. 
And  when  he  gotten  clear  was  from  the  throng, 
K)       With  spear  in  hand  he  fell  into  his  trot. 
And  first  Ulysses  heard  the  sound  of  feet 

I  hear  one  come,  said  lie  to  Diomcd, 
Perhaps  a  spy  that  sent  is  to  our  fleet, 
Or  one  that  has  a  mind  to  strip  the  dead. 
)5  Tis  best  t'  avoid  him  till  he  past  us  be, 

And  then  to  follow  him  and  drive  him  on. 
But  lest  he  swifter  be  of  foot  than  we, 

And  to  the  city  back  again  should  run, 
Rise  and  be  sure  to  turn  him  with  your  spear. 
0       And  when  he  was  a  land's  length  past  them  gone 
Tliey  followed  him.     And  he  their  feet  did  hear, 

And  thought  some  Trojans  had  been  coming  on 
By  Hector  sent  to  call  him  back  again. 

But  when  they  from  him  were  scarce  a  spear's  cast, 
o  He  knew  then  they  were  Agamemnon's  men, 

And  frighted  was  ;  an(l  then  his  feet  mov'd  fast. 
As  two  hounds  in  a  wood  obscure  and  dim 

Pursue  a  fearful  doe  or  hare,  just  so 
Tydides  and  Ulysses  hunted  him, 
!0       When  back  into  the  herd  he  could  not  go. 
When  Dolon  to  the  watch  was  very  near, 

Athena  puts  into  Tydides'  head, 
Hiat  some  man  else  might  at  him  throw  a  spear. 
And  be  thereby  before  him  honoured. 
'6  To  Dolon  then  Tydides  spake,  and  said. 

Stay,  or  my  spear  shall  make  you  stay  ;  for  long 
I  am  assur'd  you  cannot  death  avoid. 

And  as  he  spake  the  word,  his  spear  he  flung. 
And  miss'd  on  purpose,  but  it  lighted  near. 
0      Dolon  affrighted,  pale  and  trembling  stands. 
And  in  his  head  chatter'd  his  teeth  with  fear. 

Then  in  they  came  and  seiz'd  on  both  his  hands ; 
And  Dolon  weeping,  then  for  quarter  pray'd. 
Great  ransom  for  me  will  my  father  give, 

I  2 
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335  For  gold  he  has  enough  ;  and  will,  he  said, 

Give  any  price,  when  here  he  knows  I  live. 
Then  to  him  aaid  Ulysses,  Do  not  fear. 

Nor  think  of  death.     But  see  you  tell  me  true 
Upon  what  weighty  bus'ness  you  ore  hen^ 
340       When  others  sleep,  and  at  a  time  undue. 
Meant  you  to  rifie  any  of  the  dead  ? 

Or  were  you  sent  by  Hector  as  a  spy. 
Or  andertook  the  same  of  your  own  head  ? 

T*  Ulywes  Dolon  then  did  thus  reply  : 
345  I  wab  by  Hector's  promises  set  on. 

And  should  have  had  Achilles'  chariot 
And  horses,  if  I  to  the  fleet  had  gone. 

And  good  intelligence  to  Hector  brought, 
Whether  the  ships  be  guarded  as  before, 
350       O  that  the  Greeks  now  beaten  mean  to  fly. 
And  weary  of  their  labour,  watch  no  more. 

To  this  again  Ulysses  made  reply, 
And  smiling  sud.  It  was  no  small  reward 

You  aimed  at.     Achilles'  horse,  ye  say  ? 
355  To  rule  them  for  a  mortal  man  'tis  hard. 

The  Goddess  Thetis'  son  they'll  scarce  obey. 
But  tell  me  further  ;  when  you  came  away, 

Where  you  left  Hector,  where  his  horses  are, 
And  where  his  arms ;  where  other  Trojans  stay 
360       To  sleep  or  watch,  and  whether  tbey  prepare  . 
To  go  into  the  town,  or  mean  t'  abide 

Always  so  near  our  ships  as  they  are  now. 
T"  Ulysses  Dolon  then  again  replied. 

This  also  I  will  let  you  truly  know. 
365  I  Hector  left  at  Hub'  sepulchre 

With  other  lords  in  consultation, 
The  rest  about  the  bonfires  waking  were. 

But  certain  watch  appointed  there  was  none ; 
But  those  confederates  that  came  from  far 
370       Slept  at  their  ease  all  night  and  watched  not ; 
For  that  they  trusted  t«  the  Trojans'  care. 

Having  no  wives  nor  children  with  them  brought. 
Ulysses  then  examin'd  him  agun, 

How  lie  the  strangers  ?  mix'd  with  thoee  of  Troy, 
375  Or  by  themselves  ?     Inform  me  and  be  pbun. 

Nothing,  said  Dolon,  but  the  truth  IHl  say. 
Peans,  Pelasgians,  Caacons,  Leleges, 

And  Cars  lie  by  the  sea-side  on  the  sands, 
The  rest  near  Thymbra  quarter,  and  are  these ; 
380       The  Mieons,  Mysiana,  Lycians,  Phrygians. 
But  there's  no  need  to  tell  you  ev'ry  thing; 

For  if  upon  our  quarters  you  would  fail. 
There  lie  the  Thracians  new  come,  and  their  king, 

Rhesus  by  name,  and  utmost  ties  of  all. 
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\5  Such  horses  jet  I  never  did  behold,  j^^q^  ^^ 

Swift  as  the  wind,  and  than  the  snow  more  white,         « r— ^ 

With  silver  cover'd  is  his  car,  and  gold  ;  Encounter  of  the 

Gold  are  his  arms,  and  make  a  gallant  sight,  •*^°'*  ^7  °>8^* 

And  fitter  for  a  Grod  than  man  to  wear. 
K)      But  try  now  whether  I  saj  true  or  no. 
And  send  me  to  the  ships,  or  bind  me  here. 

Then  said  Tydides  with  a  frowning  brow. 
Think  not  to  'scape,  though  all  you  say  be  true; 

For  if  I  let  you  loose,  for  aught  I  know, 
>5  You  may  return  again  to  fight  or  view  ; 

But  hurt  us  cannot  if  I  kill  you  now. 
As  Dolon  then  beginning  was  to  pray, 

Tydides'  sword  lighted  on's  neck  so  just. 
That  from  his  shoulders  fell  his  head  away 
O      As  he  was  speaking,  and  lay  in  the  dust. 
And  from  him  then  they  took  his  cap  of  cat. 

His  spear,  and  wolTs  skin  coat,  and  bow  unbent, 
And  in  his  hands  Ulysses  took  all  that. 

And  to  Minerva  up  his  prayer  sent 
•5  Hail  Pallas,  whom  we  pray*d  to  for  success 

Before  all  other  Gods,  receive  these  gifts. 
And  us  unto  the  Thracian  tents  address. 

This  said,  the  spoils  of  Dolon  up  he  lifts, 
And  lays  them  in  a  tree  ;  and  for  a  mark, 
0      They  near  the  way  laid  store  of  boughs  and  reeds 
To  find  them  coming  back,  because  'twas  dark. 

Then  with  Tydides  onward  he  proceeds. 
And  ev'ry  step  on  arms  or  blood  they  tread,  J^  surprise  of 

And  soon  amongst  the  Thracians  they  were, 
5  That  sleeping  lay,  as  if  they  had  been  dead. 

And  by  each  one  his  buckler  and  his  spear. 
Their  horses  to  the  chariot  seats  were  tied. 

Thus  in  three  rows  the  Thracians  were  laid. 
Rhesus  i'  th'  midst ;  which  first  Ulysses  spied, 
10      And  to  Tydides  speaking  softly,  said, 
See  there  the  horses,  and  see  there  the  man 

Rhesus,  of  whom  we  were  by  Dolon  told. 
Untie  the  horses  ;  or  kill  all  you  can, 

And  I  upon  the  horses  will  lay  hold. 
25  Tydides  then,  made  by  Minerva  bold. 

Amongst  them  killing  went,  and  never  staid 
(Like  lion  fierce  in  a  neglected  fold) 

Till  he  a  dozen  of  them  dead  had  laid. 
And  whomsoever  Diomedes  slew, 
30      Ulysses  following  took  him  by  the  foot. 
And  from  the  place  a  little  way  him  drew, 

For  fear  the  steeds,  not  yet  accustom'd  to't, 
Should  boggle,  tremble,  and  refuse  to  pass. 

To  Rhesus  last  of  all  went  Diomed, 
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435    And  kiU'd  him  too.     So  he  the  thirteentii  wu. 

And  panted  as  he  slept ;  for  at  bis  heid 
He  dreamt  Ty dides  all  night  standing  was. 

Ulysses  to  the  horses  went ;  and  now 
Seiz'd,  and  their  heoda  together  tied  has  : 
440       But  for  a  whip  be  made  use  of  his  bow. 
And  gotten  forth,  whistled  to  Diomed 

To  come  away,  who  gave  no  ear  thereto. 
But  staying  wiUi  himself,  considered 

What  further  hurt  he  might  the  Trojans  do. 
445  To  draw  away  the  chariot  by  the  pole, 

Whei^n  the  golden  arms  of  Rhesus  lay, 
Or  thence  upon  his  shoulders  bear  the  whole  ; 

Or  whether  he  more  Thracians  should  destroy. 
While  thus  he  stndied,  Pallas  by  him  stood. 
450       Contented  be,  said  she,  with  what  is  done. 
To  go  unto  the  ships  I  think  it  good, 

For  fear  you  thither  should  be  forc'd  to  nm. 
Some  other  God  awake  the  Trojans  may. 

This  said,  that  Pallas  to  him  spxke  he  thought, 
455  And  from  the  Thracian  quarter  came  away, 

And  on  one  of  the  horses'  backs  he  got, 
And  tow'rds  the  ships  at  full  speed  then  they  ride, 

Ulysses  with  his  bow  still  switching  on  ; 
But  Phwbus  with  Tydides  Pallas  spy'd, 
460       And  angrily  call'd  up  Hippocoon  ; 

Who,  when  he  came  and  empty  saw  the  ground 

Where  th'  horses  stood,  and  dy'd  with  blood  the  GeM, 
And  sprawling  in  iheir  blood  the  Thracians  found. 

Ay  me,  said  he,  they  have  my  uncle  kill'd. 
465  The  Trojans  then  in  haste  and  frighted  rise, 

And  at  the  place  in  great  disorder  meet. 
And  gaze  upon  the  mischief  with  their  eyes, 

But  they  that  did  it  fled  were  to  the  fleet. 
When  flying  they  were  at  the  tree,  where  lay 
470       The  spoils  of  Dolon,  there  awhile  they  tarry, 
Until  Tydides  fetch'd  them  had  away. 

And  to  Ulysses  given  them  to  carry, 
And  mounted  was  upon  his  horse  again. 

Again  Ulysses  switch'd  them  tow'rds  the  fleet ; 
475  And  when  they  near  it  were,  old  Nestor  then, 

Who  was  the  first  that  heard  the  horses'  feet, 
Cried  out.  The  sound  of  horses'  feet  I  hear  ; 

I  wish  Ulysses  'twere  and  Diomed. 
But  somewhat  else  and  worse  it  is,  I  fear  ; 
480       So  many  sad  mishaps  run  in  my  bead. 
He  scarce  had  spoken  this  but  they  came  in. 

When  they  alighted  were  and  welcomed 
With  hands  and  sjieeches  of  their  friends  had  boeit, 

Tlien  NcBlor  thus  Ulysses  questioned : 
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85  Ulysses,  glory  of  the  Greeks,  said  he,  jjq^  X. 

Whence  are  these  horses,  beauteous  as  the  sun  ?  >»    ^  ^^ 

Won  from  the  Trojans  ?    But  that  cannot  be  ;  The  surprise  of 

For  such  amongst  the  Trojans  I  saw  none,  Rhesus. 

Though  I  amongst  them  were  in  ev'ry  fight. 
90      Or  given  by  the  Grods  ?  which  may  be  true  ; 
For  both  of  you  are  gracious  in  their  sight, 
And  Jove  and  Pallas  have  a  care  of  you. 
0  noble  Nestor,  said  Ulysses  then, 
Grods  can  give  better  horses  if  they  please  ; 
95  For  richer  much  are  they  than  morttd  men. 
Tydidcs  from  a  king  of  Thrace  took  these, 
Who  was  come  newly  to  the  Trojans'  aid  ; 

And  slain  him  has,  besides  a  dozen  more. 
And  besides  these  a  spy  that  them  betray'd, 
30      By  Hector  sent  your  purpose  to  explore. 
This  said,  Ulysses  with  much  people  went 

Triumphing,  and  the  milk-white  horses  drove 
Over  the  trenches  to  Tydides'  tent. 
There  sets  them  up,  and  wheat  unto  them  gave  ; 
35  But  Dolon's  spoils  astern  his  ship  he  plac'd. 
Preparing  for  Athena's  sacrifice. 
And  then  into  the  sea  they  went  and  wash'd 

The  sweat  from  off  their  shoulders,  legs,  and  thighs. 
And  after  bathe,  and  'noint  themselves  with  oil ; 
10      That  done,  they  sit  down  to  their  meat  and  dine  ; 
And  being  thus  refreshed  from  their  toil. 
Unto  the  Goddess  Pallas  offer  wine. 
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Aurora  rising  from  Tithonus'  bed,  The  third  fight. 

Before  both  Gk)ds  and  men  to  hold  her  light, 
£ris  from  Jove  the  signal  carried 

Unto  the  Argive  fleet  of  bloody  fight. 
6  And  down  unto  Ulysses'  ship  she  went, 

That  was  the  middlemost  and  high'st  of  all, 
That  heard  she  might  be  to  Achilles'  tent, 

And  Ajax's,  that  they  might  hear  her  call. 
At  th'  outsides  of  the  fleet  they  quarter'd  were  ; 
10      For  they  upon  their  prowess  most  relied  : 
Then  Eris  with  her  voice  the  air  did  tear. 

And  horribly  to  the  Achaeans  cried, 
Come  quickly  forth  into  the  field  and  fight ; 

Be  bold,  Achseans  ;  to  the  battle  come. 
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I  j  Encourag'd  thus,  the  Gredu  took  more  dd^t 

In  Btayiag  at  the  war  than  going  bmie. 
Fbllowa,  to  arms,  then  Agamemnon  cried. 

And  to  put  on  his  aims  the  Srvt  man  was. 
His  I^-pieces  be  down  to  th'  ankles  tied 
20       With  silver  buckles,  1^-pieces  of  tmus  ; 
And  then  puts  on  an  armour  on  his  breast. 

That  had  been  giren  him  bj  CioTree, 
(His  ancient  acquaintance  and  his  guest,) 

Whilst  he  preparing  was  to  pass  the  seas : 
25  For  long  before  the  Oreeks  for  Troy  set  sail, 

Their  purpose  was  at  Cj'pms  known  by  fame. 
And  thinking  such  a  gift  might  him  avail. 

In  kindness  t'  Agamemnon  sent  the  same. 
The  colour  was  by  pales  distinguished, 
30       Ten  black,  twelve  gold,  and  twenty  were  of  tin : 
And  iu  it  three  black,  serpents  figured, 

As  if  they  creeping  were  unto  his  chin. 
Their  sides  like  rainbows  look'd,  which  in  the  dty 

Are  shown  by  Jove  for  men  to  wcmder  aL 
35  Then  from  hi«  shoulder  down  upon  bis  thigh 

He  hung  his  sword.     Studded  with  gold  was  thit- 
Then  took  his  shield  which  finely  varied  was  ; 

Bossed  in  twenty  places  with  white  tin  ; 
And  round  about  diem  were  ten  orbs  of  t»us  ; 
40       And  black  the  circle  was  enclos'd  within. 
Then  Gorgo  painted  was  with  killing  eyes. 

And  with  her  standing  Terror  and  Affiright : 
His  belt  of  silver  was,  and  to  the  skies 

Returned  back  again  the  glitt'ring  light. 
45  Wound  up  lay  on  it  painted  a  great  an^e. 

Which  had  three  heads,  and  crowned  was  each  oH- 
And  last  into  his  hand  two  spears  did  take. 

Having  his  helmet  on  his  head  put  on. 
Thus  Agamemnon  armed  was.     And  then 
50      Juno  and  Fallns  both  rais'd  such  a  sound 
(To  honour  him  before  the  Greeks)  as  when 

A  man  that's  alain  falls  suddenly  to  th'  ground. 
Then  every  one  unto  his  charioteer 

Commandment  gave  upon  the  ditch  to  staj 
55  And  ready  be.     The  foot  all  armed  were. 

And  forth  into  the  field  were  march'd  away. 
But  soon  again  the  horses  with  them  stood. 

Then  Jove  amongst  them  Noise  and  Tumult  seirtl 
And  mingled  was  the  morning  dew  with  blood, 
60       For  on  that  day  much  blood  was  to  be  spent. 
Upon  a  rising  ground  now  Hector  was, 

./£neas  with  him,  and  Polydamas, 
And  three  wms  of  Antenor,  Acamas, 

Agenor,  Folybus,  and  th'  army  was. 
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Uoctor  wilb  a  ruuiid  ^liidd  nt  ibeir  Lead, 
As  wb«n  a  diar  dueij  through  the  clouds  appuur, 

kni]  presently  again  is  (uvtiried  ; 
Somvtinies  i'  tk*  frxmt  WHi,  aoinetiiDM  in  thu  rear 

liTing  ooiiimaiid  ;  his  nnus  like  lightning  show. 
Aft  mowers  standing  one  rank  'gainst  nnoihvr, 
field  of  barley  or  of  wheat  to  mow  ; 
So  Greeks  and  Trojans  mow  down  one  the  other. 
1  neither  ade  thought  any  man  of  flight, 
But  like  to  wolves  on  one  anottier  fly, 
number  equal ;  and  gave  great  delight 
To  Eris  who  (and  no  God  else)  was  by. 
ho  other  Goda  stayed  on  Olympus  Uill, 
Within  whose  folds  they  dwell,  and  murmtir'd  at 
bcir  father  Jove  for  bearing  such  goodwill 
To  Ilium.     But  he  cur'd  not  for  that. 

by  himself  he  from  them  went  ;  and  tlien 
Toot  pride  to  see  the  Greekn  ainl  Trojans  fight, 

knd  look  on  killing  and  on  dying  men, 
And  of  their  arms  to  see  the  flashing  light, 
low  all  the  while  that  niuunling  was  the  sun, 
The  number  slain  on  both  sides  was  the  same ; 

Bot  when  the  woodman  half  his  work  luid  done, 
And  willingly  unto  his  dinner  eame, 

Tlie  Greeks  then  broke  the  Trojan  ranks,  and  on 
Fell  Agiuneinnon,  and  Bienor  slew, 

loth  him  end  Ocles  liin  companion. 
That  drove  the  horses  which  the  chariot  drew. 
ie  lighting  and  assailing  him  was  sitdn  ; 
And  Gcles  had  no  time  his  spear  to  throw  : 
>r  Agamemnon's  spear  had  pierc'd  his  bnun, 
Pkjsing  both  tlirough  hia  helmet  and  his  brow. 
iftae  there  he  left,  stript  both  of  arms  and  coat, 
And  Antiphus  and  Isu^  tlien  drew  near, 
Mh  l*rinm's  son^  one  legal,  th'  otiier  not. 
Upon  one  Meat,  and  Isus  charioteer. 
BOO  by  Achilles  token  were  these  men, 
Ju  tbty  were  feeding  sheep  on  Ida's  hills 

*  for  their  ransom  were  set  free  again  ; 
But  both  of  them  now  Agamemnon  kills. 
W  lius'  braut  he  pierc'd  through  with  bis  si>ear; 
The  oilier  willv  his  sword  he  overthrew, 
•een  him  had  when  be  was  prisoner. 
Aod  llmt  'twas  Antiphus  (when  stripl)  he  knew. 

As  when  a  lion  with  his  mighty  tenth 
Craaheth  the  tender  issue  of  a  bind, 

the  atTrightcd  dam  stands  by  and  seclh, 
AbcI  gricvetb,  but  no  remedy  ean  iind  : 
aA  tUpping  in  the  woods  for  shelttu'  seeki 
Ta  Mve  her  own  life  ;  so  the  Trnjans  fled. 
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1 15  Pursu'd  by  AgameroDon  and  the  Greeks, 

Aod  thought  not  on  their  feUows  the;  left  dead. 
T"  HyppolochuB  then  comes  he  and  Pisuider, 

Sons  of  Antimachus,  a  person  noted 

For  having  gold  recdv'd  of  Alexander, 

120       And  for  it  in  the  common  council  voted. 

And  these  two  Agamemnon  took  alive  ; 

For  bj  mischance  the  reina  slipp'd  from  th^  bud^ 
And  then  they  saw  it  was  in  vun  to  strive. 

And  Agamemnon  now  before  them  stands. 
125  Then  as  thej  sat  together  on  one  seat. 

Save  us  (said  they)  Atrides,  let  us  live, 
For  we  redeem'd  &hall  be  with  ransom  great, 

Our  father  for  us  what  you  please  will  give. 
Are  you  Antimachus's  son,  said  he, 
130       That  gave  advice  to  murder  Menelans, 
Contrary  to  the  taws  of  honesty. 

When  of  the  Greeks  ambassador  he  was. 
And  with  Ulysses  sent  into  the  town  P 

You  for  your  father's  evil  deed  must  pay. 
135  Then  from  his  car  I^sander  he  struck  down ; 

With  breast  pierc'd  through  upon  his  back  he  hj- 
Hyppolochus  was  lighted  and  on  foot. 

And  with  the  sword  of  Agamemnon  slain, 
Who  cuts  his  head  off,  and  his  hands  to  boot, 
140       And  then  upon  the  Trojans  press'd  again. 
And  great  the  slaughter  was  of  them  that  fled. 

And  wonderful  the  dust  that  raised  was  ; 
And  both  the  Held  and  army  covered, 

Forc'd  up  by  troops  of  horses  shod  with  brass. 
145  As  boughs  fall  in  a  wood  that's  set  on  dame. 

And  shaken  by  the  violence  of  wind. 
So  fast  unto  the  ground  the  Trojans  came, 

When  Agamemnon  foUow'd  them  behind. 
And  many  horses  made  their  chariots  rattle, 
150       Which  empty  ran  about  when  no  man  drives. 
For  they  that  drove  them  fall'n  were  in  the  battle, 

A  lovelier  sight  to  vultures  than  their  wives. 
But  Hector  was  by  Jove  set  out  of  sight 

Of  aU  this  dust  and  slaughter  uid  disorder : 
loo  But  Agamemnon  still  with  all  his  might 

Pursuing  killed,  and  to  kill  gave  order. 
Then  they  tliat  were  encamp'd  at  Ilus'  tomb 

Retir'd  in  haste  unto  the  sycamore, 
Half  the  plnin  over  towards  Ilium, 
160       And  after  them  Atrides,  covered  o'er 

With  blood  and  dust.     But  when  the  Trojans  were 

Got  back  unto  the  beech  near  Sciea  gate. 
Awhile  they  for  their  fellows  stayed  there, 

Who  swiftly  ran,  fearing  to  come  too  late. 
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166  As  when  a  lion  falleth  in  the  night  j^j^  ^j  . 

Upon  a  herd  of  kine,  and  one  must  die,  ' 

And  all  the  rest  are  put  into  a  fright,  llie  third  fight 

So  Agamemnon  made  the  Trojans  fly  ; 
And  all  the  way  he  went  the  hindmost  kill'd. 
170      And  from  their  cars  some  forward  fell,  and  some 
Upon  their  backs,  and  lay  dead  on  the  field. 

But  when  unto  the  wall  they  near  were  come, 
Then  Jove  came  down  to  Ida  from  the  sky 
With  thunder  in  his  hand,  and  t'  Iris  said, 
175  Go,  Iris,  quickly,  and  tell  Hector  I 

Command  him  Agamemnon  to  avoid 
As  long  as  in  the  front  he  raging  is. 

And  let  the  fight  by  others  manag'd  be. 
But  when  he  Agamemnon  wounded  sees, 
180      And  leave  the  field,  Fll  give  the  victory 
To  him,  and  he  shall  put  them  all  to  flight. 

And  to  the  fleet  go  killing  all  the  way, 
Until  the  sun  be  set,  and  dark  the  night. 
This  said,  away  she  went  without  delay  ; 
1 85  And  down  from  Ida  came  to  Ilium, 

And  finding  him  upon  his  car.  To  you 
From  Jove  (said  she)  O  Hector,  I  am  come 

To  warn  you  Agamemnon  to  eschew, 
As  long  as  in  the  front  he  raging  is. 
190      And  let  the  fight  by  others  manag*d  be  ; 
But  when  by  spear  or  bow  he  wounded  is. 

And  leaves  the  field,  he*ll  give  the  victory 
To  you,  and  you  shall  put  them  all  to  flight, 
And  to  the  fleet  go  killing  all  the  way, 
196  Until  the  sun  be  set,  and  dark  the  night. 
Having  thus  said,  she  did  no  longer  stay. 
Then  Hector  armed,  leap'd  unto  the  gniund. 

And  with  two  s{)ears  well  |K)inted  in  his  hand 
Exhorting  went  about  the  army  round. 
200     Their  faces  then  the  Trojans  turn,  and  stand. 
The  first  that  did  advance  Atrides  was. 

But  tell  me,  Muse,  who  first  came  in  his  way  ? 
One  of  Antenqrs  sons,  Iphidamas, 
That  was  brought  up  in  Thrace  (though  born  at  Troy) 
205  By  Cisseus,  who  his  mother's  father  was. 

From  childhood  till  to  man's  estate  he  came, 
And  made  his  son  in  law.     But  then,  because 

The  coming  of  the  Greeks  was  known  by  Fame, 
Was  thence,  although  but  new  es|)oused,  sent 
210     To  th*  aid  of  Priam  and  his  sons  at  Troy, 
And  at  Percopa  landing  t'  Ilium  went, 

And  now  was  standing  in  Atrides'  way. 
First  Agamemnon  threw  his  s{iear  and  miss*d  : 
Iphidamas  then  at  Atrides  threw, 
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216  And  liit  liis  belt,  wliidi  did  tlic  stroke  raiit. 

For  mtiaaj  silver  was  the  belt  and  true. 
And  bent  the  point  as  if  it  had  been  lesd. 

Then  Agamemnon  with  his  sword  came  on. 
And  smote  him  on  the  neck,  and  laid  him  dead. 
220       Thus  died  Iphidsmas,  Antenor's  eon  : 
And  much  to  be  lamented  was  his  case, 

That  far  from  his  espoused  virgin  wife. 
Without  receiving  from  her  anj  grace, 

Should  fighting  for  his  country  lose  his  life. 
225  He  given  for  her  had  a  thousand  kine, 

And  promis'd  sheep  and  goats  a  thousand  won- 
Now  slain,  and  stript  was  of  his  armour  fine 

By  Agamemnon,  and  triumphed  o'er. 
But  Coon  then,  Antenor's  eldest  son, 
230       Incensed  by  his  brother's  death,  came  in, 
And  pierc'd  Atrides'  arm  close  by  the  bone, 

(Unseen)  the  elbow  and  the  wrist  between. 
Then  cold  was  Agamemnon's  heart  with  fear. 

But  gave  not  over.     For  as  Coon  drew 
235  His  brother  off,  he  came  on  with  his  spear, 

And  with  a  thrust  beneath  his  shield,  him  slew, 
And,  on  his  brother,  then  cuts  oif  his  head. 

Thus  these  two  brothers  finished  their  fate. 
Atrides  still  the  slaughter  followed 
240       With  spear,  and  sword,  and  stones  of  mighty  weigbti 
Not  giving  over  whilst  tfie  wound  was  warm. 

But  when  'twas  cleans'd,  and  stayed  was  the  blood, 
So  cruel  then  the  pain  was  in  his  arm, 

That  on  the  ground  no  longer  stay  be  could. 
245  Then,  mounted  on  his  chariot,  he  said. 

Drive  to  the  ships ;  for  he  was  in  great  pain. 
And  on  the  princes  then  tlie  charge  be  laid. 

The  fight  against  the  Trojans  to  maintain. 
My  friends,  said  he,  'tis  your  part  now  to  stay 
250       The  fury  of  the  Trojanji  from  our  ships ; 
Since  Jove  not  suffers  me  to  fight  all  day. 

This  said,  the  charioteer  his  horses  whips, 
Which  when  they  felt,  away  they  swiftly  went, 

And  slain'd  with  sweat  and  powder  of  the  pbuP, 
255  Brought  wounded  Agamemnon  to  his  tent, 

From  off  the  field  bestrew'd  with  bodies  slain. 
As  soon  as  Hector  saw  Atrides  gone. 

Now  Trojans,  Dardans,  Lycians,  he  cried. 
Now  charge  the  Greeks  with  resolution, 
260       For  he  is  gone  on  whom  they  most  relied. 
And  Jove  assures  me  that  the  day  is  mine. 

This  said,  like  hounds  encourag'd  by  the  hunter 
Against  a  lion  or  a  tusked  swine. 

The  Trojans  boldly  marched  to  th'  uicounter, 
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\5  And  on  them  fell,  with  Hector  at  their  head  UB.  xi. 

And  as  a  down-right  wind  the  sea,  so  he  « ,    -■> 

The  Argive  ranks  and  files  disordered.  The  Greela 

And  them  that  fled  pursued  furiously.  beaten  to 

But  teU  me.  Muse,  whilst  Hector,  Priam's  son,  *''"'  *^*^P- 

O      By  Jove  assisted,  did  the  Greeks  pursue. 
And  great  renown  amongst  the  Trojans  won, 

Who  and  how  many  were  the  men  he  slew. 
Assseus  first,  and  then  Antonous, 

Oplites,  Dolops,  and  Ophelitus, 
'5  And  then  .^symnus,  and  ALgelaus ; 

Then  Orus,  and  the  last  Hipponous. 
All  these  were  princes  in  the  Argive  host. 

But  look  how  many  are  the  drops  of  dew. 
When  into  th'  air  the  sea  hy  winds  is  tost, 
K)      So  many  private  soldiers  Hector  slew. 
And  then  incurable  their  loss  had  been. 

And  fled  had  to  their  ships  the  Gred^s,  dismay'd, 
Had  not  Ulysses  then  the  same  foreseen. 

And  to  Iodides,  not  far  from  him,  said, 
)6  Tydides,  to  what  purpose  stand  we  here  ? 

Come  hither,  man,  and  stand  close  to  my  side. 
To  let  our  ships  be  lost  great  shame  it  were. 

Tydides  to  Ulysses  then  replied. 
Yes,  yes,  Ulysses,  I  will  with  you  bide, 
X)      Though  we  shall  take  but  little  pleasure  here. 
For  Jove  I  see  indineth  to  their  side. 

This  said,  he  at  Thymbneus  threw  his  spear. 
Which  lighting  on  his  left  pap  pierc'd  him  through. 

Ulysses  slew  Molion,  Priam's  man ; 
^6  Upon  the  field  unstript  they  left  these  two. 

And  then  into  the  Trojan  throng  they  ran, 
(Whilst  th'  other  Greeks  from  Hector  swiftly  fly) 

Like  two  wild  boars  that  turn  upon  the  hounds. 
That  know  they  may  upon  their  strength  rely, 
OO      And  scatter  'mongst  the  Trojans  death  and  wounds. 
And  there  two  valiant  sons  of  Merops  kill'd. 

As  they  together  on  one  chariot  sate. 
This  Merops  was  in  prophecy  well  skill'd. 

And  bade  them  stay,  and  told  them  had  their  fate. 
05  But  the  two  forward  youths  would  not  obey. 

But  led  unto  the  war  by  destiny. 
Unluckily  came  in  Tydides'  way. 

Where  by  his  hand  their  fortune  'twas  to  die. 
Hippodamas  was  by  Ulysses  kill'd, 
10      As  also  was  Eypirichus ;  and  now 
None  knew  who  had  the  better  in  the  field 

But  Jove,  who  looked  on  from  Ida's  brow. 
And  then  Agastrophus,  King  Paeon's  son. 

Was  by  Tydides  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
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315  And  would  bare  fled,  but  horses  he  had  none, 

His  man  that  hdd  them  for  him  was  not  nigfa. 
Yet  fought  he  'mongst  the  foremost  till  he  died. 

This  Hector  saw,  and  towards  Diomed 
His  horses  tum'd,  and  to  the  Trcijans  cried. 

Come,  follow  roe,  and  they  all  foUowed. 
And  Diomed,  as  soon  as  he  saw  this, 

TIiou);h  chill  with  fear,  unto  Ulysses  said, 
To  us  this  plaguy  Hector  rolling  is  ; 

But  stand,  and  let  him  see  we're  not  afraid. 
325  This  said,  he  straight  at  Hector  threw  his  spear, 

Which  Lit  his  helmet,  but  glanc'd  from  the  breis, 
And  never  to  bis  tender  skin  came  near; 

This  helroet  given  him  by  Apollo  was. 
But  stuon'd  he  was,  and  resting  on  his  knees, 
330       He  kept  himself  from  falling  with  his  hand. 
Dail  ore  his  eyes,  nothing  at  all  he  sees. 

And  for  a  while  unable  is  to  stand. 
But  whilst  Tydides  on  the  plain  advanced. 

To  get  into  his  hand  again  the  spear, 
33o  Which  from  the  place  he  aim'd  at  far  was  glanced, 

Hector  was  mounted,  and  his  senses  clear. 
Tydides  then  upon  him  look'd,  and  said, 

Thou  dog,  escap'd  an  evil  death  thou  hast ; 
And  twice  been  saved  by  Apollo's  aid, 
340       But  sure  I  shall  dispatch  thee  at  the  last. 
For  of  a  God  I  also  have  the  aid. 

But  now  to  other  Trojans  Fll  go  on. 
Such  as  shall  come  into  my  way.     This  said. 

Away  he  went  to  strip  King  Paeon's  son. 
345  And  then,  as  Diomed  was  taking  from 

Agastrophus  the  armour  of  his  breast, 
Paris,  that  leaning  stood  at  llus'  tomb, 

To  him  an  arrow  unperceiv'd  addrcst. 
Which  hit  him  on  the  foot  above  the  toes, 
350       And  to  the  ground  clean  thorough  went  the  shsit 
Then  openly  into  the  field  he  goes. 

And  coming  nearer  to  him  spake,  and  laugh'd. 
Ye're  hit,  said  he,  Tydides.     Would  it  had 

Been  on  your  belly,  that  you  might  have  died ; 
355  The  Trojans  would  of  that  been  very  glad. 

That  are  so  often  by  you  terrified. 
Proud,  boasting  archer,  said  Tydides,  know. 

If  in  your  armour  you  before  me  stood. 
To  try  your  valour  and  your  force,  your  bow 
360       And  arrows  would  not  do  you  any  good. 
You  value  such  a  scratch  a^  this  too  much. 

The  weapons  of  the  strengthless  blunted  are: 
Mine  is  not  so ;  but  whom  it  does  but  touch. 

His  wife  lamenting  tears  her  cheeks  and  hair; 
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66  His  children  orphans  are ;  and  red  the  ground 

Whereon  he  rotting  lies ;  and  vultures  more 
Than  women  standing  by  him  will  be  found. 

Ulysses  then,  that  near  him  was  before, 
Stepp'd  in,  and  stood  betwixt  him  and  his  foes 
70      Whilst  from  his  foot  the  arrow  he  pull'd  out. 
Then  to  his  char'ot  up  Tydides  goes. 

And  left  the  field  where  he  had  nobly  fought. 
And  now  Ulysses  left  was  all  alone, 

For  from  him  all  the  rest  were  fied  for  fear, 
75  And  then  unto  himself  he  made  his  moan. 

Ay  me,  said  he,  what  now  shall  I  do  here  ? 
Though  many  be  the  foes,  'tis  ill  to  fly. 

But  yet,  since  Jove  saves  all  the  rest  by  flight, 
It  would  be  worse  if  I  alone  should  die. 
K)       But  why  dispute  I,  when  I  ought  to  fight  ? 
None  but  a  coward  from  the  fight  will  run. 

But  he  that  honour  loves  will  stand  his  ground, 
And  be  content  with  what  he  cannot  shun, 

Whether  it  be  to  give  or  take  a  wound. 
15  While  thus  Ulysses  argued  in  his  mind, 

Hector  was  near  him,  and  enclos'd  him  had 
With  targetiers  before  him  and  behind, 

Whereof  they  had  no  reason  to  be  glad. 
Ab  when  the  hounds  by  hunters  are  set  on 
X)       A  wild  boar  as  he  comes  out  from  the  wood, 
He  whets  his  teeth,  they  from  him  will  not  run ; 

Even  so  Ulysses  'mongst  the  Trojans  stood  ; 
Where  by  him  slain  first  Deiopites  was, 

And  Thoon  then,  and  Eunomus  he  kill'd ; 
)5  And  after  these  he  slew  Chersidamas, 

As  from  his  car  he  lighted  in  the  field. 
Then  leaving  these,  slew  Charops  with  his  spear, 

Socus,  his  brother  Hippasus  his  son. 
Then  Socus  to  him  came,  and  standing  near 
)0       Unto  Ulysses,  with  a  speech  begun. 
Ulysses,  much  renown*d  for  craft  and  pain. 

This  day  you  either  must  the  honour  wear 
Of  having  Hippasus  his  two  sons  slain. 

Or  lose  your  own  life,  wounded  by  my  spear. 
)5  Then  threw  his  spear,  and  pierc'd  Ulysses'  shield. 

His  breast-plate,  and  his  coat,  and  tore  his  skin. 
But  Pallas  him  preserv'd  from  being  kill'd ; 

For  to  the  vital  parts  it  went  not  in. 
Ulysses  knew  the  wound  not  mortal  was ; 
0      Made  a  step  back,  and  then  to  Socus  said, 
Fool  that  thou  art,  that  wouldst  not  let  me  pass 

On  other  Trojans,  hast  thyself  destroyed, 
I  do  not  think  you  shall  this  hour  outlive, 

But  from  my  spear's  sharp  point  receive  your  death, 
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415  And  unto  me  more  repaUtioD  gire, 

And  leave  your  soul  unto  the  pow'rs  benettL 
Then  Socua  turn'd  himself  abont  to  fly. 

Bat  overtaken  by  Ulysses'  spear. 
That  pierc'd  him  iMick  and  breast,  he  fell  down  deii 
420       Then  scornfully  Ulysses  did  him  jeer. 
O  Socus,  gallant  man  at  arms,  said  he, 

By  deatii  prevented  is  your  enterprise; 
Your  eyes  shall  not  by  parents  closed  be, 

But  shall  be  peeked  oat  by  crows  and  pyes. 
425  Then  from  his  shield  and  body  he  pull'd  out 

llie  epear  which  at  him  was  by  Socos  thrown. 
The  blood  then  from  the  wound  did  freely  spoat, 

Which  when  iheTroj  ans  saw,  they  straight  came  down 
And  all  together  tow'rds  him  went  the  rabble. 
430       Then  he  retir'd,  and  as  he  going  was, 
Thrice  called  out,  as  loud  as  he  was  able, 

For  help  ;  and  thrice  was  beard  by  Menelans, 
Who  t'  Ajaz  sud,  Ulysses'  voice  I  hear, 

And  like  the  voice  of  one  that  is  distreat. 
435  He  bemm'd  in  by  the  Trojans  is,  I  fear; 

Come,  let  us  to  him  go,  and  do  our  best 
To  fetch  him  off.     For  valiant  though  he  be, 

I  fear,  unless  we  aid  him  with  great  speed, 
He  by  the  Trojans  wiU  be  slain,  and  we 
440       Lose  a  good  man,  of  whom  we  oft  have  need. 
Then  up  Uiey  went,  and  found  him  by  the  foes 

Environ'd  round.     As  when  a  stag  is  shot 
By  some  young  man,  he  swifUy  from  him  goes 

Wliilst  strong  his  knees  are,  and  bis  blood  is  hot. 
445  But  when  he  by  the  arrow  tamed  is. 

The  wolves  feed  on  him  in  the  gloomy  wood ; 
Then  comes  the  lion,  and  the  prey  is  his. 

About  Ulysses  so  the  Trojans  stood, 
Till  Ajax,  with  a  target  like  a  tower, 
450       Came  to  his  aid  ;  then  sev'ral  ways  they  fled. 
Ulysses,  now  no  longer  in  their  power, 

Was  from  the  Held  by  Menelaus  led. 
And  mounted  on  hta  chariot  again. 

But  on  went  Ajax,  and  slew  Pandocus, 
455  King  Priam's  son,  and  wounded  three  good  men, 

Lisander,  Pylartes,  and  Pyrasus. 
Then  as  a  river  coming  to  the  plain, 

And  Bwell'd  by  Jupiter  with  sbow'ra  of  rain 
More  than  the  banks  are  able  to  contain, 
460      Bears  oaks  and  pines  before  it  to  the  main, 
>So  Ajax  charg'd  the  Trojan  troops.     But  this 

Hector  knew  nothing  of;  for  far  off  now 
Upon  Scamnnder's  banks  he  fighting  is. 

And  to  the  ground  dotli  many  an  Argive  throw. 


463  There  wae  the  nuise,  there  aged  Nesior  stood, 
And  there  Idonieoous,  with  their  steeds. 
And  Ilcfitor,  that  the  use  well  understood 

Of  apeara  and  horses,  there  did  mighpf  deeds. 
And  yet  the  Greeks  reiir'd  not;  nor  hod  done 
470       If  PurU  had  not  with  an  arrow  smote 
]kU<!huon  uii  thu  ebuulder  to  the  bene. 

Three-furked  was  llie  arrow  which  he  shot ; 
And  rnightilj  liie  Argives  were  afraid 

iSince  now  the  foe  prevail'd,  he  would  be  slain. 
475  To  Nestor  then  Idomeneus  »aid, 

O  Nestor,  to  your  char'ot  mount  again. 
And  with  Hachaoa  make  haste  to  the  ships. 

A  surgeon  manj  other  men  is  worth. 
For  luanj  other  men  alive  he  keepa 
480      By  making  salves  and  drawing  weapons  forth. 
Then  Nestor  mounteth  and  the  liorscs  whips, 

MTiich  they  no  sooner  feel  than  they  are  gone. 
And  (fuickly  brought  unto  the  hollow  ships 
Klachaon  ^li^sculapius  his  son. 
IBS  Mean  while  Cebriones,  the  chari'teer 

Of  Hector,  saw  the  Trojans  were  distrcas'J, 
And  to  him  said.  To  what  end  stay  we  here, 

Since  yonder  by  the  Greeks  our  friends  are  presa'd? 
Tb  Ajax  that  disorders  them,  I  see ; 
490      1  know  Iiim  by  the  largeness  of  his  shield. 
Now  where  they  fighting  are  most  furiously. 

Let  us  go  down  to  thttt  aide  of  the  field. 

This  stud,  be  craek'd  his  whip,  his  horses  ran 

Unto  the  place  where  greatest  was  the  cry, 

^95  OVr  many  a  shield,  and  over  many  a  man 

That  gasping  on  the  bloody  field  did  lie. 

The  horses'  bellies  and  the  char'ot  wheels 

And  nsletrees  with  blood  were  cover'd  o'er, 
Pon^'d  up  in  drops  by  the  swift  horses'  heels. 
^''     And  Hector  rushing  iu,  their  battles  tore. 
Bat  Hector  still  look  heed  of  Ajax'  spear. 
And  fought  in  other  places  of  the  field. 
But  Ajax,  struck  by  Jupiter  with  fear, 
Amazed,  at  Ids  shoulder  hung  his  shield: 
^  And  aUring  on  the  foe  awhile  he  stood. 

Then  tum'd  and  softly  from  them  went  away. 
Am  when  a  lion  coming  from  the  wood 

Down  to  a  pasture,  on  a  cow  to  prey, 
Ii  bu'd  by  dc^s  and  peasants  in  the  night, 
^■0     And  hungry  Mmetimcs  goes  and  sometimes  stands, 
Bu  caonol  have  his  will  for  all  his  might, 

bo  malty  ppcars  arc  lying  I'rom  iht^ir  hands, 
And  flaming  brands  which  put  him  in  a  fright, 
Kmb  as  he  is,  then  sullenly  he  goes 
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515  Back  to  the  wood  and  comes  no  more  in  s^t; 

So  then  retired  Ajax  from  his  foes. 
Or  as  an  ass,  in  spile  of  many  boes. 

Is  got  into  (he  corn,  and  there  abides. 
Though  they  npon  him  fall  with  blows  and  noiae, 
)       And  many  cudgels  break  upon  hb  sides, 
For  he  the  force  of  bojs  but  little  feels. 

He  hardly  will  be  driven  out  though  fiU'd, 
And  now  and  then  kicks  at  them  with  his  heels: 

So  Ajax  at  the  lost  went  off  the  field, 
525  By  Hector  and  the  Trojans  still  pursu'd. 

Upon  his  shield  receittng  many  a  spear; 
Sometimes  his  back,  sometimes  hie  face  he  show'd, 

So  that  they  conld  not  to  the  ships  cwne  near. 

Thus  he  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  stands, 

530       While  spears  abundance  at  him  hurled  were; 

Some  in  hia  shield  stuck,  driven  by  strong  hands, 

Some  on  the  ground  fell  short  and  fix'd  were  there. 
But  then  Eurypylus,  Eanmon's  son. 

That  saw  him  thus  oppress'd,  came  to  his  sid^ 
535  And  wounded  vrith  his  spear  Apisaon 

The  liver  through  ;  and  on  the  place  he  died. 
But  as  he  stripp'd  him  lying  on  the  ground 

Was  shot  by  Alexander  in  the  thigh. 
And  broken  was  the  arrow  in  the  wound, 
540       And  much  increased  was  his  pain  thereby. 
Then  went  Eurypylus  into  the  crowd. 

And  cried  out  to  the  princes  of  the  host, 
Turn  and  save  noble  Ajax  from  this  cloud 

Of  Trojan  spears,  or  else  he  will  be  lost. 
545  This  said,  the  best  commanders  to  him  go 

With  spears  advanc'd,  and  bucklers  tnm'd  before. 
And  place  themselves  between  him  and  the  foe. 

And  then  again  the  fight  was  Tery  sore. 
Mean  while  Achilles  as  he  sitting  was 
550       On  high  astern  bis  ship  to  see  them  fight. 
Perceived  Nestor  and  Machaon  pass, 

And  to  Patroclus  call'd  with  all  his  might. 
Come  hither,  friend.     Patroclus  heard  him  call, 

For  he  was  sitting  in  Achilles'  tent, 
555  And  (irhich  was  the  beginning  of  his  fall) 

Immediately  rose  up  and  to  him  went, 
And  said,  Achilles,  what's  your  will  with  me? 

Achilles  then  replied,  Patroclus,  now 
The  Argives,  I  believe,  will  bend  the  knee, 
560       For  their  condition  never  was  so  low. 
But  go  to  Nestor  and  informed  be 

Wlio  'tis  that  he  brought  with  him  from  the  figit- 
Machaon  by  his  back  he  seem'd  to  me, 

But  of  his  face  I  could  not  have  a  sight. 
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66  So  manj  cars  and  horses  cross'd  the  way.  HB.  xi. 

This  said,  unto  the  ships  Patroclus  went ; , ' 

Bat  at  the  ships  arrived  now  were  they,  Diomed,  Ma- 

Alighted  and  gone  into  Nestor's  tent :  *^^*"°'  ^J»». 

The  horses  by  Eorymedon  untied  ""^  ^J^^^"* 

70      Were  cooled  by  the  sea-side  in  the  air, 

And  of  their  sweat  well  cleansed  were  and  dried, 

And  in  the  mean  time  £cameda  fair, 
That  was  the  daughter  of  Arsinous, 
And  taken  by  Achilles  was  when  he 
75  Conquered  and  sack*d  the  city  Tenedus, 

And  by  the  Greeks  to  Nestor  giv'n ;  and  she 
To  Nestor  and  Machaon  setteth  up 

A  table  with  a  black  foot  smooth  and  fine, 
And  on  it  set  a  basket,  and  a  cup, 
30      And  to  each  one  before  him  set  on  wine. 
The  cup  with  nails  of  gold  was  studded  o'er. 

Four  ears  it  had,  and  two  doves  at  each  ear, 
And  those  were  gold,  and  at  the  foot  two  more 
In  posture  such  as  if  they  feeding  were. 
35  Nestor  to  Troy  had  with  him  brought  this  cup. 
Another  scarce  could  lift  it  from  the  table 
When  fill'd  with  wine ;  though  he  to  take  it  up, 

Old  as  he  was,  and  easily  was  able. 
And  in  the  same  the  woman  made  the  drink, 
X)      With  goat's-milk  cheese,  and  white  flour  sprinkled  o*er, 
And  left  it  on  the  board  full  to  the  brink. 

Then  quenched  they  their  thirst,  and  drank  no  more. 
But  talking  sat,  to  put  out  of  their  thought 
Their  ill  success.     Now  at  the  door  o*  th*  tent 
)5  Patroclus  was,  and  in  by  Nestor  brought. 

And  pray'd  to  sit,  but  he  would  not  consent. 
But  said,  Achilles  bade  me  ask  you  who 

It  is  whom  you  brought  with  you  from  the  fight. 
And  this  already  I  can  answer  to. 
X)      Machaon  'tis  that  sits  there  in  my  sight. 
What  need  then  is  there  of  my  longer  stay  ? 

Return  I  will  with  all  the  speed  I  can, 
For  fear  he  should  some  blame  upon  me  lay, 
Though  I  deserve  it  not.     You  know  the  man. 
)5  What  niakes  Achilles,  aged  Nestor  said. 

Of  th'  Argives  wounded  men  to  take  such  care  ? 
He  knows  not  how  the  army  is  dismay'd, 

Nor  yet  how  many  of  them  wounded  are. 
Ulysses  wounded  is,  and  Diomed, 
0       And  Agamemnon,  and  Eurypylus, 
And  this  man  whom  I  with  me  hither  led. 

Achilles  pity  has  on  none  of  us ; 
Although  our  safety  now  lie  in  his  hands. 
Intends  he  to  sit  still  till  Hector  burn 
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615  Id  spite  of  ns  our  Bhipe  upon  the  nmdB, 

Aiid  ev'ry  one  of  ns  kill  in  his  torn  ? 
For  now  my  strength  decayed  is  with  ige. 

0  that  I  were  as  strong  as  I  was  then 
When  war  'twixt  us  and  th'  Elians  did  rage, 
620       And  we  our  cattle  fetch'd  from  them  agaiii, 
And  slew  It^onene  that  took  onr  kine, 

For  I  then  went  bis  cattle  to  distrain, 
And  take  amends  for  those  he  totA  of  mine. 

There  he  defending  them  hy  me  was  slain, 
625  And  all  his  people  from  him  ran  away. 

And  there  we  took  of  fifty  herds  of  kine 
And  of  as  many  herds  of  goats  a  prey. 

As  many  flocks,  as  many  herds  of  swine, 
And  horses  three  times  &&j,  females  all, 
630       Of  colour  sandy  mix'd  with  apaita  of  IJf^t ; 
And  most  of  them  had  foals,  and  to  the  waD 

Of  Fyle  I  brought  this  booty  all  by  nighL 
My  father  Neleus  joyful  was  to  see't; 

For  yet  he  thought  I  was  for  war  too  young. 
635  Next  morn  the  criers  make  the  people  meet, 

(All  those  to  whom  the  Eliaos  had  done  wnng) 
The  lords  amongst  them  then  divide  the  prey. 

Many  there  were  that  had  been  injured. 
And  with  their  shares  contented  sent  away, 
640       Though  Fylua  were  not  well  inhabited. 
For  Hercules  not  many  years  before 

Had  kill'd  the  best  of  them.     And  Neleos  then 
Had  twelve  good  sons,  whereof  he  left  no  miNV 

Alive  but  me.     This  made  th'  Epian  men 
645  Despise  our  number  small,  and  do  us  wrong. 

And  Neleus  now  unto  himself  did  keep 
The  best  herd  of  the  kine,  and  from  among 

The  flocks  chose  one  that  had  three  hundred  she^ 
And  justly,  since  so  great  a  loss  had  none. 
650       For  he  four  steeds  unto  the  games  had  sent 
Of  value  great,  which  all  had  prizes  won. 

But  by  Augias  his  commandement, 
When  for  a  tripod  they  prepar'd  to  run, 

Together  with  the  cars  were  there  detain'd. 
655  Chari'teers  related  what  was  done. 

And  Neleus  then  the  best  o'  th'  prey  retain'd; 
And  ev'ry  man  had  of  the  rest  his  share. 

This  done  unto  the  Gods  we  sacrifice. 
Mean  while  the  Elians  for  war  prepare, 
660      And  two  days  after  alt(^her  rise. 

And  forth  o"  th'  town  went  they  both  foot  and  honti 

And  with  them  Molion's  two  sons,  not  yet 
Arrived  at  the  age  of  martial  force, 

And  round  about  the  town  Colone  ai. 
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35  Colone  is  a  frontier-town,  between 

Elis  and  Pyle,  upon  Alphseus'  side. 
Passing  the  plain  they  were  by  Pallas  seen ; 

And  she  sJoud  unto  the  Pjlians  cried, 
To  arms,  you  men  of  Pyle.     Then  in  the  night 
70      We  put  on  arms,  and  to  the  field  we  hied ; 
And  cheerfully  went  ev*ry  one  to  fight. 

My  horses  only  were  convey'd  aside. 
For  Neleus  thought  I  was  in  war  unskilled : 

But  I  at  home  could  not  be  made  t'  abide, 
T5  But  with  the  rest  on  foot  went  to  the  field, 

For  on  the  Goddess  Pallas  I  relied. 
Near  to  Arene  falls  into  the  main 

A  little  brook.     All  night  by  that  we  lay, 
And  in  the  mom  betime  we  march'd  again, 
)0      And  to  Alphaeus  came  in  half  a  day. 
And  there  to  Jove  his  sacred  rites  we  paid. 

To  Neptime^and  Alphseus  each  a  bull ; 
An  heifer  to  the  heav'nly  martial  maid 

We  gave ;  and  when  the  bands  of  foot  were  full, 
$5  Then  sup  we  in  our  ranks,  and  armed  slept. 

Th'  Epeians  still  the  town  besieging  lay ; 
But  seeing  the  war  was  now  so  near  them  crept. 

They  rose ;  then  presently  began  the  fray. 
And  there  the  first  man  that  was  slain  I  slew, 
K>      Which  Molius  was,  Augias'  son-in-law. 
He  wedded  Acameda  had,  who  knew 

As  many  med'cines  as  the  world  e'er  saw. 
Him  first  I  slew,  and  to  his  char'ot  mounted. 

Then  fled  th'  Epeians  scatter'd  here  and  there : 
)5  For  he  the  best  amongst  them  was  accounted. 

And  as  they  fled  I  follow'd  with  my  spear. 
And  fifty  char  ots  took,  and  at  each  one 

Two  men  I  kill'd ;  for  like  a  storm  I  went ; 
Nor  had  I  left  to  Molius  any  son, 
X)      If  Neptune  had  not  hinder'd  my  intent, 
That  took  them  up  and  sav'd  them  in  a  doud. 

Great  honour  won  the  Pyleans  that  day ; 
For  on  the  plains  we  chac'd  th'  Epeians  proud. 

Killing  and  gath'ring  armour  all  the  way 
)5  Until  we  came  unto  Buprasium, 

Alesium,  and  Rock-Olene ;  and  there 
Advis'd  we  were  by  Pallas  to  go  home. 

To  Pylus  then  we  went  and  welcome  were. 
And  thanks  were  given  to  the  Gods,  but  most 
10       To  Jupiter  the  greatest  God.     And  then 
In  general  were  thanked  all  the  host, 

And  Nestor  namely  above  other  men. 
Thus  I  behav'd  myself  amongst  the  Greeks, 

Whereas  Achilles  sitting  in  his  tent, 
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LIB.  XI.  715  Neglecting  us,  his  own  contentment  seeks; 

■ . — ■  Though  if  onr  fleet  be  lost  he  will  repent. 

P**"*!"  >•  But,  O  Patroclos,  the  advice  waa  good 

penuidsd  bj  Menostius  vour  father  eave  you  then 

NniDi  to  obtain  „„         ,     .  i,i,.  .  %  ,     \_.  , 

of  Acbiii™  to  b>  When  I  nt  I'hthia  was  and  by  him  Blood, 

•nttotheud       720       By  Agamcmnou  sent  to  levy  men. 
of  Um  Gnwio  in  To  Peleus'  honae  Ulysses  came  and  I, 

AchiliMwnHmr.  j^nd  there  we  found  Mencctius  and  yon. 

And  you  upon  Achilles  waited  nigh, 
And  Peleus  to  tlie  Gods  fat  cattle  slew 
725  I'  th'  court  o'  th'  grass,  a  gold  cup  in  hia  band, 
And  pour'd  wine  on  the  burning  sacrifice, 
And  you  then  saw  ue>  in  the  gate-house  stand, 

TiioHgh  bii=y  yoii  were  then  tii  bum  the  thigh*. 
Achilles  to  us  came  and  led  us  in, 
730       And  made  us  sup,  and  supper  being  done, 
To  tell  our  bus'ness  then  I  did  b^n. 

Which  was  to  bring  with  us  to  Troy  his  boo. 
Both  he  and  you  desirous  were  to  go ; 
And  Peleus  then  unto  Achilles  said, 
735  Strive  still  to  be  the  best,  and  let  the  foe 
Be  always  of  your  spear  the  most  afraid. 
Then  to  you  sp^e  your  father  ;  Son,  said  he, 

Achilles  is  a  better  man  of  war 
Than  you,  and  higher  in  nobility 
740       Of  blood ;  but  you  in  age  before  him  are. 
Give  him  good  counsel  therefore,  and  suggest 
What's  for  his  good,  although  he  see  it  not: 
He  will  obey  when  for  himself 'lis  best; 

Thus  he  advis'd  you,  though  you  have  forgot 
745  But  do  it  now.     For  'tis  not  yet  too  late. 

Who  knows  butyoumaymake  him  change  his  nuad? 
Or  if  he  still  continue  obstinate, 

Or  in  some  oracle  a  scruple  find. 
Or  Thetis  told  him  somewhat  has  from  Jove, 
750       Yet  let  him  send  his  Myrmidons  with  you, 
The  Trojans  from  the  navy  to  remove. 

And  give  th'  Achieans  time  to  breathe  anew. 
But  let  him  give  you  his  own  arms.     Then  they 
(When  like  unto  Achilles  you  appear, 
755  Leading  fresh  forces)  fly  will  into  Troy, 

And  rid  th'  Achtcans  of  their  present  fear. 
TTiis  said,  Patroclus,  grieved,  went  his  way. 
And  tow'rds  Achilles'  tent  ran  back  apace, 
Passing  by  where  Ulysses'  vessels  lay. 
760       There  were  the  altars,  there  the  market-place, 
lliere  were  the  courts  of  justice.     There  be  met 

Eurypylus,  with  the  arrow  in  his  wound. 
And  from  his  head  and  shoulders  dropp'd  the  sweat. 
And  bled  apace,  but  still  his  sense  was  sound. 
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55  Then,  pitying  him,  Patroclus  spake,  and  said,  LIB.  XI. 

Ah !  poor  commanders  of  the  Achaean  host,  ^ ^ • 

Must  we  be  all  so  far  from  home  destroj'd. 

And  lie  for  dogs'-meat  on  the  Trojan  coast  ? 
Bat  say,  Eurypjlus,  is  there  no  way 
ro      To  keep  off  Hector,  but  must  perish  all  ? 
Nothing  I  know,  said  he,  can  Hector  stay. 

But  in  our  flaming  ships  we  all  must  fall. 
For  all  the  best  of  us  here  wounded  lie, 

And  still  the  Trojan  power  grows  more  and  more. 
75  But,  O  Patroclus,  cut  out  of  my  thigh 

This  arrow-head ;  for  it  torments  me  sore. 
And  with  warm  water  wash  away  the  blood, 

And  salves  apply,  the  same  that  Chiron  knew, 
(The  best  of  Centaurs)  to  be  very  good, 
M)       And  taught  Achilles,  and  AcluUes  you. 
For  of  two  surgeons  in  the  army,  one 

As  much  need  of  a  surgeon  hath  as  I, 
And  Podalirius  to  the  fight  is  gone. 
Patroclus  fo  him  then  made  this  reply. 
^  How  can  this  now  be  done,  Eurypylus, 
Since  to  Achilles  I  must  go  with  speed 
With  Nestor's  answer  ?     Yet  to  leave  you  thus 

In  torture,  were  but  an  ungentle  deed. 
Then  in  his  arms  he  bears  him  to  his  tent, 
}0      And  there,  upon  a  many  cow-hides  spread, 
Laid  him,  and  with  his  knife  to  work  he  went. 
And  from  his  thigh  cuts  out  the  arrow-head. 
And  in  his  hands  he  bruis'd  n  bitter  root, 

And  wash'd  away  the  blood.     Wlien  that  was  done, 
do  He  deans'd  the  wound,  a[)plied  the  medVine  to't. 

And  straight  the  blood  was  stopp'd,  the  pain  was  gone. 
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Thus  was  Eurypylus  of  pain  released.  Th«  ftxirth 

Meanwhile  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fiercely  fought,    ^^  ^^^ 
Nor  could  the  Argive  wall  and  trench  (unbless'd,  theAreiTe  ciubp, 

For  on  a  hecatomb  they  never  thought)  at  the  shiiw. 

5  Though  made  their  ships  and  booty  to  defend. 

Keep  Hector  and  the  Trojans  long  time  out. 
For  very  (juickly  cometh  to  an  end 

Whatever  without  the  Gods  men  go  about. 
Indeed  while  Hector  liv'd,  and  angry  lay 
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LIB.  xn.        10      AchiUee  at  his  tent,  and  woulil  not  fight, 

■ ■ ■  And  standing  were  the  walla  and  town  of  Traj, 

Tl»Anrthfi^t  The  great  wall  of  the  Argives  stood  upright. 

But  when  the  bravest  Trojans  once  were  Blun, 
And  many  Greeks,  and  burnt  was  Ilium, 
15  That  had  almost  ten  years  held  out  in  vain, 

And  what  remained  of  the  Greets  gone  home. 

TTien  Neptune  and  Apollo  both  devise 

The  wall  to  ruin,  and  the  rivers  aU 

That  in  this  spacious  mountain  Ida  rise 

20       Upon  this  Arjiiv.'  miphly  work  make  fall. 

Aresos,  Kheaus,  Ueptaporius, 

.^sepue,  Rbodius,  Scamander,  and 
Besides  these  six,  the  river  Granicus, 
And  Simoeis,  upon  whoee  banks  of  sand 
25  Uany  a  shield  and  helmet  scatter'd  laj, 

And  maijy  a  Demi-God.    These  rivers  all 
Apollo  turned  from  their  wonted  waj. 

Directing  them  unto  the  Aleves'  walL 
Nine  days  perpetually  they  thither  run, 
30       And  Jove  nine  days  together  pour'd  down  run, 
To  th'  end  the  work  might  be  the  sooner  d(me. 
And  Neptune  with  his  trident  from  the  atin 
Before  them  went  and  wrenched  out  the  stone 
And  timber  which  had  there  been  laid  with  paio 
35  The  deep'st  of  all  for  the  foundation. 

And  made  it  to  the  sea  all  smooth  again. 
And  strew'd  again  with  sand  the  ample  shore  ; 

And  made  the  brooks  in  their  own  cbanpel"  nm 
No  otherwise  than  they  were  wont  before : 
40       Bot  this  not  yet,  but  afterwards  was  done. 

For  Hector  had  the  Greeks  with  show'ra  of  qiears 

Constrain'd  to  quit  their  walls  and  tow'rs  so  high> 
That  rattled  terribly  about  their  ears, 
And  back  unto  their  hollow  ships  to  fly. 
45  As  when  a  lion  or  a  boar  beset 

With  boands  and  hunters,  this  and  that  way  tries 
(Close  as  they  stand)  through  them  by  strength  to  get. 

And  passing  on  their  spears  prevaib  or  dies, 
And  as  he  goes  still  makes  them  to  give  way; 
50       So  Hector  'mongst  his  friends  went  here  and  there, 
Exhorting  them  the  trenches  to  assay. 

The  horses  when  upon  the  brink  they  were 
Boggled  and  whinnied,  and  refua'd  to  pass  ; 
For  broad  it  was  and  not  to  be  leap'd  o'er  : 
55  And  to  descend  into,  too  deep  it  was, 

And  on  each  side  bristled  with  stakes  good  State, 
Fix'd  by  the  Achreans  to  keep  off  the  foe ; 

So  that  for  horse  and  cars  there  was  no  way. 
But  very  willing  were  the  foot  to  g((j 
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And  only  to  rc«iv»i  command  did  stay. 
And  theo  to  Hoctor  said  Polydamas, 

Hector  and  yon,  tbe  princes  of  our  friends, 
We  nrive  in  vain  to  make  our  horses  pass 

O'er  such  great  stakes,  so  sharpened  at  the  ends, 
Having  above  our  beads  the  enemy. 

Where  (though  we  could  get  down)  vrc  cannot  fight, 
Though  Jove  anto  our  ?ide  inclined  be. 

And  to  the  Greeks  should  bear  as  much  despite, 
As  I,  tluLt  wi»h  their  name  were  rooted  out. 

Yet  if  the  Greeks,  when  we  encuniber'd  were 
For  want  of  room,  should  turn  and  face  about, 

And  set  upon  os  in  the  ditch,  I  fear 
A  man  of  w  would  not  be  left  alire 

To  tell  at  Troy  what  is  become  of  us. 
But  if  you  mean  to  have  tbe  bus'ness  thrive, 

Then  bear  my  counsel.  Let  us  all  do  llius  : 
Till  of  our  horse  and  chariots  we  have  need 

L«t  Mn&ntfi  hold  them  to  the  trenches  nigli. 
And  we  on  foot  fight ;  for  if  Jove  indeed 

Intend  us  victory,  the  Greeks  will  fly. 
Thus  he  advis'd  ;  and  Hector  thought  it  best, 

And  from  his  chariot  leap'd  unto  the  sand, 
Arm'd  as  he  was  ;  and  so  did  all  the  rest, 

And  to  their  charioteers  they  gave  command 
All  in  their  order  near  the  trench  to  stand. 

The  Trojans  in  five  parts  themselves  divide  ; 
And  Bector  of  the  first  took  the  command. 

But  with  himself  he  joined  two  beside, 
Polrdama-t  and  stout  Cebriones. 

And  lelt  a  meaner  man  to  hold  his  car. 
Of  all  the  Trujun  host  the  best  were  these. 

fy  th'  second  party  Paris  had  the  core, 
Join'd  with  Agenor  and  Alcntlious. 

Th*  third  commanded  was  by  leaders  three  : 
Hut  Helenas,  and  then  Deiphobus, 

The  tliird  was  Asius.     From  Arisbe  he 
With  mighty  horses,  colour'd  like  to  flame, 

Br«d  on  the  bank  of  Sellis,  came  to  Troy. 
The  feurth  command  unto  ^^neas  came  ; 

And  he  likewise  two  seconds  hud.  aiid  Ihey 
Two  sons  were  of  Antenor  (both  well  skill'd 

In  war).  Areheloclms  and  Acamas. 
Lastly,  SaqtedoD  led  into  tlic  (ield 

Thv  I'rojan  aids  ;  and  he  assisleil  was 
By  valiant  GInucus  And  Asleraptens. 

For  of  the  Lycinus  which  he  led  thither 
The  ablest  and  the  host  men  he  thought  thc*c. 

And  then  with  bucklers  joined  close  together. 
Away  they  march  directly  to  the  foo, 
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1 10      And  to  the  combat  had  «  great  dedra. 

The  Greeks  (they  thought)  aa  fast  as  they  ooold  go, 

Would  presently  unto  their  ships  retin^ 
But  Asius  would  not  his  horses  leave 

Ajid  man,  without  the  trench,  aa  others  did. 
1 15  Fool  08  he  was  himself  so  to  deceive. 

Upon  his  chariot  tow'rds  the  ships  he  rid  ; 
But  never  came  triumphant  back  again 

For  all  his  flaming  horses  and  his  car. 
But  by  Idomeneus'  spear  was  slain. 
120      When  Hector  to  the  ships  had  brought  the  war, 
The  Greeks  had  in  their  wall  a  gate,  whereat 

Their  horses  to  the  field  were  us'd  to  pass. 
And  Asius  with  his  chariot  drave  to  that. 

Which  DOW  left  open  by  the  Argives  was, 
125  Their  people  chas'd  by  Hector  to  let  in. 

And  all  his  party  with  a  mighty  cry 
March'd  after  him,  as  if  they  sure  had  been 

The  Argives  to  their  hollow  ships  would  fly ; 
But  were  deceived.     For  at  the  gate  they  found 
130       Two  mighty  men  that  like  two  great  oaks  stood 
With  deep  and  large  roots  fixed  in  the  ground, 

That  many  win^  and  storms  had  long  wiihstood. 
And  Lapiths  they  were  both  ;  Leontes  one, 

The  other  Polyptetes  gotten  by 
135  Pjrithous.     Both  saw  them  coming  on. 

And  staying,  on  their  hands  and  strength  rely. 
The  Trojans  led  by  Asius  came  on 

With  mighty  noise,  Orestes,  Adamas, 
(This  Adamas  of  Asius  was  the  son) 
140       Thoon,  lamenus,  and  CEnomaua, 

And  o'er  their  heads  they  held  their  shields  on  high, 

For  fear  of  stones  and  spears  from  offl"  the  walL 
The  Greeks  within  to  one  another  cry 

To  save  the  ships,  the  tents,  themselves,  and  all. 
145  But  when  they  saw  the  Trojans  went  about 

To  scale  the  wall,  they  roar'd  and  frighted  were  i 
But  the  two  Lapiths  presently  le&p'd  out. 

And  furiously  fell  on  the  Trojans  there. 
As  if  two  txinrs  the  men  and  hounds  withstood, 
150       You'd  often  hear  the  boughs  before  them  map. 
While  with  their  bended  nwks  they  tear  the  wood; 

So  thick  they  did  the  Trojan  armours  rap. 
For  valiantly  they  fought,  in  part  relying 

Upon  their  strength,  and  partly  on  the  showers 
155  Of  mighty  stones  perpetually  flying 

Upon  the  Trojans  from  the  wall  and  tow'rs. 
As  tiiick  as  to  the  ground  fall  flakes  of  snow. 

When  by  a  cold  wind  stirred  is  the  cloud. 
Their  weapons  from  their  hands  on  both  udes  gO} 
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160      And  ehields  and  helmets  crack  apace  and  loud. 
Bat  Afiiaa  at  this  vex'd  to  the  heart, 

Then  spake  to  Jove,  and  clapping  of  his  thigh, 
A^e  me,  raid  he,  thon  too  a  liar  art. 

That  mad'sl  us  to  believe  the  Greeka  would  fly  j 
165  Who  like  bo  many  motly  wasps  or  bees 

That  in  the  hollow  way  their  houses  build, 
And  for  their  young  resist  their  enemies, 

Till  they  repel  them  or  themselTes  be  kill'd, 
Still  sharply  fight  and  will  not  quit  the  place. 
170      Thus  Asius  said,  but  Jove  unmoved  sate, 
And  none  that  day  but  Hector  meant  to  grace. 

And  as  at  this  they  fought  at  ev'ry  gate, 
I  cannot  like  a  God  relate  it  all. 

The  flaming  stones  that  from  the  Trcgans  flew 
175  With  fire  divine  up  to  the  Ai^ve  wall 

On  ev'ry  side.     How  th'  Ai^tcs  no  way  knew 
To  save  themselves  but  for  the  ships  to  fight ; 

And  how  the  Gods  that  with  the  Greeks  took  part 
Sat  discontent  in  beav'n,  and  full  of  spite, 
180       To  see  Jove  so  severely  make  them  smart. 
Bat  for  the  fight  without,  'twas  first  begun 

By  the  bold  Lapiths,  though  but  two  they  were. 
For  PolypcEtes,  Pirithous'  son. 

At  DamasuB  threw  first  a  heavy  spear, 
'  185  And  through  his  helmet's  brazen  cheeks  it  went, 
And  through  the  bone  into  the  brain  went  on ; 
And  when  unto  the  shades  he  him  had  sent, 

He  killed  Orminus  and  Pyloon  : 
And  then  a  deadly  spear  Leontes  threw, 
190       Which  through  the  body  pierc'd  Hippolochus. 
And  on  Antiphates  his  sword  he  drew 
And  killed  him,  and  then  lamenus, 
Orestes,  Menon,  one  upon  another. 

But  whilst  they  atay'd  to  strip  these  and  the  rest, 
195  Hector,  Polydamas,  and  many  other. 

That  of  the  Trojan  army  were  the  best. 
Were  at  the  trench,  and  stood  upon  the  brink 
The  wall  to  break,  and  set  the  ships  on  fire. 
Bat  as  they  stood  a  little  while  to  think, 
200       There  came  a  bird  not  suiting  their  desire. 
An  eagle  in  his  pounces  held  a  snake. 

And  over  Hector's  soldiers  carried  it 
Alive,  but  that  could  yet  resistance  make. 
And  by  and  by  the  snake  the  eagle  bit. 
205  The  eagle  smarting  cried  and  flew  away. 

And  'mongst  the  Trojans  lets  the  serpent  fall. 
And  there  amazed  they,  and  gsping  stay 

To  see  Jove's  prodigy  before  them  crawL 
O  Hector,  said  Polydamas,  though  yon 
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210      In  courts  and  conncila  cross  wbate'er  I  mj. 
How  good  soe'er  it  for  ^u  be  and  true, 

Unless  in  ev'iy  thing  I  go  your  wmy, 
(WMch  is  not  well  done,  for  your  connsel  ooght 

In  peace  and  war  to  have  ^eir  voices  &ee, 
215  And  never  give  advice  against  their  thought, 

But  Blwaya  for  the  public  good  to  be)  ; 
Yet  now  I'll  tell  yon,  if  this  bird  be  sent 

Unto  the  Trojans  as  a  prodigy, 
"Tla  not  uneasy  to  foresee  th'  event. 
220       For  this  I  think  the  end  of  it  will  be  : 
As  th'  eagle  in  his  pounces  bore  the  snake. 

But  could  not  to  her  young  ones  bear  it  home ; 
So  if  the  Trojans  this  attempt  shall  make, 

Theyll  bade  unto  the  city  smarting  come, 
225  And  many  good  companions  leave  behind, 

Whom  th'  Argives,  to  defend  their  ships,  will  kiO. 
And  this,  I  think,  will  an;  augur  find 

That  in's  profession  has  any  skilL 
Then  Hector  sourly  looking  thus  replied : 
230      Folydamas,  this  counsel  I  like  not ; 

You  have  a  better  which  you  from  me  hide. 

Bat  if  indeed  it  be  your  very  thought. 
The  Gods  have  sure  depriv'd  you  of  yoor  sense. 

That  bids  me  not  on  Jove  to  set  my  rest, 
235  But  feather'd  fowls,  that  fly  I  care  not  whence 

Kor  whither,  right  or  left,  or  east  or  west ; 
But  we  to  Jove,  the  greatest  God,  will  trust. 

That  all  the  other  Grods  excels  in  might. 
He  one  bird  has,  that  still  observe  we  must, 
240       And  that  is,  for  our  country  well  to  fight. 
But  why  are  you  so  much  afraid  ?     For  though 

You  ne'er  so  many  see  before  you  slain. 
Ton  of  yourself  will  have  a  care  I  know. 

And  not  adventure  where  you  may  atMtain. 
245  But  if  3'ou  stay  or  counsel  other  men 

To  stay  behind,  my  spear  shall  strike  you  dead. 
This  sai^  he  led  them  further  on  ;  and  then 

They  all  with  mighty  clamour  followed. 
And  Jove  a  mighty  wind  from  Ida  sent, 
250       Which  to  the  ships  directly  blew  the  dust. 
That  to  the  Trojans  gave  encourageoient, 

But  to  the  Aleves  horror  and  distrusL 
Encourag'd  thus,  unto  the  well  they  go 

And  brake  down  battlements,  and  poatspluck'doul, 
255  And  piles  that  had  been  planted  by  the  foe. 

With  levers  strong  they  wring  up  by  the  root 
Thus  at  the  wall  the  Trojans  laboored, 

And  hope  they  had  the  same  to  overthrow. 
Before  the  battlements  the  Argives  spresd 
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60      Cow-hides,  and  thence  threw  stones  on  them  below.       lib.  xu. 

The  Ajazes  then  ran  from  tow*r  to  tow'r, ^ ' 

Endeavouring  to  give  the  Argives  heart,  HwftNnth  fi|^ 

Some  with  sweet  words,  and  some  of  them  with  sour, 
According  as  thej  each  one  did  his  part. 
65  Fellows,  said  they,  you  that  excel  in  war, 

And  jou  that  great  strength  have,  and  you  that  small 
(For  well  you  know,  all  men  not  equal  are) 

Now  play  the  men,  there's  business  for  you  all. 
Fear  not  the  clamour  of  this  threatening  man  ; 
10      Endure  this  brunt,  which  if  you  overcome, 
As  (if  Jove  hinder  not)  I  know  you  can, 
Well  course  him  to  the  gates  of  Lium. 
Thus  they  encouraged  the  Greeks.     And  now. 
As  when  great  Jove  to  show  his  armory 
IS  Upon  a  winter's  day  sends  down  his  snow, 
Innumerable  are  the  flakes  that  fly 
And  cover  hills,  and  woods,  and  pastures  green. 

And  all  the  fruitful  works  of  husbandly, 
And  cover  would,  but  that  the  sea  comes  in, 
K)      Both  ports  and  shores ;  for  there  snow  cannot  lie ; 
The  waU  with  stones  resounded  round  about, 
Yet  Hector  ne'er  had  broken  wall  nor  gate. 
But  by  the  Greeks  had  still  been  kept  without, 
Had  not  Jove  sent,  the  Trojans  t'  animate, 
\S  His  son  Sarpedon.     With  his  shield  of  brass. 
Lined  witii  many  folds  of  strong  cow-hide. 
And  which  with  golden  circles  strength'ned  was. 

And  two  spears  in  his  hand,  to  th'  wall  he  hied. 
And  as  a  lion  that  had  fasted  long 
K)      Comes  from  the  hill  upon  a  flodL  of  sheep, 
.    Will  try  what  he  can  do,  for  all  the  throng 
Of  men  and  dogs  that  them  are  set  to  keep ; 
So  boldly  goes  Saurpedon  to  the  walls. 
With  mighty  hand  the  battlements  to  tear, 
)5  And  as  he  going  was  to  Glaucus  calls. 

Glaucus,  said  he,  what  cause  think  you  is  there 
That  we  in  Lyda  more  honour'd  are 

Than  other  men,  and  look'd  upon  like  Grods, 
And  higher  sit  at  feasts,  and  better  fare, 
K)      And  drink  best  wine,  and  more  land  have  by  odds  ? 
Is't  not  because  we  foremost  are  in  fight ! 

'Tie  not  in  vain,  theyll  say,  our  princes  have 
More  honour,  since  they  are  of  greater  might. 
And  their  lives  venture  other  men  to  save. 
)5  Glaucus,  if  we  could  death  eschew  and  age 
By  running  from  the  battle  cowardly, 
D'ye  think  I  foremost  would  myself  engage. 

Or  ever  counsel  you  to  follow  me  ? 
Tou  know  the  ways  to  death  are  infinite. 
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LIB.  XII.       310       Thongh  we  ne'er  fight  we  cannot  tJnrxjt  !iv«. 

■ , ■  Therefore  come  on,  tnd  let  ns  bmvely  fi^t, 

The  liHinii  Bf^  And  either  hononr  gain,  or  honour  give. 

So  said  Sarpedon.     Glaucns  him  obey'd ; 

And  tow'rda  the  Greeka  well  followed  thcf  went 
315  Then  Mnesteus  waa  terribly  afraid, 

For  to  assault  his  tower  be  saw  them  bent, 
And  look'd  about  what  heroes  he  could  epy 

On  other  towers  unto  his  ud  to  call. 
He  saw  th'  Ajaxes  two,  and  Teucer  by, 
320      But  too  far  off  to  hear.    For  at  the  wall 
Of  shields  and  helmets  so  great  thumping  was, 

That  'twas  impossible  to  hear  him  call. 
The  gates  resounded  no  less  than  the  brass ; 
For  fiercely  they  were  fighting  at  'em  all. 
325  Then  Mnesteus  to  the  squire,  Thootee,  said, 
Run  quickly,  call  the  Ajaxes  to  me. 
Both,  if  they  can  be  Bpar'd,     I  am  afraid 
Against  these  men  I  shall  not  able  be 
To  keep  my  place.     Keen  warriors  they  are. 
330       But  if  they  be  themselves  distressed  there, 
Let  Telamonius  of  the  place  take  care, 

And  Teucer  use  his  bow  and  arrows  here. 
Thootes  then  unto  th'  Ajases  ran 

Along  the  Arg^ve  wall,  and  to  them  said, 
335  Mnesteus  entreats  both  of  you,  if  you  can. 
To  come  unto  his  tow'r  and  give  him  aid. 
Keen  warriors,  he  says,  these  Lycians  are : 
But  if  you  be  yourselves  distressed  here, 
Let  Telamonius  of  the  place  take  care, 
340       And  Teucer  use  bis  bow  and  arrows  there. 
This  said,  great  Ajax  said  unto  the  less, 

.^liodes,  stay  here  awhile,  till  I 
Deliver  Mnesteus  from  his  distress. 

That  done,  I  shall  be  with  you  presently. 
345  Ajax  and  Teucer  then  together  go 

Unto  the  tow'r  of  Mnesteus  with  all  speed, 
PandioD  with  them,  carry'ng  Teucer's  bow, 

And  at  their  coming  found  him  in  great  need. 
The  Lycians,  like  a  black  and  low'ring  cloud, 
350       Ascended  to  the  wall,  and  fiercely  fought. 
The  Greeks  resist     The  noise  is  mighty  loud. 

And  with  a  heavy  stone  stood  Ajax  out, 
That  two  men  scarce  could  carry,  suet  as  now 
llie  earth  brings  forth,  and  widi  the  same  he  stroke 
355  Epicles  on  the  helmet  such  a  blow 

As  head  and  helmet  both  in  pieces  broke. 
Down  like  a  diver  from  the  wall  fell  he 

Headlong,  and  dead  upon  the  ground  he  lay. 
At  Glaucus  Teucer  lets  an  arrow  flee 
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60      Which  through  his  arm  unarmed  made  its  way.             lib.  xii. 
Glaucns,  no  longer  ahle  now  to  fight,  > , * 

Leapt  from  the  wall  unseen  unto  the  ground,  The  fourth  fight 

For  fear,  if  of  his  hurt  thej  had  a  sight. 

The  Greeks  would  make  a  triumph  of  his  wound. 
S5  Griev'd  was  Sarpedon  to  see  Glaucus  gone, 

But  not  so  grieved  but  that  still  he  fought. 
And  fix'd  a  heavy  spear  in  Alcmaon, 

And  with  the  same  his  life  and  all  pluck'd  out. 
Sarpedon  then  tore  down  a  battlement, 
rO       And  wider  for  the  Lycians  made  the  way. 
But  Teucer  then  an  arrow  to  him  sent ; 

But  Jupiter,  to  save  his  son  that  day, 
The  shaft  unto  his  shield  and  belt  directed, 

So  that  it  passed  not  unto  the  skin, 
1^  The  shield  and  belt  together  him  protected. 

And  then,  with  spear  in  hand  came  Ajax  in, 
And  with  a  push  that  pierc'd  his  shield  clean  through. 

His  coming  on  a  little  while  he  staid. 
But  with  Sarpedon  that  could  little  do, 
K)      That  honour  sought.     Then  to  his  friends  he  said. 
Ye  Ljcians,  what  makes  ye  thus  remiss  ? 

Can  I  make  way  unto  the  ships  alone  ? 
Strong  as  I  am,  impossible  it  is. 

For  many  hands  much  better  are  than  one. 
)5  This  said,  the  Lycians  heavier  than  before. 

To  please  their  prince,  upon  the  Argives  lay. 
The  Greeks  within  their  broken  ranks  restore, 

And  terrible  the  battle  was  that  day. 
For  neither  could  the  Lycians  passage  make 
X)      Unto  the  ships  and  break  the  Argives'  wall, 
Nor  Greeks  compel  the  Lycians  to  forsake 

The  battlements,  so  fiercely  fought  they  all. 
As  two  men  on  the  confines  of  their  ground 

At  two  ends  of  a  measure  tugging  stand, 
)6  Contending  earnestly  about  their  bound, 

And  each  of  them  would  fain  enlarge  his  land : 
So  for  the  battlement  they  striving  stood. 

And  wounded  one  another  back  and  breast, 
Ajid  sprinkled  was  the  battlement  with  blood, 
X)      Nor  was  it  certain  yet  who  had  the  best. 
But  as  a  woman  that  is  fain  to  spin, 

To  find  herself  and  children  sorry  food. 
In  one  scale  wool,  in  th'  other  weight  puts  in 

Till  they  hang  ev'n  :  so  ev'n  the  battle  stood 
)5  Till  Hector  came,  to  whom  Jove  chiefly  meant 

To  give  the  honour  of  the  victory. 
Then  Hector  up  the  wall  the  foremost  went. 

And  thence  unto  his  Trojans  loud  did  cry, 
Trojans,  come  on,  and  break  me  down  this  wall. 
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410      And  set  the  Argives'  hollow  Bhipe  on  flame. 
This  said,  he  heard  was  hj  the  Trojans  all. 

And  straight  unto  the  battlements  thej  came.' 
Then  Hector  at  the  gate  took  up  a  sbxie, 

Great  and  iharp  pointed,  two  men  such  as  dow 
415  Could  scarce  have  lifted  up  so  great  a  ooe : 

But  Hector  with  one  hand  the  same  loonld  throvi 
For  Jupiter  to  him  had  made  it  light. 

And  as  unto  a  shepherd  is  a  fleece 
Of  wool,  that  to  be  borne  needs  little  might; 
420      So  easl^  borne  the  stone  hy  Hector  is ; 
And  standing  at  the  gate  well  fortified 

With  planks  well  join'd,  and  two  cross-bars  within, 
And  taking  with  his  right  foot  back  a  stride, 

Out  flew  the  stone,  and  at  the  gate  went  in. 
425  The  gate  then  roar'd  ;  the  hinges  broken  were ; 

The  bars  upon  the  ground  asunder  laj ; 
And  pieces  of  the  planka  flew  here  and  then ; 

And  to  the  ships  now  open  was  the  wkj. 
And  Hector  with  a  countenance  like  night 
430       Flew  in.     And  fire  appeared  in  his  e^es: 
His  armour  as  he  marched  shining  bright, 

And  light  reflected  up  amo  the  skies  ; 
And  two  good  spears  he  grasped  in  bis  fist. 

And  then  the  Greeks  were  mightily  afraid ; 
435  For  none  except  a  God  could  him  resist. 

And  then  unto  the  Trojans  turning  said, 
Now  Trojans  to  the  wall.     And  presentlj 

Great  numbers  of  the  Trojans  that  waj  pass, 
And  others  at  the  gate.     The  Argives  fly 

Unto  their  ships.    And  great  ^e  tumult  was. 
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When  Jove  had  to  the  ships  the  Trojans  brong^t. 

He  lefl  them  fighting  there,  and  tum'd  his  face 
(Thinking  tb'  Immortals  would  no  more  have  fbugbV 

And  look'd  upon  the  fields  and  men  of  Thrace, 
5  And  Myeians,  and  Hippomolgi  (men 

That  live  on  milk  the  goodly  mothers  give  ' 
Of  lusty  steeds,  and  are  more  honest  than 

llie  rest  of  mortals,  and  do  longer  live.) 
While  Neptune  from  a  hill  in  Samothrace 
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Look'il  tlowu  and  siiw  tlic  Greeks  and  Trojar 
For  tbencv  uf  Ida  liill  anil  all  ttm  space 

'Boul  Troy  ond  Ui'  Argive  fleet  he  had  a  sight. 
And  gricTol  vras  to  see  the  Argives  slain. 

And  mightilj'  offended  was  with  Jove, 
And  from  tho  liill  in  haete  came  down  again 

()n  foot  i  and  ever  as  his  feet  did  move. 
Under  the  same  i)ic  haughtjr  toounlaine  eliooV, 

And  the  thick  woodei,  ddH  unto  JEgm  cnme. 
Thither  to  come  four  steps  he  only  took. 

There  stanils  a  temple  sacred  to  his  name, 
Of  glistering  gold  and  never  to  decay. 

And  there  lie  puts  his  horses  to  his  car ; 
Long  manes  of  gold  they  had,  and  swift  wore  they  ; 

And  then  in  gold  himself  array 'd  for  war. 
And  monnled  on  his  car  o'er  sea  he  drives. 

The  whales  on  both  Hides  IVom  the  bottom  rise 
Their  king  to  s.-e.     The  wu  hej  busoiu  rives. 

But  not  u  dniji  up  to  the  axtree  tlies. 
Thus  nuickty  to  the  Argives  Neptune  came. 

Hall  way  'twixt  Tenedus  and  Imbrus  is 
In  llw  dcpp  sea  a  cnvc,  and  in  the  snme 

(Lest  coming  hack  hi»  horses  he  should  miss) 
1I«  sets  them  up  and  laid  before  them  meat. 

And  tied  them  there  with  foot-locks  at  their  feet. 
Strong  locks  of  gold,  that  loose  they  could  not  get. 

Then  up  he  went  unto  the  Argivo  fleet. 
Ami  there  he  found  the  Trojans  like  n  Home 

At  Hector's  heiils  with  mighty  noise  and  cry, 
Grcvdy  and  fitll  of  ho|)e  tlio  Greoks  In  tome, 

And  then  in  flames  to  make  their  shi|>s  to  fry. 
Thm  Neptune  speaking  to  th'  Ajoxes  two 

In  Chalchas' shape,  Yoit  two,  said  he,  can  save 
Tho  slupA,  if  you  but  set  youreelvcs  thereto. 

For  of  llie  foe  no  fenr  nt  all  I  have 
In  other  parts.     Defended  they  will  be 

By  other  i;rt*k».     The  danger  all  is  here 
TOiew  Hector  like  a  flame  you  leading  see, 

lliat  would  be  thought  the  eon  of  Jupiter. 
If  you  bat  think  some  God  bids  you  resist. 

And  stand  your  ground  when  Hector  cometb  on. 
And  chcor  your  fellows ;  lliough  Jove  hin  ac^, 

tie  quickly  from  your  good  ships  will  be  gone. 
TUs  said,  he  on  tlicm  both  his  sceptre  laid. 

And  presently  themselves  they  stronger  find ; 
Tlitir  lliighs  and  legs  and  hands  ranch  lighter  wcigh'd. 

And  Ntqituiie  suddenly  rose  from  the  ground. 
JuM  as  n  hawk  from  olfa  rock  flies  ut 

Soaw  Diher  fnivl ;  so  ijuickly  Ni--plune  rose. 
TIk  lesMir  AjnK  flrst  observed  that. 
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60       And  to  the  greater  did  the  same  diadbas. 
Ajax,  said  he,  this  was  some  Dei^ 

That  in  the  ahape  of  Chalch>«  bkde  ns  fighL 
For  'twas  not  Chalchse  I  am  sure.     For  I 

As  be  went  off  had  of  his  legs  a  sight, 
65  And  of  his  feet  and  steps.     For  maAa  there  are 

To  know  a  (Jod  by  from  a  man.     Withal 
I  find  myself  mach  more  inclin'd  to  war. 

Hetbinks  my  hands  and  feet  for  battle  call. 
And  so  do  mine,  said  Telamonios, 
70      And  (taa  I  would  with  Hector  have  a  bouL 
While  they  together  were  discoursing  thos, 

Neptune  behind  them  busy  was  about. 
Confirming  thoee  that  to  the  ships  were  gone 

A  little  to  refresh  themaelTes.     For  they 
75  Had  long  and  pwnful  labour  uadergone, 

And  heavy  at  their  hearts  the  danger  lay 
When  Hector  and  his  troops  had  pasa'd  the  wall, 

And  of  their  safety  were  in  great  despur. 
But  Neptune  coming  soon  confirm'd  them  all, 
80       And  gave  them  hope  their  fortune  to  repur. 
To  Teuoer  first  he  came  and  Leitus, 

To  Deipyms  and  lo  Meneleos, 
Meriones  and  stout  Antilochus, 

And  standing  near  address'd  hin  speech  to  those. 
85  Fie,  Argives,  fie  young  men  ;  what  shame  is  thb; 

Upon  your  hands  I  chiefly  did  rely 
To  save  our  ships.     If  you  be  so  remiss, 

The  day  is  come  in  which  we  all  must  die 

By  Hector's  hands.     0  strange  !  I  never  tbooght 

90      The  Trojans  durst  to  th'  ships  have  come  ao  newi 

That  heretofore  peep  out  o'  th'  town  durst  no*. 

But  like  to  hinds  that  hide  themselves  (ax  fear 
Of  leopards,  wolves,  and  other  beasts  of  prt^. 

For  so  at  first  they  did.     But  youll  not  fight 
95  For  anger  that  the  king  bad  sent  away 

Dishonoured  the  man  of  greatest  might. 
But  what  though  Agamemnon  have  indeed 

Dishonour'd  Thetis'  son,  must  we  therefore 
Give  over  fight  ?     Or  rather  with  all  speed 
100       Endeavour  all  we  can  to  cure  the  acwe? 
But,  howsoe'er,  you  that  excuseless  are. 

And  of  the  Argive  army  all  the  best, 
And  bodies  have  and  hearts  well  made  fiv  war, 

I  needs  must  reprehend  you.     But  the  reet 
105  That  weak  or  wretched  are  1  cannot  blame. 

Fond  men,  this  negligence  may  bring  forth  yet 
Some  greater  ill.     Then  come  away  for  shame. 

For  never  were  the  Greeks  so  hard  beset 
Hector  has  brdten  both  the  bars  and  gates. 
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10       And  now  h&rd  by  our  ships  he  fiercelj  fights, 
And  with  great  noise  his  Trqjans  animates. 

Thus  Neptnne  the  dismajed  Greeks  exdtes. 
At  di'  Ajaxea  the  ranks  sttiod  firm  and  close. 
Nor  Mara  nor  Pallas  could  a  fault  have  spied. 
15  They  chosen  were  the  Trojans  to  oppose 

Whom  Hector  led.     And  standing  aide  by  side, 

^eld  shield,  aad  target  target,  and  man  man 

Sustain'd,  and  spear  by  spear  assisted  was. 

So  close  they  stood,  and  labour  all  they  can 

iO      Lest  Hectw  to  their  hollow  ships  should  pass. 

And  Hector  with  his  troops  went  swiftly  on. 

As  when  a  torrent  swell'd  with  showers  of  raia 
Breaks  from  the  bill  a  round  and  heavy  stone. 
It  makes  the  wood  resound,  till  at  die  plain, 
is  Swifl  as  it  hither  roll'd,  it  rolls  no  more; 

So  Hector  marching  made  account  to  pass 
Through  th'  Argive  fleet  and  tents  to  the  sea-shore. 

But  at  th'  Ajazes  battle  stopp'd  he  was ; 
And  forced  back  a  little  to  recoil, 
W      Resisted  by  so  many  speara  and  swords. 
And  speaking  to  his  Trojans  stood  awhile, 

And  Lydans,  and  Dardans  in  these  words. 
Ye  Trojans,  Lycians,  Dardans,  do  not  fly. 
I  know  they  cannot  long  mointun  the  fight, 
15  If  we  upon  Jove's  promise  may  rely. 

Who  all  the  other  G«da  excels  in  might. 
Hub  said,  Deiphobua  went  towards  the  foe, 
Holding  bia  buckler  out  before  bim  high, 
So  that  it  cover'd  him  from  head  to  toe. 
to      Heriones,  that  od  him  had  his  eye. 

His  spear  threw  at  bim,  which  no  harm  did  do. 
For  thoDgh  upon  the  buckler  fell  the  stroke, 
It  carried  not  th'  intended  mischief  through. 
But  in  the  tough  bull-hides  the  spear  he  broke. 
IS  Tbea  back  onto  the  throng  he  went,  and  fum'd 
Both  for  the  loss  of  the  good  spear  he  brake. 
And  of  the  victory  he  had  presum'd. 

And  went  to  the  ships  another  spear  to  take. 
The  rest  fought  on,  and  mighty  noise  there  was. 
>0      There  Teuoer  with  his  spear  slew  Imbrius 
Tbe  son  of  Mentor,  till  the  Greeks  did  pass 

The  sea  to  Troy  he  dwelt  at  Pedasus, 
And  to  Medesicaste  there  was  wed. 

Bnt  when  the  Argtves  came  to  Troy,  be  then 
•5  Dwdt  in  King  Priam's  court,  much  honoured 
Both  by  the  king  himself  and  by  his  men. 
Bat  now  by  Teucer's  spear  was  slain.     And  as 

Upon  a  hill  a  goodly  ashen  tree. 
Unto  the  gronnd,  cut  from  the  roots  with  bna. 
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UtO       Brings  down  its  boughs,  so  to  the  ground  Eell  be. 
To  strip  tiim  of  his  anus  then  Teuc«r  goM ; 

Which  Hector  seeing,  at  him  threw  his  spen. 
And  misses  him ;  jet  not  in  vain  he  thrown 
But  kills  another  man  that  etood  him  neir, 
16^  Amphimacus,  that  newly  to  the  fight 

Was  from  the  ships  come  back  t'  assist  the  ml: 
And  scarcely  of  the  skirmish  had  a  sight, 

When  Hector's  spear  be  felt  upon  his  breuL 
Then  to  Amphimachus  came  Hector  near, 
170       Meaning  his  helmet  from  his  head  to  take. 
Which  Ajax  seeing,  at  him  threw  his  spear 

That  hit  hie  shield,  but  passage  ix>uld  not  mikt. 
Yet  with  such  strength  tlie  spear  fell  on  his  sbieU, 
That  backward  he  was  driven  from  the  deid ; 
17 H  So  that  the  Argives  bore  them  off  the  field. 
Amphimac)iii»  lo  tli'  sliips  ivns  carried 
By  Mneslheus  nn.l  SiiHiiu-.  that  led 

Th'  Athenian  troops,     but  the  Ajaxes  tw<s 
One  at  the  feet,  another  at  the  head, 
ISO       Bore  Imbrius  from  off  the  ground  into 

The  throng  of  Greeks,  like  hungry  lions  two, 
Hiat  carry  in  their  jaws  a  goat  which  they 
Had  snatched  from  the  dogs,  and  were  to  go 
Through  many  shrubs  to  carry  it  away. 
185  Him  they  disorm'd,  and  to  let  Hector  know  it, 
The  lesser  Ajax  cutteth  off  his  head. 
And  turning  round  with  all  his  strength  doth  tbro«  it, 

And  unto  Hector's  feet  'twss  carried. 
Now  Neptune  for  Amphiinachus  thus  slain, 
190       Who  from  his  loins  descended,  vexed  sore, 
Went  to  the  Argive  ships  and  tents  again 
g     To  cheer  the  Greeks,  and  hurt  the  Trojans  anxt, 
And  with  Idomeneus  met  as  he  went, 

That  had  a  wounded  friend  brought  liom  the  fightr 
195  And  straightway  back  again  to  go  he  meant 

To  them  that  fought,  and  help  them  all  be  might- 
And  Neptune  like  unto  Andremon's  sod, 

Thoas,  whose  father  all  th'  ^toUans  swaj'd 
Like  Jove  in  Pleuron  and  in  Calydon, 
200       Unto  Idomeneus  then  spake  and  sdd, 
O  king  Idomeneus,  what  is  betide 

Of  th'  Argive  threats  that  Ilium  they  would  t*iM. 
O  Thoas,  then  Idomeneus  replied, 

I  know  not  any  man  that  we  can  blame. 
205  There's  none  of  us  but  understands  the  war. 
Nor  any  that  betray  themselves  with  fear. 
Nor  that  for  sloth  to  tight  unwilling  are. 

But  Jove,  it  seems,  will  have  us  perish  here. 
Bat  Thoas,  yon  that  always  bereUrfbre 


Have  rongbl  «i  well,  aii<I  set  tin  other  lucn, 
SllH  hold  that  iiurpose  ttewr  giving  o'er. 
T*  Idomcnciia  then  Ncplune  saJil  again, 
IiJoineneiid,  may  that  man  ne'er  cunic  bncki 
But  in  the  fields  lie  for  the  Oogs  a  prey, 
(  Ttint  nt  this  tiuie  is  negligent  or  slack. 

Rut  now  put  on  your  urnis  and  wme  away, 
And  quickly.     For  although  we  are  but  two, 

Yet  siuce  conjoined  force  of  men  not  strong 
Can  do  as  much  as  one  good  man,  let's  go. 
D      This  said,  up  Noplune  went  into  the  lliruug. 
Idomonens  then  goes  into  his  lent 

And  am'd  himself,  and  took  in's  hand  two  s|>e&ra. 
And  nut  again  he  came  like  light'ning  sent 
I       Tu  men  from  Jove  to  till  their  hearts  with  fears. 
B  And  scarce  came  forth,  he  met  Merionee 
Thai  to  bis  tent  was  going  for  a  spear, 
And  speaking  to  him  said  idomeneus, 

Merioncs,  my  frirnd,  what  make  you  here  ? 
What  arc  you  woimdo<J  that  you  leave  the  fight  ? 
W      Or  bring  you  me  some  news?     For  I  to  hide 
Hy*elf  from  battle  here  lake  no  delight. 

Herionvs  then  to  him  thuw  replied, 
0  king  Idomeni'UB,  unio  your  tent 
I  forc'd  was  from  the  buttle  to  eomo  down, 
'•'•  Anil  thmrc  to  take  a  spi-ur  of  yours  I  nicunt. 
Since  on  I^eiphiilius  1  broke  my  own. 
A  spear,  then  said  Idomeneus,  there  are 

Twenty,  if  you  had  need  of  litem,  that  stand 
Upright  against  the  walls,  which  in  this  war 
^>      I  took  froui  TrejaDf  vantjuish'd  by  my  hand. 
Fur  when  1  tight  1  stand  near  to  the  foe. 

And  itial's  tlie  cause  so  many  .<peurs  1  have. 
And  nn  m  many  sliiiilds  and  lielmets  sliow, 
And  nrmouri^  for  the  breast  great  store  mid  brave. 
^  'Hen  spake  Mi-rioncs  ;  And  I,  snid  he, 
iiavc  many  spoils  of  Trojans  at  my  tent, 
Bot  fetch'd  from  thence  so  soon  they  cannot  be 

For  close  up  to  the  foe  I  also  went 
Amongst  tJie  foremost  boldly.     Which  although 
"1     The  Argives  lake  no  notice  of,  yet  you 
Tlut  Eiow  I  still  behav'd  myself  well  know, 
Can  bear  me  witness  what  1  say  is  true. 
To  him  then  thus  Idomeneus  replied, 
Meriones,  tliis  need  not  have  Iwen  said; 
"i  I  Unow  yonr  courage  were  it  to  l>e  tridd. 
And  men  somewhere  in  ambush  to  tw  laid, 
Vlum  fear  and  courage  are  discerned  best ; 

Pur  tlicre  'tis  «een  who  valiant  are,  who  not. 
A  coward'*  heurt  ntill  jianleth  in  his  breast : 
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260       A  nd  nothing  but  on  death  he  has  hia  thoi^t ; 
He  cannot  without  trembling  quiet  sit. 

But  dancee  on  his  hams,  and  chaises  hue ; 
And  cannot  hold  himself  upon  his  feet ; 

And  shakeehis  chape,  liiese  things  a  coward  show. 
265  But  in  a  valiant  man  there's  none  of  this. 

He  quietlj  abides  without  a&ight, 
When  in  the  danger  he  engaged  is  ; 

And  longs  for  nothing  but  to  come  to  fight. 
If  jou  amongst  tiiem  had  been  there,  I  know 
270       None  of  them  such  a  fault  in  you  had  fouDd. 
Or  if  you  had  been  hurt  'tis  sure  enow, 

Nor  in  your  back  nor  neck  had  been  the  wound. 
But  either  in  jour  belly  or  your  breast. 

But  let's  no  longer  talk  like  children  here, 
275  Lest  we  be  bhun'd.     I  think  it  therefore  best 

You  now  go  to  my  tent  and  lake  a  spear. 
This  said,  Meriones  fetch'd  out  a  spear. 

And  with  Idomeneus  went  to  the  fight. 

As  Mars,  when  in  the  field  he  will  appear, 

280       And  with  him  his  beloved  son  Affright, 

And  to  th'  Ephyrians  and  I'hlegyanti  goes 

From  Thrace  to  give  one  side  the  victory ; 
So  with  Idomeneus  unto  the  foes 

Meriones  went  up  courageously, 
285  And  to  him  said.  Idomeneus,  where  now 

O'  th'  left  or  right  side  of  the  Trojan  host. 
Or  ia  the  midst  shall  we  our  force  bestow 

To  help  the  Greeks  ?    For  now  they  need  us  mwL 
Idomeneus  then  to  him  said  agnin, 
290       The  middle  of  the  battle  to  maintain 
There  ready  stand  enow,  and  able  men, 

Teucer  good  bowman  ai>d  th'  Ajaxes  twain. 
Hector  shall  there  of  fighting  have  his  fill. 

As  greedy  as  he  is.     Though  strong  be  be, 
295  Hell  find  it  hard  that  way  to  have  his  will. 

And  come  unto  the  ships  with  victory. 
And  bum  them,  if  Jove  not  with  his  own  hand 

Throw  in  the  brands.    He  must  be  more  than  man, 
Whom  AJBX  is  not  able  to  withstand  ; 
300       Not  mortal,  such  as  live  by  Ceres  can. 
And  may  be  killed  with  a  spear  or  stone. 

For  J^si  with  Achilles  may  compare 
In  standing  fight,  though  able  less  to  run. 

In  that,  Achilles  him  excelleth  far. 
305  But  now  unto  the  battle  lei  us  go. 

And  fall  on  at  the  left  side  of  the  field. 
And  try  what  we  are  able  there  to  do, 

And  either  honour  win  or  honour  yield. 
This  said,  they  went  together  to  the  fight, 


the  Greeks. 
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10      And  on  them  presently  the  Trojans  felL  X^I^^  XIU, 

There  was  no  place  for  victory  to  light,  > .  \    ,  / 

So  close  they  fought  on  both  sides  and  so  well.  Nf>ptiiiie  eu- 

And  such  a  mighty  doud  of  dust  they  raise,  conriifceth 

As,  when  great  winds  contend  upon  the  plain, 
15  Is  in  dry  weather  raised  from  the  ways ; 

While  one  to  kill  another  takes  great  pain. 
And  horrid  of  the  squadrons  was  the  sight. 

That  bristled  was  all  over  with  great  spears. 
Their  armours,  shields,  and  helmets,  with  their  light 
20      Dazzled  the  eyes,  and  clamour  fill'd  the  ears. 
Hard-hearted  had  he  been  that  with  dry  eyes 

Had  this  affliction  of  the  heroes  seen. 
That  from  the  sons  of  Saturn  did  arise. 

And  but  for  their  dissention  had  not  been  : 
25  For  Jupiter  for  Hector  was  and  Troy, 

And  meant  to  honoftr  Thetis  and  her  son  ; 
But  not  th'  Achflean  army  to  destroy. 

But  Neptune  moved  with  compassion 
To  see  the  Argives  by  the  Trojans  slain, 
30      And  angry  with  his  brother,  secretly 
In  likeness  of  a  man  rose  from  the  main 

T*  encourage  them  and  give  them  victory. 
Though  they  were  brothers,  yet  Jove  of  the  two 

The  elder  and  the  wiser  was,  so  that 
id  Neptune  against  Jove's  will  durst  nothing  do 

In  favour  of  the  Greeks  distress*d,  but  what 
He  thought  might  be  effected  privily. 

And  thus  the  saw,  from  brother  unto  brother, 
Of  cruel  war  was  drawn  alternately, 
U)      And  many  slain  of  one  side  and  the  other. 
And  now  half  gray  came  in  Idomeneus 

With  lusty  Cretans,  and  the  Trojan  frighted. 
For  presently  he  slew  Othryoneus, 

Otiiryoneus  that  was  by  fame  invited 
15  To  purchase  honour  in  the  war  at  Troy, 

And  promis'd,  if  Cassandra  he  might  wed, 
From  lUum  to  drive  the  Greeks  away. 

Which  Priam  to  him  granted  if  he  sped. 
And  in  this  hope,  strutting  he  went  to  fight. 
iO       There  with  hb  spear  Idomeneus  him  smote. 
The  spear  upon  his  belly  just  did  light, 

And  down  he  fell ;  his  armour  sav'd  him  not. 
Idomeneus,  insulting  o'er  him,  spake : 

Othryoneus,  great  praise  you'll  win  indeed, 
)5  If  you  can  do  what  you  did  undertake. 

Come  fight  for  us,  and  you  shall  no  worse  speed. 
For  if  you  for  us  win  the  town  of  Troy, 

Atrides'  fairest  daughter  yours  shall  be. 
Come  with  me  to  the  Greeks,  that  there  we  may 
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LIB.  XIII.      360       UpoQ  the  wedding  artides  agree. 

■ ■ •  .And  then  to  be  reveng'd  Adus  meant, 

Neptuna  to.  And  was  ott  foot,  although  his  horses  there, 

'^°  Qn^  Breathing  upon  his  back,  behind  him  went. 

And  at  Idomeneus  had  thrown  his  spear, 
365  But  that  to  throw  he  time  enough  had  not ; 
Because  the  other  made  the  greater  haate. 
And  with  his  spear  had  hit  him  in  the  throat, 
And  out  again  at's  neck  the  point  had  psss'd. 
.  And  there,  as  some  great  oak  cm-  poplar  tree, 
370       Or  pine  cut  down,  that  \ty  a  ship-wright  must 
Be  saw'd  in  planks,  falls  down,  so  fell  down  he. 

Grasping  with  both  his  hands  the  bloody  dusL 
The  charioteer  was  so  amaz'd  thereat, 
That  he  forgot  to  turn  his  car  with  fear, 
375  And  quiet  sat.     Antilochus  saw  that. 

And  going  nearer,  at  him  threw  his  spear. 
Which  through  his  armour  and  his  belly  went. 

And  gasping,  fell  to  ih'  ground  the  diarioteer. 
Antilochus  to  the  ships  his  horses  sent, 
380       And  by  the  Argives  now  possess'd  they  were. 
And  then  Deipbobus  himself  advanc'd 

And  at  Idomeneiis  he  threw  his  spear. 

Which,  grazing  only  on  his  buckler,  glanc'd 

Unto  the  Argives  that  behind  him  were. 

385  For  as  he  saw  it  come,  he  sunk  and  hid 

His  body  all  under  his  shield  of  brass. 

Yet  not  from  out  hia  hand  depart  it  did 

In  vain  ;  for  with  it  slain  Hypsenor  was. 
Deiphobus  then  crowing  said.  So,  so, 
390      Asius  goes  not  unrcveng'd  to  helL 

And  though  the  place  unpleasant  be,  I  know 

To  have  such  company  will  please  him  well. 
Antilochus  then  to  the  body  came. 

And  kept  the  Trojans  off  from  stripping  iL 
395  Mecistes  and  Alastor  bore  the  same 

Upon  their  shoulders  to  the  Argive  fleet. 
Idomeneua  still  like  a  fury  went 

To  kilt  more  Trojans,  or  himself  be  kiU'd. 
And  for  the  Argives  thought  bis  life  well  spent. 
400       Aloathous  then  met  him  on  the  field. 
Who  was  a  suitor  to  Uippodamie, 

Anchises'  eldest  daughter,  and  the  best 

Beloved  by  her  parents  both  was  she, 

And  of  her  time  exceeded  all  the  rest 

405  In  beauty,  and  in  curious  work,  and  wit, 

And  a  fit  consort  for  the  best  of  Troy, 

But  Neptune  now  on  puq>ose  bound  his  feet, 

.And  from  his  eyes,  though  bright,  took  sight  twrj, 
So  that  he  could  not  fly,  nor  turn,  nor  fight. 
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10      Bat  fixed  stood,  like  to  a  poet  or  tree  ; 
And  bj  Idomeneus,  with  Neptune's  might, 

Piereed  through  the  armour  and  the  breast  vas  he, 
And  through  the  heart,  as  plainly  did  appear. 

For  as  he  bleeding  on  the  ground  did  lie, 
15  The  beating  of  bis  heart  did  shake  the  spear  ; 

And  Mars  took  from  him  all  his  chivalry, 
Idomeneus  then  crowed  mightily. 

Deiphobus,  said  he,  is't  not  enough 
That  for  your  one  man  I  have  killed  three  ? 
20      If  not,  come  on,  and  take  a  better  proof 
Of  what  the  seed  of  Jove  in  war  can  do. 

For  Jove  got  lUinos,  and  Deucalion  he. 
He  me,  and  I  whole  shiploads  bring  of  woe 

To  Troy,  unto  thy  father,  and  to  thee. 
25  This  said,  Deiphobus  considered 

Whether  to  stay  ttnd  meet  him  hand  to  hand. 
Or  see  by  whom  he  might  be  seconded. 

And  at  the  rear  he  saw  ^neas  stand. 
For  he  not  much  good  will  did  Priam  bear, 
30       Who  small  respect  unto  his  virtue  paid. 
To  him  Deiphobus  approaching  near, 

jEneas,  now,  said  he,  you  must  us  aid. 
Your  brother-law,  Alcathous,  is  kill'd. 

Who  oftentimes  has  fed  you  with  his  hand, 
is  And  naked  will  be  left  upon  the  field 

B'  Idomeneus,  unless  you  him  withstand. 
This  said,  t'  Idomeneus  they  came  away. 

And  with  him  greedy  were  to  enter  fight. 
And  be  as  boldly  did  their  coming  stay ; 
10       Though  two  to  one,  they  did  not  him  aSrigbt. 
But  as  a  boar  in  unfrequented  place. 

By  dogs  and  men  pursu'd,  stands  sullenly. 
Knowing  his  strength,  and  looks  them  in  the  face. 

Bristled  his  back,  and  flaming  is  his  eye  i 
15  So  for  ^neas  staid  Idomeneus, 

And  to  his  fellows  call'd ;  Ascalaphus, 
Meriones,  Antilochus,  and  Aphareus, 

Good  men  of  war,  and  you,  Deipyrus, 
Come  hither  friends,  said  he.     I  coming  see 
)0       M.ne»a  towards  me  with  mighty  rage, 
A  valiant  man  at  arms  you  know  is  he. 

And  now  is  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
Were  I  so  young,  and  of  the  mind  I  am, 

I'd  honour  win  of  him  or  he  of  me. 
i5  This  said,  they  quickly  all  about  him  came 

.^neas  to  repel  or  kill.    Then  he 
Call'd  Paris  to  him,  and  Agenor,  and 

Deiphobus,  the  Arrives  to  oppose, 
And  tdl  of  them  of  Trojans  had  command. 
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460      And  with  tbdr  speani  behind  him  n 

Ah  when  a  shepherd  leads  with  a  green  hon^ 

Hia  sheep  from  off  the  pasture  to  the  tKOok, 
Is  J07*d  to  see  them  ft^low  him ;  so  now 

£neas  in  his  troops  great  pleaeare  took. 
465  No  EooDer  thej  were  cofue  unto  the  ground 

WhereoQ  Aicathous  Ids  bodj  was, 
But  close  thej  fought,  and  liideoas  was  the  loiuid 

Of  helmets,  shields,  and  mighty  anns  of  bnss. 
And  there  the  two  that  far  escell'd  the  rest, 
470       ^neas  and  Idomeneus,  would  fain 

Have  fix'd  their  spears  in  one  another's  bmsL 

First  threw  /Kneas,  but  he  threw  in  vain. 
For  by  Idomeneus  declin'd  it  was. 

And  coming  to  the  ground  stuc^  trembling  there. 
475  And  then  threw  he  and  killed  Q^nomaus, 

And  pierced  was  his  bell^  with  a  spear, 
Who  falling  filled  both  his  hands  with  dust. 

Idomeneus  puU'd  out  again  his  spear, 
But  to  take  off  his  anus  be  durst  not  trust 
480       Himself,  so  many  lances  flying  were. 

His  limbs  and  feet  not  supple  were  and  light 

To  throw  or  shun  a  spear.     They  now  were  pisl 
Their  best,  yet  good  were  in  a  standing  fight, 

But  could  not  from  the  battle  run  so  fast. 
485  And  as  he  slowly  walked  off  the  field, 

Deiphobus,  that  always  bore  him  spite, 
A  spear  threw  at  him,  bat  him  miss'd,  and  kill'd 

Ascalaphus,  son  of  the  God  of  fight. 
And  on  his  hands  into  the  dust  fell  he. 
490       But  Mu^  yet  knew  not  that  his  sod  was  dead. 
For  in  the  golden  clouds,  by  Jove's  decree. 

With  all  the  other  Gods  prohibited 
To  meddle  in  the  battle,  quiet  sat. 

About  Ascalaphus  the  strife  was  all, 
495  And  first  Deiphobus  bis  helmet  gat. 

But  toTc'd  he  was  again  to  let  it  fall. 
For  in  the  arm  be  then  receiv'd  a  wound. 

Which  by  Meriones  was  to  him  sent. 
Who  quickly  took  the  helmet  from  the  ground, 
500       And  with  it  back  unto  tha  Argives  weuL 
Deiphobus  was  by  Folites  (who 

His  brother  was)  borne  forth  unto  his  car. 
And  bleeding  in  hia  car  the  town  into. 

But  still  upon  the  field  went  on  the  war, 
•505  And  ApbarcuB  there  wounded  in  the  throat 

Was  by  .^^eas'  spear,  wherewith  his  head 
On  one  side  hanging,  shield  and  helmet  broogfat 

Down  with  him  to  the  earth.     There  lay  he  dead. 
And  Thoon  by  Antilochus  was  slain, 
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0      That  to  him  turn'd  his  back  and  meant  to  fly ;  .  .^  ^... 

For  by  the  spear  in  two  was  cut  the  vein  .  _\       ' 

Which  all  along  the  back  to  th'  neck  doth  lie,  Neptane  en- 

And  down  he  felL     Antilochus  stepped  in  conngi-th 

To  strip  him ;  but  the  foes  about  him  round  ***  QreAM. 

5  Threw  at  him  spears,  but  never  touch'd  his  skin. 

Although  his  shield  received  many  a  wound. 
For  he  was  well  defended  on  each  side 

By  Neptune,  who  unto  him  bore  good  will, 
Because  he  ne*er  would  from  the  fight  abide, 
10      And  'mongst  the  foes  his  spear  was  flying  still. 
But  as  his  spear  at  one  he  aiming  stood. 

He  by  Asiades  observed  was, 
Who  to  him  came,  as  near  as  well  he  could, 

And  threw  his  spear,  whereof  one  half  did  pass 
16  Clean  through  Antilochus  his  shield,  and  stuck 

Therein ;  but  th'  other  half  fell  to  the  ground, 
For  Neptune  him  preserv'd  from  that  ill  luck. 

So  'scap'd  Antilochus  without  a  wound. 
And  Adamas  retir'd  into  the  rout, 
10      Meriones  sent  after  him  a  spear. 

Which  entering  at  his  hinder  parts,  came  out 

Beneath  his  navel,  and  above  his  gear, 
Where  wounds  most  fatal  are.     Then  down  he  falls. 

And  like  a  cow  that  by  the  horns  is  tied 
16  By  strength  of  swains,  a  little  while  he  sprawls. 

But  with  the  plucking  out  the  spear  he  died. 
And  then  the  son  of  Priam,  Helenus, 

With  a  broad  sword  in  hand,  all  steel  of  Thrace, 
Upon  the  helmet  smote  Deipyrus, 
[0      Who  there  fell  down  and  died  upon  th^  place. 
The  Greeks  took  up  the  helmet  at  their  feet ; 

And  griev'd  thereat  was  Menelaus  so. 
That  up  he  went  with  Helenus  to  meet. 

Shaking  his  spear.     The  other  draws  his  bow, 
5  And  on  the  breast-plate  hit  was  Menelaus ; 

But  off  the  arrow  flew,  like  chaff  which  fann'd 
Is  from  the  com.     But  th'  other  wounded  was, 

Just  where  he  held  the  bow,  quite  through  the  hand, 
And  dragging  hand  and  spear,  himself  withdrew 
>0       Into  the  Trojan  troops ;  where  from  the  wound 
The  heavy  spear  his  friend  Agenor  drew, 

And  in  a  woollen  bandage  wrapp'd  it  round, 
Which  in  his  hand  a  servant  held  hard  by. 

And  then  Pisandrus  went  to  Menelaus, 
►5  Betray'd  thereto  by  cruel  destiny, 

For  to  have  slain  him  in  great  hope  he  was. 
And  when  they  were  to  one  another  nigh. 

First  Menelaus  threw  his  spear,  but  wide. 
At  him  Pisandrus  then  his  spear  lets  fly ; 
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560      But  passage  being  at  the  shield  denied, 
Beneatii  the  brazen  point  in  twain  it  crack'd. 

Then  to  him  with  his  sword  went  Menelatu, 
And  he  to  Menelaus  with  an  ax. 

Which  covered  with  his  buckler  readj  wa^ 
565  And  on  his  helmet  crest  then  fell  the  amke ; 
But  he  Pisandrus  with  his  keen  sword  fait 
Upon  the  forehead  near  the  nose,  which  brcAe 
The  bone,  and  carried  present  death  with  it ; 
His  ejes  unto  the  ground  fell  in  the  blood. 
570       Atrides  kick'd  him  as  o'  th'  ground  he  iay, 
Then  stripp'd  him  of  his  arms,  and  o'er  him  stood, 

Insulting  and  reproaching  those  of  Tro^. 
Thus,  thus,  said  he,  proud  Trojans,  joull  at  last 
Be  taught  to  quit  our  ships,  and  have  your  fill 
575  Of  bloody  war,  and  pay  for  what  ia  past. 

Tou  thought,  ye  dogs,  too  little  was  the  ill. 
Against  the  laws  of  hospitality 

To  steal  away  my  goods,  and  wedded  wife ; 
But  fuither  will  (if  in  your  pow'r  it  lie) 
580       Deprive  the  Argive  princes  all  of  life, 
And  bum  their  ships,  dthougfa  no  injury 

1  ever  did  you.     But  I  hope  ye  shall 
Tour  greediness  of  fighting  satisfy. 

But  father  Jove,  who,  men  say,  art  of  all 
585  The  Gods  most  wise,  all  this  proceeds  from  you, 
That  to  the  Trojans,  false  and  insolent, 
More  favour  shew  than  to  the  just  and  true; 
So  that  with  i>eace  they  never  are  content. 
Of  everytliing  there  is  satiety. 
590       Of  sleep,  of  love,  of  dance,  and  pleasant  song, 
And  all  men  else  with  war  may  cloyed  be : 
Only  the  Trojans  still  for  fighting  loog. 
This  said,  the  armour  to  the  ships  he  sent, 

And  'mongst  the  foremost  Greeks  again  he  fought 
595  And  there  Harpalion  unto  him  went 

(Who  t'  Ilium  was  by  his  father  brought, 
But  brought  from  thence  again  he  never  was) 

And  at  him  throws  his  spear,  and  hits  his  ahield 
Right  in  the  midst ;  but  through  it  could  not  pass, 
600       The  stubborn  brass  unto  it  would  not  yield. 
Missing  his  purpose,  he  the  field  forsook, 

And  fearing  to  be  slain,  look'd  still  about 
Until  an  arrow  keen  him  overtook. 

Sent  from  Meriones,  that  pass'd  throughout 
605  From  buttock  unto  bladder.     Then  he  sat 

Expiring  'mongst  the  Trojans,  his  good  friends, 
And  lay  like  to  a  worm  benumbed,  that 

Upon  the  ground  itself  at  length  extends. 
The  Fapblagouians  of  him  had  a  care> 
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0      And,  sorry  for  him,  carried  him  to  Troy.  jjq^  XIII. 

His  father  weeping  followed  the  car,  -  ' 

But  how  to  be  revenged  saw  no  way.  Nqitune  en- 

And  Paris  then  with  anger  was  possest,  coorageth 

And  'mongst  the  Argives  lets  an  arrow  fly,  Greeks. 

5  For  of  Harpalion  he  had  been  the  guest. 

And  well  received  in  Paphlagonie. 
Ajnongst  the  Argives  one  Euchenor  was. 

The  son  of  Polydus,  an  aged  prophet, 
That  knew  full  well  how  things  would  come  to  pass 
10      Before  the  town  of  Troy,  and  told  him  of  it. 
You  must,  said  he,  at  home  by  sickness  die, 

Or  going  with  the  Greeks,  at  Troy  be  slain. 
But  for  all  that  the  young  man  valiantly 

Went  with  the  Greeks ;  but  ne'er  came  home  again, 
15  Though  he  behav'd  himself  with  caution  there, 

In  hope  t'  avoid  both  danger  nnd  diseases. 
But  Paris  shot  him  'twixt  the  cheek  and  ear. 

And  on  his  eyes  there  death  and  darkness  seizes. 
Thus  keenly  fought  they  here ;  but  Hector  yet 
(0       Knew  not  the  Trojans  that  were  fighting  at 
The  left  hand  of  the  host  were  so  beset. 

For  if  he  had  perhaps  been  told  of  that. 
He  might  have  given  the  Greeks  the  victory ; 

Such  courage  Neptune  gave  unto  them  there. 
15  And  sometimes  by  his  strength  immediately 

In  battle  fighting  they  assisted  were. 
But  Hector  yet  was  where  he  first  made  way, 

Breaking  the  Argive  ranks,  and  wall,  and  gate, 
Where  of  Protesilaus  the  good  ships  lay, 
K)      And  those  of  Ajax  next  unto  them  sate ; 
Where  low  the  wall  and  sharpest  was  the  fight. 

Th'  Epeians,  Pthians,  and  lonians, 
Bisotians,  Locrians,  all  oppose  their  might 

To  Hector's  Trojans,  Dardans,  Lycians, 
15  And  led  were  by  good  men.     Th'  Athenians 

By  Menestheus,  Bias,  Phidas,  Stichius. 
Meges  the  leading  had  of  th'  Epians, 

And  with  him  Amphion  and  Dracius. 
Medon  and  Meneptolemus  brought  on 
K)      The  Pthians.     Medon  was  Ajax's  brother, 
And  of  Oileus  the  natural  son, 

Not  gotten  by  his  wife,  but  by  another. 
His  wife  was  call'd  Eriopis.     And  he 

For  killing  of  her  brother  forced  fled, 
55  To  save  himself,  to  th'  town  of  Phylacie, 

Where  Meneptolemus  was  born  and  bred. 
And  so  the  Phthian  leaders  were  these  two. 

And  'mongst  the  chief  of  the  Boeotians,  sought 
To  keep  the  Trojans  from  approaching  to 
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660      The  Argive  abips,  to  burn  tbem  u  Oiey  dwu^L 
But  Aja%  the  swift,  son  of  CEleiu, 

Not  all  this  while  deputed  frooi  the  aide 
Of  Ajax,  eon  of  TeUmoniDB, 

Bat  as  two  oxen  which  the  ground  divide 
665  Go  tnggJDg  of  the  plough  with  one  conwnt, 

Till  underneath  their  horns  their  foreheads  Bwnt, 
So  labouring  in  the  field  t<^ther  went 

Yok'd,  both  the  little  Ajox  and  the  greaL 
But  TcIamoniuB  was  followed 
670       With  good  campaniona,  who,  when  there  was  cum, 
His  mighty  buckler  for  him  carried. 

Ibe  other  destitute  of  followers  was, 
For  none  but  Locrians  to  the  war  he  led. 

Who  have  no  use  of  bucklers  when  they  fight, 
675  Nor  epears,  nor  helmets,  that  defend  the  heftl; 

But  came  to  Troy  with  bows  and  arrows  li^^t, 
And  in  a  standiog  fight  durst  not  abide. 

But  from  behind  the  Argive  ranks  unseen, 
They  Hector  and  his  Trojans  terrified 
680       Incessantly  with  showers  of  arrows  keen. 

Whilst  from  the  front  with  spears  they  plagued  were. 

The  Trojans'  courage  then  was  so  tjlsy'd, 
That  into  Troy  they  all  had  run  for  fear. 

But  that  Polydamas  to  Hector  said, 
685  Hector,  you  are  a  man  uncouuselable. 

Because  in  deeds  of  arms  you  so  excel, 
You  think  yourself  in  counsd  too  much  able, 

As  if  all  virtues  must  in  one  man  dwell. 
The  Gods  to  some  have  given  well  to  fight, 
690       And  others  with  the  muses  they  have  graced; 
Others  with  dance  the  people  to  delight  j 

And  in  the  mind  of  others  wisdom  placed. 
The  fruit  whereof  by  many  is  enjoy 'd : 

It  cities  saves,  a»  they  that  have  it  know, 
695  Which  quickly  would  without  it  be  destroy'd. 

But  what  we  are  to  do  111  tell  yoo  now. 
The  war  now  Ueth  only  on  your  hand ; 

For  since  we  pass'd  the  wall,  some  quite  give  o'er, 
And  armed  as  they  were  do  idle  stand, 
700       And  th'  enemy  than  ours  that  fight  are  more. 
Therefore  retire,  and  call  the  princes  hither, 

That  it  may  be  determin'd  by  them  all. 
Upon  mature  deliberation,  whether 

Upon  the  Argives  at  their  ships  to  fall 
705  (If  so  it  please  the  Gods)  or  otherwise, 

Since  Ajax  there  resolved  is  to  stay. 
How  with  most  safety  we  may  hence  arisfs. 

For  they  are  in  our  debt  for  yesterday. 
So  said  Polydamas,  and  Hector  thought 
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Tlio  counsel  not  amiaa,  antJ  strnight  obcy'il. 

id  armcid  from  liis  cliariot  loapt  out, 

And  standing  on  the  gi'ouad  unto  him  stud, 

>lvdsniae,  stay  j-ou,  and  here  detain 

"the  Trojan  chipfs,  while  to  the  fight  1  go. 

a<l  gire  »uiue  orders  tliero  ;  1  sliall  ugaia 

]t»  with  you  i^uickly,  when  I  have  done  so. 

Ic  miM'd  Dei)iho1iii9,  and  Ilelenua, 
And  valiant  Aitanios,  Asiacles, 

,nd  Ahus,  the  son  of  Hyrtucus, 
And  went  about  tlie  field  lo  look  for  these ; 
r  which  some  wounded  were  retir'd  to  Troy, 
And  some  in  battle  by  the  Argives  kill'd ; 

•M  found  his  brother  Paris  in  his  way, 
Encouraging  his  men  u^ion  the  field, 
nil  spake  uuto  him,  in  ill  language,  thus : 
Unlucky  Porta,  tine  man,  lover  keen, 
berv  are  Dciphobus,  and  Hclcnus, 
Aod  Adamns?     Where  arc  they  to  be  seen  ? 
nd  what  is  of  Othryoneiis  become  ? 
And  where  is  Aiius?     Now  certainly 
[iwn  10  the  ground  burnt  will  be  Ilium, 
And  thou  a  miserable  death  wilt  die. 
>  Hector  said,  and  Paris  tlius  replied: 
Hector,  there  was  for  such  words  now  no  cnuM. 
unetinius  [ierha|>s  yoti  may  nie  justly  cliide. 
I  do  not  think  a  coward  bom  I  was, 
n  since  unto  tho  ships  you  tirought  the  war. 
Wo  witli  the  Greeks  [rerpetually  have  fought. 

tttt  those  you  raise  slnJn  by  the  Argives  are. 
Save  that  Deiphobue  was  carried  out, 
nd  Helenus,  both  wounded  in  the  hand. 
Now  lead  us  on  lo  what  part  you  think  fit ; 
'e  ready  are  lo  do  what  you  command. 
As  far  OS  strength  of  body  will  [lermit. 
his  Niid,  his  brother  reconciled  was. 
And  both  went  to  wliere  cruelly  ihtT'  fought. 
I  boot  Cebriones,  Polydamas, 
Orthcciie,  Polyphicies  and  about 
lalocs  and  Palmes,  and  the  children  two, 
Ascanius.  Moris,  of  Hippotion, 
T»  nium  but  the  day  before  came  to, 
And  now  to  tli*  ballje  went  by  Jove  set  on. 
t  when  a  storui  of  wind  falls  on  the  plain, 
"ITio  sM  erccta  itself  in  ridges  white, 
nd  foaming  rolls  in  order  on  the  main ; 
So  to  the  Greeks,  with  helmets  shining  bright, 
be  Tngnne  one  another  followed 
In  order  with  Iheir  captitins  to  the  fight, 
nd  Hector,  like  another  Mars  at  ih*  bead. 
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LIB.  xm.      760       With  backler  round  and  strong,  and  annonr  bri^ 

' , ■  His  buckler  he  before  him  held  far  out, 

NeptaDsen.  That  coTCr'd  was  his  body  with  the  same, 

"""J8^^  And  peeping  under  it  he  look'd  about, 

And  in  that  posture  to  the  Aigivea  came. 
765  And  at  the  foremost  ranks  vent  here  and  there 
To  try  if  through  tbem  he  could  passage  make; 
But  fast  they  stood,  nor  at  it  troubled  were; 

And  Ajax  seeing  it,  unto  him  spake, 
Come  nearer,  man.     Why  think  you  to  affright 
770      The  Greeks  ?    We  are  not  so  unus'd  to  war. 
Nor  are  we  driven  hither  by  your  might ; 

But  by  the  hand  of  Jove  afflicted  are. 
Hector,  I  know,  to  bum  our  ships  you  think; 
But  we  have  bands  as  good  the  ^ps  to  save, 
775  And  Troy  will  first,  I  think,  int'  a^es  sink. 
And  shortly,  I  believe,  youll  wish  to  have 
And  pray  to  Jove  and  all  the  pow'rs  ou  high 
For  horses  that  run  faster  than  hawks  fly. 
That  from  the  ships  you  may  go  speedily, 
780       This  said,  an  eagle  dexter  presently 

Flew  over  them.     And  they  Jove's  prodigy 

Keceived  gladly  with  a  mighty  cry. 
Then  thus  to  Ajax  Hector  did  reply. 
Ajax,  you  love  to  prate  and  brag  and  lie. 
785  0  that  the  son  of  Jove  as  sure  were  I, 
And  had  been  certainly  conceived  by 
Juno,  Jove's  wife,  and  as  a  Deity 

Like  Pallas  and  Apollo  ne'er  to  die, 
As  I  am  sure  great  woe  will  fall  this  day 
790       Upon  the  Argives  all  and  then  be  kill'd, 
If  for  the  coming  of  my  spear  thou  stay. 

And  doga  and  kites  shall  eat  thee  in  the  field. 
This  said,  he  led  away.     The  Trojans  shout. 
So  do  the  Argives,  and  resolv'd  to  try 
795  The  power  of  their  foes  with  courage  stout. 

The  nobe  on  both  sides  went  up  to  the  sky. 
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Now  Nestor  with  Macaon  drinking  sat, 

And  heard  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fighting  to 

And  to  him  said  :  Macaon,  hear  you  that  ? 
The  noise  is  greater  much  than  'twas  before. 
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5  Let  Hecamede  o'er  the  fire  set  water,  jjB^  XTV. 

And  wash  away  the  blood  from  off  your  sore,  > , ' 

While  I  go  hence  and  see  what  is  the  matter.  Juno,  by  the 

But  at  the  wine  sit  you  still  as  before.  help  of  Venus, 

This  said,  he  took  up  Thrasymedes'  shield,  «"I^,  wwu 

10      And  Thrasymedes,  his  son,  took  up  his,  Neptune  amiat- 

And  with  a  good  sharp  spear  went  to  the  field  ;  eth  the  Greeks. 

And  going  forth,  a  shameful  sight  he  sees. 
The  Trojans  chasing,  while  the  Argives  fly, 

And  down  unto  the  ground  was  torn  their  walL 
15  And  then,  as  when  a  wave  is  raised  high 

By  secret  gales,  on  neither  side  can  fall, 
Until  some  certain  and  prevailing  wind 

Commandeth  in  the  air  :  so  Nestor  stood. 
And  with  two  thoughts  distracted  was  his  mind. 
20       Sometimes  to  go  t'  Atrides  he  thought  good. 
And  sometimes  to  the  battle.     But  at  last 

Resolved,  unto  Agamemnon  goes. 
Whilst  shidds  and  helmets,  all  the  way  he  past, 

Resounded  in  his  ears  with  frequent  blows. 
25  And  as  he  went,  the  wounded  chiefs  he  met, 

Ulysses,  Agamemnon,  Diomed. 
For  far  off  from  the  fight  the  ships  were  set, 

And  close  unto  the  shore  lay  at  a  head. 
Only  the  foremost  haul*d  were  to  the  plain, 
30      And  dose  astern  of  those  was  built  the  wall. 
For  with  so  many  ships  they  cross'd  the  main. 

That  near  the  field  they  could  not  place  them  alL 
But  side-by-side  along  the  shore  they  lay. 

And  took  up  all  the  compass  of  the  bay. 
35  The  wounded  men,  to  look  upon  the  fray, 

Help'd  by  their  spears,  went  softly  on  the  way, 
Griev'd  at  the  heart,  and  met  with  Nestor  there. 

Who,  with  his  coming,  made  them  more  afraid. 
And  when  unto  them  Nestor  was  come  near, 
10      Then  Agamemnon  spake,  and  to  him  said  : 
O  Nestor,  glory  of  the  Argive  nation, 

I  am  ohsdd  that  Hector  will  make  good 
That  which  he  promised  once  in  his  oration. 

Before  the  Trojans,  when  he  boasting  stood. 
15  I  never  will  to  Troy  come  back,  said  he, 

Till  I  have  slain  these  Greeks,  and  set  on  fire 
Their  ships.     And  now  performed  it  will  be. 

Oh,  strange !     Do  all  the  other  Greeks  conspire 
Against  me  with  Achilles,  Thetis*  son, 
»0      And  therefore  are  resolved  not  to  fight  ? 
nris  plain,  said  Nestor,  some  such  thing  is  done, 

Else  Jove  himself  could  not  with  all  his  might 
Have  made  such  work.     The  wall  is  broken  down, 

In  whichy  to  save  ourselves  we  did  confide ; 

VOL.  X.  M 
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55  And  at  tlie  ships  th^  fight,  nor  wu  it  known, 
Nor  could  it  be  observed  on  which  side 
Tlie  Greeks  that  fightin*;  were,  were  most  diatresl, 

So  thick  to  th'  ground  in  ev'ry  part  they  fill. 
But  let's  consult  what  course  to  take  were  best, 
60       If  counsel  can  do  anv  thing  at  alL 
eth  iheOnekL  But  that  we  all  should  light  111  not  advise. 

For  what  can  wounded  men  in  battle  do? 
To  Nestor,  Agamemnon  then  replies, — 
Nestor,  since  now  the  war  is  brought  unto 
65  Our  ships,  and  that,  nor  wall,  nor  trench  does  good, 
And  much  the  Argives  suffer'd  have  who  thought 
Their  wall  for  all  the  Trojans  would  have  stood. 
And  all  our  hopes  built  on  it  come  to  nought. 
For  though  I  know  Jove  once  wati  to  us  kind, 
70       Yet  now  I  see  our  ruin  he  designs. 

And  pleasure  takes  in  changing  of  his  mind. 

And  aids  the  Trojans  whilst  our  hands  he  hinds. 
Let's  all  to  what  I  saying  am  agree. 

The  ships  that  neareRl  lie  to  the  sea-side, 
75  Drown  down  into  the  water  let  them  be. 

And  there  till  night  let  them  at  anchor  ride. 
And  if  the  Trojans  then  give  over  fight. 

We'll  fetch  away  the  rest.     For  'tia  less  shame 
A  danger  to  eschew,  although  by  night, 
Sp       Than  needlessly  to  perish  in  the  same. 
Ulysses  frowning  on  him  then  replied  : 

Atrides,  what  a  word  have  you  let  fall  ? 
You  ought  of  cowards  to  hove  been  the  guide. 
And  not  of  us  Achicans  general. 
85  For  we  by  Jove  are  fram'd  for  actions  high. 
And  to  achieve  the  wars  wc  undertake. 
How  dangerous  soever,  or  to  die. 

And  must  we  now  the  siege  of  Troy  fonake. 
And  af^r  so  much  labour  lost  go  hence  ? 
90       Peace  1  let  no  other  Greek  hear  what  you  sij. 
Who  would  have  said  this  that  bad  common  senK, 

And  whom  so  great  an  army  did  obey  ? 
Nor  is,  in  how  to  fly,  your  counsel  right. 

Must  we  our  ships  draw  down  from  off  the  eliore, 
95  And  at  the  same  time  with  the  Trojani  fight. 

Who  now  rejoice,  but  would  do  Uien  much  more. 
And  we  that  fight  be  utterly  destroy'd? 

For  they  that  were  at  anchor  on  the  mala 
Would  go  their  way  the  danger  to  avoid. 
100       Thus  by  your  counsel  we  should  all  be  slain. 
Atrides  to  him  then  this  answer  gave  : 
Ulysses,  your  reproof  is  very  smart ; 
Yet  not  command  but  counsel  'twas  I  gave, 
And  better  I  would  hear  with  all  my  heart. 
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And  so  you  shaU,  said  Diomed,  and  though  I^IB,  xiV. 

Amongst  you  all  the  youngest  man  I  be,  • , 

Be  not  oifended  with  it.     For  you  know  Juno,  bj  the 

That  born  I  am  of  a  good  family.  ^P  of  Veoo*, 

For  Portheus  three  worthy  sons  begat,  IS^,  wWUi 

In  Calydon  and  Pleuron  they  all  dwelled;  NqitaneanUt. 

Melas,  and  Agrius,  and  CEneus,  that  etla  the  Greeks. 

The  other  two  in  deeds  of  arms  excelled. 
Of  him  my  father,  Tydeus,  was  the  son. 

But  in  exile  at  Ai^os  led  his  life. 
And  of  Adrastus'  daughters  married  one, 

And  great  possessions  had  he  with  his  wife; 
And  there  a  rich  and  noble  house  did  keep. 

For  com,  and  wine,  and  fruit  he  had  much  ground, 
And  in  his  pastures  had  great  store  of  sheep, 

And  chiefly  was  for  chivalry  renown'd. 
Therefore,  my  counsel,  if  you  find  it  good. 

You  should  not  for  my  person  take  amiss. 
Since  I  dare  fight  and  am  of  noble  blood. 

The  counsel  I  shall  give  you  now  is  this  : 
Let  ev'ry  man  unto  the  battle  go. 

And  place  the  wounded  out  o'th'  reach  o'th'  shot, 
That  they  encourage  may  against  the  foe. 

Those  discontented  men  that  fight  would  not. 
This  said,  they  went  together  to  the  fight. 

Which,  Neptune  spjing,  did  not  idle  stand, 
But,  like  unto  an  aged  man  in  sight. 

Came  in,  and  took  Atrides  by  the  hand. 
Achilles'  hearty  said  he,  now  leaps  to  see 

The  slaughter  of  the  Argives,  and  the  flight, 
And  joys  therein,  so  little  wit  has  he. 

May  death  and  shame  upon  him  for  it  light ! 
Atrides,  do  not  all  the  Gods  mistrust. 

For  sure  I  am  youll  aided  be  by  some. 
And  see  the  Trojans  fill  the  air  with  dust, 

As  from  your  ships  they  fly  to  Diura. 
This  said,  amongst  the  Greeks  he  went  about. 

And  loud,  as  if  nine  or  ten  thousand  men 
Together  on  a  plain  had  made  a  shout. 

He  shouted,  and  the  Greeks  took  heart  again. 
Now  Juno  standing  on  Olympus  high, 

Her  brother  mongst  the  Argives  saw  with  joy. 
And  Jove  on  Ida  with  an  angry  eye  ; 

And  in  her  mind  consid'ring  was  which  way 
To  cozen  him.     And  was  resolv'd,  at  last. 

To  go  to  Ida  to  him  finely  drest. 
And  after  she  had  by  him  been  embrac'd. 

To  bind  him  fast,  in  gentle  sleep  to  rest 
Then  went  she  to  her  chamber,  which  her  son 

Vulcan  had  for  her  made,  with  door-posts  high, 

M  2 
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155  And  solid  doors,  which  of  the  Gods  not  oat 
Could  open  but  herself,  such  mjsteiy 
Was  in  the  lock  and  key.     Then  went  she  in, 

And  fast  she  lock'd  the  door,  and  there  ikiDe 

She  with  ambrosia  cleane'd  her  dainty  skin, 

160       Till  not  a  speck  unmeet  was  left  thereon. 

Mil  tlM  Gncb.  Then  'noints  herself  with  sweet  ambrosian  ol, 

That  as  unto  the  house  of  Jove  she  went, 

The  scent  thereof  difTus'd  was  all  the  while 

Throughout  the  space 'twixt  th'enrth  and  GnnuMnt. 

165  Then  comb'd  and  plaited  she  her  golden  hwr, 

And  cloth'd  herself  with  her  ambrosian  vest, 
And  many  figures  on't  embroid'red  were. 

And  with  gold  buttons  button'd  at  her  breast 
A  hundred  tassels  at  her  girdle  hung. 
170       And  wore  a  precious  pendant  at  her  ear 
Of  three  rich  gems.     And  over  all  she  flung 

A  dainty  scarf,  by  which  they  cover'd  were. 
Then  on  her  tender  feet  she  tied  her  shoes. 

And  when  herself  she  fully  had  array'd 
175  From  out  her  chamber  presently  she  goes. 

And  Venus  took  aside  and  to  her  said, 
Sweet  child,  I  come  a  favour  to  request; 

But  tell  me,  will  you  grant  it,  yea  or  nay. 
I  fear  you  bear  me  ill  will  in  your  breast, 
180       'Cause  I  for  th'  Argives  am,  nnd  you  for  Tioj. 
And  Venus  to  her  snswer  made  and  said, 

Juno,  Jove's  sister,  do  not  from  me  hide 
Your  mind,  which  to  my  power  shall  be  obey'd. 

Juno  to  Venus  then  again  replied, 
185  Lend  me  Desire  and  Love,  by  which  you  tame 

Both  mortal  men  and  the  immortal  Gods. 
For  to  OccanuB  I  going  am, 

And  Tethys,  far  from  hence,  that  are  at  odd!. 
For  when  beneath  the  earth  Jove  Saturn  sent, 
190       1  was  by  them  receiv'd  and  cherished. 
But  now  with  one  another  discontent, 

They  will  not  come  together  in  one  bed. 
If  by  diis  means  I  him  can  get  within 

Love's  arms  again,  no  jar  shall  them  divide, 
195  And  I  from  both  shall  love  and  honour  win. 

And  Venus  then  again  to  her  replied, 
Juno,  Jove's  wife  and  sister,  your  request 

Cannot  by  me,  nor  ought  to  be  denied. 
And  as  she  spake,  she  from  about  her  breast 
200       The  fine  enchanting  girdle  straight  untied; 
Wherein  embroid'red  were  love  and  desire, 

Soothing,  and  comfort,  that  sufficient  were, 
A  heart,  though  very  wise,  to  set  on  fire. 

And  to  her  hands  she  puts  it,  and  sud,  Herc^ 
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205  Take  it     There's  nothing  wanting  that  you  need  "LIB.  XIV. 

When  you  would  have  a  man  or  God  beguiled.  > , — ^ 

Put  it  but  in  your  bosom,  you  will  speed.  Juno,  bv  the 

So  Juno  did,  and  as  she  did  it  smiled.  U  ^eth^jlr"** 

And  to  the  house  of  Jove  then  Venus  goes.  adwD.  whUst 

210      But  Juno  o'er  ^mathia,  and  all  Neptune  msist. 

Pierra,  and  all  the  Thracian  snows,  eUi  the  Greeks. 

And  never  on  the  ground  her  foot  lets  fall. 
And  from  the  mountain  Athos  o  er  the  deep, 

And  came  to  Lemnos  where  king  Thoas  sway'd. 
215  And  there  she  met  the  gentle  Grod  of  sleep. 

And  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  to  him  said. 
Sweet  Sleep,  to  whom  both  men  and  Gods  all  bow. 

If  ever  with  my  will  you  did  comply, 
Deny  not  what  I  shall  request  you  now. 
220       Diffuse  sound  sleep  a  while  upon  Jove's  eye. 
As  soon  as  he  with  love  is  satisfied. 

And  I  will  thank  you  for  it  whilst  I  live. 
And  from  ray  hand  you  shall  receive  beside, 

A  chair  of  beaten  gold  which  111  you  give ; 
225  Vulcan  my  son  shall  make  it  curiously, 

Togetlier  with  a  foot-stool  for  your  foot. 
And  Sleep  to  Juno  then  made  such  reply. 

As  if  he  were  afraid  and  durst  not  do't. 
Juno,  said  he,  if  'twere  another  God, 
230       Though  Ocean  the  great  sire  of  tliem  all, 
I  durst  upon  his  eyes  have  softly  trod. 

But  not  on  Jove's,  unless  he  for  me  call. 
Your  order  once,  like  this,  I  did  obey 

Before,  when  Hercules,  Jove's  mighty  son, 
235  Went  off  to  sea  after  he  conquer'd  Troy. 

Meanwhile  the  strong  unruly  Winds  set  on 
By  you,  with  mighty  blasts  at  sea  arose, 

Aoid  from  his  best  friends  hurried  him  in  pain, 
And  at  the  last  tlirew  him  ashore  at  Coos. 
240      But  Jupiter,  when  he  awoke  again. 

The  Grods  at  home  he  all  tost  up  and  down. 

And  chiefly  would  of  me  have  had  a  sight. 
Into  the  sea  then  sure  I  had  been  thrown, 

But  that  I  fled,  and  was  conceal'd  by  Night, 
245  Till  of  his  anger  blunted  was  the  edge. 

For  Night  great  power  has  with  Gods  and  men. 
And  loth  was  Jove  to  break  her  privilege. 

T'encourage  him  then  Juno  said  again* 
D'ye  think  Jove  will  as  angry  be  for  Troy, 
250      As  he  was  then  for  Hercules  his  son  ? 
But  go.     Pasiphae  you  shall  enjoy  ; 

She's  fair  and  young,  and  of  my  Graces  one, 
And  with  you  as  a  wife  shall  always  stay. 

C^Dtenty  said  Sleep ;  but  I  will  have  you  swear 
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2SS  By  Stjx.    Come,  on  tb«  earth  now  ooe  hand  )tj, 

The  other  un  the  sea,  that  witness  hear 
Hay  all  the  Gods  below,  that  Juno  will 

Give  me  the  Grace  Fasipbae  to  wife, 
Anil  that  OB  wife  she  shall  dwell  with  meatiU, 
260       That  love  her  dearlj  as  I  do  mj  life. 
Then  Juno,  as  she  was  required,  sware 

By  all  the  Bubtartarian  Gods,  by  name 
The  Titans  and  the  brood  of  Saturn  are. 

And  then  together  both  from  Lemnos  came 
265  To  Lectos,  at  the  foot  of  Ida  hill. 

And  o'er  the  woods  upward  their  way  they  toot 
But  out  of  sight  of  Jove  there  Sleep  stood  still  i 

And  as  they  went  the  wood  below  them  shook' 
Then  Sleep  went  up  into  a  high  fir  tree, 
270       And  there  he  sat  in  Ukeneas  of  a  fowl, 

All  eover'd  o'er  with  boagfas  and  leaves  was  be, 

Call'd  Chalcis  by  the  Gods,  by  us  an  owL 
Juno  went  on  to  Gai^arus,  where  Jove 

Saw  her  and  met  her  with  no  less  desire 
275  Than  when  the  first  time  to  enjoy  her  love 

Witliout  their  parents'  knowledge  he  lay  by  ber. 
And  Jove  then  standing  by  her  very  near. 

What  made  you  from  Olympus  come,  said  be, 
Neither  your  car  nor  horses  have  you  here. 
280       Deceitfully  then  to  him  answer'd  she, 
I  going  am  upon  a  visit  now 

To  th'  father  ami  the  mother  of  the  Gods, 
Oceanns  and  Tetliys  ;  who,  you  know, 

Uid  bring  me  up.     For  now  they  are  at  odds, 
285  And  angry  he  abstaineth  from  her  bed. 

But  if  I  can  1  reconcile  them  will. 
The  horses  that  me  brought  unharnessed 

Attend  me  at  the  foot  of  Ida  hill. 
But  that  I  from  Olympus  hither  came, 
290       Was  that  I  would  not  such  a  journey  take, 
And  not  make  you  acquainted  with  the  same. 

This  said,  to  Juno  Jove  again  thus  spake. 
You  may,  said  lie,  at  any  time  do  that. 

But  let  us  now  with  love  ourselves  delight. 
295  For  never  yet  upon  my  heart  love  sat 

For  woman  or  for  Godilcss  with  such  might. 
Not  when  upon  the  wife  of  Ixion 

The  wise  Perithous  I  did  beget ; 
Nor  when  the  fair  maid  l)anae  I  won 
300       niat  brought  forth  godlike  Perseus;  nor  yet, 
When  by  Kuropa  I  two  children  got, 

niinos  and  Kliadamaut,  both  famous  men. 
For  her  J  nor  St-mtle,  when  I  begot 

Bucchus,  man's  joy;  nor  lor  AlcmcDB,  «r1>en 
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50.5  I  Hercules  begot,  my  lusty  boy  ;  H3^  XIV, 

Nor  Ceres,  Leto,  nor  yourself  till  now, , ' 

So  much  I  long  your  beauty  to  enjoy.  Jnn«,  by »!»« 

Fierce  Cronides,  then  answered  Juno,  how  ?  1^^'^P  of  Venus, 

On  Ida  top,  for  some  o'  th'  Gods  to  spy,  ^^p  ^^Jj^^^ 

'10      And  tell  it  to  the  rest  to  make  them  sport  ?  Nc-pume  wvuhi. 

Then  so  ashamed  of  it  shall  be  I,  eiU  the  Gnx-ks. 

That  I  shall  never  after  come  to  court. 
Yon  have  a  chamber  without  chink  or  hole. 
Made  you  by  Mulciber,  my  son,  whereat 
lo  Neither  the  sun  nor  any  living  soul 

Can  peep.     Gro  thither  if  you  will  do  that. 
And  Jove  to  Juno  then  again  i*eplied. 

That  man  or  Grod  shall  see  us  do  not  fear  ; 
With  such  a  cloud  of  gold  I  will  us  hide, 
20      As  to  the  Sun  himself  we'll  not  appear. 
This  said,  within  his  arms  his  wife  he  caught. 
Whilst  under  them  the  Earth  made  to  arise 
Great  store  of  saffron,  hyacinth,  and  lote. 
There  pleased  Jupiter  with  Juno  lies, 
25  Closely  concealed  in  a  cloud  of  gold. 

Away  went  Sleep  unto  the  Argive  fleet. 
And  speaking  there  to  Neptune  said.  Be  bold. 

And  help  the  Greeks  awhile.    Jove  cannot  see't. 
I  clos'd  his  eyes  as  he  by  Juno  lay. 
30      Hell  soon  awake  ;  but  help  the  Greeks  till  then, 
Who  now  before  the  Trojans  dare  not  stay. 

This  said.  Sleep  went  amongst  the  tribes  of  men, 
And  Neptune  to  the  Argive  ranks,  and  cried, — 
Shall  Hector  think  to  get  the  victory 
36  Because  Achilles  is  not  on  our  side  ? 

No.     Of  Achilles  little  need  would  be 
If  every  man  would  his  companion  cheer. 
But  now  the  counsel  I  shall  give  obey : 
Arm  every  man  himself  with  a  good  s})ear, 
40      And  shield,  and  helmet  strong,  and  come  away. 
And  follow  me.     I'll  lead  you  to  the  field. 

Hector,  though  bold,  my  coming  will  not  stay. 
But  let  the  best  man  take  the  largest  shield. 
And  to  a  weaker  put  his  own  away. 
45  This  said,  well  pleased  were  the  Argives  all ; 

The  wounded  princes  arm'd  themselves  each  one  ; 
Kang  Agamemnon  first,  the  general ; 

Ulysses  and  Tydides  then  put  on 
Their  arms,  and  every  way  the  field  they  range, 
oO      Surveying  men  and  arms ;  and  all  along 

Make  weak  men  with  their  betters  annours  change, 
Aiid  give  their  heavy  arms  to  men  more  strong. 
Tlius  armed  all,  and  Neptune  at  the  head. 

Who  with  a  great  and  long  bword  in  his  hand, 
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£55  Went  brandiBhii^  as  if' t  had  lightened. 

To  th'  fight  tbej'  go  ;  no  man  dnrat  Um  widnttfi 
And  Hector,  with  the  Trojans  well  arrsT'd, 

On  th'  other  side  came  on.     And  then  heffa, 
Betwixt  the  Greeks  that  had  the  Grod  tm  tiif 
360      And  those  of  Troy  led  hy  a  valiant  man, 
A  cruel  fight.     And  high  the  sea  arose 

Up  to  the  ahips  and  tents.     And  presently, 
With  Alalaes  the  migh^  armies  close  ; 
And  up  unto  the  heavens  went  the  cry. 
365  So  loud  as  now,  the  sea  did  never  roar, 

When  beaten  'twas  int'  heaps  by  Boreas; 
Nor  wind,  when  in  the  woods  great  oaks  it  ton 

Up  by  the  roots,  nor  th'  wood  when  fir'd  it  hk. 
And  here  did  Hector  first  b^n  the  fight, 
370      And  at  the  greater  Ajax  threw  his  spear, 
Which  hit  him ;  but  upon  two  belts  did  light. 

Which  one  upon  another  lying  were, — 
One  of  his  sword,  the  other  of  his  shield. 
Hector  was  angry  that  in  vain  he  flung, 
375  For  he  was  in  great  hope  he  bad  him  kill'd. 
And  now  retired  badcward  to  the  throng. 
Then  Ajax  in  his  h&nd  look  up  a  stone. 

Of  those  to  which  the  Greeks  their  tJiips  did  tjt, 
For  there  amongst  their  feet  lay  many  a  mie, 
380       And  at  him,  as  he  parted,  lets  it  fly; 
And  as  a  top  he  made  it  flying  spin. 
It  but  a  little  o'er  his  buckler  flew. 
And  hit  him  'twixt  his  buckler  and  his  chin. 
Upon  the  breast,  and  to  the  ground  him  threw. 
SHo  As  when  an  oak  is  overthrown  by  thunder. 

Which  known  is  cas'ly  by  the  brimstone  bukU, 
Men  look  upon't  with  horror  and  with  wonder ; 

So  gazed  they  at  Hector  when  he  fell. 
And  from  his  hands  went  out  both  shield  and  (petfi 
390       And  liclmct  from  bis  head  :  and  with  great  07 
The  Greeks  rush  on,  and  in  fair  hope  they  were 

To  gnin  his  body,  and  ttieir  spears  let  fly. 
But  all  in  vain.     For  by  I'olydamos, 
Divine  JEnea?,  and  Agcnor,  and 
.19.5  Sarpedon,  and  by  Glaucus  sav'd  be  was. 

Who  all  before  him  with  their  bucklers  stand. 
Him  friends  then  from  Ihc  battle  him  convey'd 

Unto  his  chariot  and  charioteer, 
That  close  behind  the  stjuadrons  for  him  stay'd, 
400       And  in  his  car  tow'nls  Ilium  him  bear. 
But  ut  the  foni  of  Xanthus,  by  the  way, 

lliey  |>ourcd  water  on  his  face,  and  then, 
lu  little  time,  as  on  the  grunnil  he  lay, 
Hl'  brcatb'd,  and  came  unto  himself  again. 
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405  Then  sitting  on  his  knees,  he  cast  up  blood ;  LJB.  XIV. 

And  backward  fell  unto  the  ground  again  :  ^ — -» — ^ 

Upon  his  ejes  again  the  darkness  stood,  Juno,  bj  the 

For  of  the  stroke  remained  still  the  pain.  j^'^^th^m"** 

The  Greeks,  as  soon  as  they  saw  Hector  gone,  J^^*    ^^^ 

410      Took  heart,  and  on  the  Trojans  fiercer  were.  Nrptnne  amist. 

Then  Ajax,  of  OileUS  the  son,  eth  the  Greeks. 

Slew  Satnius,  son  of  Enops,  with  his  spear. 
His  mother,  Neis,  was  a  very  fine 
Njrmph  of  the  river  Satnius.     Of  the  same, 
415  Enops  upon  the  bank  sat  keeping  kine. 

And  on  her  got  a  son  called  by  that  name. 
Him  Ajax  now  struck  through  the  flank  and  slew  ; 

Then  for  the  body  there  was  much  ado. 
At  him  Polydamas  a  spear  then  threw, 
420      Which  Prothoenor's  shoulder  pierced  through. 
And  on  his  hands  into  the  dust  he  fell. 

To  th'  Greeks  then,  boasting,  said  Polydamas, 
I  have  not  thrown  in  vain.     I  know  full  well 
That  one  Greek  or  another  taken  't  has 
425  To  lean  on  as  a  staff  i'  th'  way  to  Hell. 

At  this,  the  Greeks  were  griev'd,  but  specially 
The  heart  of  Telamonius  did  swell. 

For  Prothoenor  slain  did  near  him  lie  ; 
And  with  his  spear  threw  at  Polydamas, 
430       Who  nimbly  Ic^pt  aside  and  it  declin'd. 
But  by  Archelocus  receiv'd  it  was, 

Antenor  8  son,  whose  death  the  Fates  design'd. 
Who  having  on  his  neck  receiv'd  the  wound, 
His  forehead,  and  his  eyes,  and  lips,  and  nose, 
435  Before  his  legs  or  knees  came  to  the  ground. 
Then  Ajax  took  his  turn,  and  at  it  crows. 
Polydamas,  said  he,  was  Prothoenor 

As  good  a  man  in  your  own  estimation. 
As  this  man  that  was  brother  to  Antenor, 
440       Or  son  ?     For  he  is  not  unlike  that  generation. 
This  said  he,  though  he  well  knew  who  it  was. 

Then  Promachus,  as  he  drew  off  the  dead, 
Was  killed  by  a  spear  from  Acamas. 
And  in  it  Acamas  then  gloried. 
445  Argives,  said  he,  great  threat'ners  as  you  arc 
You  vulnerable  arc  as  well  as  we, 
And  no  less  subject  to  the  chance  of  war. 

How  quiet  Promachus  now  lies  you  see. 
And  so  I  hope  ere  long  you  all  stinll  lie. 
450       My  brother  not  long  unrcvcnged  lay. 
Tis  good  you  see  to  have  a  brother  nigh. 

And  when  he  this  had  said  lie  went  away. 
Peneleus  then  went  to  throw  Iiis  s|M»ar 
At  Acamas,  but  Acama.'^  wiu>  gone. 
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455  But  7et  he  threw  and  kiU'd  another  tber^ 

niones,  of  PhorboB  th'  otdj  bod, 

A  roan  much  favonred  bjr  Mercaiy. 

The  spear  beneath  hU  ej'ebrow  enter*!)  in, 

And  to  the  ground  fell  down  the  bloody  qre, 

460       The  spear  went  on  onto  the  brain  within. 

Then  sitting  down  with  both  his  handa  oatipreid, 

The  deadl;  spear  yet  sticking  in  hia  eye, 
Penelens  with  bis  sword  cuta  off  bis  head. 
Which  to  the  groand  with  helmet  on  lUd  fly. 
465  Then  looking  up,  be  to  the  Trojans  said. 

Tell  this  in  Troy.     And  let  his  parents  rnouni- 
For  Promochus'j  wife  will  not  be  joy'd, 

When  we  without  her  husband  shall  return. 
This  said,  the  Trojans  stricken  were  with  fear, 
470      And  look'd  about  each  une  which  way  to  fly. 
Now  tell  me.  Muse,  who  and  by  whom  slain  were 

When  they  pursu'd  the  flying  enemy. 
Great  Aj&x  first,  the  son  of  Telamon, 
Killed  the  Mysian  leader,  Hyrtias, 
475  Of  Gyrtias  the  strong  and  valiant  son  ; 
Antiloclius  tlien  killed  Uermerus 
And  Phalces.     By  Ueriones  were  slain 
Ilippotiun  and  Morys.     Teucer  slew 
Prothon  and  Periphetes,  good  men  twain. 
480       At  Hyjicrenor  then  Atride^  threw. 

And  gave  him  on  the  flank  a  cruel  wound, 

And  where  the  spear  went  in,  bb  life  went  out. 
And  suddenly  he  fell  unto  the  ground. 
And  on  his  eyes  sat  darkness  all  about. 
■iSS  But  he  that  for  the  greater  number  slew. 
The  lesser  Ajax  wos,  Oileus'  son. 
'Twua  hard  to  scape  when  Ajax  did  pursue  ; 
For  of  the  Argives  all  he  best  could  run. 
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JiipitiT  flWflk«  WuKN  flying  Ihey  had  pass'd  the  ditch  and  wall, 
■n.1  »n.ba»r  'iiiyy  J,,  jiij.  |n,i.^.(,  mid  (1,,,  chariots  sUy'd, 

foT't'tawiii  Uh'  With  loss  of  many  mt'u,  and  looking  |>aJc. 
Gmki  BguD  lo  And  Jove,  uwiik'd,  istood  and  the  field  suncy'ii, 
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5  And  saw  the  Greeks  pursue,  and  Trojans  fly,  XIB.  XV. 

And  Neptune  with  the  Greeks,  and  Hector  kid , 

Upon  the  plain,  his  friends  there  sitting  hj,  their  ships,  sua 

And  not  a  little  of  his  life  afraid,  fi"^*"  «^' 

For  gasping  he  scarce  able  was  to  draw  '^^^   ^.~^ 

10      His  breath,  and  blood  abundance  vonuted,  is  the  fifth  battle. 

Nor  knew  his  friends.     When  Jupiter  him  saw. 

Offended  his  condition  pitied. 
And  then  on  Juno  fiercely  look'd  and  said, 

Juno,  I  see  all  this  is  done  by  you  ; 
!6  And  if  you  for  it  with  a  whip  were  paid, 

'Twould  be  no  more  than  for  your  work  is  due. 
Have  you  forgot  how  once  you  swung  i'  th'  air, 

And  had  two  anvils  hanging  at  your  feet. 
Tour  hand  with  a  gold  chain  tied  to  my  chair  ? 
.^0      Though  sorry  were  the  other  Gods  to  see't ; 
Yet  had  I  any  seen  but  go  about 

Your  manacles  or  shadcles  to  untie, 
I  from  the  sill  of  heaven  had  thrown  him  out. 

And  strengthless  made  him  on  the  earth  to  lie. 
io  I  was  not  so  much  griev'd  for  Hercules 

When  Boreas,  set  on  by  you,  arose 
As  he  went  off*  from  Troy,  enrag'd  the  seas. 

And  at  the  last  threw  him  ashore  at  Coos. 
But  I  to  Argos  brought  him  safe  again. 
U)      And  this  I  now  repeat,  that  you  may  try 
Whether  you  likely  are  to  lose  or  gain. 

Abusing  our  familiarity. 
This  said,  the  Goddess  Juno,  struck  with  fear, 

By  Earth,  said  she,  and  Heaven  about  it  spread, 
55  By  Styx,  which  is  our  greatest  oath,  I  swear. 

And  by  your  life,  and  by  our  nuptial  bed, 
I  never  did  to  Neptune  speak  a  word. 

To  hurt  the  Trojans,  or  the  Greeks  to  aid ; 
But  all  he  did  was  of  his  own  accord, 
k)      By  pity  only  and  compassion  sway'd. 
And  from  henceforward  I  will  him  advise. 

Seeing  what  way  you  lead,  the  same  to  take. 
Tlien  Jupiter  with  favourable  eyes 

On  Juno  look'd,  and  thus  unto  her  spake. 
15  Juno,  if  we  were  both  one  way  inclin'd, 

Neptune  would  quickly  with  us  both  comply. 
Now  if  your  words  dissent  not  from  your  mind. 

Go  'mongst  the  other  Gods,  and  presently 
Bid  Iris  and  Apollo  to  me  come. 
30      For  Iris  unto  Neptune  I  will  send, 
To  bid  him  leave  tlie  battle  and  go  home. 

To  Hector  and  tlie  Trojans  I  intend 
To  send  Apollo,  to  give  Hector  might, 

And  cure  him  of  his  puiu,  that  he  may  load 
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55  The  Trojans  on,  and  pnt  tbe  Greeks  to  flight, 

That  TheUs'  sod  may  aee  tbem  scattered; 
And  he  shall  send  Patrocltu  to  the  field. 

Who  shall  tbe  Trojans  rout  and  kill  my  son 
Sarpedon,  and  himself  shall  then  be  kill'd 
60       Bj  Hector's  spear.     And  afW  that  is  dme, 
Achilles  in  revenge  again  shall  fight. 

And  hj  his  hand  stout  Hector  shall  be  kill'd  t 
Under  the  nails  of  Troy,  i'  th'  Trojans'  sight, 

And  beaten  be  the  TVojans  from  tbe  field, 
65  Till  Troy  by  Pallas'  counsel  taken  be. 

Nor  till  1  have  performed  all  1  stud 
To  Thetis,  aupplicating  at  my  knee. 

Let  any  God  presume  the  Greeks  to  aid. 
This  said,  went  Juno  to  Olympus  high. 
70       As  when  a  man  looks  o'er  an  ample  plain. 
To  any  distance  quickly  goes  his  eye; 

So  swiftly  Juno  went  with  little  pain, 
And  found  the  Gods  at  wine  together  set. 

And  at  her  coming  in  they  all  stood  up. 
"5  But  Themia  forward  went  and  Jono  me^ 

And  to  her  Lund  delivered  the  cup, 
And  said.  You  look  as  if  you  frighted  were 

By  Jupiter  for  something.     But  what  is't? 
You  know,  said  Juno,  that  he  is  severe  ; 
80       And  you  sliall  hear  the  matter  if  you  list. 
Together  with  the  other  Gods,  though  bad. 

They  will  not  all  contented  with  it  be; 
But  some  of  them  will  troubled  be  and  sad. 

And  griev'd  was  she,  though  speaking  smilingly. 
85  Tlien  Juno  went  up  to  her  throne,  and  sat ; 

And  unto  all  the  Gods  spake  angrily, 
How  mad,  said  she,  or  foolish  are  we,  that 

Are  thinking  how  agun  Jove's  hands  to  tie, 
Who,  careless  and  unmov'd  on  Ida  hill, 
90       Knows  hisown  strength,  and  docs  our  plotGdesfH^ 
And  therefore  what  he  sends,  be't  good  or  ill, 

Well  take  it  patiently,  if  we  be  wise. 
Nor  must  the  God  of  war  on  Jove  complain, 

Or  in  rebellion  against  him  rise 
95  Because  his  son  Ascolaphus  is  slain. 

At  this,  with  both  his  hands  Mars  clapp'd  bis  thigV 
And  to  the  Gods  above  complaining  said, 

Pardon  me,  Gods  ;  I  will  reven'ge  my  son, 
And  'mongst  the  Argivcs  go  and  give  them  aid, 
100       Though  I  should  lie  amongst  the  dead.     Then  cfi 
He  puts  his  armour,  and  gives  order  to 

Terror  and  Flight  his  chariot  to  prepare ; 
And  then  there  had  been  twice  as  much  ado 

Tappeaiie  Jove's  anger  ere  it  came  to  war, 
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)5  If  Pallas  had  not  (for  the  Grods  afraid)  LiB,  xv. 

Pluck'd  off  his  helmet,  and  set  up  his  spear,  ^ . ' 

And  puird  his  buckler  off,  and  to  him  said,  Jupiier  ttwalm 

Fool,  Bedlam,  what !  have  you  no  ears  to  hear  ?         »'»^  "^n^  •^•j 
You  hear  what  news  now  Juno  brings  from  Jove.  Neptune. 

10      And  if  jou  care  not  though  yourself  be  lost, 
Tet  let  the  danger  of  us  all  you  move. 

For  Jove  will  leave  both  Greek  and  Trojan  host. 
And,  coming  hither,  seize  us  one  by  one. 

And  never  ask  who  guilty  is  or  not. 
15  Therefore  give  over  vexing  for  your  son. 

For  better  men  than  he,  by  Grods  begot. 
Already  here  have  been  and  shall  be  slain. 

The  Gods  cannot  preserve  their  children  all. 
This  said,  she  brought  Mars  to  his  place  again. 
K)       And  Juno  to  their  houses  went  to  call 
Iris  and  Phoebus.     You  must  go,  said  she. 

To  Jove  on  Ida.     What  you  are  to  do. 
You  will  by  Jove  himself  informed  be. 

As  soon  as  you  his  presence  come  into. 
15  Her  message  done,  Juno  resumes  her  place, 

Iris  and  Phoebus  down  to  Ida  fly, 
And  finding  Jove,  stood  still  before  his  face. 

Nor  look'd  he  on  them  with  an  angry  eye ; 
For  soon  they  did  his  wife's  command  obey. 
]0      Then  speaking  first  to  Iris,  Go,  said  he. 
To  Neptune  quickly,  tell  him  what  I  say. 

Bid  him  no  longer  at  the  battle  be. 
But  either  go  t'Olympus  to  the  Gods, 

Or  to  the  sea.     If  he  will  neither  do, 
15  Bid  him  consider  if  there  be  no  odds 

As  well  in  strength  as  age  between  us  two. 
He  knows  that  all  the  other  Grods  me  fear, 

And  for  my  coming  dareth  none  to  stay, 
As  strong  as  to  himself  he  doth  appear. 
40      This  said,  swift-footed  Iris  went  her  way 
From  Ida  hill,  and  Jove  without  delay. 

And  swift  as  any  cloud  before  the  winds. 
Came  down  unto  the  battle  before  Troy, 

And  there  amongst  the  Argives  Neptune  finds, 
45  And  going  to  his  side,  I  came,  said  she. 

To  speak  with  you  a  word  or  two  from  Jove. 
You  must  not  in  the  war  a  party  be. 

He  bids  you  go  up  to  the  Gods  above. 
Or  down  to  th'  sea,  where  lies  your  own  command. 
50      If  you  refuse,  he  threatens  you  with  war. 
And  bids  you  have  a  care  t'avoid  his  hand  ; 

And  th'elder  is,  he  says,  and  stronger  far. 
Which  you  yourself,  he  thinks,  will  not  deny. 

Since  th'other  Gods  of  him  stand  all  in  awe. 
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155  Neptune  to  this  replTJng,  first  spdce  bi^: 

Good  as  he  is,  said  he,  it  is  not  Irnw, 
Thua  to  usurp  upon  1117  liberty. 

For  SODS  and  heirs  of  Saturn  we  were  three. 
Begot  on  Rhea.     Pluto,  Jove,  and  L 
160       Bjr  lot  the  rule  o'  th'  waters  came  to  roe. 
To  Jove  the  government  of  heaven  fell. 

And  of  the  clouds,  and  the  ethereal  dtf. 
To  Pluto  dariinees,  and  the  rule  of  hell. 

E)arth  and  Oljmpus  did  as  common  lie. 
165  Let  Jove  then  with  his  share  contented  be. 

And  not  encroach  on  me.     For  well  'tis  known 
I  hold  not  anj  thing  of  him  in  fee, 

But  live  as  he  should  do,  upon  mj  own. 

He  should  not  unto  me  such  language  nse, 

no       But  to  his  children,  that  will  be  afraid. 

And  dare  not  what  he  bids  them  to  refuse. 

Thus  Neptune  spake.     Again  then  Iris  mid, 
Neptune,  shall  I  this  hmighty  answer  carry 

To  Jove  ?     And  will  you  that  I  with  it  go 

175  As  'tis  ?     The  wise  their  minds  oft  vary  ; 

And  Furies  on  the  eldest  wait  you  know. 
So  she  to  him.     Then  Neptune  thus  to  her. 

Iris,  this  word  was  spoken  in  good  eeastm. 
Much  worth,  1  see,  is  a  wise  messenger. 
180       But  I  was  vex'd,  because  thus  without  reason, 
When  I  his  equal  am  by  birth  and  lot, 

Jove  uses  me  ns  if  I  were  his  slave. 
Well.     For  the  present,  cross  him  I  wilt  not, 

Though  1  be  vex'd.     That  answer  let  him  have- 
185  And  further,  that  if  he  without  consent 

Of  me,  Athena,  Juno,  Mercury, 
And  Vulcau,  Troy  shall  spare,  our  discontent 

For  th"  Aleves'  wrong  implacable  will  be. 
And  when  he  this  had  said  be  fight  forbears, 
190       Nor  any  longer  'mongst  the  Argives  stay'd, 
But  div'd  into  the  sea  o'er  head  and  cars. 

Then  Jove  unto  Apollo  spake,  and  said. 
To  Hector  go ;  for  Neptune  now  is  gone 

For  fear  of  my  displeasure  ;  had  he  stay'd, 
195  The  sons  of  Saturn  of  our  war  had  known. 

'Twas  wisely  done  of  him  my  hand  t'  avtnd. 
And  better  both  for  hiin  and  me  ;  but  go. 

And  shaking  your  great  shield,  the  Greeks  affrig'' 
And  strengtiien  Hector,  and  encourage  so 
200       That  he  the  Argive  lords  may  put  to  flight. 
And  follow  them  down  to  the  Hellespont, 

And  make  them  for  their  hollow  ships  to  fight. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?     Ill  think  upon't. 

For  I  intend  not  to  destroy  them  quite. 
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^  This  said,  Apollo  left  his  father  Jove,  LJB.  XV. 

And  down  he  came  to  Troy  from  Ida  hill,  ^ , ' 

Swift  as  a  falcon  flying  at  a  dove,  Hector  cba»eth 

And  Hector  on  the  ground  found  sitting  still,  *^"^.^"*^^ 

Not  laid,  but  to  his  senses  come  anew,  2!?p° 

0       Ajid  freely  breathing,  although  very  weak. 
And  very  well  his  friends  about  hira  knew. 

lliere  Phoebus  standing  nigh  did  to  him  speak. 
Hector,  said  he,  why  sit  you  here  alone  ? 
O,  kindest  of  the  Grods,  said  he,  you  know 
15  That  Ajax  wounded  has  me  with  a  stone, 
So  that  I  am  disabled  with  the  blow. 
And  once  to-day  I  thought  I  should  have  gone 

To  Erebus  with  other  shadows  dim  ; 
With  such  a  force  he  threw  the  mighty  stone. 
10      Then  thus  again  Apollo  answered  him. 
Hector,  I  Phoebus  am,  and  hither  come 

From  Jove,  against  the  Greeks  to  give  you  aid, 
And  ever  have  wish'd  well  to  Ilium. 

Lead  to  the  ships  your  troops.     Be  not  afraid. 
15  Hector  at  this  encourag'd  was  again. 

And  as  a  horse  at  rack  and  manger  fed. 
Breaking  his  headstall,  scuds  upon  the  plain. 

And  high  into  the  air  he  holds  his  head. 
His  mane  upon  his  shoulders  plays  with  th'  air, 
M)       And  proud  is  in  his  freedom  to  behold 
The  pleasant  river  and  the  pastures  fair, 

To  which  he  had  accustom'd  been  of  old. 
And  swiftly  to  the  same  is  carried  ; 

So  swiftly  now  went  Hector  to  each  part, 
^  And  in  the  field  his  troops  encouraged. 
Alter  Apollo  once  had  giv'n  him  heart. 
But  as  when  swains  with  curs  to  chase  a  roe. 
Go  forth  into  the  field,  and  with  their  cry 
Rouse  a  fierce  lion,  they  the  prey  let  go 
40      To  save  itself  i'  th'  woods  or  rochers  high, 
And  both  the  men  and  dogs  are  forced  to  fly  ; 

Jnst  so  the  Greeks  whilst  they  in  bodies  fight, 
They  save  themselves ;  but  seeing  Hector  nigh, 
TTiey  troubled  were,  and  lost  their  courage  quite. 
45  Then  to  them  spake  Thoas,  Andnemon's  son. 
Well  skill'd  at  distance  or  at  hand  to  fight. 
Amongst  th'  ^tolians  better  there  was  none. 

And  few  compare  with  him  for  counsel  might. 
0  strange,  said  he,  what  wondVous  sight  is  this ! 
50      I  verily  thought  Hector  had  been  slain 
By  Ajax'  hand.     But  see  he  risen  is. 

Some  God  or  other  rais'd  him  has  again. 
He  kill'd  us  has  already  many  men, 
And  many  more  is  likely  now  to  slay. 
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255  Pot  Jupiter  defends  him  now  as  then. 

But  come,  let  all  mj  coansel  now  obejr. 
Let  us  tbat  most  pretend  to  fortitude 

Stay  here  embattl'd  to  receive  the  foe, 
And  U>  the  ships  send  back  the  mnltitnde. 
260       For  thither,  I  think.  Hector  dares  not  go ; 
This  counsel  was  approv'd,  and  then  Btood  out 

AJax,  Idomeneus,  Merioaes, 
Teucer,  Meges,  and  such  as  were  nioet  stoo^ 

And  one  battalion  was  made  of  these, 
265  Th'  impresuon  of  Hector  to  sustain. 

Till  to  the  ships  the  rest  retreated  were. 
And  Hector  with  his  trw^  came  on  amain, 

Himself  the  foremost  shaking  his  long  qietr. 
Apollo  march'd  before  him  to  the  field, 
370       Concealing  in  a  cloud  his  glorious  head, 
And  carried  in  his  hand  a  shining  shield. 

Which  whosoever  laid  his  eyes  on  fled. 
Twas  made  at  first  by  Uulciber,  and  then 

Given  to  Jove  when  he  came  down  to  flgltt 
275  Against  the  squadrons  of  rebellious  men, 

To  make  them  fly  the  field  at  the  first  sight 
Expecting  Hector,  close  the  Aleves  stand. 

And  loud  and  sharp  on  both  sides  was  theciyi 
And  many  a  spear  from  every  lusty  hand, 
280       And  in  the  air,  arrows  abundant  fly, 

And  spears  ;  whereof  some  fljnng  home  did  kill, 

And  others  would  have  done,  but  short  tbey  fdL 
As  long  as  Phtebus  did  his  shield  bold  still. 

Many  a  soul  on  both  sides  flew  to  HelL 
285  When  shaking  it,  he  made  the  Argives  see  't, 

They  stricken  were  with  fear  and  suddenly 
Their  heavy  hearts  fell  down  into  their  feet, 

And  then  tbey  made  all  haste  they  could  to  fly- 
And  as  a  herd  or  fiock  is  frighted  when 
290       A  wolf  or  lion  coming  on  tbey  see, 
And  no  assistance  have  of  dt^s  or  men ; 

So  th*  Aigives  scatter'd  before  Hector  flee. 
Then  slun  by  Hector  was  Arcesilaus, 

And  Stichius  who  the  Bceotians  led. 
295  The  other  a  good  friend  of  Mnesteos  was  ; 

Both  killed  were  by  Hector  as  they  fled  ; 
^neas  Medon  slew,  and  lasus. 

Medon  was  little  Ajas'  bastard  brother. 
And  lived  from  his  father  Oileus, 
300       By  th'  instigation  of  his  stepmother 
Eriopis,  whose  brother  he  had  slain. 

And  ISsus  th'  Athenian  leader  was. 
But  back  to  Athens  led  them  not  again. 

His  father  was  Sphelus  Bucalidas. 
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Mecestes  alain  was  bj  Polydamas. 

Polites  Echius  slew  in  the  first  fight, 
And  Clonius  bj  Agenor  killed  was ; 

And  Deiochus  bj  Paris  in  the  flight. 
Whilst  from  the  foe  each  one  his  armour  takes, 

The  flying  Greeks  into  the  ditch  leap'd  all, 
And  there  encumber'd  mightily  with  stakes, 

Were  forced  to  retire  within  the  wall. 
Then  Hector  roared  to  the  Trojans,  saying, 

On  to  the  ships,  and  let  the  dead  men  lie. 
ril  be  his  death  whom  ever  I  find  staying. 

Nor  shall  he  buried  be  or  burned  by 
His  friends  and  kin,  but  in  the  fields  of  Troy 

Be  left  for  dogs  to  tear  and  haul  about. 
This  said,  unto  ^e  ships  he  drave  away. 

By  th'  Trojans  follow'd  with  a  mighty  shout. 
Phoebus  before  them  march'd,  and  with  his  foot 

Into  the  trench  threw  down  the  earth  again, 
And  made  an  easy  and  plain  passage  through't 

As  far  as  one  a  spear  can  well  hurl,  when 
He  hurleth  for  a  wager.     To  the  wall 

The  Trojans  go,  Apollo  there  again 
Before  them  is,  and  eas'ly  makes  it  fall, 

As  children  when  themselves  they  entertain 
With  making  pretty  things  upon  the  sands, 

Then  comes  into  their  heads  another  toy. 
And  down  they  push  this  with  their  feet  or  hands ; 

So  easily  Apollo  did  destroy 
The  Argives'  mighty  work,  and  bring  the  fight 

Again  unto  the  ships.     Where  now  they  pray'd, 
And  one  another's  courage  did  excite. 

Nestor  to  heav'n  held  up  his  hands  and  said, 
0  Jove,  if  you  the  sacrifice  accepted  have 

Of  any  Greek  before  he  hither  came. 
And  promis'd  that  the  army  you  would  save, 

0,  at  our  prayer,  now  perform  the  same; 
Let  us  not  perish  by  the  Trojans  here. 

Hius  Nestor  pray'd,  and  then  Jove  thundered. 
Declaring  that  his  prayers  granted  were. 

At  this  the  Trojans  were  encouraged, 
And  by  their  hopes  interpreting  Jove's  mind. 

Upon  the  Greeks  with  greater  fury  fall. 
As  when  a  wave  is  thrown  by  some  great  wind 

Into  a  ship,  so  pass'd  they  at  the  wall. 
And  to  the  ships  they  went  with  horse  and  car. 

The  Greeks  went  up  into  their  ships  to  fight. 
And  with  long  spears,  made  for  a  naval  war 

And  pointed  well  with  brass,  and  shining  bright, 
The  Greeks  and  Trojans  push  at  one  another. 

These  mounted  stood  upon  their  chari'ts  high, 
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35S  And  higher  on  their  black  diipB  Btood  the  oAer. 

PatrocIoB,  that  till  now  Bat  qnietlj, 
Because  the  fight  was  onl;  at  the  wall, 

And  to  Eurjrpylua  his  care  applied 
And  med'cines  fit  to  cure  his  wounds  witlial, 
360       And  sat  dieconrsing  with  him  b7  his  ride, 
Now  when  he  eaw  the  Trojans  were  within. 

And  of  the  Argives  heard  the  wofnl  cries, 
And  saw  the  fear  and  danger  they  were  in, 

With  both  his  hands  then  clapped  he  hia  thighs. 
366  Enrypylus,  Boid  he,  I  cannot  stay ; 

For  mightily  increased  is  th'  aSray. 
Tonr  wound  be  dressed  by  your  servant  may, 

But  to  Achilles  I  must  go  away. 
Who  knows  but  I  may  win  him  at  the  last 
370       To  help  the  Greeks  ?     This  said,  away  he  wsdI, 
And  left  Eurypylus,  and  made  what  haste 

He  could  to  get  tinto  Achilles'  tent. 
Meanwhile  the  victory  no  way  inclin'd. 

Neither  the  Greeks  could  make  the  Trojuu  fl;> 
375  Nor  yet  the  Trojans,  as  they  had  design'd, 

Back  from  the  ships  could  force  the  enemy; 
But  level  hung  the  wings  of  victory. 

As  when  two  scales  are  charg'd  with  equal  «eigl<t) 
Made  by  the  art  of  Pallas  curiously, 
380       The  beam  lies  level  in  the  air  and  straight. 
And  at  one  time  at  divers  ships  they  fought 

Directly  unto  Ajax  Hector  went. 
And  there  sharp  fighting  was  one  ship  about 

Hector  to  bum,  Ajaz  to  save  it  meant 
385  Here  Ajax,  with  a  long  spear  in  his  hand, 

Killed  Caletor,  Hector's  brother's  son, 
As  he  was  coming  with  a  flaming  brand 

To  fire  the  ship,  and  died  before  'twas  done. 
This  Hector  saw,  and  to  his  fellows  cried, 
390       Trojans  and  friends,  defend  the  body  dead 
Of  Clytius'  son,  and  shrink  not  from  my  side. 

And  as  he  spake  his  long  spear  from  him  lied, 
Which,  aim'd  at  Ajax,  fell  on  Lycophron, 

A  man  that  was  to  Ajax  very  dear, 
395  But  bom  at  Cythera,  and  Mastor's  son, 

That  having  kill'd  a  man  durst  not  stay  there. 
But  unto  Ajax  fled,  and  with  him  staid. 

Till  now  by  Hector's  spear  struck  through  the  Iw*" 
He  died.     Ilien  Ajax  to  his  brother  said, 
400       Teucer,  our  friend  Mastorides  is  dead. 

You  know  how  much  we  honour'd  him  at  home. 

'Tis  Hector  that  has  slain  him.     Where  are  W* 
Your  deadly  arrows  ?     And  what  is  become 

Of  Ph<Bbus'  gift,  your  so  egregious  bow  ? 
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Which  Teucer  hearing,  quickly  with  him  was 

With  bow  and  quiver  in  his  hand,  and  shot 
And  slew  the  servant  of  Poljdamas, 

That  had  the  guiding  of  his  chariot, 
Clitus  by  name,  who  while  in  vain  he  sought 

B7  dnving  to  where  hottest  was  the  fight, 
From  Hector  and  the  Trojans  thanks  t'  have  got. 

The  fatal  arrow  on  his  neck  did  light. 
Then  down  he  feU.     The  frighted  horses  shook 

The  empty  car.     Then  came  Poljdamas, 
And  by  the  heads  the  cap'ring  horses  took, 

And  sets  Astynous  in  Clytus'  place ; 
And  gave  him  a  strict  charge  to  hold  them  nigh, 

But  not  to  come  with  them  into  the  fight. 
Then  Teucer  lets  another  arrow  fiy 

At  Hector,  which  if  it  had  hit  him  right, 
He  never  at  the  ships  again  had  fought. 

But  Jupiter  was  pleas'd  to  save  him  now. 
And  brake  the  bow-string.     Then  in  vain  flew  out 

The  arrow,  and  into  the  dust  the  bow. 
And  Teucer  to  his  brother  made  his  moan. 

Ajax,  said  he,  is't  not  a  wondrous  thing  ? 
My  bow  is  started  from  my  hand  and  gone, 

Some  God  or  other  broken  has  the  string. 
Yet  new  'twas  made  this  morning  purposely 

To  last  all  day.     Teucer,  said  Ajax  then, 
Cannot  you  let  your  bow  and  quiver  lie. 

And  fight  with  spear  in  hand  like  other  men, 
And  give  unto  the  Greeks  encouragement  ? 

No.     Though  the  Gods  above  should  in  their  hate 
To  let  the  Trojans  take  our  ships  be  bent, 

Tet  let  us  sell  them  at  a  lusty  rate. 
Teucer  then  laid  his  bow  up  in  his  tent, 

And  arm'd  himself  with  helmet  and  with  shield, 
And  a  good  spear,  and  back  to  Ajax  went, 

And  found  him  where  he  left  him  in  the  field. 
When  Hector  saw  that  Teucer's  noble  bow 

Was  useless  now,  he  to  his  squadrons  cried, 
Trojans  and  Lycians,  come  on  boldly  now. 

For  Teucer  now  his  bow  hath  laid  aside. 
Jove  brake  the  string.     I  saw  it  with  these  eyes. 

For  easily  it  may  discerned  be 
To  whom  the  hand  of  Jove  intends  the  prize. 

And  to  whom  he  denies  the  victory. 
And  now  upon  our  side  he  is  you  see, 

And  from  the  Greeks  their  courage  takes  away. 
Ihen  to  the  ships  let's  go  courageously. 

And  let  the  fear  of  death  no  man  dismay. 
For  why  should  any  of  us  fear  to  die  ? 

When  for  his  country  'tis,  it  is  no  shame. 

N  3 
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Hector  chaseth 
theGreeka 
again  to  their 
ships. 
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45S  And  if  we  make  the  enemy  to  flj, 

SfLv'd  ore  his  wife  and  children,  gooda,  ind  nune. 
Whilst  Hector  thus  the  Trojana  did  exdte, 

Ajax  uato  the  Argivea  8i»ke,  and  said. 
We  must  now  either  put  oar  foes  to  flight, 
460       Or  make  account  we  shall  be  all  desm^d. 
If  Hector  here  to  bum  our  ships  ^Mmld  diuxe, 

Can  you  go  home  again,  d'je  think,  a-foot? 
He  calleth  on  his  men  ;  'tis  not  to  dance, 

But  fire  our  ships,  if  we  will  let  him  do't 
465  For  us  'lis  better  in  close  fight  to  die 

Here  all  at  once,  or  get  the  victoij. 
Than  here,  God  knows  how  long,  consumii^  U^ 

And  peck  in  vain  at  a  weak  enemj. 
Thus  Ajax  rais'd  the  courage  of  th'  Achoans. 
470       Then  Hector  slew  the  son  of  Perimed, 
Stichius  that  had  command  of  the  PhocKani. 

And  Ajax  slew  Laodamas  that  led 
The  TVojan  foot,  and  was  Antenor's  son. 

And  Otus  by  Folydamas  was  slain, 
476  Otus,  that  led  the  bold  Epeians  on. 

And  was  a  friend  of  Meges.     He  agun 
A  spear  threw  at  Folydamas,  and  miss'd ; 

For  Phoebus  kindness  bad  for  Pantbua'  son, 
And  with  a  present  wit  did  him  assist 
480       To  turn  about  and  let  the  spear  go  on. 

And  Ci'cesmus  there  receiv'd  it  on  bis  breast, 

And  down  he  fell.     Then  Dolops,  Lampus'  son, 
(Lampus,  that  was  of  living  men  the  best, 

And  grandchild  of  the  King  Laomedon) 
485  To  be  reveng'd,  at  Meges  threw  his  spear. 

Which  pass'd  his  shield,  but  in  his  breastplate  s(ui 
(The  breastplate  which  his  father  used  to  wear, 

With  many  plies  of  strong  mail  overlaid. 
And  giveo  was  to  Phyleus  bj  his  guest 
490       At  Ephjre,  wherewith,  in  martial  strife. 

From  deadly  strokes  of  spears  to  save  his  breast, 

And  of  his  son  it  now  preserv'd  the  life). 
But  MegcG  Dolops  hit  upon  the  head. 

And  from  his  crest  struck  off  the  goodly  niaiDi 
495  Which  he  but  newly  then  bad  dyed  red. 

But  Dolops  still  the  fight  did  well  maintain. 
Till  Menelaus  stole  unto  his  side. 

And  struck  him  through  the  shoulder  with  his  ^^' 
No  longer  stood  he  then,  but  fell  and  died, 
500       And  both  of  them  to  strip  him  going  were. 
And  Hector  then  call'd  out  to  ai\  his  kin. 

And  unto  Menalippus  specially, 
Who,  while  the- Greeks  were  absent,  lived  in 

Percote,  and  took  care  of  tJi'  busbandi?. 
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5  But  when  the  Argive  fleet  to  Troy  was  come«  UB.  xv. 

He  then  retum'd  his  country  to  defend,  ^ • ' 

And  liv'd  in  Priam's  house  at  Bium,  Hector  chaMth 

And  proud  the  Trojans  were  of  such  a  friend,  the  Greek* 

And  lov'd  he  was  by  Priam  as  his  son.  ^"  ^  ^**"' 

)     And  now  unto  him  Hector  spake,  and  said. 
Have  we  for  Dolops  no  compassion, 

Or  to  defend  his  body  are  afraid  ? 
Come,  follow  me.     We  must  no  longer  play 

At  distance  with  the  Greeks,  but  either  they 
i  Must  utterly  deface  the  town  of  Troy, 

And  kill  us  all,  or  we  them  all  destroy. 
This  said,  away  they  both  together  went 

To  save  the  body  of  their  cousin  dead ; 
And  Ajax,  with  a  contrary  intent, 
'      His  Argives  to  the  fight  encouraged. 
Argives,  said  he,  to  honour  have  an  eye, 

And  of  your  fellows'  censures  have  a  care ; 
For  shun  are  always  more  of  those  that  fly 

Than  those  that  of  base  flight  ashamed  are. 
This  said,  though  of  it  no  great  need  there  was 

Amongst  the  Greeks,  they  presently  obey'd, 
And  at  the  ships  stood  like  an  hedge  of  brass ; 

But  on  came  Hector,  not  at  all  afraid. 
T  Antilochus  then  Menelaus  said. 

Amongst  us  there  is  none  that  better  can 
Both  fight  and  run.     Why  should  you  be  afraid 

To  leap  unto  the  throng  and  kill  your  man  ? 
This  said,  away  again  went  Menelaus. 

Antilochus  leapt  out  before  the  rest. 
And  threw  his  spear  at  Menalippus,  as 

He  coming  was,  and  hit  him  on  the  breast. 
No  sooner  was  he  fallen  to  the  ground, 

Than  to  the  spoil  Antilochus  ran  in. 
As  quick  as  when  upon  a  deer  a  hound 

Runs  in,  that  by  the  hunter  kill'd  had  been. 
But  soon  as  he  saw  Hector  coming  on, 

As  valiant  as  he  was,  he  durst  not  stay ; 
But  as  some  wild  beast  that  had  mischief  done. 

Ere  people  could  assemble,  ran  away. 
The  Trojans  followed  him  with  clamour  loud. 

And  spears  abundance  after  him  they  threw. 
But  he  ran  on,  and  got  into  the  crowd. 

But  they  unto  the  ships  the  Greeks  pursue ; 
For  Jupiter  to  make  his  promise  good 

To  Thetis,  hitherto  the  Greeks  dismay'd. 
And  in  the  battle  with  the  Trojans  stood. 

Until  he  had  performed  all  he  said ; 
But  meant  to  stay  no  longer  with  them,  than 

To  see  some  Argive  ship  with  fire  to  shine^ 
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555  And  then  to  let  the  Greeks  praTail  again. 
From  the  beginning  such  was  his  demgn 
In  aiding  Hector,  who  now  furionslj 

Went  on  like  Man,  or  like  fire  in  a  wood, 

With  foam  about  his  mouth,  and  fire  in's  eje. 

560       And  Jove  himself  came  down,  and  o'er  him  stood, 

To  save  him  when  he  wu  hemm'd  in  by  fbec^ 

And  honour  him,  since  'twas  his  destii^ 
That  not  long  after  he  bis  life  should  lose, 
And  bj  none  but  Achilles'  hand  should  die. 
565  Now  Hector,  looking  where  the  best  men  stood, 
And  armed  best,  tried  first  to  break  in  there. 
Keen  as  he  was,  he  there  could  do  no  good ; 
So  close  they  join'd  to  one  another  were, 
And  stuck  like  great  stones  in  a  tow'r  or  rock, 
570       That  of  the  boist'rous  winds  and  billows  high 
Which  break  upon  it,  Btill  endures  the  ediock. 

Then  Hector  other  places  went  to  tiy. 
And  through  he  pass'd.     Then  as  a  wave  high  gron, 
When  in  foul  weather  forced  by  the  wind 
575  Under  dark  clouds,  into  a  ship  is  thrown, 

The  mist  and  roaring  etuis  bring  to  the  nuDd 
Of  the  poor  seamen  nothing  but  to  die ; 

So  frighted  were  the  Greeks.     But  forward  be 
Still  went ;  and  as  wheu  in  the  meadows  I^ 
580       The  river's  side  thousands  of  kine  there  be, 
And  th'  herdsmen  see  a  lion  to  them  oome, 

But  with  a  wild  beast  know  not  how  to  fight. 
Some  go  before  them,  and  behind  them  some. 
The  lion  falleth  on  them  in  their  sight, 
585  Between  both  ends,  and  killeth  only  one, 

The  rest  all  fly ;  so  th'  Aleves  all,  before 
Hector  and  Jupiter,  dispersed  run, 

But  only  one  was  killed,  and  no  more. 
And  Periphetes  'twas,  the  worthy  son 
590       Of  an  unworthy  father,  Copreus,  who. 
When  any  labour  great  was  to  be  done 
By  Hercules,  did  from  Eurysthens  go 
As  messenger,  to  carry  the  commands. 
But  Periphetes  virtue  wanted  none. 
595  His  feet  were  swift,  and  valiant  were  his  haods, 
A  wiser  man  Mycena  had  not  one. 
But  slain  he  was;  for  as  he  tuiu'd  to  fly. 

He  trod  upon  the  edge  of  his  own  shield, 
And  overthrown,  upon  his  back  did  lie  ; 
600       And  with  a  stab  of  Hector's  spear  was  kiU'd. 
His  friends,  though  many  standing  by  him  were^ 
And  griev'd  to  see  him  fall,  did  him  no  good, 
For  ev'ry  one  now  for  himself  did  fear. 
And  out  of  Hector's  way  kept  all  he  could. 
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^  The  Greeks  retreated  were  no  farther  jet,  I,IB.  xv. 

Than  to  between  the  first  and  second  row  ^ . " 

Of  th'  Argive  ships ;  but  forc'd  that  place  to  quit,         The  Mttofiljtx. 

Near  to  their  tents  themselves  they  rally  now, 
Where  Nestor  them  encouraged  again. 
O     Argiyes,  my  friends,  be  valiant  now,  said  he. 
And,  if  at  any  time,  now  play  the  men. 

Of  one  another's  censures  fearful  be. 
Besides,  by  what  you  should  be  moved  most, 

Tour  parents,  children,  wives,  and  goods  and  land, 
6  Whether  you  have  them  still,  or  have  them  lost, 

I  you  conjure  against  the  foe  to  stand. 
This  Nestor  said,  the  Argives  to  excite : 

And  Pallas  from  them  took  the  mist  again. 
That  they  might  see  who  did,  who  did  not  fight, 
H)     Both  at  the  ships  and  elsewhere  on  the  plun. 
But  Ajax  Telamonius  thought  not  good 

To  stay  with  other  Argives  in  the  throng. 
But  up  into  a  ship  he  went  and  stood, 

With  a  ship's  spear  twenty-two  cubits  long. 
•5  As  when  a  man  that  taught  has  been  to  guide 

Four  horses  at  a  time,  and  in  his  hand 
Holdeth  their  reins  while  they  go  side  by  side. 

And  people  on  the  way  admiring  stand. 
He  from  one  horse  unto  another  skips, 
^     And  makes  them  run  together  to  the  town ; 
So  Ajax  o'er  the  Argives'  ranged  ships 

To  save  them,  and  the  tents,  ran  up  and  down. 
And  terribly  unto  the  Argives  cried 

To  play  the  men.     Nor  Hector  'mongst  his  troops 
^  Could  be  persuaded  longer  to  abide ; 

But  suddenly  as  a  black  eagle  stoops 
At  a  great  flock  of  geese,  or  cranes,  or  swans. 

So  Hector  of  the  Argive  ships  to  one 
Flew  down,  and  Jove,  with  his  puissant  hands, 
^      Behind  him  marching,  always  push'd  him  on. 
Then  at  the  ships  the  fight  began  again. 

More  cruel  than  before.     You  would  have  said 
They  had  no  sense  of  weariness  or  pain, 

So  mightily  they  all  about  them  laid. 
S  The  Greeks  were  in  despair  of  their  return. 

The  Trojans  thought  the  Argive  lords  to  rout. 
And  all  the  ships  that  brought  them  thither  bum. 

Thus  minded  on  each  side,  they  fiercely  fought. 
Upon  a  ship  then  Hector  laid  his  hand, 
0      Which  brought  Protesilaus  unto  Troy, 
But  never  back  unto  his  native  land. 

For  this  good  ship  they  one  another  slay. 
Arrows  and  darts  no  longer  flew  about ; 

But  now  with  battle-axes  of  great  strength, 
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65.5  In  one  another's  reacb  they  stood  and  fougl 

And  with  great  spesrs,  and  of  a  mighty  len|. 
And  great  keen  swords,  whereof  from  dyiog  hanil« 

Abundance  fell  on  either  side  to  th'  ground ; 
And  cover'd  were  with  streaming  blood  the  sands, 
660       That  gushed  out  from  many  a  ghastly  wound. 
But  Hector  on  the  ship  his  hand  held  fast. 
And  to  his  Trojona  call'd  aloud  for  fire. 
This  day,  said  he,  requites  our  ill  days  past; 
To  burn  these  ships  Jove  with  ua  doth  conspire. 
665  And  set  on  fire  they  had  been  long  ago 

(For  I  would  gladly  at  the  ships  have  fought) 
But  that  the  senate  would  nut  have  it  so. 

And  kept  both  you  and  me  from  going  out. 
But  though  by  Jove  then  smitten  were  their  heara, 
670       Yet  boldly  now  himself  he  leads  us  on. 

This  said,  the  Trojans  bravely  play  their  parts. 

And  with  more  vigour  fought  than  they  hiul  Jonc. 
Then  on  the  decic  no  longer  Ajax  staid. 
So  many  spears  went  singing  by  his  head. 
675  For  if  he  ihere  had  stood  he  was  afraid 

'ITiat  some  unlucky  spear  would  strike  him  ileml; 
And  lo  the  far  side  of  the  sliip  retreats, 

Leaving  the  deek,  which  fenceless  was  and- 
And  sut  upon  one  of  the  rower's  seate, 
680       And  still  upon  the  Trojans  kept  his  eye. 
And  thence  he  from  the  fire  the  ship  dera  ' 

And  terribly  on  tli'  Argive  heroes  calls 
To  do  their  best     We  have,  said  he,  do  f 
Behind  to  save  our  lives,  nor  better  walls' 
68o  Than  those  we  made ;  nor  any  city  nigh. 
That  can  or  willing  are  our  part  lo  take. 
But  for  from  home,  in  hostile  ground  we  lie 

And  hemmed  in  are  by  the  briny  lake ; 

And  nothing  can  redeem  us  but  our  hands. 

690       This  said,  he  look'd  about  him  furioualy. 

To  see  if  any  durst  approach  with  bi-ands. 

Resolved  to  kill  him  that  with  fire  came  nigh. 
And  many  to  the  ship  with  fire  were  sent 
By  Hector ;  but  when  they  approached  near) 
695  AJax  continually  did  them  prevent, 

And  twelve  he  killed  with  his  naval  spenr. 
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Thus  fiercely  fought  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks.  lib.  XVI. 

And  with  Achilles  was  Patroclus  now,  ^ ■ ' 

With  tears  abundance  running  down  his  cheeks.  The  sixth  battle. 

Like  springs  that  from  a  high  rock  streaming  flow.  P®  ~^  ^[  f^ 

-  ^T  f        A    LMi  •  -J  troclu»,  and  his 

0  No  sooner  hmi  Achilles  weeping  spied,  death/ 

But  pitied  him.     Why  weep  you  so,  said  he, 
Like  a  child  running  by  his  mother's  side, 

And  holding  by  her  coat,  would  carried  be  ? 
Bring  you  some  news  that  none  but  you  can  teU  ? 
10      MenOetins  and  Peleus  still  do  live 
At  Phthia  with  the  Myrmidons,  and  well. 

J£  not,  we  both  have  cause  enough  to  grieve. 
Or  is  it  that  the  Greeks  are  slaughtered  so, 
And  fall  before  their  ships  ?    'Tis  for  their  pride ! 
15  Speak,  what's  the  matter,  that  we  both  may  know  ? 
Patroclus,  sobbing,  to  him  then  replied, 

0  son  of  Peleus,  of  all  Greeks  the  best. 
Forgive  me  if  in  this  necessity 

1  freely  speak.     They  that  excel  the  rest 
20      In  prowess,  at  the  ships  all  wounded  lie. 

Ulysses  wounded  is,  and  Diomed, 

And  Agamemnon,  and  Eurypylus, 
And  cor'd  may  be,  but  stand  us  in  no  stead ; 

Nor  does  your  virtue  any  good  to  us. 
26  0  Grods,  let  never  anger  in  me  dwell 

Like  this  of  yours.     If  you  cannot,  who  can 
llie  Trojans  from  the  Argive  fleet  repel. 

And  save  so  many  lives  ?     O  cruel  man ! 
The  noble  Peleus  sure  was  not  your  father ; 
30      Bom  of  the  Goddess  Thetis  you  were  not. 
Sprung  from  the  raging  sea  I  think  you  rather. 

And  that  by  some  hard  rock  you  were  begot. 
But  if  you  stand  upon  some  prophecy. 

Or  Thetis  have  forbidden  you  to  fight 
35  From  Jove,  yet  send  some  Myrmidons  with  me. 

That  I  may  to  the  Argives  give  some  light. 
But  in  your  armour  let  me  be  array'd. 

That  when  they  see  me  they  may  think  me  you, 
And  back  into  the  city  run  dismay'd, 
40      And  th'  Argives  wearied  take  breath  anew. 
For  long  the  Trojans  have  endur'd  the  fight ; 

And  if  fresh  enemies  they  coming  see. 
With  little  labour  they*ll  be  put  to  flight. 

And  leave  the  Argive  tents  and  navy  free. 
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45  Thus  prayed  he,  bnt  'gainst  hims^  he  pn^4 

And  nably  sued  to  cast  his  life  awaj. 
To  this  AchUles  answer  made  and  saii^ 

M7  dear  Patroclus,  what  is  this  yon  aay  ? 
I  BtBad  Dot  on,  nor  care  for  prophet^, 
50       Nor  yet  by  Jove  forbidden  am  to  fight; 
But  at  my  heart  it  IJetfa  grieroasly, 

Uy  equal  should  cypress  me  by  mere  mi^t 
A  town  I  woo,  in  which  we  found  great  prey  t 

For  my  reward  the  Greeks  gave  me  a  maid, 
55  Which  Agamemnon  from  me  took  away, 

Only  because  more  people  him  obejr'd, 
As  if  I  were  a  man  of  little  worth. 

But  let  that  pass.     Though  once  I  never  meant 
My  Myrmidons  should  with  the  Greeks  go  forth 
60      To  battle  till  the  foes  were  at  my  teot, 
Yet  since  the  Aigive  ships  with  such  a  mist 

Of  Trcjaus  on  the  shore  environ'd  lie, 
And  th'  Argives,  wanting  room,  can  scarce  resiBt, 

And  have  the  pow'r  of  Troy  for  enemy, 
65  Take  you  my  arms,  and  lead  nnto  the  6ght 

The  MynnidoDs.     The  Trojans  shall  not  see 
My  helmet  near  to  put  them  in  a  fright. 

If  Agamemnon  had  been  just  to  me, 
The  ditches  had  been  fill'd  with  Trojans  dead. 
70       But  DOW  into  the  very  camp  they  break ; 
Nor  can  resisted  be  by  Diomed. 

To  save  the  ships  Tydides  is  too  weak. 
Nor  can  that  hateful  mouth  of  Atrens'  son 

Be  heard  for  Hector,  who  the  air  doth  fill 
75  With  roaring  to  the  Trojans  to  fall  on. 

And  siioutiDg  of  the  Tri^ans  as  they  kilL 
Yet  BO,  Patroclus,  charge  them  lustily. 

For  fear  the  ships  should  all  be  set  on  fife ; 
Then  lost  the  Greeks  are  without  remedy, 
80       And  to  their  country  never  shall  retire. 
But  now  what  I  shall  say  give  ear  unto, 

To  th'  end  the  Greeks  may  honour  me,  and  send 
Briseis  back  with  gifts,  you  thus  must  do. 

When  you  have  fre^  the  ships,  there  make  an  eixl 
85  And  come  away.     If  Jove  give  you  success. 

No  longer  without  me  pursue  the  fight, 
'Twill  make  my  honour  with  the  Greeks  the  lees; 

Nor  in  the  slaugbter  take  so  much  delight 
As  to  proceed  up  to  the  walls  of  Troy, 
90       Lest  by  some  God  or  other  jon  be  check'd  i 
But  having  freed  the  ships  come  straight  away, 

Apollo  has  for  Troy  a  great  respect^ 
And  leave  both  sides  to  fight  upon  tlie  plain 

Till,  grant  it,  O  ye  Gods,  there  left  are  none 
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rou  and  I  the  town  of  Troj  to  gain, 
ins  they  to  one  another  tal^'d  alone. 

by  this  time  from  the  ship  was  gone, 
rc'd  by  the  spears  that  from  the  Trojans  flew, 
weak'ned  by  the  hand  of  Saturn's  son. 
•r  at  his  head  the  Trojans  alway  threw, 
forc'd  he  was  to  hold  his  great  shield  high, 
id  wearied  was  thereby  his  buckler-hand. 
I  spear  in  hand  no  Trojan  durst  come  nigh. 
It  pelting  him  with  spears  aloof  they  stand, 
sweat  ran  down  his  limbs,  nor  could  he  well, 
lough  mightily  for  breath  he  pull'd,  respire, 

tell  me.  Muses,  that  in  heaven  do  dwell, 
Dw  came  the  ship  first  to  be  set  on  fire  ? 
3.     Hector  with  his  broad-sword,  at  a  blow, 
[le  spear  of  Ajax  chanc'd  to  cut  in  twain, 
re  to  the  staff  the  head  was  fix'd,  and  so 
is  mighty  naval  spear  he  shook  in  vain: 
head  of  brass  flew  humming  to  the  ground. 
his  Ajax  saw,  and  frighted  was  to  see 
i  thus  the  counsel  of  the  Greeks  confound, 
3  give  unto  the  Trojans  victory, 

went  his  way.     Then  in  the  Trojans  came 
Ith  brands  of  flaming  fire ;  and  presently 

hind  part  of  the  ship  was  all  in  flame.  ' 
chiUes  with  his  hand  then  clapp'd  his  thigh, 
.  to  Patroclus  said,  a  flame  I  see 
ise  at  the  ships.     'Tis  time  that  you  were  gone, 

our  retreat  should  intercepted  be. 
way,  and  quickly  put  my  armour  on. 
\  said,  Patroclus  first  of  all  puts  on 
!is  boots  of  war,  and  to  his  legs  them  tied 
h  silver  clasps ;  and  next  of  Thetis'  son 
he  breast-plate  good  he  to  his  breast  applied, 
h  golden  stars  like  heaven  beautified, 
[is  sword  then  o'er  his  shoulder  he  puts  on, 
h  silver  studs  to  hang  down  by  his  side ; 
.nd  then  his  helmet,  shining  like  the  sun, 
puts  upon  his  head ;  and  last  of  all 
[e  took  two  spears  that  fit  were  for  his  hand. 

not  that  which  Achilles  fought  withal, 
or  that  none  but  Achilles  could  command, 
reat  and  strong  and  heavy  spear  it  was, 
[ade  of  an  ash  cut  down  i'  th'  woody  hill 
Pelius,  and  by  Chiron  given  'twas 
'o  Peleus,  his  mighty  foes  to  kill, 
in  to  Achillas'  car  Automedon 
lie  horses  Balius  and  Xanthus  tied, 
kt  were  by  2^phyru8  begotten  on 
^odarge,  feeding  by  the  ocean's  side ; 
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14S  And  at  tbeir  heads  bo  Pedofua  did  plar«, 

(A  liorae  he  look  at  Tbcbe  in  the  prey), 
Thiit  with  them  both  was  able  to  keep  pace. 

Though  he  were  mortal,  u)d  immcrtal  thi^. 
While  I^  hie  car  FatrocluB  arming  stands, 
150       Apace  &om  tent  to  tent  Achilles  runs, 
And  calleth  onto  those  that  had  commands. 

To  arm  and  bring  awaj  the  Myrmidrais. 
Then  came  they  and  about  Patroclus  stood. 

Like  wolves  that  on  a  lusty  stag  had  led, 
155  And  lapping  stain'd  the  river  with  his  blood, 

With  bellies  full  and  hearts  encouraged. 
When  they  t(^ether  were,  Achilles  then 

Appointed  who  i'  th'  Add  shooM  them 
To  Troy  he  ships  broDght  with  him  five  times  (en 
160       From  ev'ry  ship  came  fifty  mea  to  land. 
And  then  five  bodies  he  made  of  them  all. 

And  captaiDB  five  by  whom  they  led  should  be. 
But  was  himself  the  capttun-genenU, 

For  of  the  Myrmidons  the  king  was  he. 
165  Of  these  five  captains  one  Menesttus  was. 

Who  was  the  river  Sperchius  his  son, 
And  by  the  name  of  Boro  then  did  pass. 

His  mother  was  of  Feleus'  daughters  one. 
And  Polydora  was  her  name.     And  she 
]  70       To  PerieruB  had  been  married. 
And  for  his  wife  reputed  constantly 

Before  she  was  of  M'nestius  brought  to  bed. 
The  second  bands  were  by  Eudoros  led. 

The  BOD  of  Polymela,  a  fair  maid. 
175  Hermes  of  her  became  enamoured, 

As  at  a  dance  her  beaaty  he  surv^'d. 
It  was  upon  Diana's  holy  day 

He  saw  her  dancing,  and  at  night  be  got 
Unseen  into  her  bed  and  with  her  lay, 
180       And  his  brave  son  Eudorus  then  b^ot. 
To  Echecles  she  after  married. 

Her  father  Fhylas  to  him  took  her  son. 
And  anto  man's  estate  him  nourished. 

And  lot'd  no  less  than  if  t'  had  been  his  own. 
185  The  third  Fisandrus  led,  that  swift  could  run, 

And  had  at  fighting  with  a  spear  more  art 
In  bloody  war  than  any  Myrmidon 

Amongst  them  all,  Fatroclus  set  apart 
The  fourth  was  by  the  old  knight  Phoenix  led. 
190       And  of  the  fifth,  charge  had  Alcimedon. 
When  they  were  all  together  gathered. 

Unto  them  sharply  thus  spake  Thetis'  son. 
Ye  Myrmidons,  said  he,  remember  now, 

How  all  the  time  I  kept  you  have  from  fight. 
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Tou  have  the  Trojans  threaten'd  hard ;  and  how  lib.  xvi. 

Ton  said  my  mother  fed  me  had  with  gall,  ^ . ' 

ind  in  great  tumult  bid  me  let  you  go,  The  uxthbatde. 

Or  at  the  ships  upon  the  Trojans  ftHA. 
[x),  there  before  you  is  the  war  you  crave. 

The  Trojans  are  about  to  bum  the  fleet; 
[)o  you  your  utmost  now  the  same  to  save. 

Let  hun  that  bn^  of  valour  let  us  see't. 
Fhis  said,  the  Myrmidons  became  more  keen. 

Because  they  saw  the  king  had  chang'd  his  mind ; 
And  presently  into  their  ranks  fell  in, 

And  close  themselves  to  one  another  join'd. 
As  dose  as  in  a  wall  are  laid  the  stones, 

By  him  that  means  his  house  shall  keep  out  wind  ; 
So  dose  together  stood  the  Myrmidons, 

Helmets  with  helmets,  shields  with  shields  conjoin'd. 
Before  them  all  two  good  men  armed  went, 

Patroclus  and  Automedon,  to  th'  fight. 
Achilles  then  returned  to  his  tent. 

Where  stood  a  chest  most  beautiful  to  sight, 
Which  Thetis  gave  him  when  he  went  to  Troy, 

Wherein  were  carpets,  coats,  and  doaks  laid  up. 
To  keep  him  warm  when  he  a  ship-board  lay ; 

And  in  the  same  was  kept  a  dainty  cup, 
In  which  no  other  man  e'er  drank  but  he. 

Though  'twere  to  offer  to  the  Gods  above. 
Nor  he  himself  (such  was  his  nicety) 

E'er  in  it  drank  but  offering  to  Jove. 
Achilles  then  with  sulphur  scour'd  the  cup, 

And  having  rins'd  it  clean  with  water  fair. 
And  wash'd  his  hands,  went  out  and  held  it  up 

Tow'rds  heav'n,and  thus  toJoveaddress'd  his  prayer. 
Pelasgic  Jove,  that  far  from  hence  dost  dwell. 

But  at  Dodona  men  thy  counsd  know, 
The  Selli  there,  thy  prophets,  fortunes  tell, 

Though  on  the  ground  they  sleep,  and  barefoot  go. 
That  at  my  prayer  once  didst  honour  me. 

And  bronghtest  on  the  Argive  host  much  woe. 
Once  more  unto  my  prayer  inclined  be. 

Though  to  the  fight  myself  I  do  not  go, 
I  thither  send  my  dear  companion. 

0  Jove,  now  honour  him!     Let  Hector  know 
Patroclus  is  a  man  of  war  alone, 

And  not  then  only  when  I  with  him  go. 
And  when  he  has  the  Trojans  driven  from 

The  Argive  ships,  then  grant,  O  Jove,  he  may 
With  all  his  Myrmidons  safe  hither  come. 

With  all  their  arms,  and  make  no  longer  stay ! 
Thus  prayed  he.     To  half  of  his  desire 

Jove  nodded ;  but  the  other  half  denied. 
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245  He  granted  him  to  save  the  ehips  from  ftre; 
Bat  at  retunmig  safe  his  nec^  he  wried. 
Achillea,  when  he  ofier'd  had  and  praj'd. 
Went  with  the  cap  agun  into  ms  ten^ 
And  safely  laid  it  up ;  and  not  long  staid, 
250      But  ODt  again  to  see  the  fight  he  wenL 
The  Myrmidona  now  marched  orderij ; 

Bnt  when  unto  the  Trojans  thej  were  near, 
Like  wasps  incensed  they  upon  them  fljr. 
Ab  when  at  nnawares  a  traveller 
255  Is  going  hy  a  wasps'  nest  near  the  waj, 

Which  to  the  common  damage  stirr'd  has  been, 
And  anger'd  bj  a  young  unla<^  boj. 

Upon  the  traveller  they  vent  their  spleen, 
And  all  at  once  with  fury  on  him  fly : 
260      Just  so  the  Myrmidons  occasion  take, 
Provok'd  by  Agamemnou's  iiyury, 

To  fall  upon  the  Trcgans  for  his  sake. 
Fatroclua  yet  did  further  them  incite. 
Ye  Myrmidons,  said  he,  Achilles'  bands, 
265  Remember  now  courageously  to  fight ; 

Achilles'  honour  now  lies  in  your  hands, 
The  best  of  Grreeks.     Let  Agamemnon  nee 

The  fault  he  did,  and  know  he  was  unwise, 
How  wide  soever  his  dominion  be, 
270      The  best  of  all  th'  Acheans  to  despise. 
Then  on  the  Trojans  all  at  once  they  fly: 

With  them  the  other  Greeks  by  shouts  con^ire- 
The  Trojans  when  they  saw  Patroclus  nigh. 
With  stout  Automedon,  Achilles'  squire, 
275  Their  courage  fell,  their  ranks  disorder'd  were, 

They  look'd  about  which  way  'twere  best  to  niQ- 
For  they  snppos'd  Achilles  now  was  there, 

And  that  bis  discontent  was  past  and  gone. 
Patrodus  first  of  all  lets  fly  bis  spear 
280       Amongst  the  thickest  of  the  foes,  about 
Proteailans'  hollow  ship  (for  there 

The  Trojaoa  standing  close  tc^ther  fought) 
And  slew  Pyrtecbmee,  who  from  Amydon, 
And  Axius'  wide  stream,  the  Fosons  led. 
285  The  spear  passed  through  his  right  shoulder-bone. 
And  when  the  FiEons  saw  him  fall,  they  fled. 
Not  only  these  he  frighted  had,  but  all, 
By  killing  of  a  captain  of  such  fame. 
FatrocluB  then  upon  the  rest  did  fall, 
290       Anddrave  them  from  the  ships,  andquench'd  theSwi"^ 
The  Trojans  towards  Troy  retire  apace ; 

.  Falroclus  and  the  Argivcs  them  pursue. 

Leaving  the  ship  half  burnt  upon  the  place. 

And  on  the  plain  the  fight  began  anew. 
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As  men  see  all  the  rocks  and  woods  abont, 

When  than  the  hiUa  the  mist  is  gotten  higber ; 
So  when  the  dxe  was  at  the  ships  pnt  out. 

The  Greeks  did  for  a  little  while  respire. 
For  yet  the  Trojans  did  not  plainly  fly, 

Bat  still  resistiiig  went,  and  losing  groand. 
Here  Arulochua  was  killed  by 

Patrodas,  that  gave  him  a  deadly  wound 
Upon  the  thigh,  jast  as  he  tnm'd  about ; 

The  apeta  went  through,  and  passing  brake  the  bone. 
And  at  the  wound  his  blood  and  life  went  out, 

And  on  his  face  he  fell  down  with  a  groan. 
Tboaa  by  Menelaus  on  the  breast. 

Close  by  his  shield,  a  wound  receiv'd  and  died. 
To  M^es  Andchus  a  spear  addrest, 

But  Meges,  that  his  purpose  hod  espied, 
Prevented  him,  and  with  his  spear  him  hits 

Upon  the  leg,  and  near  unto  the  knee, 
And  all  the  nerves  thereof  asunder  splits, 

And  of  the  wound  he  died  presenUy. 
Antilochns  then  slew  Atymnius, 

The  spear  went  through  hisflank  and  struck  him  dead. 
And  Maris  then  struck  at  Antilochus, 

But  was  prevented  by  Tora^med, 
And  slain,  pierc'd  through  the  shoulder  with  his  spear. 

And  thus  by  two  sons  of  old  Nestor  slain 
The  two  sons  of  Amisodorus  were. 

And  of  Sarpedon  good  companions  twain  ; 
Their  sire,  Amisodorus,  kept  at  home 

The  foul  Chinuera,  that  had  done  much  harm. 
Devouring  people  which  did  that  way  come, 

'nU  she  was  slain  by  Belleropbontes'  arm. 
Cleobnlas  then,  pester'd  in  the  throng 

By  little  Ajaz,  taken  was  alive, 
Bat  after  he  was  taken,  liv'd  not  long. 

For  Ajaz  did  him  of  his  life  deprive. 
For  on  the  neck  he  gave  him  such  a  wound 

With  his  broad  sword  as  made  it  smoke  with  blood ; 
And  presently  he  fell  unto  the  ground. 

And  on  his  eyes  perpetual  darkness  stood. 
With  swords  Peneleos  and  Lycon  prest 

Each  other  hard.     For  both  their  spears  had  miss'd. 
Lycon  him  hit  upon  the  helmet  crest, 

And  broke  his  sword.     One  part  staid  in  his  tist. 
The  other  flew.     Peneleos  him  hit 
I      Upon  the  neck.     The  sword  so  far  went  iu, 
As  from  the  shoulders  it  divided  it. 

Save  that  it  hung  a  little  by  the  skin. 
Ueriooes  pursued  Acamas, 

Amongst  the  Trqjans  that  before  him  fled ; 


trodiu,  and  hu 
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345  And  orertook  faim  as  be  monnting  was. 

And  with  a  wonad  i'  th'  ahouIdBr  left  him  dead. 
And  bj  IdomeDeus,  the  king  of  Crete, 

Hit  in  the  mouth  was  Erymas  and  alain. 
His  teeth  all  stricken  oat,  fell  at  his  feet, 
350       Aad  hj  the  spear  pierced  through  was  his  bnin. 
And  fiird  with  blood  stood  staring  both  his  ejes, 

Which  throagh  his  nose  and  mouth  be  strove  to  Ywi, 
And  gasping,  seeks  to  cast  it  out,  and  dies. 

Thus  the  Greek  lords  each  one  his  man  Aeettoj'i'- 
355  And  then  as  bloody  wolves  invade  the  lambs 

Or  kids,  that  by  the  shepherd's  negligence 
Are  wander'd  on  the  mountains  from  their  danu, 

And  kill;  for  nature  gives  them  no  defence; 
So  fiercely  on  the  Trojans  fell  the  Grreeks, 
360       But  they  no  more  trust  to  their  hands,  but  feet 
Ajax  to  throw  his  spear  at  Hector  seeks. 

But  with  him  Hector  baa  no  mind  to  meet. 
But  by  th*  advantage  of  his  skill  in  war. 

Knowing  of  arrows  and  of  spears  the  soimd, 
365  To  keep  aloof  from  Ajax  still  took  care. 

And  covcr'd  with  bis  shield,  oft  shifted  gronnd. 
And  though  he  knew  the  honour  of  the  day 

Would  fall  unto  th'  Achaeans  in  the  end. 
Yet  from  the  field  he  went  not  straight  away, 
370       But  staid  and  sought  his  people  to  defend. 
And  then  as  clouds  rise  from  Olympus  high. 

And  through  the  air  to  heaven  tend  upright 
Before  tempestuous  winds;  so  rose  the  cry 

At  th'  Argive  ships.     Then  Hector  left  the  figbt. 
375  And  after  bim  the  Trojans  Uke  their  heels, 

But  in  the  trench  greatly  encumbered  were, 
And  many  char'ot-poles  they  brake  and  wheels. 

And  when  they  of  Ihe  trench  were  gotten  clear, 
Fill'd  with  affright  was  ev'ry  path  and  way; 
380       Thus  at  the  ships  the  storm  of  war  gave  o'er. 
The  horses  that  were  loose  ran  back  to  Troy; 

And  to  the  ships  the  Trojans  came  no  more. 
Fatroclus,  where  he  roost  disorder  found. 

Thither  he  drove,  and  trod  the  Trojans  down, 
385  And  cbar'ot-seats  were  tumbled  to  the  ground, 

And  many  from  their  seats  were  beadlong  thro*"' 
But  the  swift  horses  of  Patroclus,  which 

On  Feleus  by  the  Gods  bestowed  were. 
Found  no  impediment,  but  leapt  the  ditch, 
390       Pursuing  Hector,  who  now  was  not  there. 
As  when  with  stormy  wioils  th'  autumnal  run 

Falls  heavy  on  the  earth,  from  heaven  sent. 
When  wrested  are  the  laws  by  men  for  gain, 

Who  from  the  Gods  expect  no  punishment ; 
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)  The  rivers  swell ;  down  from  the  mountain's  side  LIB.  XVI. . 

Innumerable  currents  headlong  run,  ^^ . ' 

Roaring  and  foaming,  to  the  ocean  wide ;  The  acts  of  Pa- 

And  wash'd  away  is  all  man's  work,  and  gone:  a^^*  *"^  ^ 

So  fled  the  Trojans.     These  thus  put  to  flight, 
)     He  kept  the  Greeks  from  going  to  the  town. 
As  thej  desir'd ;  yet  gave  not  over  flght. 

But  'twixt  the  ships  and  river  overthrown 
Were  many  more  ;  for  unrevenged  yet 

Were  many  Greeks.     First  Pronous  he  kill'd, 
i  Whom  with  his  spear  upon  the  breast  he  hit, 

Where  he  was  not  well  cover'd  with  his  shield. 
The  next  he  slew  was  Thestor,  Enop's  son. 

That  sate  upon  his  seat  amaz'd  with  fear. 
And  from  his  hand  the  horses'  reins  were  gone. 
^     Patrodus  standing  by  him  with  his  spear, 
Struck  him  upon  the  cheek,  and  there  it  stuck 

Fast  in  his  teeth ;  and  over  the  fore-wheel 
To  th'  ground  Patroclus  fetch'd  him  with  a  pluck, 

As  to  the  bank  a  fisher  pulls  an  eel, 
'  And  to  the  earth  he  threw  him  on  his  face. 

Eryalus  then  to  him  went,  in  vain, 
And  by  Patroclus  slain  was  on  the  place. 

For  with  a  stone  he  cleft  his  head  in  twain. 
Epaltes,  Erymas,  Amphoterns, 
>     And  Echins,  Pyres,  Damastorides, 
Einppus,  Polymelus,  Iphius; 

He  one  upon  another  kill'd  all  these. 
Sarpedon  saw  how  fast  his  good  friends  died. 

And  that  his  Lycians  ready  were  to  fly ; 
He  them  rebuking,  with  a  loud  voice  cried. 

Whither  d'ye  go  ?     For  shame,  stay  here ;  for  I 
Intend  to  meet  this  man  myself,  and  know 

Who  'tis  that  here  so  furiously  fights. 
And  lays  so  many  valiant  Trojans  low. 

This  said,  he  from  his  chariot  alights. 
PktrocluB,  seeing  that,  alighted  too. 

And  presently  betook  him  to  the  fight. 
As  keen  as  on  a  high  rock  vultures  two. 

And  Jupiter  was  grieved  at  the  sight. 
And  to  his  wife  and  sister,  Juno,  said. 

Ay  me,  my  son  Sarpedon  will  be  slain, 
Fcnr  by  the  Fates  long  since  it  so  is  laid ; 

And  now  my  mind  divided  is  in  twain. 
To  snatch  him  hence,  and  carry  him  again 

To  Lycia,  or  now  to  let  him  die. 
And  by  PiUixxdus*  fatal  spear  be  slain. 

And  Jimo  then  to  Jove  made  this  reply. 
0  Jove,  most  wilful  of  the  Gods,  what  say'e  ? 

A  mortal  man  condemn'd  is  by  the  Fates, 

VOL.  X.  o 
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XVI.      445  And  jrou  would  now  the  execution  ataj? 

, '  Do.    Bat  take  heed  how  70a  offend  the  iWa- 

to  of  Pi-  And  thii  I  tell  70a  further,  if  joa  do 

*"^  l>i9  Your  Bon,  Supedon,  from  the  combM  mm, 

The  other  Gods  will  lo(A  to  do  so  too^ 
450      For  sons  at  Troj  manj  inimortala  have. 

Bat  since  ;on  love  jonr  son,  and  for  him  griere, 

Fir&t  let  Fatroclus  take  awaj  his  life. 
And  then  to  Death  and  Sleep  oMnmaadment  gin 
To  carry  him,  from  out  the  bloody  strife, 
455  To  Lyda,  amongst  his  friends  and  kin, 

Who  see  him  will  embalm'd  and  bnried. 
And  build  a  tomb  to  lay  his  ashes  in. 

Which  are  the  honoars  due  unto  Uie  dead. 
This  Juno  says  ;  Jove  to  it  condescends, 
460       And  for  the  honour  of  his  son  so  dear. 

For  rain  he  drops  of  blood  from  heaven  sends. 
When  they  were  come  to  one  another  near. 
First  threw  Patroclus,  and  kill'd  Thrasymed, 
A  valiant  man,  Sarpedon's  charioteer, 
465  The  spear  into  his  belly  entered. 

Then  at  Patroclus  flew  Sarpedon's  spear. 
And  hit  him  not,  but  Fedasus  he  elew, 

The  fore-horse  of  Achilles'  car,  and  now 
The  sprawling  horse  caus'd  a  disorder  new. 
470       The  yoke  screeks,  and  Automedon  lets  go 
The  reins ;  whereby  the  combatants  are  parted ; 

Aotomedon  soon  found  a  remedy, 
For  from  the  char'ot-sest  he  nimbly  started, 
And  cut  the  gesrs  that  did  the  fore-horse  tie. 
475  The  horses  two  adjusted  were  again. 

And  then  the  combatants  the  fight  renew. 
And  first  Sarpedon  threw,  and  threw  in  vain ; 

The  spear  just  over  his  left  shoulder  flew. 
But  not  in  vain  Patroclus'  spear  was  thrown, 
480       That  smote  him  through  the  midriff.     Heavily 
Sarpedon  then  onto  the  ground  came  down, 

As  if 't  had  been  an  oak  or  poplar-tree ; 
Or  as  a  pine  cut  down  i'  th'  hill,  to  be 

A  mast  for  some  great  ship,  falls  to  the  gTODod, 
485  So  fell  to  th'  earth  Sarpedon  heavily, 

And  with  his  armour  made  the  place  resound. 
As  when  a  bull  is  by  s  lion  slain. 

Under  his  paw  to  th'  ground  he  groaning  fills; 
So  groaning  felt  Sarpedon,  in  great  pain, 
490       And  to  his  friend,  the  valiant  Glaucus,  calls, 
And  to  him  said,  Now,  Glaucns,  valiant  be. 

And  set  your  miod  on  nothing  but  to  fight 
But  first,  go  call  ray  best  men  all  to  me. 
And  to  assist  me  here  join  all  your  might 
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95  IT  o{  my  arms  I  stripp'd  be  by  the  foe, 

The  shune  thereof  for  ever  will  abide. 
So  therefore  quickly  call  the  people :  go. 

And  when  he  thus  had  spoken  to  him,  died. 
Patroclos  on  the  body  sets  his  foot, 
00      And  oat  again  he  pull'd  the  bloody  spear, 
With  pieces  of  the  midriff  sticking  to't. 

And  now  away  the  horses  ready  were 
To  run,  for  no  man  was  upon  the  seat ; 

But  by  the  Uyrmidons  they  soon  were  staid. 
'OS  The  grief  of  Glaucus  then  was  very  great, 

For  that  he  knew  not  how  the  king  to  aid ; 
For  in  great  pain  his  ann  was  with  the  stroke 

Of  Teucer's  arrow,  at  the  Argive  wall, 
And  found  no  remedy  but  to  invoke 
10      Apollo,  and  upon  him  thus  did  call : 
Apolld,  whether  thou  in  Troy  be  now 

Or  Lyda,  onto  my  prayer  give  ear ; 
For  when  distressed  men  unto  thee  bow, 

Hiou  dost  from  any  place  or  distance  bear. 
15  I  grievously  sm  wounded  in  the  hand, 

The  pain  whereof  up  to  my  shoulder  goes ; 
No  loDger  now  can  I  my  spear  command. 

When  most  I  need  to  use  it  'gainst  the  foes. 
Sarpedon,  the  brave  son  of  Jove,  is  slain ; 
20      His  father  of  him  takes  no  further  care. 
But  thou,  ApoUo,  now  assuage  my  pain. 

And  cure  my  wound,  and  make  me  fit  for  war ; 
That  I  may  bring  the  Lycians  to  fight, 

And  I  with  them  the  body  may  defend. 
Z5  This  said,  Apollo,  by  his  heavenly  might. 

His  wound  heal'd  up,  the  pain  was  at  an  end; 
The  blood  was  gone;  encourag'd  was  his  mind, 

And  Olancns  knew  Apollo  did  it  alt, 
And  j<7'd  such  favour  with  the  God  to  find : 
30      Hien  ont  he  went  the  Lycians  to  call. 
That  done,  he  to  the  Tr<ijan  princes  goes, 

Agenor,  Hector,  and  Polydamas, 
Divine  ^neas,  and  craves  aid  of  those ; 

But  what  he  said,  to  Hector  spoken  was. 
3S  Hector,  said  he,  your  friends  you  now  forget, 

Who  from  their  country  hither  came  so  far, 
ITieir  lives  to  venture  for  your  sake.     For  yet 

How  to  assist  them  you  take  little  care. 
Slain  is  the  King  Sarpedon  in  the  fight, 
tt      Tliat  both  witti  might  and  justice  ruL'd  the  land 
Of  Lycia.     Let  them  not  vent  their  spite 

Upon  the  body  slain ;  but  by  him  stand : 
The  Hynnidons  else,  for  th'  Aclueans'  sake, 

Of  whom  he  slew  so  many  at  the  fleet, 

03 
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545  Will  in  revenge  his  armour  from  bim  tak^ 

And  do  unio  liitn  other  things  unmeeL 
This  said,  the  Trojans  all  were  on  a  flame 

To  be  reveng'd.     To  Tn>7'  he  was  a  wall, 
Although  he  thither  as  a  stranger  came ; 
550       He  many  led,  himself  the  best  of  alL 
And  to  the  Myrmidons  they  march'd  away. 

Hector  himself  before  them,  at  the  head. 
As  angry  for  Sarpedoa's  death  as  th^. 

PatrocluB  then  the  Greeks  enconraged, 
555  And  speaking  first  to  the  Ajazea  two, 

Ajax,  said  he,  both  you  and  you,  again 
Fight  gallantly,  as  you  are  us'd  to  do^ 

Or  better  if  you  can.     For  I  have  slain 
Sarpedon  with  my  spear,  who  was  the  man 
560       That  moanted  first  up  to  the  Aigive  waU. 
Let's  take  hb  armour  ofi*  him  if  we  can, 

And  make  his  fellows  some  of  them  to  fall. 
This  said,  they  into  order  put  their  men, 

Trcgan  and  Lycion  ;  Greek  and  Myrmidon ; 
565  And  to  the  body  slain  return  again. 

And  fiercely  one  another  fell  upon. 
And  Jove  the  place  with  darkness  cover'd  round, 

As  long  as  they  were  fighting  Imut  his  son. 
And  at  the  first  the  Greeks  forsook  the  ground. 
570       For  then  there  was  a  noble  Mynoidon, 
Epigeus,  that  king  was  formerly 

Of  Budeon,  and  forced  thence  away 
For  a  man's  death,  to  Feleus  did  fly. 

Who  sent  him  with  Achilles  unto  Troy. 
575  And  now  no  sooner  layed  had  hia  hand 

Upon  Sarpedon's  body,  but  was  slain 
By  a  great  stone,  that  flew  from  Hector's  hand. 

And  broke  (for  all  his  casqoe)  his  skull  in  twiin- 
Down  he  upon  the  dead  king  falling,  dies. 
580      PatrocluB,  when  he  saw  his  friend  thus  fall, 
Swift  as  a  hawk  that  at  a  starling  flies. 

Up  to  the  foes  ran,  and  amongst  them  all 
He  threw  a  stone,  which  lighted  on  the  neck 

Of  Stenelaas,  and  the  tendon  renL 
585  And  this  gave  to  the  Trojan  horse  a  ched ; 

And  back  a  little  Hector  with  them  wait, 
As  far  as  one  can  for  experiment, 

Or  at  a  foe  in  battle  throw  a  spear ; 
So  far  bock  Hector  with  his  char'ot  went, 
590      The  Argives  them  pursuing  la  the  rear. 
But  Glaucus,  that  did  then  the  Lycians  lead, 

Fursu'd  by  Bathycles,  and  very  near. 
Upon  a  sudden  to  him  tumM  his  head. 

And  deep  into  his  breast  he  thrust  hia  tpaa, 
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And  down  he  fell.     The  Trojans  then  were  glad, .  ub.  XVI. 

And  at  the  body  fallen  boldly  staid.  >- — . ' 

On  th'  other  side,  the  Greeks  were  very  sad  Tto  aete  of  IV 

To  lose  so  good  a  man,  but  not  dismay'd.  J|^^  •»*  ^ 

Meriones  then  slew  Laogonus, 

Son  of  Onetor,  priest  of  Jupiter, 
And  honour'd  like,  a  Grod  in  Gargarus, 

The  spear  him  pierc'd  between  the  cheek  and  ear. 
Then  at  Meriones  ^neas  threw. 

And  was  in  hopes  to  give  him  his  death's  wound ; 
But  he  then  stoop'd,  and  o'er  him  the  spear  fle^v. 

And  one  end  ^ook,  the  other  stuck  i'  th'  ground. 
At  this  ^neas,  angry,  to  him  said, 

Meriones,  as  well  as  you  can  dance. 
My  spear  was  like  your  motion  to  have  staid. 

And  that  it  did  not,  think  it  was  by  chance. 
To  him  repl3ring,  said  Meriones, 

.^Elneas,  strong  and  valiant  as  you  are. 
You  cannot  kill  men  whom  and  when  you  please ; 

Yourself  are  subject  to  the  chance  of  war 
As  well  as  I.     And  if  my  spear  fall  right 

(As  much  as  to  your  hands  you  trust)  you'll  die 
Like  other  men,  and  I  win  honour  by't, 

And  to  the  shades  below  your  soul  will  fly. 
This  said,  Patroclus  came  and  him  reproved. 

Meriones,  why  talk  you  thus,  said  he. 
D'ye  think  the  Trojans  can  be  hence  removed 

With  evil  words,  till  many  slain  there  be  ? 
In  council  words  may  somewhat  signify. 

But  hands  in  war  determine  the  event, 
TIs  to  no  purpose  words  to  multiply. 

This  said,  away  they  both  together  went. 
And  by  and  by  was  heard  a  mighty  sound. 

As  \i  the  woods  were  falling  on  the  hills, 
Of  men  in  armour  falling  to  the  ground, 

And  swords  and  spears  on  helmets  and  on  shields. 
Sarpedon  cover'd  was  from  top  to  toe, 

With  dust  and  spears,  and  so  besmear'd  with  blood. 
That  wise  he  must  have  been  that  could  him  know. 

Though  who  it  was  they  all  well  understood. 
And  busy  were  about  him  as  the  flies 

That  buzz  in  summer  time  about  the  pans 
Of  milk.     And  all  this  while  Jove  kept  his  eyes 

Upon  the  battle ;  and  advising  stands. 
Whether  'twere  best  to  let  Patroclus  die 

Upon  Sarpedon,  slain  by  Hector,  or 
Let  him  go  on,  and  follow  those  that  fly, 

And  of  the  Trojans  make  the  slaughter  more. 
At  last  resolv'd,  he  made  the  Trojans  fly. 

Patroclus  then  pursu'd  them  up  to  Troy, 


645  And  as  he  went,  made  manj  of  them  die ; 

And  Hector  was  the  fint  that  fled  awaj, 
Not  ignor«nt  of  Jove's  apoatacy. 

And  then  the  laaty  Ljrcians  also  fled ; 
Whose  king,  Sarpedoo,  now  i'  th'  beap  did  lie, 
650       Stretch'd  out  on  th'  earth  afDongst  the  other  dcai 
And  him  PatrocloB  of  his  armoiir  strips, 

His  mighty  armour,  all  of  sc^d  brass. 
And  sent  it  by  his  fellons  to  the  ^ips. 

Thus  slain  and  stripp'd  Jove's  son  Sarpedoa  wu. 
655  Then  Jove  unto  Apollo  spake,  and  said, 

Go,  Phcebus,  bear  Sarpedon  from  the  fight 
A  great  way  off,  and  let  bim  be  array'd 

In  an  immortal  garment,  pure  and  bright 
But  in  the  river  clear  first  wash  him  clean, 
660       And  with  ambrosia  anoint  his  skin. 

Let  Death  and  Sleep,  two  sistera,  bear  him  then 

To  Lycia,  unto  his  friends  and  kin, 
By  whom  his  body  will  embalmed  be. 

And  tomb  and  pillar  set  upon  his  grave, 
665  Whereby  preserv'd  will  be  his  memory, 

Which  all  the  honoar  is  the  dead  can  have. 
This  said,  Apollo  down  from  Ida  came. 

And  bare  Sarpedon's  body  from  the  fight 
And  far  off  in  the  river  wash'd  the  same, 
670       And  with  ambrosia  his  body  white 

Anointed,  and  with  garments  fair  arrayd. 

Immortal  garments ;  and  into  the  hands 
Of  Death  and  Sleep  committed  it,  who  laid 

It  down  again  amongst  the  Lycians. 
675  Patroclns  then  commands  Automedon 

To  drive  to  Troy.     Not  well ;  for  had  be  tfaen 
The  counsel  of  Achilles  thought  npoD, 

He  had  escap'd.     But  Jove  knows  more  than  men, 
And  quickly  can  take  from  a  man  of  might, 
680       And  to  a  weaker  give  the  victory. 

Whom  he  himself  encourage  will  to  fight. 

As  now  by  Jove  himself  set  on  was  he. 
But  while  Fatroclus  cfaas'd  the  Trojans  thnSi 

Who  fell  ?     Adrestus,  and  Autonoua, 
685  EpiRtor,  Melanippus,  Perimus, 

Pylartus,  Mulius,  and  Echeclns, 
And  EIusus.     And  taken  had  been  Troy 

Now  by  Fatroclus,  but  thnt  Phtebas  stood 
Upon  the  tow'r,  and  push'd  him  still  away, 
690       To  vex  the  Greeks,  and  do  the  Trojans  good. 
For  thrice  he  mounted,  and  was  thrice  put  back 

By  the  immortal  hand  ;  but  when  again 
He  mounting  was,  Apollo  to  him  spake. 

Retire,  said  he,  Fatroclus,  'tis  in  vain ; 
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95  It  is  not  jon  that  Iliam  can  win, 

Nor  Thetia'  son,  a  better  man  tban  jon. 
Patroclus,  at  these  words,  gjeat  fear  was  in, 

And  far  off  from  the  wall  himself  wi&drew. 
Now  Hector  was  upon  bis  char'ot  seat, 
)0       r  th'  Scsean  gate,  and  did  deliberate 
Whether  to  make  the  Trojans  to  retre&t, 

And  when  the;  were  come  in  to  shat  the  gate, 
Or  go  to  th'  fight.     While  he  consulted  thna, 
AjmUo  came,  and  standing  by  his  side 
35  In  likeness  of  his  uncle  Asius, 

Him  sharply  did  for  standing  idle  elude. 

Hector,  said  he,  why  stay  you  here  ?     If  I 

Exceeded  you  in  strength  as  you  do  me, 

I  teach  you  would,  in  such  necessity 

10       To  quit  the  field  thus,  and  unusefnl  be. 

Go:  to  Patroclus  now  directly  drive, 

And  doubt  not  but  that  by  Apollo's  aid. 
You  may  him  of  his  life  and  arms  deprive. 
Away  went  Ph<£bus  when  he  this  had  said, 
15  And  Hector  then  returned  tu  the  fight. 

While  Phoebus  did  the  Argive  throng  dismay. 
Cebriones  still  kept  his  horses  right 

Upon  PatrocluB.     For  upon  the  way 
Hector  pass'd  through  the  Greeks,  and  killed  none. 
K)      Patniiclns  then  alighting,  with  his  spear 
In  bis  left  hand,  in  tb'  other  took  a  stone, 
And  with  it  killed  Hector's  charioteer, 
Cebriones,  King  Priam's  bastard  son. 
Above  his  eyes,  upon  his  forehead  just, 
'■5  Patroclus  bit  him  with  the  knobby  stone. 

Then  from  his  seat  he  dropp'd  into  the  dust. 
Broke  was  his  skull,  his  eye-brows  crush'd  int'  one. 

And  at  his  feet,  before  him  fell  bis  eyes. 

Patroclus  scoff'd,  and  said  'tis  nimbly  done. 

>0      And  proudly  thus,  insulting,  o'er  him  cries: 

Oh,  that  we  had  a  man  could  leap  like  him. 

And  set  upcm  one  of  our  ships  were  he. 
To  leap  into  the  sea,  and  groping  swim  ! 
How  satisfied  with  oysters  should  we  be  I 
5  So  quickly  down  he  tumbled  to  the  plain, 

I  see  that  there  good  tumblers  are  in  Troy. 
Hiis  said,  he  ran  unto  the  body  slain. 

Himself  with  his  own  valour  to  destroy. 
And  then  unto  the  ground  leapt  Hector  too, 
0      And  at  Cebriones  his  body,  fought 
He  and  Patroclus,  fierce  as  Uons  two. 

That  had  a  great  stag,  slain  by  chance,  found  out  j 
And  hungry  both,  strove  who  should  first  be  fed. 
So  sought  these  two  each  other  to  destroy. 
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XVI.      745  And  Hector  pull'd  the  dead  man  by  tlie  bead, 

, '  Patroclus  bj  the  heels,  the  other  way. 

■  of  Pk-  Heanwhile  the  Greeks  ind  Trojans  fitting  atood, 

lai  *^  Ai  nhen  between  two  hills  two  great  windi  figh'tt^ 

On  both  sides  strongly  afaaken  ia  the  wood, 
7^       And  boughs  beat  one  another  with  great  laiglil, 
And  with  a  horrid  noiee  together  dash, 

And  many  \aBtj  limbs  then  bn^eD  are. 
Of  barky  corme,  broad  beech,  and  lofty  ash ; 
So  did  it  with  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fare. 
7^  About  Cebriones  stuck  many  a  ^>ear. 

And  many  a  fledg'd  arrow  from  the  bow, 
Anil  many  sluelds  by  great  stones  bnJcen  were, 

\Vbile  he  along  in  bed  of  dust  lay  low, 
And  quite  forgotten  had  his  chivalry. 
760       Now  all  the  whil^that  mounting  was  the  son, 
The  weapons  flen^^and  men  feK  equally, 

But  after  noon,  when  half  the  day  was  gone, 
The  Aleves  clearly  had  the  Tictory, 
And  from  the  field  Cebriones  they  drew, 
766  And  etripp'd  there  of  his  armour,  let  him  lie. 
Patroclus  then  the  Trojans  chas'd  anew. 
And  there  before  the  Myrmidons  leapt  out. 

Like  Mars  him^lf,  and  tlirice  nine  Trojans  slc^- 
And  out  again  he  went ;  but  at  that  bout, 
770       Ui>on  liimscll'  unlimely  deatli  he  drew. 
For  Phccbus  cume  (Putroclus  saw  him  not) 

Wrap|>'d  up  in  air,  and  standing  on  tlic  ground. 
Between  the  Rlioulders  with  his  hand  him  smote, 
That  aU  about  liim  seemed  to  go  round, 
775  And  from  his  licail  his  helmet  then  he  flung 
Into  the  dust,  and  foul  it  was  tdl  o'er. 
And  beaten  by  the  hoofs  of  horses  rung. 
That  never  had  been  so  defil'd  before. 
When  on  Achilles'  godlike  head  it  sate. 
7S0       But  Jove  to  Hector  gave  it  now  to  wear. 
And  only  then,  when  near  him  was  his  fate. 
Moreover,  Phccbus  brake  Patroclus'  spear, 
A  heavy  spear,  well  armed  ot  the  head. 

And  pluck'd  his  mighty  shield  out  of  his  hand, 
7S3  And  left  him  of  his  arms  uncovered. 

^Viih  this,  Patroclus  did  amazed  stand  ; 
And  near  unto  him  then  a  Dardan  came. 

And  in  the  back  he  smote  him  with  bis  spear; 
Panthorides  Euphorhus  was  his  name, 
790       And  kill'd  him  not,  but  back  ran  to  the  rear. 
For  though  he  well  could  fight,  and  ride,  and  mn, 

And  goin^  first  abroad  to  learn  the  wars. 
He  was  by  no  man  of  his  age  outdone. 

And  had  o'crthroH-n  twice  ten  men  from  thdrctf^' 
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Tet  for  Patroclas  now  he  durst  not  stay,  UB,  XVI. 

Although  he  wounded  and  disarmed  were.  « , * 

Then  to  the  rear  Patrodus  went  awaj ;  The  acts  of  Pa- 

And  after  him  ran  Hector  with  his  spear,  ^^^  *™*  ^ 

And  at  the  belly  struck  him  through  the  side, 

Ajid  down  he  fell.     The  Greeks  were  grieved  sore. 
As  when  at  a  small  fountain  almost  dried. 

Together  come  a  lion  and  a  boar 
With  equal  thirst,  and  drink  they  both  would  fain. 

But  fight  who  shall  drink  first,  slain  is  the  boar ; 
So  now  by  Hector  was  Patroclus  slain. 

Though  many  Trojans  he  had  kill'd  before. 
And  Hector  then  triumphing  o'er  him  said, 

Patroclus,  you  thought  sure  t'  have  stormed  Troy, 
And  in  your  ships  our  women  t'  have  convey'd 

To  Argos  with  you,  when  you  went  away. 
Were  you  so  simple  that  you  could  not  see 

That  Hector,  with  his  horses  and  his  spear. 
Protects  the  Trojans  from-  captivity  ? 

Now  shall  you  for  the  dogs  and  fowls  lie  here ; 
Nor  can  Achilles  do  you  any  good. 

That  bad  you,  't  may  be,  when  you  from  him  went. 
Not  to  return,  till  dyed  in  his  blood, 

You  Hector's  coat  had  from  his  shoulders  rent, 
And  vain  enough  you  were  to  promise  it. 

Patroclu5,  with  a  feeble  voice,  replied. 
Hector,  you  now  may  boast  as  you  think  fit. 

And  in  your  own  ability  take  pride. 
T*  Apollo  first  my  death  I  owe,  who  threw 

My  armour  from  my  body  to  the  ground  ; 
I  could  have  slain  else  twenty  such  as  you. 

And  from  Enphorbus  I  receiv'd  a  wound. 
To  bring  me  down,  you  were  but  one  of  three. 

But  hear  me,  and  remember  what  I  say ; 
Hector,  you  will  not  long  live  after  me. 

And  only  for  Achilles'  hand  you  stay. 
And  at  these  words  he  was  of  life  bereft. 

His  soul  unto  th'  infernal  regions  fled. 
Lamenting  so  much  youth  and  vigour  left ; 

And  Hector  to  him  spake  again,  though  dead. 
Patroclus,  why  do  you  foretell  my  death  ? 

Who  knows  but  that  Achilles  may  be  slain 
By  me  first,  and  before  me  lose  his  breath  ? 

This  said,  he  pulled  out  the  spear  again. 
And  presently  pui*su'd  Automedon, 

Who  of  Achilles  was  the  char'oteer ; 
But  he  away  was  carried  and  gone 

By  Peleus'  horses,  that  immortal  were. 
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And  Menelaus  understanding  now 

Tbat  slain  Patrodus  lay  upon  the  gronnd. 
Careful,  as  of  her  first  calf  is  a  cow, 

To  th'  body  went  and  walk'd  about  it  rotind, 
5  Couching  bis  spear  and  holding  out  his  shield, 

Resolv'd  to  kill  him,  whosoe'er  he  was. 
That  durst  to  stand  against  him  iu  the  field. 

Then  to  him  said  Euphorbus,  Menelaus, 
Retire,  let  me  advise  you,  from  the  dead. 
10       For  I  am  be  tbat  gave  him  the  first  wound, 
That  with  bis  arms  I  maj  be  honoured ; 

Lest  with  my  spear  I  strike  you  to  the  ground. 
And  Menelaus  to  bim  thus  replied. 

0  Jupiter,  in  lion  never  was, 
15  Nor  jet  in  panther,  nor  in  boar,  such  pride 

(Though  other  beasts  in  strength  they  far  surpass) 
As  in  these  sons  of  Pantbus.     'Hiough  they  know, 

When  Hyperenor  proudly  me  defied. 
And  spitefully  did  vaJuc  me  below 
20       All  other  Greeks,  that  by  my  hand  he  died, 
And  sorry  were  his  parents  and  his  wife. 

Now  you  succeed  will  to  your  brother's  fate. 
Begone,  then,  if  you  mean  to  save  your  life, 

And  quickly,  or  you  will  be  wise  too  late. 
25  No,  Menelaus,  said  Euphorbus  then. 

Since  you  have  griev'd  his  parents  and  his  wife, 
'Tis  best,  I  think,  to  comfort  them  again. 

By  making  you  pay  for  it  with  your  life. 
For  though  intolerable  be  their  grief, 
30       Yet  when  they  see  your  armour  and  your  head 
Brought  to  them  home,  it  wiU  be  some  relief. 

But  this  by  fight  must  be  determined. 
This  said,  he  made  a  thrust  at  Menelaus, 

Which  be  received  on  his  trusty  shield, 
35  It  entered  not,  resisted  by  the  brass. 

Which  bent  the  point,  and  passage  none  did  yield- 
Then,  as  he  backward  stepp'd  to  get  away. 

He  by  Atrides  on  the  breast  was  hit. 
The  spear  press'd  with  his  hand  not  there  did  stay, 
40       But  to  his  neck  went  up  and  pierced  it. 

And  then  the  ground  he  with  his  armour  knocks, 

And  dyed  was  with  blood  his  dainty  hair. 
Those  fine,  with  gold  and  silver  twined,  locks, 

Like  those  that  Cytberea's  Graces  wear. 
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I  when  one  planted  hath  an  olive  sprig  [,jq.  xvii, 

'   In  op<>n  place,  and  where  an  many  Bpriogii,  ' , ' 

"Iffld  Btur'd  by  gentle  winds  it  is  gi-own  big,  'Hie  uvsnth 

Then  comes  a  storm  and  to  tlie  ground  it  flings ;        l^"* ''T,'  . 
o  by  Atrid«  fdl  EuphorbuB  now  Pi-»d™.bod: 

As  when  a  lion  cometli  from  the  wood 
Into  the  henl  and  seixcth  on  a  cow, 

First  breaks  her  neck,  then  feeds  he  on  her  blood 
And  bowels,  dt^s  nnd  herdsmen  looking  on 
And  hiietng  him.  that  dare  not  to  go  near  i 
55  So  then  open  Atrides  ventur'd  none. 

So  mndi  the  Trojans  stricken  were  with  fear. 
And  now  into  the  hands  of  Menelaus 

Pairoclus'  armour  came  ;  and  borne  away 

od  been,  but  that  by  Phoebus  cross'd  he  was, 

TliBt  was  a  friend  to  Hector  and  to  Troy. 

n  itie  shape  of  Mentes  gone  was  then 

•  (Whoni  now  the  Ctcon  regiments  obey'd) 

~o  call  back  Hector  to  the  field  again, 

And  overtaking  him,  thus  to  liim  said  : 
Hector,  you  here  Automedon  pursue 
To  take  Achilles'  horses  all  in  vain, 
nUch  never  wiU  be  won  or  rul'd  by  you. 
And  suffer  good  Euphorbus  to  be  slain 
By  Menelaus  at  the  body  dead 
)      Of  JIcuoRtiades.     Then  went  his  way. 
And  Hector  grieve<l  tuni'd  about  his  bead. 
Anil  saw  how  on  tlie  ground  Euphorbus  lay, 
^ing  nnd  naked  left  by  Menelaus. 

il  Hector  tlien,  enflained  with  the  sight, 
c  ra^ng  Htc  did  through  the  squadrons  pass. 

d  with  great  cry  relumed  to  the  fight, 
d  cold  was  then  Atrides  at  the  heart, 

d  with  himself  he  thus  disputing  stands; 
1  should  from  the  body  slain  depart, 
I  The  Orecks  would  say  of  me  but  little  good  j 

it  if  t  stay  ^une  here  'twill  be  worse 
[^  lluui  anything  the  Greeks  con  of  me  say. 
IT  be  brings  wiUi  him  oil  the  Trojan  force. 
~  t  wherefore  do  I  thus  disputing  titay? 
o  fights  against  him  whom  a  God  doth  aid, 
n  himself  a  great  and  certain  ill. 
y  best  course  then  is  Hector  lo  avoid, 
[  AnrJ  let  the  Greeks  say  of  it  what  they  wDl. 

It  If  ciT  Ajax  I  could  get  a  eight, 
\  TbcB  he  and  I  together  would  not  fear 
h  Hector  aided  by  a  God  to  tight, 
O  Achilles  the  dead  body  bear, 
bus  unto  himFiT.U'  he  laid  the  case, 
e  with  Hector  at  tl 
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95  And  MeDelaua  then  forsook  the  pboe. 

And  going  left  behind  the  body  dead. 
But  oft  look'd  back.    As  when  » lion  ii 

Compell'd  to  leare  &  fold  b;  men  and  dog^ 
He  oft  looks  back,  and  runs  not  for  all  this, 
100      But  tow'rda  the  wood  adll  slowly  on  he  jogs 
Unwillingly  ;  his  heart's  too  big  to  nm ; 

So  MenelsDs  off  went  safe  and  sound. 
And  then  for  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 

Look*droundabont,and'mongBthi8troop8liiiiifocuid 
105  Inciting  them  to  fight.     For  not  a  man 

But  frighted  was  by  Phtebns  and  dismay'd; 
And  with  all  speed  Atrides  to  him  ran. 

And  standing  at  his  side  unto  him  said. 
Come,  Ajax,  quickly  come  away  with  me 
1 10       To  save  Pstroclus  from  the  Trojans'  wnth, 
That  to  Achillea  cerried  he  may  be 

Though  noked.     For  his  armour  Hector  halL 
Ajax  enrag'd  at  this,  flics  to  the  place 

With  Menelaus  wher«  Patroclus  lay, 
1 1 5  When  Hector  from  tbe  field  him  drawing  was 

(Having  already  snatch'd  his  arms  away) 
Unto  the  Trojans  to  cut  off  his  head, 

And  give  the  body  to  the  dogs  to  eat. 
But  when  great  Ajax  thither  came,  he  fled, 
120       And  to  the  Trojans  made  a  quick  retreat; 
And  order  gave  to  bear  the  arms  to  Troy, 

Achilles'  arms,  a  noble  monument 
Of  his  great  deed.    But  Ajax  still  did  stay. 

And  with  his  ^ield  about  the  body  wenL 
125  As  when  a  lion,  his  whelps  following  him, 

loto  the  open  fields  comes  from  the  wood. 
And  hunters  meets,  he  looks  upon  them  grim ; 

So  Ajax  looking,  by  Patroclus  stood. 
And  Glaucus  then,  that  led  the  Lycian  bands, 
130       To  Hector  went  and  frowning  to  him  said, 

Tliough  you  be  thought  a  good  man  of  your  banili, 

Hector,  it  is  not  so  I  am  afraid. 
Consider  first  if  you  the  town  can  save 

By  Trfijans  only,  without  other  gaard, 
135  And  of  their  service  bow  great  need  you  have: 

And  then  how  lightly  you  their  puns  regard.' 
What  Lycian  again  will  for  you  fight? 

Or  how  will  you  defend  a  meaner  man. 
That  left  Sarpedon  to  the  Argives'  spite 
140      And  sport,  and  from  his  body  frighted  ran, 
That  was  your  friend  and  had  such  service  done? 

So  that  if  I  were  won  to  lead  them  home. 
You'd  find  a  Uttlc  after  we  were  gone. 

The  utmost  .fate  of  Troy  were  on  it  coma. 
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15  For  iftbe  Trepans  had  as  forward  been. 

As  men  should  be  that  for  their  country  fight, 
Fatrodns'  body  w«  in  Tn^  had  seen, 

Fetch'd  from  the  field,  tor  all  the  Argives'  might ; 
And  from  the  Greeks  in  change  we  might  have  had 
lO       Sarpedon's  corpse,  and  brought  it  into  Troy ; 
And  tjl  the  Greeks  thereof  would  have  been  glad, 

So  great  experience  of  his  worth  had  they. 
But  you  to  Ajax  never  yet  durst  go. 

And  when  he  came  to  you,  yon  from  him  ran 
iS  Into  the  throng  o'  th'  Trojans.    And  why  so  ? 

Bnt  that  you  know  he  is  the  better  man. 
Then  Hector,  frowning  on  him,  thus  replied, 

Glaucus,  'tis  strange  that  such  a  man  as  you 
Should  so  severely  without  cause  me  chide ; 
iO      I  thought  you  very  wise,  bat  'tis  not  tme. 
Ton  say  I  dare  not  with  great  Ajax  fight. 

When  I  do  neither  foot  nor  horsemen  shun. 
But  only  way  give  sometimes  to  the  might 

Of  Jove  when  he  the  enemy  sets  on. 
iS  For  he  to  whom  he  will  gives  victory, 

And  from  the  proud  their  courage  takes  awny. 
But  to  the  fight  come  with  me  now,  and  see 

If  I  be  such  a  coward  as  you  say ; 
And  do  not  from  Patroclus'  body  make 
10      Some  of  the  Argives  to  retire  again. 

This  said,  he  tum'd  and  to  the  Tiojana  spake. 

Trojans,  said  he,  and  Lycians,  play  the  men 
Whilst  I  myself  in  these  good  arms  array. 

Which  from  Patroclus'  body  slain  I  took. 
75  lUfl  said,  he  from  the  field  went  toward  Trt^, 

And  quickly  those  that  bare  them  overtook. 
And  gave  to  them  the  armour  he  then  woro. 

And  th'  armour  of  Patroclus  there  puts  on, 
Giv'n  by  the  Gods  to  Peleus  heretofore, 
10      Whidt  be  when  aged  gave  unto  his  son, 
Bnt  were  not  kept  by  him  till  he  was  old. 

Hen  Jove  that  out  of  sight  in  heaven  sat. 
And  Hector  in  this  armour  did  behold. 

Poor  man,  sfud  he,  he  knoweth  not  his  fate, 
t£  Which  now  is  near ;  and  at  it  shook  his  head. 

And  said, though  now  these  heavenly  arms  you  wear 
Of  this  great  man  whom  all  men  else  did  dread, 

EilUiig  the  gentle  knight  that  did  them  bear. 
And  ao  unhandsomely,  youll  never  go 
W      To  show  thom  to  Andromache  your  wife. 
Tet  now  you  shall  prevail  ag^nst  the  foe, 

To  please  you,  since  thus  shorten'd  is  your  life. 
And  aa  he  said  it,  seal'd  it  with  a  nod. 

How  Hector,  having  on  these  arms  and  fit. 
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195  Into  his  breast  went  in  the  mightj  God 

or  battle,  and  with  courage  filled  it. 
Thea  Hector,  like  Achillea  shining,  came 

To  hie  confederates,  and  'mongst  them  went. 
Calling  apon  the  best  of  them  bj  name, 
200       To  give  unto  them  all  encouragement, 
Mesthles,  and  Glancna,  and  Therdlochns, 

Aeteropffius,  and  Hippothoua, 
Medon,  Diainor,  PhorcyB,  CbromiuB, 

And  yon,  the  skilful  augur,  Ennomna, 
205  And  you,  the  thoasands  that  to  aid  me  cone^ 

"Tis  not  to  muster  that  jou  cftUed  are, 
But  to  defend  the  wives  of  Dium, 

And  babes,  against  the  Greeks,  that  love  die  wir; 
Which  to  prevent,  the  Trojans  day  by  day 
210       With  pay  and  with  free  quarter,  tired  are. 
Let's  therefore  fight,  and  either  die  or  slay; 

For  there's  no  other  traffic  at  the  war. 
And  he  that  shall  Fatroclus'  body  gain. 

And,  spite  of  Ajax,  fetch  it  off  the  field, 
21o  Half  of  his  armour  shall  have  for  his  pain, 

And  I  will  half  the  honour  to  him  yield. 
This  said,  the  Trojans  on  the  Argives  fell 

With  ail  their  weight,  and  made  account  to  gain 
Patroclus'  body ;  for  they  could  not  tell 
220       How  many  Trojans  there  would  first  be  ^dun. 
And  then  to  Menelaus  Ajax  said, 

I  fear  we  shall  no  more  return  from  Troj ; 
And  am  not  for  Patroclus  so  afraid 

(That  to  the  dogs  is  sure  to  be  a  prey) 
225  As  for  myself  and  you ;  with  such  a  cloud 

Of  Trojans  Hector  thund'ring  cometh  on. 
Go  therelore,  presently,  snd  call  aloud 

To  th'  other  princes.     Other  help  there's  none. 
Then  Menelaug  cried  out  aloud, 
230       O  you  that  have  command  in  th'  Argive  host. 
And  diet  with  Atrides  are  allow'd, 

And  drink  unstinted  at  the  public  cost, 
"Tis  hard  to  call  you  ev'ry  one  by  name. 

But  you  that  hear  me  come  away  with  speed; 
235  For  to  us  all  'twill  be  no  little  shame, 

To  let  the  dogs  upon  Patroclus  feed. 
This  said,  first  little  Ajax  running  came. 

And  with  Idomeneus,  Meriones, 
Then  many  more  came  in ;  but  who  can  name 
240       The  number  great  that  came  in  after  these? 
And  Hector  with  the  Trojans  then  c«me  in. 

And  as  the  sea  that  roUeth  to  the  shore 
Which  by  some  mighty  wind  had  driven  been ; 

So  to  the  fight  the  Trojans  marching  roar. 
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15  Tie  Greeks  about  Patrocliu'  bodj  staid. 

All  of  one  mind,  all  cover'd  with  their  shields, 
And  on  their  head  Jove  then  a  great  f<:^  laid. 

And  all  the  place  about  with  darkness  fills.  ' 

For  while  Patroclua  was  alive,  and  serr'd 
0      Achilles,  Jove  took  at  him  no  offence, 
Nor  thought  that  to  be  dogs'  meat  he  deserv'd. 

And  therefore  urg'd  the  Gireeks  to  his  defence. 
At  first  the  Trojans  made  the  Greeks  to  flj, 
And  leave  the  bodjr,  but  they  killed  none, 
■S  So  great  a  fog  upon  the  place  did  lie. 

Then  with  his  friends  again  came  Ajax  on, 
Of  all  the  Greeks,  for  person  and  for  might. 

The  bravest  man,  excepting  Thetis'  son. 

The  Trojans,  when  the  Greeks  refus'd  to  fight, 

10      The  body  seiz'd,  and  th  ought  the  bus'ness  done. 

As  when  a  boar,  purau'd  by  hounds  and  men. 

Upon  them  turns,  they  scatter'd  are  and  fly; 
So,  when  great  Ajaxt  to  them  came  again. 
The  Trojaus,  scatter'd,  let  Patroclus  lie. 
iS  For  when  Hippothous  was  in  great  hope 
To  drag  Patroclus'  body  up  to  Troy, 
And  to  hit  ankle  tjed  had  a  rope, 

Arrived  to  him  was  his  latest  day. 
For  Ajax  now  was  come  unto  him  near, 
70      And  smote  him  through  the  helmet  and  the  brain, 
Which,  stained  with  his  blood,  stuck  to  the  spear. 

And  down  he  threw  Patroclus'  foot  again. 
And  with  it  near  unto  the  body  fell, 
Depriv'd  of  life  by  mighty  Ajax'  spear, 
75  Far  from  Ijarissa,  where  his  friends  did  dwell, 
And  never  for  his  breeding  payed  were. 
And  Hector  then  a  spear  at  Ajax  threw. 
Which  he  perceiving,  did  a  little  shun, 
A  very  little  it  beside  him  flew, 
)0      And  killed  Schedius,  Iphitus'  son, 
That  of  PhotKans  all  was  far  the  best. 

And  did  in  well-built  Panoptea  reign. 
The  spear,  sharp-pointed,  enter'd  at  his  breast. 
And  at  his  shoulder  out  it  went  again. 
i&  And  Ajax  then  the  valiant  Phorcys  slew. 
That  "bout  the  body  of  Mippothous  went. 
The  spear  through  breast-plate  and  through  belly  flew. 

And  as  it  pass'd  the  guta  in  pieces  rent. 
Then  Hector  and  the  TVojan  lords  gave  way, 
%      Retiring  from  the  Argive  lords ;  and  thus 
By  th'  Argives  coming  in,  without  delay, 

Stripp'd  were  both  l^orcys  and  Hippothous. 
And  now  the  Trojans  had,  for  want  of  heart. 
Been  chased  by  the  Argives  up  to  Troy, 
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295  And  th'  Aleves  gotten  had  on  th'  otlter  put, 

Withoat  the  Goda,  an  honourable  day ; 
Had  not  Apollo,  like  to  Feriphas, 

Anchisea'  sqnire,  to  JEaeaa  come  di^uued, 
That  verj  wise  now  groirn,  and  aged  was, 
300       And  standing  by  his  side,  him  thus  advised; 
JGneas,  cannot  you,  without  the  Gods, 

As  well  as  the  Acbsans,  gain  the  dij 
By  valour,  since  in  men  they  have  no  odds? 

For  Jove  would  rather  you  should  win  than  they. 
305  Tbus  nicebuB  said,    ^neas  knew  'twas  he; 

And  with  «  loud  voice,  nnto  Hector  sud: 
Hector,  and  you  who  the  commanders  be 

Of  Trcgans,  or  have  brought  unto  them  aid. 
Oh,  what  a  shame  'tie  for  us  thus  to  ran 
310      Before  the  Greeks,  ourselves  in  Troy  to  bide! 
But  come,  there  yet  amongst  the  Gods  is  one 

That  hath  assur'd  me  Jove  is  on  our  side. 
This  said,  before  the  Trojans  he  leapt  oat. 

And  with  bis  spear  in  hand,  stood  at  their  head. 
315  And  when  be  made  them  had  to  wheel  about, 

Unto  the  body  he  directly  led, 
And  with  his  spear  Leocritus  he  slew, 

The  friend  of  Lycomed,  Arisbas'  son ; 
And  Lycomed,  diapleas'd,  at  Hector  threw, 
320       And  hit  him  not,  but  kill'd  Apisaon  ; 
Of  all  that  from  PiEonin  pass'd  the  seas, 

He  was  in  battle  of  the  greatest  might. 
Excepting  no  man  but  Asteropteus ; 

Who  angry  at  his  fall  went  to  the  fight. 
325  But  now  the  Greeks  about  Patrodus  sKiod 

So  close,  with  spears  advanc'd,  with  bucklers  biddeoi 
That  there  Asteropteus  did  no  good ; 

For  by  great  AJax  so  they  had  been  bidden. 
Let  none  from  hence  again  retire,  said  he, 
330       Nor  any  man  before  the  rest  skip  ont. 
But  stand  together  till  you  charged  be. 

Thus  roaring  to  them  Ajax  went  about, 
And  thick  the  Trojans  and  their  aids  now  feQ, 

And  with  their  blood  bedewed  was  the  groaod. 
335  Nor  did  the  Argivcs  come  off  very  well ; 

But  fewer  of  them  'mongst  the  dead  were  founci, 
For  standing  close,  one  shield  sav'd  more  than  one. 

Thus  keen  as  fire  on  both  sides  fought  they  htni 
And  such  a  darkness  was  the  place  upon, 
340       As  if  nor  sun  nor  moon  in  safety  were. 
But  th'  other  places  all  about  hod  light. 

And  brightly  did  the  sun  in  Ida  shin«^ 
And  gentle  at  a  distance  was  the  tight, 

And  one  another's  spear  did  oft  decline. 


But  in  the  middle,  where  the  veiy  beat 

Both  of  the  Ai^vea  and  the  IVojans  stood, 
The  pain  they  Buffer'd  cannot  be  expresa'd, 

Of  restlesa  labour,  and  of  loss  of  blood. 
Bnt  of  PatrocluB,  bj  the  Trojans  kill'd, 

Antilochus  and  Torasjmed  knew  not, 
Bnt  fought  in  other  places  of  the  field, 

And  that  he  still  pursu'd  the  Trojans  thought. 
When  for  his  body,  who  the  same  should  get. 

Now  fighting  were  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks, 
And  from  their  knees  and  legs  ran  down  the  sweat, 

And  Btained  were  with  blood  their  arms  and  cheeks. 
Ab  when  men  set  themselves  about  the  skin 

Of  some  fat  bull,  and  stretch  it  ev'ry  way, 
Hiat  th'  humour  may  go  out,  the  grease  go  in, 

Jnrt  so  Patroclua'  body  tugged  they, 
Trcgans  to  Troy,  and  Argives  to  the  fleet; 

And  thereupon  arose  this  mighty  fray. 
If  Hars  or  F^las  had  been  there  to  see't, 

Hiey  had  not  known  on  whom  a  fault  to  lay. 
Though  angry  they  had  been ;  such  work  was  then 

By  Jove,  about  Patroclus'  body,  set 
For  Trojans  and  for  Argives,  horse  and  men. 

Bnt  to  Achilles  known  it  was  not  yet, 
That  slain  by  th'  Trojans  was  his  favourite. 

For  now  not  far  off  from  the  Trojan  wall. 
At  a  great  distance  from  him,  was  the  fight, 

So  that  he  thought  not  on  his  death  at  all ; 
Bat  having  chas'd  the  Trojans  to  the  gates 

Of  Ilium,  that  straight  he  would  come  back ; 
For  well  he  knew  'twas  order'd  by  the  Fates, 

Patroclus  never  should  the  city  sack. 
His  mother,  Thetis,  oft  had  told  him  that. 

As  ehe  before  had  told  it  been  by  Jove  ; 
But  quite  Patroclus'  destiny  forgat, 

Or  knew  it  not,  whom  he  so  much  did  love. 
The  Greeks  and  Trojans  at  the  body  staid 

Together  close,  and  one  another  kill'd. 
And  one  Achtean  to  another  said, 

"Tvouid  be  a  great  disgrace  to  quit  the  field, 
And  lettve  the  body  of  Patroclus  thus ; 

I  rather  had  by  th'  earth  we  swallowed  were, 
Hian  they  should  have  it  and  crow  over  ua, 

And  to  the  town  the  noble  body  bear. 
The  Trojans  likewise  t'  one  another  cried. 

Though  ev'ry  one  of  us  were  sure  to  die 
By  this  man's  body,  let  us  here  abide. 

And  then  Uie  clunour  rose  up  to  the  sky. 
Achilles'  steeds  now,  with  Automedon 

Upon  the  car,  without  the  battle  stood ; 
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395  But  to  the  fight  he  could  not  get  tboa  oo. 

He  to  them  call'd,  but  that  would  do  no  good ; 
And  theo  he  flatten  them,  thea  threats,  thn  wUpi, 

But  for  PatToctus  griev'd,  they  would  not  go 
With  th'  Argives  to  the  fight,  nor  to  the  ah^ 
400       But  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  wept  for  woe 
That  they  bad  lost  a  geatle  chu'oteer. 

Jove,  sedng  them  upon  the  ground  thi»  laid. 
And  for  Patroclua  how  they  grieved  were^ 

Shaking  his  head,  unto  himself  he  said, 
405  Poor  steeds,  why  did  I  you  on  man  bestow. 

That  mortal  is,  and  you  immortal  are, 
And  make  you  also  misery  to  know, 

And  to  participate  of  human  care  ? 
There  breatheth  not  upon  the  earth  so  wide, 
410       So  poor  a  thing  and  wretched  as  a.  man. 
But  Hector  on  your  car  shall  never  rid^ 

For  he,  without  my  leave,  do  nothing  can. 
Is't  not  enough  for  him  that  he  bath  got 

Achilles'  arms,  to  please  himself  in  vain  ? 
415  But  have  Achilles'  horses  ho  shall  not, 

For  you  shall  to  the  ships  return  agun. 
And  safely  carry  back  Automedon, 

Though  to  the  Trojans  I  intend  to-day 
The  victory,  till  setting  of  the  sun, 
420      And  that  by  darkness  parted  be  the  fray. 
This  said,  be  strength  and  courage  to  them  gave : 

Automedon  then  to  the  troops  of  Greece, 
As  swiftly  the  immortal  horses  drave 

As  flies  a  vulturo  at  a  flock  of  geese. 
425  For  from  the  foe  he  quickly  could  retire, 

And  easily  upon  them  go  again, 
As  oft  as  the  occasion  should  require ; 

But  by  his  hand  no  enemy  was  slain, 
For  since  he  was  upon  the  seat  alone, 
430       He  could  not  botii  tt^ther  fight  and  guide. 
But  to  him  came  at  last  Alcimedon, 

Laertes'  son,  and  stood  by  th'  cbar'otside. 
WJiat  God,  said  he,  has  put  it  in  your  head, 

Automedon,  amongst  so  many  spears 
435  To  be  alone,  knowing  your  friend  is  dead. 

And  Hector  now  Achilles'  armour  wears? 
Automedon  unto  bim  then  replied  : 

Alcimedon,  a  filter  man  is  none 
Than  you  are,  the  immortal  steeds  to  guide, 
440       Since  Menoctiades,  my  friend,  is  gone. 

Get  up  then  you,  and  the  good  steeds  command, 

Whilst  on  the  groond  I  with  the  Trqans  figbt- 
Alcimedon  then  took  the  whip  in  hand 

And  reins;  Automedon  did  then  alight. 
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1 J  This  Hector  nw,  and  to  ^neas  spake : 

Achilles'  borees  ^nder  comii^  are ; 
To  ns,  ssid  he,  tbej  are  not  hard  to  take, 

For  with  them  ^Kre  is  no  great  man  of  war ; 
And  if  we  to  them  go,  the;'  dare  not  stand. 
>0       Tbia  said,  ,£neaB  well  contented  was. 

And  forward  then  they  go,  with  spear  in  hand, 

And  dionlders  covered  well  with  bide  and  brass. 
And  Chromins  with  them,  and  AretQs  went. 

And  made  no  doubt  but  both  the  men  to  daj ; 
>5  And  then  to  seize  Achilles'  steeds  thej  meant, 

And  with  the  car  triumphing  drive  to  Troy. 
Tain  men,  that  were  not  sore  themselves  to  save. 

To  Jupiter  Automedon  then  pray'd, 
Who  heu^  his  pray'r,  and  great  strength  to  him  gave. 
30      And  then  unto  Alcimedon  he  said : 
Alcimedon,  keep  still  thy  horses  near. 

So  that  npon  my  back  may  fall  their  breath  ; 
For  quiet  never  will  be  Hector's  spear, 

Until  itf  both  of  us  he  see  the  death, 
56  And  set  himself  upon  Achilles'  car, 

And  put  the  squadrons  of  the  Greeks  to  rout, 
Or  be  amongst  the  foremost  slain  i'  th'  war. 

This  said,  he  to  th'  AJaxes  cried  out, 
And  Henelaus ;  Ajax,  Henelam, 
To      Tlie  care  of  him  that's  dead  to  others  give. 
And  shew  yoor  valonr  where  there  is  more  cause. 

Come  hither,  and  take  care  of  us  that  live  ; 
For  Hector  and  Maeas  both  are  here. 

But  yet,  since  on  Jove's  wiU  dependeth  all, 
'75  Both  good  and  evil  h^  Til  throw  my  spear. 

And  let  him  where  he  pleasetb  make  it  fall. 
And  as  he  spakti  the  spear  be  from  him  sent. 

Which  chaac'd  to  light  upon  Aretes'  shield. 
And  pasnng  through,  into  his  belly  went, 
So      At  which  he  starting  fell  upon  the  fidd. 
And  at  Aotomedon  then  Hector  threw ; 

Bat  Btooping  forward  he  the  spear  declin'd. 
And  o'er  Ins  head  thraagh  th'  empty  air  it  flew. 

And  shaking  fix'd  it  stood  i'  th'  ground  behind. 
^  And  then  the  figltt  by  Mars  becalmed  was ; 

But  with  thdr  swords  diey  had  again  faU'n  on, 
But  that  th'  Ajaxea  two  and  Henelaus 

Came  in,  that  call'd  were  by  Automedon. 
.£neas  then  and  Hectw  shrunk  away, 
)0      And  Qiromius  with  them,  but  Aretes  not, 
Bnt  on  the  ground  without  his  armour  lay. 

Aotanedon  then  mounts  his  chariot 
AU  bloody,  and  the  armour  by  him  sot ; 

And  said,  thon^  this  revenge  be  very  small 
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495  For  great  Fatrodaa'  desth,  'tis  better  ^ 

Though  this  a  worse  man  be,  thwi  BODe  at  all 
And  at  Patroclns'  body  now  the  fi^t 

Was  greater  than  before,  and  fiercer  grown. 
For  Pallas  coming,  did  the  Greeks  incite, 
500      B7Jovehim8eU'(who6emindwascba)ig'd)sentdawa. 
As  when  to  mortals  Jove  will  signir^ 

Th'  approach  of  war,  or  tempests  cold  and  loud. 
To  make  men  leave  their  work,  and  cattle  die. 
He  sets  ap  in  the  skj  a  purple  cloud  ; 
505  In  such  a  cloud  wrspp'd  up  Athena  came. 

The  dsughter  of  great  Jove,  and  martial  mud, 
To  th'  Argive  host,  their  courage  to  inflame. 

And  to  Atrides,  who  stood  nearest,  said. 
In  voice  and  shape  like  Phcenix :  Hendaus, 
510      If  you  let  dogs  Patroclus'  body  tear. 
That  of  Achilles  bo  beloved  was, 

Tou  will  be  scom'd.    Go  to  him,  do  not  fear. 
Phceniz,  said  he,  would  Pallas  strengthen  me. 
And  save  me  from  so  many  spears  that  6j, 
515  Patroclus'  body  soon  should  rescued  be. 

For  no  man  for  him  griev'd  is  more  than  I, 
But  Hector  fighteth  like  a  raging  Same, 

And  as  he  goes  Jove  gives  him  victory. 
This  said,  Athena  pleas'd  was  with  the  same, 
520       Because  to  her  be  trueled  specially, 

And  strengthened  both  his  shoulders  and  his  thigbs, 

And  made  him  bold  as  is  a  busy  fly. 
Which,  beaten  off,  again  upon  you  flies. 
And  fears  not  for  a  little  blood  to  die. 
525  And  to  Patroclus  then  went  Menelaus, 

And  'mongst  the  throng  of  Trojans  threw  hi*  «petf' 
It  chanced  that  amongst  them  one  there  was, 

Pydes,  Eetion's  son,  to  Hector  dear. 
And  at  the  wine  his  good  companion. 
530       Him  Menelaus  with  his  spear  then  slew 
Just  as  he  tum'd  himself  about  to  run. 

And  from  the  Trojans  the  dead  body  drew. 
To  Hector  then  came  Phoebus,  having  on 
The  form  of  Phconops,  son  of  Asiua, 
535  In  Hector's  grace  inferior  to  none, 

And  standing  by  his  side  said  to  him  thns  : 
If  you  be  so  afraid  of  Uenelaus, 

What  other  Greek  will  be  afraid  of  you  ? 
He  never  yet  good  spear-msn  counted  was, 
540       Nor  is,  though  Pydes  now  by  chance  he  sis*, 
And  vainly  now  he  thinks  alone  he  can 

Bring  ofi*  Patroclus'  body  from  the  field. 
This  said,  unto  the  body  Hector  ran, 
And  Jove  then  tifW  up  bis  mighty  rbiM, 
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45  And  in  thick  clouds  the  mountain  Ida  wraps, 
And  dark  it  was  upon  the  field  as  night. 
And  then  with  lightning  and  with  thunder  claps 

The  squadrons  of  the  Argives  puts  to  flight 
Menelaus,  who  the  Boeotians  led, 
50      Hurt  in  the  shoulder  bj  Poljdamas, 
Of  the  Achseans  was  the  first  that  fled. 
And  Leitus  his  mate  the  second  was, 
That  was  by  Hector  wounded  in  the  wrist, 
And  could  no  longer  use  make  of  his  spear ; 
55  But  from  the  battle  forc'd  was  to  desist, 
And  looking  still  about  him  ran  in  fear. 
Him  Hector  as  he  running  was  pursues. 

On  Hector's  shield  then  lights  a  heavy  spear, 
That  thrown  was  at  him  by  Idomeneus, 

But  brake  in  two ;  and  glad  the  Trojans  were. 
And  at  Idomeneus  then  Hector  threw ; 

Beside  him  but  a  little  went  the  spear. 
And  lighting  upon  Cocranus  him  slew. 
Who  was  Meriones  his  char'oteer, 
yS  And  with  him  came  to  Lyctus  all  the  way 

By  sea,  and  thence  he  went  to  Troy  by  land. 
And  much  good  service  he  had  done  to  Troy, 

For  fallen  had  the  king  by  Hector's  hand, 
And  safe  had  been  himself;  but  now  was  hit 
'0       By  Hector's  spear  betwixt  the  cheek  and  ear. 
And  struck  out  were  his  teeth,  his  tongue  was  slit. 

And  fallen  to  the  ground  expired  there. 
And  then  Meriones  took  up  the  reins. 
And  to  Idomeneus  cried  out  to  fly. 
'5  To  little  purpose  now  is  all  our  pains ; 
You  see  the  Trojans  have  the  victory. 
Idomeneus  to  th'  ships  then  drave  away 

As  fast  as  he  could  make  the  horses  go, 
As  being  certain  they  had  lost  the  day. 

And  Ajax  did  the  same  acknowledge  now. 
Meriones,  said  he,  and  Menelaus, 

That  Jove  will  to  the  Trojans  give  the  day, 
A  man  may  see  that  little  judgment  has, 
So  manifestly  now  he  fights  for  Troy. 
\5  The  spears  thrown  by  the  Trojans  never  miss. 
But  on  one  Greek  or  other  always  light ; 
Oars  seldom  hit.     What  cause  is  there  of  this. 

But  that  great  Jove  doth  for  the  Trojans  fight  ? 
Let's  therefore  here  consider  of  some  way 

To  fetch  Patroclus  oflf,  and  then  go  home. 
For  to  our  friends  in  Greece  'twill  be  a  joy 
To  see  us  safe  again  from  Hector  come ; 
Who  when  they  to  the  sea  their  faces  tum> 
Despair  of  ever  seeing  us  again. 
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S95  And  tbiok  that  Hector  trill  tbe  uvy  bora. 

And  that  we  there  shall  ev'r^  man  be  riaJa. 
0  that  we  had  aome  fit  man  hare  to  aeitd 

T* Achillea'  tent ;  for  notiiiag  jtit  knowa  h^ 
That  by  the  Trojans  alain  is  his  dear  friend ; 
600      But  'tis  so  daric  I  no  sudi  nun  can  aee. 
0  Jove,  give  us  once  more  a  sk j  serene ; 

Beoiove  thb  mist  that  we  may  tee  to  fi^tt, 
Or  if  to  kill  the  Argives  all  70a  mean, 

0  father  Jove,  yet  kill  us  in  the  li^iL 
605  This  said,  Jove  h»d  compassion  on  hu  lean ; 

The  sun  again  his  glitt'ring  beuue  diaidajn, 
Scatters  the  clouds  again  and  th'  Henven  dean. 

And  then  to  Menelaus  Ajax  aayt. 
About  the  field  go  Menelaus  now, 
610       And  seek  Antilocbns,  and  bid  him  go 
Unto  AcbiUea'  tent,  and  let  him  know 

His  firteud  Patroclos  slain  is  by  the  foe. 
This  said,  away  Atrides  went.     As  wheo 

A  hungry  lion  parteth  from  a  fold, 
615  Having  in  vain  provok'd  the  dogs  and  men 

That  did  bim  from  th'  expected  prey  withboU, 
Watching  all  night,  when  fain  be  would  have  fed; 

But  all  the  night  the  darts  about  him  fiy 
And  fiaming  brands,  which  lions  chiefiy  dread; 
620      Away  he  goes  i'th'  mom  unwillingly ; 
So  from  Fatrodus'  body  parted  he 

Against  his  will,  thinking  the  Greeks  afraid 
Might  leave  Patroclus  to  the  enemy. 

And  to  Heriones  and  th'  Ajazes  aaid, 
G25  How  good  a  man  Patroclus  was  you  know, 

And  how  in  our  defence  his  blood  he  abed, 
And  therefore  valiantly  defend  him  now. 

Let  not  the  foe  abuse  his  body  dead. 
And  when  he  this  had  said  he  went  awayi 
630       Amongst  the  At^ves  peeping  here  and  there, 
Like  to  an  eagle  soaring  for  a  prey 

Amongst  the  boshes  peeping  for  a  hare; 
So  he  amongst  the  Argivea  lot^'d  about 

Seeking  of  Nestor'^  son  Antilocbua. 
63o  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  found  him  out, 

Cheering  his  men,  and  said  onto  him  thus: 
Antilochus,  come  near,  and  hear  from  me 

Sad  news ;  I  would  it  were  not  also  true. 
That  now  the  Trojans  have  the  victory, 
640       I  think  it  is  already  known  to  yon. 
But  further  know  that  slain  Fatrodus  is. 

Run  therefore  to  Achillea  quickly,  and 
Tell  him  tbe  news.    It  may  be,  mov'd  by  this 

To  help  the  Argives  with  his  mighty  hand, 
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4a  Hell  to  the  aaked  bodj  hither  come ; 

For  now  Achilles'  armour  Hector  wears. 
At  this  AntilochuB  was  atricken  dumb. 

And  filled  were  and  swoln  his  eyes  with  tears. 
And  there  Antilochus  no  longer  ataid, 
50      But  to  Laodocus  his  armour  gave, 
And  he  the  same  upon  his  char'ot  laid ; 

For  to  that  end  be  near  nnto  him  drove. 
Awmj  Antilochus  then  weeping  went 

To  carry  to  Achilles  the  ill  news, 
SS  And  left  to  Thrasymed  his  regiment. 

For  Menelaus  ^d  the  same  refuse ; 
Though  of  a  valiant  commander  then 

The  tired  Fylians  had  the  greatest  need, 
And  to  the  Ajaxes  retum'd  again 
60      Where  lay  Patroclus'  body,  with  all  speed. 
And  when  he  thither  came,  unto  them  said, 

Antilochus  is  to  Achilles  gone. 
Although  I  see  not  how  he  should  us  aid. 

How  can  he,  seeing  armour  he  has  none? 
<6S  Let's  therefore  now  bethink  onrselves,  how  we 

Ourselves  may  bear  the  body  from  the  field. 
And  also  how  we  may  secured  be, 

Against  the  Trojans,  that  we  be  not  kill'd  ! 
Ajas  to  this  replying  said,  'Tis  true, 
<70      And  the  advice  I'll  give  you  will  be  right 
Take  up  the  corpse,  Merioaes  and  you, 

And  on  your  shoulders  bear  it  from  the  fight. 
We  two,  that  are  of  one  name  and  one  mind. 

And  in  the  field  together  use  to  be, 
^5  Will  fighting  with  the  Trojans  come  behind. 

Till  at  the  ships  the  body  lun  we  see. 
This  said,  Meriones  and  Menelaus 

Up  to  their  shoulders  hoist  the  body  dead. 
Whilst  towards  them  the  back  of  Ajax  was, 
K)      The  Trojans  with  great  shouting  followed. 
Just  as  a  pack  of  hoimds  pursue  a  boar 

Wounded  by  hunters,  running  with  great  cry, 
Until  he  turn  ;  then  follow  him  no  more. 

But  scatter'd  are,  and  this  and  that  way  fly ; 
15  So  did  the  Trojans  after  Ajax  run 

As  Icmg  as  towards  them  was  not  his  face- 
But  when  he  turned,  near  bin)  durst  stay  none. 

But  stood  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place. 
Thus  fet«h'd  tbey  off  at  last  the  body  dead, 
•O      With  at  their  heels  of  Trojans' spears  great  showers ; 
And  Argives  dropt  abundance  as  they  fled, 

Uke  houses  in  a  town  on  fire,  and  tow'rs. 
As  when  two  mules  in  heavy  way  are  set 

To  drag  down  from  the  lulls  some  mighty  tree, 
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695  To  be  a  beam  or  mast,  it  nukes  them  sweat 
Before  into  the  plain  it  drawn  oonid  be ; 
So  Menelans  and  Meriones 

Sweating  and  moiling  with  the  body  go  ; 
And  as  a  rock  that  kecpeth  off  the  seas ; 
700      So  Aj<uc  at  their  bac^s  kept  off  the  foe. 
The  Trojans,  led  bj  Hector  and  ^neas, 

Fursue  the  f\jiag  Greeka  with  mightjr  cry. 
As  from  a  hawk  that  prej^  on  birds  like  th^ 
A  cloud  of  starlings  cackle  when  they  fly. 
70S  And  many  of  them  threw  their  arms  away, 

And  that  they  came  to  fight  had  quite  forgot ; 
In  and  about  the  ditch  much  armour  lay 

Of  flying  Greeks.     But  done  the  fight  was  not. 
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Whilst  at  the  ships  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fouglit, 

Aotilochus  came  to  Achilles'  tent, 
And  found  him  to  the  Arrive  ditch  gone  out. 

Presaging  iu  his  mind  the  sad  event, 
5  And  saying  to  himself.  Ah  me,  what's  this? 

The  battle  to  the  ships  is  come  again ; 
Pray  God  it  be  not  as  I  fear  it  is. 

The  Greeks  are  routed  and  Patroclus  slain. 
My  motber  told  me  that  the  best  of  all 
10      The  Hyrmidona  by  th'  Trcijans  should  be  slain. 
I  bad  bim  not  assault  the  Trojan  wall. 

Nor  flgbt  with  Hector,  but  come  back  again. 
As  speaking  to  himself  Achilles  stood, 

Autilochus  uDto  him  weeping  came, 
15  The  news,  said  he,  I  bring  you  is  not  good ; 

I  cannot  without  tears  relate  the  same. 
Slain  is  Patroclus.     On  the  ground  he  lies, 

And  now  they  fighting  ore  with  swords  and  sgtt:^' 
Who  shall  his  body  have,  with  mighty  cries, 
20       Though  naked;  for  his  armour  Hector  wean. 
At  this  sad  news  dark  were  Achilles'  eyes ; 

And  up  he  takes  the  dust  with  both  his  hands, 
And  throws  it  on  his  head ;  then  down  he  lies. 

His  face  and  coat  sullied  with  dust  and  sands. 
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25  And  tore  his  hair.     And  then  the  lovely  prey  i,ib.  XVm. 

Of  captive  women,  that  had  taken  heen  -.. — r— ^ 

By  him  and  by  Patroclus  before  Troy,  The  grief  of 

Affrighted  from  Achilles'  tent  came  in,  AchUle«,  and 

And  over  him  they  beat  they  breasts  and  moan'd.  ^e*Sn  by 

30       On  t'  other  side  Antilochus  was  fain  Vulcan. 

To  hold  his  hands,  so  mightily  he  groan'd ; 

Lest  otherwise  he  should  himself  have  slain. 
His  mother  Thetis  hearing  him  complain, 
Though  sitting  in  the  deepest  of  the  seas, 
35  Wept  out  aloud,  and  presently  her  train 
About  her  came  of  the  Nereiades. 
Glauca,  Thaleia,  and  Cymodoca, 

Nesaia,  Speio,  Thoa,  Halia, 
And  ^mioreia,  and  Cymothoa, 
40       Melita  Isera,  and  Amphithoa, 
And  Doto,  Proto,  Actaea,  Agava, 
Doris,  Dexamena,  Dynamena, 
And  Callianeira,  and  Amphinoma, 
Pherusa  Apseudes,  and  fair  Panopa, 
45  Nemertcs,  and  the  milk-white  Galatsea, 

And  Clymene  there  was,  and  Callianassa, 
And  Msera,  Orithvia,  and  glorious  Amatheia, 

And,  not  to  name  them  all,  fair  Janassa 
With  all  the  rest,  and  fill'd  the  silver  cave, 
50      And  beat  their  breasts,  and  round  her  stood  dismay 'd. 
And  Thetis  then  th'  account  unto  them  gave 

Of  her  great  grief,  and  thus  unto  them  said  : 
Hear  me,  Nereiades,  my  sisters  dear. 
And  be  acquainted  with  my  misery. 
55  Ah,  wretched  Goddess  that  I  was,  to  bear 
The  best  of  all  the  heroes ;  and  when  he 
Was  quickly  grown  up  to  a  goodly  height. 

Send  him  unto  the  war  at  Ilium 
Against  the  Trojans  for  the  Greeks  to  fight, 
60       From  whence  he  never  should  again  come  home ; 
But  spend  his  little  time  of  life  in  woe. 
And  I  can  nothing  do  for  his  relief. 
And  now  I  mean  to  visit  him,  and  know. 

Since  he  not  fights,  what  cause  he  hath  of  grief. 
65  This  said,  she  with  her  nymphs  went  from  the  cave. 
The  sea  before  them  her  smooth  water  tore. 
And  gentle  passage  to  the  Goddess  gave. 

Till  they  were  landed  on  the  Trojan  shore, 
Where  lay  Achilles'  ships  upon  the  sand ; 
70      And  straight  up  to  Achilles  Thetis  went, 
The  nymphs  attending  on  her  hand  in  hand. 

And  seeing  him  so  grievously  lament. 
She  held  him  by  the  head,  and  to  him  said. 
Why  weep  you  thus,  sweet  child ;  what  is't  you  ail? 
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75  For  that  which  formerty  to  Jora  jon  pnjed 

Ag^st  th'  ingrateful  Greeks,  I  did  previiL 
To  th'  ships  they  have  been  beaten  {rom  the  field, 

And  know  in  what  great  need  they  stand  of  you, 
And  have  in  he«ps  been  by  tlte  Trojans  Idll'd. 
80      To  this  Achilles  aosw'ring  said,  'Tis  true, 
But  in  my  life  what  pleasure  can  I  find, 

Since  sweet  Patroclus  slain  is  by  his  foea, 
On  whom  of  all  men  most  I  set  my  mind. 

And  Hector  in  his  arms  triumphing  goes ; 
65  Those  mighty  arms,  giv'n  by  the  Gods  that  day 

That  you  were  pleas'd  a  mortal  man  to  wed, 
To  Peleus.     Oh,  had  you  been  away. 

And  he  a  mortal  woman  married  I 
You  had  not  for  your  son  been  grieved  Qua, 
90       That  never  to  you  should  return  again. 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  live  with  mortal  men, 

But  till  I  witli  my  spear  have  Hector  slain. 
By  what  you  say,  said  Thetis  to  her  son, 

Short-Uv'd  you  are.     Your  own  fate  then  is  nigh. 
i)5  I  care  not,  said  Achilles,  when  that's  dono 

I  shall  be  very  well  content  to  die. 
For  since  I  never  must  return  again. 

And  no  defence  in  me  Patroclus  found. 
Nor  other  good  men  by  the  Trojans  slain, 
100       I  hut  a  needless  weight  am  to  the  ground. 
Oh  that  contention  lost  for  ever  were. 

And  cboler  to  the  heart  of  man  so  sweet, 
Which  oAen  make  the  wisest  men  to  err  I 

In  Agamemnon  and  myself  I  see't. 
105  But  since  'tis  past,  let's  put  it  out  of  mind. 

For  dead  he  is,  and  cannot  live  again. 
And  now  111  see  if  Hector  I  can  find, 

Tliat  has  my  dearest  friend  Fatroclus  slain, 
And  then  let  Jove  do  what  himself  thinks  good. 
1 10      For  Hercules  could  not  avoid  his  fate. 
Who  most  of  mortals  in  bis  favour  stood. 

But  died  by  destiny  and  Juno's  hate ; 
And  BO  shall  I,  when  my  day  shall  arrive. 

Lie  still  when  dead.     But  now  let  me  gain  fame 
1 15  Amongst  th'  Acfaicons  while  I  am  alive. 

And  make  some  Trojan  or  some  Dardan  dame 
With  both  her  tender  hands  to  tear  her  cheeks, 

And  sigh,  and  with  her  tears  her  beauty  blot, 
And  know  my  hand  from  that  of  other  Greeks, 
120       And  when  I  with  th'  Achsans  am,  when  not 
And  therefore,  mother,  dearly  as  you  love  me. 

Endeavour  not  to  moke  me  here  abide. 
For  from  my  purpose  you  cannot  remove  me. 

Unto  Achilles  Thetis  then  replied. 


12S  Dear  child,  your  purpose  I'll  not  rcprehonil, 
Pnlrodus'  hody  from  tlie  foe  to  save, 
I  lioT  tliat  the  Argivc  peopla  yoD  dcfeniL 

But  now  you  know  your  arms  the  Trojans  bavc, 
I  And  Hector  wearetli  tkvni ;  but  shall  not  lung. 

Th«  latest  of  Ills  days  is  to  him  nigk. 
F  But  go  Dot  you  into  the  klooily  throng, 

Till  here  again  you  have  me  in  your  eye. 
I  Thin  Buii],  she  turn'd  to  the  NereiaJcs, 

And  to  ihcm  said,  Ncreiades,  dire  you 
f  To  Ncrcuj,  nt  tlie  bottom  of  the  seas, 

And  nil  you  *ec  has  happ'ned  to  him  show. 
,    For  I  up  to  Olympus  must  be  gone 
I       To  Vulcu),  if  auch  favour  I  con  gain, 
,  To  get  a  good  new  armour  for  my  son. 

This  coid,  iho  nymphs  to  sea  r«turn'd  again, 
And  lliotis  to  OlynipuH  went  her  way. 

Meanwhile  the  Greeks  before  the  Trojans  fly 
With  mighty  crie-i,  and  never  slopt  till  tlicy 

Were  at  Uiu  Hhips,  and  to  llio  wide  sea  uigh. 
S'ur  waa  Palrof-lus'  iKxly  rescued  yet ; 

For  now  afresh  the  Trojans  to  tbem  cune. 
Which  did  unother  fiercer  fight  beget, 

Aud  lIiM;tor  fell  upon  them  like  a  flame 
Thrice  laid  hr  hold  Ujwn  Fatroelos'  foot, 
''i      And  forc'd  he  was  as  oft  to  let  it  fall 
To  kill  some  others,  then  again  came  to't, 
Bui  from  the  body  went  not  back  at  all. 
No  more  could  [lector  driven  be  away 
From  the  dead  body  by  ih'  Ajoxes  two, 
t  Tlian  oui  a  hungry  lion  from  his  prey 
I        For  anytliing  the  herdsmen  fzriev'd  can  do. 
And  Hector  bail  PatroeluK'  U^ly  got. 

And  gained  hail  thereby  a  great  renown. 

But  Jutio,  tliough  tlic  otlier  Gods  knew  nut, 

T*  Acbillea  in  great  haste  sent  Iris  down. 

T*  AcbillcB  itraight  she  cume,  and  to  him  said. 

Up,  terrible  Pelidea,  to  the  war. 
And  your  beloved  friend  Patroclus  aid  ; 
For  at  llie  ships  they  fighting  for  him  arc. 
I  The  Greeks  to  oave  his  body  are  in  pain. 

The  Trojans  fain  would  drag  him  into  I'roy, 
And  Hector  most  of  nil  that  has  hiui  nlaln. 

And  from  his  shnulders  take  his  head  awaj 
And  (tick  it  up  upon  the  Trojiin  wall, 
1       Learing  his  corpse  a  prey  In  dog  and  kite. 
Think  what  reproach  will  then  iipnn  you  (idl. 
iiv  ibcn  no  looker  hero,  but  ri^-  and  light. 
Achillea  then  replied.     Iriri.  uiid  he, 
Tell  me  what  God  or  Uuddeiw  aeut  you  down. 
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LIB.  XVIII.     17^  Jano,  said  Iris,  aent  me;  none  but  she. 

>—  , '  To  all  the  rest  my  coming  is  nnknown. 

TUgiwiof  And  then  Achilles  to  her  said  again, 

AGhilln,u<l  Since  they  have  got  my  anna  bow  can  I  figbt? 

mid«*^^  ^^  Thetifl  bids  me  from  the  war  abstain 

Vnku.  IdO       Till  abe  return  again  into  my  aght. 

Who  is  to  Vulcan  for  new  armour  gone^ 
And  here's  no  other  annour  for  me  fit 
But  AjaxB  ;  who,  I  hope,  has  it  on, 
And  for  Patroclus  now  has  use  of  iL 
185  We  know,  said  Iris,  armour  you  have  none. 
But  as  you  are,  upon  the  ditch  appear. 
The  Trojans  from  the  corpse  will  soon  begon^ 

And  leave  it  to  the  Greeks  for  very  fear. 
This  said,  the  Goddess  Iris  vanished. 
190      Achilles  rose,  and  Pallas  to  him  came. 
And  on  him  puts  her  shield,  and  on  bis  bead 
A  golden  cloud,  from  which  arose  a  flame 
As  when  an  iate  invaded  is  by  foes, 
The  citizens  to  call  their  neighbours  in 
1 95  Make  Sres,  the  smoke  up  to  the  heaven  goes 

By  day ;  by  night  the  flame ;  and  far  are  seen ; 
Upon  Achilles'  bead  stood  such  a  flame, 

And  then  unto  the  ditch  he  went  and  shouted, 
And  farther  off  Atliena  did  the  same. 
200       The  Trojans,  when  they  heard  it,  strait  wererouteii' 
As  clear  as  any  trumpet  in  the  wars, 

They  heard  Achilles'  voice,  and  were  afraid. 
And  in  disorder  tum'd  about  their  cars, 

But  at  his  flaming  head  were  most  dismay'd. 
205  Thrice  shouted  he,  thrice  they  disorder'd  were ; 

And  slain  were  of  the  Trojans  twelve  brave  mea 
By  their  own  cars  and  spears  encumber'd  there. 

In  so  much  haste  they  tum'd  to  fly.     And  then 
The  Greeks  the  body  laid  upon  a  bed 
210       And  bier,  and  standing  by  his  side  lamenL 
And  tears  abundance  there  Achillea  shed. 

And  that  he  sent  him  had  did  now  repent. 
The  sun  by  Juno  hasten'd  quench'd  his  fire; 
Tbe  Argives  on  the  place  stay  quietly; 
215  The  Trojans  to  without  the  ditch  retire. 

And  from  the  cars  the  weary  steeds  untie. 
Then  presently  the  chiefs  to  counsel  call 

Before  they  sup,  and  standing  on  their  feet. 
This  apparition  so  scar'd  them  all, 
220       That  none  amongst  them  had  a  mind  to  ait. 
And  first  unto  them  spake  Polydamas 

Panthoides,  Hector's  friend  j  both  bom  one  nigtw* 
He  better  counsellor  than  Hector  was. 
But  Hector  better  was  than  he  to  fight. 
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5  My  friends,  be  well  advised  now,  said  he,  Ub.  XVIII. 

It  is  not  safe  here  on  the  plain  to  stay  ^- — r-— ^^ 

Until  the  morning  light  again  we  see,  The  grief  of 

So  near  the  Argive  ships,  so  far  from  Troy.  ^w  ^w^ 

Whilst  this  man  absent  was  in  discontent  o,.^  ^^  y^ 

0      With  Agamemnon,  and  forbore  to  fight,  Volcan. 

The  Greeks  were  easy  foes ;  to  th'  ships  I  went 

Myself,  and  willingly  lay  out  all  night ; 
But  if  Achilles  hither  now  should  come. 
We  must  not  only  here  fight  for  our  lives  ; 
16  So  proud  he  is,  he'U  go  to  Ilium, 

And  for  the  city  fight  and  for  our  wives. 
Let's  to  the  city  go.     'Tis  as  I  say, 

And  nothing  keeps  him  from  us  but  the  night. 
And  if  he  here  shaU  find  us  when  'tis  day, 
\0      Some  of  us  will  acknowledge  I  say  right. 
And  many  flying,  wish,  when  'tis  too  late. 

They  were  within  the  walls  of  Ilium, 
Whom  dogs  and  kites  shall  eat  without  the  gate. 
But  to  my  ears  may  never  such  news  come. 
15  But  if  you  will  be  ruled  all  by  me. 

Into  the  market-place  of  Troy  by  night 
Well  bring  our  strength,  and,  soon  as  we  can  see. 

Stand  arm'd  upon  the  tow'rs  prepar'd  to  fight. 
Then  let  him  from  the  ships  come  fight  at  Troy, 
K)      And  drive  about  the  wdls  and  do  his  worst. 
And  having  tir'd  his  horses  go  away ; 

Take  it  he  shall  not,  dogs  shall  eat  him  first. 
Then  Hector  frowning  on  him,  thus  replies : 
Again,  said  he,  I  from  you  must  dissent, 
>5  Since  you  to  shut  ourselves  in  Troy  advise. 
We  have  already  there  too  long  been  pent. 
Troy  once  was  counted  rich  in  brass  and  gold ; 

But  since  Jove  angry  was,  all  that  is  gone, 
In  I^irygia  and  in  Moeonia  sold, 
50      And  little  led  in  Ilium  to  be  won ; 

But  since  the  Greeks  are  beaten  and  dismay'd 

By  th'  hand  of  Jove,  your  fear  is  out  of  season. 
Nor  will  you  by  the  Trojans  be  obey'd. 

Nor  shall  you ;  though  the  Trojans  thought  it  reason. 
S5  And  therefore  take  my  counsel,  which  is  this. 
Gro  now  and  ev'ry  man  his  supper  take 
In  rank  and  file  there  where  he  placed  is ; 

And  set  good  guards,  and  keep  yourselves  awake. 
If  any  Trojan  for  his  goods  lament, 
70      He  may  the  same  upon  the  town  bestow 
In  senrice  of  the  public  to  be  spent, 

Rather  than  be  possessed  by  the  foe ; 
And  armed  in  the  mom  go  to  the  fleet, 

And  sharply  charge  the  Greeks  by  break  of  day. 
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275  And  if  indeed  Achilles  there  we  meet, 

He  were  not  best  oppose  ns  in  onr  waj ; 
For  from  him  I  will  neither  flj  aor  sfaiiiik, 

Bat  either  honour  from  him  bear  Mwtcj, 
Or  he  from  me.     Afars  common  is,  I  thmk, 
280       To  them  that  fight;  and  slain  are  tbey^  that  sli;. 
Tbia  Eaid,  the  Trojans  heard  with  grott  a{^itae, 

Fook  M  they  were ;  Pallas  had  made  them  mii 
But  none  of  them  commend  Folydamas, 

That  given  them  much  better  coangd  hwL 
285  The  Trojans  presently  to  supper  went, 

The  Greeks  all  night  about  PatrocluB  stand ; 
And  there  b^an  Achilles  to  lamenL 

And  OB  Patroclus'  breast  be  laid  his  hand. 
As  when  a  lion  comii^  to  bia  den, 
290       Misses  the  tender  whelps  he  left  behind, 
He  roars,  and  furiously  goes  out  again. 

And  through  the  Tallies  hnnta,  the  thief  to  find ; 
Snch  fierce  thoughts  on  Achilles'  heart  then  hy, 

And  sighing,  to  the  Myrmidons  he  sptdte: 
295  Oh,  what  did  I  to  old  Menoetius  say  I 

Hovr  vain  a  promise  did  I  to  him  make ; 
I  said,  when  we  had  sack'd  the  town  of  Troy, 

That  I  to  Opus  would  bring  bat^  his  son, 
Enriched  with  his  portion  of  the  prey. 
300      But  all  we  hope  from  Jove  is  seldom  done. 
For  both  of  us  have  the  same  destiny, 

With  oar  heart's  blood  to  dye  the  Trojan  plun, 
And  as  he  lieth  now,  so  shall  I  lie. 

And  never  to  my  parents  come  again. 
305  But  since,  Patroclus,  yon  the  first  are  dead, 

Your  funeral  I  will  not  celebrate. 
Till  I  have  brought  you  Hector's  arms  and  head, 

Whose  bloody  hand  deliver'd  your  sad  fate, 

And  have  twelve  of  the  noble  youths  of  Troy 

310       Beheaded  in  revenge.     Till  then  stay  here. 

Where  Trojan  captive  women,  night  and  day 

Bewailing  you,  shall  stand  about  the  bier. 
This  said,  he  order  gave  for  water  hot. 

To  cleanse  Patroclus'  body  from  the  gore. 
315  Into  a  cauldron,  said  he,  water  pnt. 

And  make  a  fire,  and  set  the  cauldron  d'n. 
Into  a  cauldron  water  thea  they  put. 

And  made  a  fire,  and  set  the  cauldron  o'er. 
The  flame  nbout  it  goes ;  the  water's  hot 
320      Then  washed  from  the  body  was  the  gore, 
And  then  again  they  laid  him  on  the  bed ; 

From  head  to  foot  in  linen  they  him  fold. 
And  on  him  laid  a  &ir  white  coverlid, 

His  wounds  first  fill'd  with  imguent  nine  yean  iH- 
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325  About  the  body  of  Patroclos  staj'd  j^^B^  XVIIX. 

Achilles  and  the  Mjrmidona,  all  night  s^.., ^ 

Lamenting  him.     Then  Jove  to  Juno  said,  T\\^  grief  or 

You  have  Achilles  brought  again  to  fight  AchiU«»,  and 

Against  the  Trojans,  on  the  Argives'  side.  ™^  ^Z. 

AA^  A         «  «  •«  J  »  1  1  •%  made  him  by 

330      Are  thej  jour  children,  that  you  love  them  so  ?  Vulcaa. 

And  Juno  then  to  Jupiter  replied  : 

Harsh  Cronides,  what  words  do  you  let  go  ? 
Since  mortal  men,  that  know  much  less  than  we. 

May  to  a  friend  do  good,  and  hate  a  foe, 
335  Why  may  not  I,  that  boast  myself  to  be 

The  wife  and  sister  of  great  Jove,  do  so. 
And  make  my  foes,  the  Trojans,  feel  my  hate  ? 

Whilst  Jove  and  Juno  were  discoursing  thus. 
The  Goddess  Thetis  come  was  to  the  gate 
340       Of  Vulcan's  undecaying  famous  house  ^ 

Of  shining  brass,  with  brighter  stars  thick  set. 

That  'mongst  the  houses  of  the  heaven  shone. 
But  he  was  at  his  work -house  in  a  sweat, 

And  at  his  bellows  swaying  up  and  down. 
345  For  tripods  twenty  he  had  laboured. 

With  golden  wheels,  to  go  and  come  again 
At  his  command ;  but  had  not  finished 

The  ears  and  chains,  which  he  was  making  then. 
And  whilst  this  business  Vulcan  was  about, 
350      Thetis  was  come,  and  at  the  gate  did  stand. 
And  Charis,  Vulcan's  wife,  then  going  out, 

Saw  her,  and  straightway  took  her  by  the  hand. 
Thetis,  said  she,  'tis  strange  to  see  you  here ; 

Much  honour'd,  and  a  welcome  guest  you  are, 
355  Come  in,  and  pleased  be  t'  accept  our  cheer. 

Then  led  her  in  and  brought  her  to  a  chair, 
A  dainty  chair,  with  foot-stool  join'd  thereto. 

And  then  unto  her  husband's  shop  she  hied, 
For,  Thetis,  said  she,  you  have  work  to  do. 
360      And  Vulcan,  glad,  to  Charis  thus  replied : 
Is  Thetis  here,  that  sav'd  me  from  mishap ! 

When  for  my  lameness  thrown  down  from  the  sky, 
Thetis  was  ploas'd  to  catch  me  in  her  lap, 

When  else  I  had  been  in  great  misery. 
365  I  wrought  for  her,  and  for  £ur3mome, 

Nine  years,  and  made  them  many  pretty  things, 
Within  a  rock  encompass'd  by  the  sea. 

As  buckles,  clasps,  fine  boxes,  beads,  and  rings, 
Which  neither  mortal  nor  immortal  knew, 
370      But  only  Thetis  and  Eurynome. 

And  now  to  Thetis  I  must  pay  what's  due. 

The  ransom  of  my  life,  for  saving  me. 
Go  you,  and  entertain  her  well,  while  I 

My  tools  take  up,  and  bellows  set  away. 
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UB.  XVin.     ^^^  "^^  "'*^  '^^  bellowH  he  took  and  set  b^, 

^.^ '  But  in  a  chest  his  woiUng  tooU  did  laj. 

Tlwgiicraf  Then  with  a  sponge  he  wip'd  his  hands  and  &e^ 

^'"''''^  "**  Hia  brawny  neck,  and  hairy  breast,  and  on 

HMd»*l^r^  ^^  P"^  ^^  coat,  and  nith  his  staff,  apace, 

Tahan.  380       lliough  halting  goes,  and  waited  was  upon 

By  maids  of  massy  gold,  endu'd  with  wit. 

And  speech, and  strength, and leam'dinheaT'ntj art; 
And  went  to  Thetis  and  did  by  her  sit. 
And  joyful  at  her  presence  was  bis  heart, 
385  And  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  and  to  her  said, 
Thetis,  so  welcome  to  me  there  ia  none  ; 
Tell  me  wherein  you  think  I  can  jou  aid. 
And  if  it  can  be  dune,  it  Bhall  be  done. 
And  then  to  Vulcan  Thetis  answered : 
390       No  Goddess  ever  was  distress'd  like  me. 
Whom  Jove  made  subject  to  a  mortal's  bed. 

And  Peleus'  wife  constrained  me  to  be, 
Who  lies  at  home  decrepid  now  and  spent. 
And  when  I  borne  unto  him  bad  a  son, 
395  Of  all  the  heroes  the  most  excellent, 

And  of  his  breeding  care  omitted  none. 
And  when  be  grown  was  to  a  goodly  height, 

lie  sent  was  to  the  war  at  Ilium, 
Against  the  Trojans  for  the  Greeks  to  fight; 
400       From  whence  he  never  shall  again  come  home. 
Though  yet  he  live,  he  takes  therein  no  joy. 

And  I  to  comfort  him  no  power  have, 
Since  Agamemnon  taken  has  away 

Her  whom  the  Greeks  for  honour  to  him  gave. 
405  And  then  my  son  no  longer  would  him  aid ; 

And  by  the  Trojans  beaten  were  the  Greeks; 
And  Agamemnon  then  sent  gifts,  and  pra/d, 

And  by  ambassadors  his  favour  seeks. 
Then  though  to  th'  fight  himself  he  would  not  go, 
410       Yet  he  hia  armour  to  Patroclus  gave, 

And  Myrmidons  t'  assist  bim  'gainst  the  foe, 
And  to  the  Sciean  gate  the  Trojans  drave. 
And  by  Patroclus  taken  had  been  Troy, 
Had  he  not  then  been  by  Apollo  slain, 
415  That  unto  Hector  gave  a  glorious  day. 

And  th'  armour  of  ray  valiant  son  to  gain. 
Which  makes  me  now  come  hither,  to  request 

That  you  would  make  new  armour  for  my  bod, 
A  shield,  a  helmet,  armour  for  the  breast, 
420      And  for  the  legs ;  for  those  be  had  are  gtme. 
Then  to  her  answer'd  Vulcan,  Do  not  fear. 

Ob,  that  when  for  him  the  harsh  Fates  enqnirCr 
To  hide  him  from  them  I  as  able  were 
As  make  him  arms,  for  mortals  to  admire. 
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IS  This  Baid,  anto  his  shop  he  went,  anil  bad 

His  golden  Bening  statues  blow  the  fire. 
For  twenty  bellowses  in  all  he  bad 

To  blow  aa  he  should,  and  his  work  require. 
And  then  into  the  fire  he  threw  in  tin, 
to       And  brass,  and  silver  fine,  and  precious  gold ; 
And  to  the  socket  puts  the  anvil  in. 

And  th'  heavy  hammer  ia  one  hand  did  hold. 
Into  his  other  hand  the  tongs  he  takes. 

And  foi^es  first  a  mighty  shield  and  strong, 
to  And  many  various  figures  in  it  makes. 

And  fastens  to  the  same  a  silver  thong. 
And  bound  the  edge  about  witli  triple  brass. 

The  shield  itself  consisted  of  five  plies. 
And  with  great  art  described  in  it  was 
K)       The  surface  of  the  earth,  tlie  sea  and  skies. 
The  sun,  the  moon  at  full,  and  all  the  train 

Of  heaven,  Pleiades,  and  Hyadcs, 
Orion,  and  the  bear,  men  call  the  Wain, 

That  only  never  dives  into  the  seas, 
15  But  always  to  Orion  has  an  eye. 

And  in  it  were  two  cities.     In  the  one 
Good  cheer  and  weddings,  and  great  melody. 

And  women  at  their  doors  stand  looking  on 
To  see  the  bridegroom  as  he  passed  by, 
>0       And  lusty  youths,  that  dancing  with  them  go, 
To  dttems  and  to  pipes,  and  Hymen  cry. 

And  turn  as  swift  as  tops  u|ion  the  toe. 
And  full  of  people  was  the  market-place. 

Assembled  at  the  hearing  of  a  cause. 
>5  A  man  was  slain.     And  this  was  then  tlie  ctisc. 

One  said  that  he  had  satisfied  the  laws. 
Hie  other  said  that  nothing  he  hail  paid ; 

And  on  this  issue  they  will  both  be  tried, 
And  bavc  their  proofs  before  the  Judges  lui<l, 
SO      Asd  clamour  great  of  friends  was  on  each  side. 
Hie  cryers  when  they  stilled  had  the  cry. 

Into  the  judges'  hands  their  sce[)trcs  gave, 
And  in  the  midst,  of  gold  two  talents  lie, 

For  him  that  has  ihc  better  cause  to  have. 
65  Before  the  other  town  two  armies  stood. 

The  foe  resolved  was  to  plunder  it ; 
The  town,  to  save  it,  offer'd  half  their  good. 

The  other  to  accept  it  thought  not  fit. 
Then  up  unto  the  walls  the  towns-men  sent 
70      Their  women,  children,  and  their  men  grown  old, 
And  all  the  rest  out  from  the  city  went, 

And  Mars  and  Pallas  with  ihem,  all  in  gohl. 
And  taller  than  the  multitude  by  odds. 

Who  in  respect  of  them  scem'd  very  low, 
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LIB.  XVIII.     475  For  men  are  mnch  inferior  to  the  Gods. 

■ . ■  Then  they  before  the  gate  to  cotindl  go, 

Thegrisfor  'fhe  enemies  themEelves  in  ambush  laid 

AcUUw.ud  ^(  ^r  ^gtgring  p]^^  npoD  the  river'a  brink, 

mads  Urn  hj  ^^  Kcouts  sent  out,  whidi  not  far  from  Aem  SUai, 

VdIcm).  480       To  tell  them  when  the  cattle  came  to  drink. 

And  when  tfaey  were  informed  th^  were  nigh, 

And  shepherds  two,  that  did  suspect  no  harm, 
They  on  the  shepberda  and  the  cattle  6j. 
At  which  the  other  army  took  th'  alarm, 
485  Asd  rising  up  from  council,  with  their  horse 
Pursued,  and  soon  they  overtaken  were. 
And  then  began  the  fight.     Without  remwse 

They  one  another  slay  with  sword  and  spear. 
And  there  disorder  plac'd  was  and  debate ; 
490       And  one  borne  wounded  out,  another  found, 
Another  dead  was  dragg'd  away  by  Fate, 

With  bloody  coot  and  armour  on  the  gronnd. 

So  lively  seemed  to  the  eye  their  features. 

In  fighting  and  in  fetching  off  their  slain, 

495  One  would  have  thought  they  had  been  living  creatures, 

And  that  the  fight  had  real  been.     Again 

Describ'd  was  in  the  same  a  spacious  ground. 

And  men  at  plough  ;  and  at  each  ridge's  end, 
At  turning  of  the  plough  about,  they  found 
500       A  man  that  for  them  did  with  wine  attend. 
And  then  again  the  plough  about  they  wind, 

And  lab'ring  to  the  other  end  go  tttck  ; 
And  as  they  plough,  still  what  they  leave  behind, 
Though  golden  'twas,  to  th'  eye  appeared  black ; 
505  A  wonder  'twas.     Besides,  in  the  same  shield 
Pourtrayed,  was  a  goodly  close  of  wheat. 
And  many  reapers  working  on  the  field. 

That  threw  it  to  the  ground  in  handfnls  great; 
And  boys  that  follow'd  took  it  from  the  ground, 
510      And  put  it  in  the  hands  of  binders  three. 

By  whom  they  made  were  into  sheaves  and  botut^ 

Which  standing  by,  their  lord  was  glad  to  see. 
His  squires  not  for  off  slwiding  were  aside; 
And  at  a  tree  a  cow  kill'd  of  the  best, 
515  A  supper  for  the  reapers  to  provide. 

And  to  the  women  gave  it  to  be  dress'd. 
And  in't  a  golden  vineyard  was  pourtmy'd; 

The  grapes  that  on  it  hung  were  blai^,  and  ill 
The  vines  supported  and  from  drooping  staid 
520      With  silver  props,  that  down  they  coutd  not  ftU- 
A  ditch  there  was  about  it  block,  and  on 
The  same  a  hedge,  the  colour  of  it  tin. 
And  path  unto  it  there  was  only  one. 
By  which  the  fruit  in  vintage  was  brought  in. 


!5  And  on  it  boys  aai  girb  described  were, 
After  a  fiddle  play'd  oa  by  n  boj. 
That  sing,  dance,  whisde,  and  full  baskets  bear, 

Of  Bacchus'  gifts,  unto  the  house  with  joy. 
And  in  it  was  a  herd  of  bulls  and  kine, 
10       Part  gold,  part  tin,  and  berds-men  four  of  gold, 
Hiat  to  the  pasture  dnive  them  with  d<^  nine, 

T*  a  sedgy  river ;  where  two  Uons  bold 
TJpon  the  homed  herd  came  from  a  wood, 
And  'mongst  the  foremost  seiz'd  upon  a  bull; 
15  The  dt^s  went  to  them  near,  and  barking  stood  : 
Then  roars  the  bull.     The  lions  tear  and  pull. 
And  in  the  same  be  pasture  made  for  sheep 
Within  a  valley  large,  with  lodges  good. 
And  folds,  and  cover'd  houses  them  to  keep 
to       In  safety  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wood. 
And  in  it  was  a  dancing  place  pourtray'd, 

Like  that  which  Daedalus  had  made  before 
For  Ariadne,  while  in  Crete  he  staid. 

And  on  it  dancing  youths  and  maidens  store 
15  Go  hand  in  hand,     lite  girls,  some  clad  in  fine 
White  linen  were,  and  some  in  coats  well  spun 
Of  glos^  wool,  that  with  the  oil  did  shine ; 

And  ev'iy  one  a  garland  gay  had  on. 
He  boys  with  silver  hangers  were  adorn'd, 
50      And  golden  swords,  and  with  their  well-taught  feet 
Sometimes  they  dancing  in  a  circle  tum'd, 

Sometimes  divided  in  two  ranks  they  meet. 
And  round  about  of  people  stood  a  throng. 
And  in  the  lovely  dance  took  great  delight. 
^  And  in  the  midst  two  tumblers  sung  the  song, 
And  many  wond'rous  tilings  did  in  their  sight. 
With  the  ocean  then  he  all  environed. 

The  shield  now  done,  he  went  about  the  rest, 
And  made  a  helmet  strong  fit  for  his  head, 
■GO      And  formed  was  of  massy  gold  the  crest, 
And  breast-plate  shining  brighter  than  the  fire. 

And  pieces  for  his  legs  of  ductile  tin. 
And  when  be  all  had  done  to  bis  desire, 

He  from  his  forge  retum'd,  and  brought  it  in, 
€5  And  in  the  hands  d*  Tlietis  puts  the  same ; 
Which  she  received  firom  him  jo3'fnlly. 
Then  straightway  from  Olympus  down  she  came, 
As  swifi  as  at  a  fowl  a  hawk  can  Oj. 
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No  sooner  in  her  saffivn  robe  wu  seen 

Aurora,  holding  light  above  the  groond. 
Than  at  the  ships  the  silver-footed  queen 

Achilles  by  Patroclus  weeping  found, 
6  And  with  him  many  of  his  friends  dismay'd. 

Then  in,  into  the  midst  of  them  she  went, 
And  laid  her  hand  on  his,  and  to  him  said: 

My  son,  why  do  you  thus  ia  vain  lament? 
Come,  since  the  Gods  have  slain  him,  leave  him  hen, 
10       And  take  the  arms  which  I  from  Vulcan  bring, 
Such  as  yet  mortal  man  did  never  wear ; 

Which,  as  she  lays  them  down  before  him,  ring. 
The  Myrmidons  were  troubled  at  the  sight, 

And  tum'd  their  backs,  affrighted  at  the  show. 
15  Achilles'  wrath  was  more  enflamcd  b^t. 

His  eyes  a-fire,  and  bended  was  his  brow ; 
Tet  when  he  hod  them  in  his  bands  was  glad. 

And  with  great. admiration  them  survey'd. 
And  when  enough  beholden  them  he  hod, 
20       Unto  his  mother  he  replied,  and  said : 
Mother,  1  see  such  arms  from  Vulcan  here. 

As  none  but  an  immortal  could  have  made. 
And  presently  will  put  them  on,  but  fear 

Lest  flies  the  body  should  meanwhile  invade, 
25  And  in  the  wounds  some  filthy  vermin  breed. 

And  Thetis  then  replied :  Son,  do  not  fear. 
For  I  myself  to  that  will  take  such  heed, 

As,  that  although  it  should  lie  here  a  year. 
It  shall  no  worse,  but  rather  better  be. 
30       Go  you,  and  th'  Argive  lords  to  council  call, 
And  with  king  Agamemnon  there  agree. 

And  put  your  anger  pff  before  them  all ; 
And  spend  your  choler  boldly  on  your  foes. 

This  said,  she  to  Patroclus  mov'd  her  feet, 
35  And  dropp'd  ambrosia  into  bis  nose. 

To  keep  his  body  incorrupt  and  sweet. 
Achilles  Uien  went  down  unto  the  Bhor«, 

And  there  the  heroes  did  to  council  csU 
By  name,  though  they  were  ready  there  before. 
40       But  thither  at  the  news  came  th'  Argives  all. 
Steers-men  and  stewards  of  provision, 

And  all  the  rest  to  th'  council  thronging  in. 
Though  but  to  see  the  face  of  Thetis'  son. 

So  long  they  thought  he  absent  now  had  been. 


t5  Tydidea  also,  and  Ulysses  came, 

Tbough  of  their  wounds  they  yet  not  cured  were, 
Both  halting,  leaning  on  their  spears,  and  lame. 

The  last  of  all  waa  Agamemnon  there, 
Wounded  by  Coon,  nor  recovered  yet  j 
iO      But  tb'  heroes  for  his  coming  not  long  stud. 
And  when  they  were  tt^ether  all  and  set, 

Achilles  rose,  and  t'  Agamemnon  said : 
Atrides,  what  great  profit  got  we  by 

This  our  unlucky  strife  about  a  maid  ? 
\5  I  would  it  had  her  fortune  been  to  die, 

Before  I  siege  unto  Lymessue  laid. 
To  Hector  and  the  Trojans  comes  the  gmn ; 

The  Greeks  with  grief  will  think  on't  while  they  live. 
But  since  it  is  too  late  now  to  complain, 
iO       Go  forth,  and  orders  for  the  battle  give ; 
That  I  may  to  them  go  again,  and  see 

If  at  the  ships  they  mean  to  stay  all  night. 
I  think  they  will  much  rather  wish  to  be 

Within  the  walls  of  Troy  than  stay  and  fight. 
>5  lliis  said,  the  Greeks  were  gtad  and  courage  take, 

Assured  that  Achilles  would  them  aid. 
And  Agamemnon,  sitting,  to  them  spake, 

(Which  he  excus'd),  and  thus  unto  them  said: 
'Twcre  fitter,  Argive  princes,  I  stood  out, 
ro      That  so  my  words  you  might  the  better  hear; 
But  such  a  number  stsnding  ore  about. 

My  voice,  though  greater,  would  not  reach  your  ear. 
Nor  were  it  fit  for  me  to  go  about. 

And  tell  my  mind  to  each  man  in  his  ear. 
75  T*  Achilles  therefore  only  111  speak  out. 

But  so,  if  you  attend,  that  all  may  bear. 
I  often  have,  said  he,  been  blamed  by 

Tlie  Greeks  for  tiding  from  you  your  fair  prize, 
When  not  in  me,  hut  Jove  the  fault  did  lie, 
80      And  in  Erinnys  and  the  Destinies, 
That  did  me  of  my  wits  that  day  bereave. 

For  what  can  I  do  when  the  Gods  do  all  ? 
Jore's  daughter  Ate  did  me  then  deceive, 

From  whom,  on  men  and  Gods  great  troubles  fall. 
^  Her  feet  are  sot^  because  she  never  treads 

On  th'  earth  ;  but  when  she  mischief  has  to  do 
Walks  in  the  air,  and  puts  it  in  men's  heads. 

And  sometimes  does  shrewd  turns  t' immortals  too. 
For  Juno,  though  but  of  th'  female  sei, 
•0      That  day  that  Hercules  was  to  be  horn. 
Was  able  Jove,  the  best  o'  tli'  Gods,  to  vex, 

And  labour  of  Alcmena  to  adjourn. 
For  Jove  before  th'  immortals  having  said 

Hiat  he  a  man  that  day  to  light  would  bring, 
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95  By  whom  hii  race  in  Greece  shonltl  all  be  sw^d. 
You  jest,  said  Jqdo^  yon  mean  no  snch  thing, 
ni  not  believe't,  unless  yon  firrt  be  sworn 

That  he  shall  of  your  seed  in  Greece  be  king. 
That  of  a  woman  shall  this  day  be  bom. 
100       This  said,  straight  Jove,  no  fraad  imagining, 
The  great  oath  to«^.     But  after  did  repent. 

And  Juno  fixmi  Olympus'  lofly  head 
Leapt  down,  and  t'  Argos  of  Achaia  went, 
And  brought  the  wife  of  Sthenelos  to  bed. 
105  And  there  waa  she  deliver*d  of  a  son. 

That  was  by  Perseus  of  Jove's  descent. 
Though  she  but  seven  months  had  (^  him  gone. 

And  then  to  Thebes  she  to  Alcmena  went, 
And  hinder'd  her  tliat  day  from  bringing  forth. 
1 10       Then  up  to  Jupiter  she  came  again. 

And  said,  'Hiis  day  is  bom  a  man  of  worth, 

Euiysteus,  in  Argos  fit  to  reign, 
And  of  your  seed.     And  Jove  in  cboler  then 
Took  At6  by  the  head  and  swung  her  round, 
115  And  swore  she  ne'er  to  heav'n  should  come  agsin. 
And  having  said  it,  threw  her  to  the  ground ; 
And  always  after  sigb'd  to  see  the  pain 
To  which  Eurysteus  did  put  his  son ; 
As  I  do,  when  I  see  the  Aleves  sltun 
120      By  Hector,  grieve  to  think  what  I  have  done. 
But  since  that  Jove  has  made  me  to  ofiend, 

I  for  my  error  willing  am  to  pay. 
Come,  then,  and  your  assistance  to  us  lend. 
And  quickly  bring  your  Myrmidons  away. 
125  And  all  that  by  Ulysses  yesterday 

I  to  you  promis'd  shall  performed  be. 
Or  presently,  if  you  will  for  it  stay. 

That  you  th'  atoning  gifts  yourself  may  see. 
Achilles  then  uato  him  thus  replies. 
130       As  for  your  gifts,  to  give  them  me  or  n(^ 
Yet  only  in  your  choice,  Atrides,  lies. 

But  now  'tis  time  we  to  the  Trojans  go. 
To  make  fine  speeches  here  is  but  delay. 
But  let  your  men  o'  th'  field  Achilles  see 
1 35  Through  squadrons  of  the  Trojans  making  waji 
The  Argives  then  encouraged  will  be. 
Ulysses  then  t'  Achilles  answered : 

Godlike  Achilles,  mighty  as  you  are, 
Urge  not  the  Greeks  to  fight  till  they  be  fed  ; 
1 40       They  fasting  cannot  long  endure  the  war, 
And  likely  'tis  the  battle  will  be  long. 
Especially  if  Gods  both  sides  assist ; 
And  bread  and  wine  is  that  which  makes  men  stiwE' 
Let  therefore  now  the  Aigivea  be  dismiss'd. 
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[5  Who  can,  d'ye  think,  the  toil  of  battle  bear 

From  morning  unto  night,  unless  he  first 
With  food  his  heart  and  feeble  limbs  do  cheer  ? 

He  would  be  heavy,  hungry,  and  athirst. 
But  he  that  is  with  food  well  satisfied, 
iO      Courageous  is,  and  fight  will  all  the  day ; 
His  heart  and  limbs  are  strong,  and  will  abide 

As  long  as  any  on  the  field  dare  stay. 
Come,  let  the  people  now  to  breakfast  go. 

And  Agamemnon  send  the  presents  in 
i5  Into  th'  assembly  where  we  sit,  that  so 

By  the  Achseans  all  they  may  be  seen ; 
And  let  him  take  an  oath  before  us,  that 

Briseis'  bed  he  never  went  unto. 
Nor  all  this  while  has  done  unto  her  what 
»0      A  husband  to  his  wife  is  us'd  to  do. 
And  you  your  anger  henceforth  bridle  must. 

And  you,  Atrides,  feast  him  like  a  friend. 
And  for  hereafter  learn  to  be  more  just, 

Nor  think't  a  shame  for  men  their  faults  to  mend. 
)5  Ulysses,  said  Atrides,  I  am  joy'd 

The  counsel  you  have  given  us  to  hear. 
For  'tis  but  reason  all  that  you  have  said. 

And  I  with  all  my  heart  the  oath  will  swear. 
And  let  Achilles,  though  in  haste,  stay  here 
JO      With  all  the  rest,  that  they  my  gifts  may  see, 
And  witnesses  be  to  the  oath  I  swear. 

And  for  the  gifts,  Ulysses,  presently 
Gro  you  yourself  with  good  men,  whom  you  will, 

And  bring  them  from  my  tent  and  set  them  here, 
75  For  what  they  are,  you  well  remember  still ; 

The  same  that  by  you  promis'd  from  me  were. 
And  you,  Talthybius,  provide  a  swine. 

That  we  may  offer  up  a  sacrifice 
To  Jove,  the  Sun,  and  other  pow'rs  divine. 
80      This  said,  Achilles  to  him  thus  replies : 
Renowned  Agamemnon,  I  think  yet 

Another  time  for  feast  had  better  been. 
As  when  in  war  a  pause  we  intermit. 

And  whilst  yet  unabated  is  my  spleen, 
^5  We  see  our  friends  lie  torn  upon  the  ground, 

The  Greeks  to  battle  and  revenge  I  prompt. 
Tou  think  my  counsel  therein  is  not  sound, 

And  seek  with  feasting  to  divert  them  from't. 
But  let  us  fasting  to  the  battle  go, 
^      And  make  good  cheer  when  we  come  back  again. 
And  have  reveng'd  ourselves  upon  the  foe ; 

For  I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  then. 
For  whilst  Patroclus  mangled  lieth  here, 

And  they  that  love  him  stand  lamenting  by. 
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Achilles  recon- 
ciled to  Aga- 
menuMni  goes 
forth  to  bftttle. 


195  There  nothing  is  that  I  can  think  good  cheer 

Bnt  elaughter,  blood,  and  groaiu  of  men  that  die. 
To  this  Ulysses  did  again  reply  : 

Achillea,  you  have  not  in  Greece  your  peer 
For  martial  worth ;  yet  elder  much  am  I, 
200       And  more  have  seen  ;  I  pray  yoa  therefore  hear. 
The  fare  of  war  soon  breeds  satiety. 

Much  straw  there  is,  but  harvest  none,  or  GmilL 
If  Jove  once  hold  the  scales  nnevenly. 

Innumerable  are  the  men  that  falL 
205  When  then  an  end  of  weeping  shall  we  see? 

The  bellies  of  the  Argives  must  not  mourn. 
They  that  go  to  the  war  must  patient  be, 

And  let  the  dead  unto  their  graves  be  borne, 
And  not  weep  over  them  above  a  day. 
210       And  we  that  safe  from  fight  are  come  again. 
When  we  are  fed  can  all  day  fighting  stay. 

All  other  exhortation  is  vain. 
Let  therefore  now  the  Greeks  to  breakfast  goy 

Which  is  the  soldier's  best  encouragement, 
215  Then  all  together  fall  upon  the  foe. 

And  when  he  this  had  said,  away  he  went, 
And  with  him  took  Sieges,  Meriones, 

Theas,  Antilochus,  and  Thrasymed, 

And  Menalippufi,  and  added  unto  these 

220       The  martipl  son  of  Creon,  Lycomed, 

And  brought  the  presents  from  Atrides'  tent. 

Sev'n  tripods  great,  and  twenty  cauldrons  bri^tr 
Twelve  horses,  and  sev'n  women  with  them  went, 

And,  fair'st  of  all,  liriseis  made  them  eight. 
225  Talents  of  gold  Ulysses  wcigh'd  out  ten. 

And  took  the  jiains  himself  to  carry  that; 
The  rest  was  carri'd  by  the  younger  men. 

And  laid  before  the  princes  as  they  sat. 
Tlien  Agamemnon  rose,  and  by  him  near 
230       Talthybius  attended  with  a  swine. 
From  which  Atrides  dipt  a  lock  of  hair, 

And  lifts  his  bands  unto  the  pow'rs  divine. 
O  Jove,  said  he,  the  chiefest  of  the  Gods^ 

0  Sun,  and  Earth,  and  Furies  undergroand, 
235  That  in  your  hands  carry  th*  eternal  rods 

To  punish  such  as  peijur'd  shall  be  found, 
My  hand  I  on  Briscis  never  laid. 

Neither  for  bed,  nor  any  other  cause; 
But  always  in  my  tent  untouch'd  she  staid, 
240       Nor  ever  by  me  once  attempted  was. 
And  if  herein  I  told  you  have  a  lie, 

Let  all  the  dreadful  torments  that  are  due 
To  such  as  guilty  are  of  perjury 

Upon  me  iaU.     This  said,  the  swiae  he  ^ew. 
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5  Then  out  the  stomach  of  tbe  swine  did  cut, 
And  that  Talthybius  took  in  his  hands. 
And  threw't  into  the  sea  the  fisli  to  glut. 

That  done,  Achilles  up  amongst  them  stands. 
'Tis  thou,  O  Jove,  said  he,  that  spoilcst  all. 
0       Briseis  at  my  tent  had  stayed  still. 

Nor  bad  her  going  from  me  mov'd  my  gall. 

But  that  thou  hadst  a  mind  the  Greeks  to  kill. 
This  said,  the  council  he  dinsolv'd,  and  sent 
Th'  Achieans  to  their  ships  to  break  their  fast. 
>5  Then  ev'ry  man  unto  bis  own  ship  went. 
And  busy  were  about  their  short  repast. 
Meanwhile  the  Myrmidons  ttie  presents  bear 

T  Achilles'  shi[>s,  and  laid  tliem  in  bis  tent, 
And  thither  also  brought  the  women  were. 
10       But  tb'  horses  to  the  field  his  servants  sent. 
Briseis,  when  she  saw  Patroclus  lie 

With  many  ghastly  wounds  dead  on  the  bier, 
She  flung  her  arms  about  him  and  did  cry, 

And  bcr  white  neck,  and  fiice,  and  breast  did  tear, 
>5  Anil  weeping  over  him  did  thus  complun. 

0  dear  I'atroclus,  whom  alive  I  left. 
Now  wtien  I  to  you  am  return'd  again, 

Ah  me,  I  find  you  of  your  life  bereft. 
How  fast  my  woes  on  one  another  fall ! 
ro       Hie  husband  whicli  my  parents  made  me  wed. 
And  three  good  brothers  of  one  mother  all, 

1  saw  before  Lymessos  massacred. 
And  then,  Patroclus,  yon  to  comfort  me, 

Told  me  that  I  shonid  be  Achilles'  wife, 
'5  And  to  him  married  in  I'tbia  lie. 

But  now  since  you  have  also  lost  your  life, 
1  never  of  my  woe  sliall  see  an  end. 

And  then  the  other  women  wept  and  roar*d, 
AU  for  Patroclus,  as  they  did  pretend, 
W       But  inwardly  their  own  fate  they  deplor'd. 
The  Greeks  again  about  Achilles  stood, 

And  urged  him,  ere  lie  to  battle  went. 
Himself  to  strengthen  with  a  little  food. 

But  could  by  no  means  get  him  to  consent. 
iS  My  friends,  said  he,  imjiortune  me  no  more 

To  eat  or  drink  before  we  go  to  fight. 
My  heart  within  me  now  is  vexed  sore ; 

Fear  not,  I  shall  endure  from  mom  to  night. 
This  said,  the  other  princes  from  him  went. 
90       Tlie  two  Atrides  and  Ulysses  stay. 
And  Phtcnix  and  old  Xestor  at  bis  tent, 

And  King  Idomeneus,  his  grief  t'  allay. 
But  nothing  they  could  say  did  any  goo<l, 

So  fiercely  he  was  set  upon  the  fight. 
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295  And  looking  on  Fatrodus'  bod/  stoo^ 

And  then  a&esh  lamented  at  the  sight 
Sweet  friend,  said  he,  ^ou  wont  were  to  proridB 

Giood  breakfast  for  me  when  I  was  to  fight. 
But  since  that  comfort  now  I  am  denied, 
300      In  meat  and  drink  I  take  no  more  delight 
For  greater  hurt  cannot  upon  me  fall. 

Although  for  want  of  me  mj  father  die, 
While  absent  from  him  at  the  Trojan  wall, 

For  this  accursed  Helen's  sake  I  lie ; 
305  Nor  though  m;  son  Neptolemus  should  die, 

Whom  I  in  Scj'ros  isle  left  to  be  bred. 
Nor  thinking  then  that  here  both  you  and  I 

Should  lose  our  lives  ;  but  that  when  I  was  detd 
He  should  by  jou  be  to  my  house  convey'd, 
310       And  made  to  know  my  servants  and  estate. 
For  Peleus  now  b  very  much  decay'd. 

If  quite  he  have  not  finished  his  fate. 
When  this  Achilles,  weeping,  spoken  had. 

The  good  old  men,  that  ako  had  their  fears 
313  For  those  they  left  at  home,  were  very  sad. 

And  Jove  had  pity  on  Achilles'  tears. 
And  speaking  to  Athena,  Child,  said  he. 

Your  love  to  valient  men,  I  see,  is  gone. 
Achilles  must  no  more  remember'd  be. 
320       Behold  how  for  his  friend  he  maketh  moan. 
And  takes  no  food,  though  th'  other  princes  feast, 

Let  not  his  strength  by  hunger  be  decay'd; 
Distil  ambrosia  into  his  breast, 

And  nectar.     Straight  Athena  him  obey'd. 
325  And  swift  as  any  harpy  came  away, 

And  arming  of  themselves  she  found  the  rest ; 
But  that  Achilles'  strength  might  not  decay. 

She  dropt  ambrosia  into  his  breast. 
And  nectar  aweet,  and  out  the  Argives  went. 
330       As  when  from  Jove  descendeth  a  thick  snow, 
Which  Boreas  bloweth  through  the  element ; 

Such  of  the  armed  Argives  was  the  show ; 
So  bright  their  biirnish'd  anna  and  helmets  werei 

The  lustre  up  to  heaven  did  rebound, 
335  And  smiling  all  about  the  fields  appear. 

And  at  the  moving  of  their  feet  resound. 
Achilles  then  his  mighty  arms  puts  on. 

And  grinds  his  teeth,  and  fire  was  in  his  eyes, 
And  hasted  to  the  battle  to  be  gone ; 
340       So  much  his  heart  did  at  the  Trojans  rise. 
First  to  his  legs  the  leg  pieces  he  tied 

With  buckles  of  fine  silver  all  along. 
And  next  bis  breast-plate  to  his  breast  applied, 

And  on  his  shouldei  then  his  sword  he  hung ; 
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5  Then  up  into  his  hands  his  shield  he  took, 

Large,  strong,  and  mighty ;  radiant  was  the  same, 
And  from  afar  it  like  the  moon  did  look, 

Or,  as  to  seamen,  on  the  wotds  a  flame, 
That  sure  are  of  a  storm  when  that  they  see, 
0      And  from  their  frieods  to  scatter'd  be  by  wind 
To  places  where  they  not  desire  to  be  j 

So  then  the  buckler  of  Achilles'  shin'd. 
And  next  he  puts  his  helmet  on  his  head. 
Which  shined  like  a  comet  in  the  sir, 
5  So  finely  Vulcan  had  it  polished. 

And  made  it  seem  to  blaze  with  golden  hair. 
And  then  to  try  his  arms  if  fit  they  were, 

He  walk'd  about>  and  thought  be  wings  had  worn. 
And  last  from  out  a  tub  be  took  his  spear 
O       (Which  by  his  father  formerly  was  home. 
And  made  by  Chiron  in  Mount  Pelion) 

Which  no  man  but  Achilles  now  could  wield. 
Since  Feleue'  strength  decayed  was  and  gone. 
A  fatal  spear  to  heroes  in  the  field. 
15  And  Alcimus  then  and  Automedon, 
The  horses  to  the  chariot  made  fast, 
And  harness'd  them  and  put  their  bridles  on. 
And  back  unto  the  seat  the  reins  they  cast. 
With  whip  in  hand  then  mounts  Automedon, 
'0       And  after  him  Achillea  not  long  stud, 
Yclad  in  armour  shining  like  the  sun. 

And  roughly  to  his  horses  speaking  said, 
Xanthus  and  Balius  take  heed  I  pray, 
A  little  better  of  your  char'oteer, 
rS  Than  of  Patroclus  you  did  yesterday, 

Whom  dead  and  stript  you  left  behind  you  here. 
This  said,  his  sprightly  head  low  Xanthus  hung, 

Till  on  the  ground  hia  golden  mane  was  IsiA. 
And  Juno  human  speech  gave  to  his  tongue. 
H)       And  to  Achilles  then  he  spake  and  said. 
Yes,  great  Achilles,  tve  will  save  you  now ; 

But  know  ye,  that  your  utmost  day  is  nigh ; 
Mot  by  our  faults;  the  Gods  will  have  it  so. 
And,  which  cannot  be  shunn'd,  your  destiny. 
i5  And  that  Patroclus  is  diserm'd  and  slain, 
'Twas  not  because  we  lazy  were  or  slow. 
But  that  Priomides  might  honour  gain, 
Apollo  slew  him  with  his  silver  how. 
For  we  could  have  gone  faster  than  the  wind, 
90       If  that  could  to  him  any  good  have  done. 
The  thread  of  life  which  for  him  was  design'd 
Was  by  the  Destinies  drawn  out  and  spun. 
Thb  then  said  Xanthus,  but  could  not  proceed. 
His  speech  the  Fories  from  him  took  again. 
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395  Xanthus,  replied  Achilles,  there's  no  need 
For  you  to  prophecy  my  death  in  Tain. 
I  know  already  that  I  here  must  die, 

Far  From  my  parents ;  ^et  I  mean  to  stay 
Till  I  have  made  the  Trojans  hence  to  fly. 
400       This  said,  his  Myrmidons  he  led  away. 
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Whilst  with  Achilles  th'  Argives  armed  stand, 

And  on  the  ptnin  the  Trojans  ready  all, 
Jove  to  the  goddess  Thetis  gave  command 

The  common  council  of  the  Gods  to  call. 
5  Then  down  she  carae,  and  calling  went  about. 

Ye  Gods,  said  she,  Jove  calls  you  to  his  bouse. 
And  straight  the  Rivers  from  their  streams  came  oul, 

Alt  but  their  father  old  Occanus. 
Tlie  Nymphs  from  ev'ry  meadow,  spring  and  grove, 
10       Up  to  the  Mount  Olympus  went  in  haste ; 
And  when  they  come  were  to  the  house  of  Jove, 

In  porches  round  on  polish 'd  seats  were  plac'd; 
And  Nepttine  nlso  having  heard  the  call, 

Leop'd  from  the  sea  up  to  Olympus'  hill, 
15  And  sitting  in  the  midst,  before  them  all 

To  Jove  be  spake,  and  said.  What  is  your  will? 
D'ye  call  us  hither  our  advice  to  hear ; 

To  give  the  day  to  Trojan  or  to  Greek  ; 
For  I  perceive  the  battle  now  is  near  ? 
20       My  mind,  said  Jupiter,  you  need  Dot  seek. 
For  of  the  Greeks  distreat  1  have  a  care. 

But  on  Olympus  I  intend  to  stay. 
And  please  myself  with  looking  on  the  war. 

But  let  tiie  other  Gods  go  down  to  Troy, 
25  And  take  which  side  they  will.     For  else  I  fear, 

Achilles,  whom  the  Trojans  did  so  dread. 
When  in  the  battle  no  immortals  were. 

And  more  enrag'd  is  since  liis  friend  is  dead ; 
When  he  hoe  driv'n  the  Trojana  from  the  field, 
30       Will  then  directly  go  to  Ilium, 

And  overthrow  the  wall  which  you  did  build. 

Before  the  time,  by  fate  appointed,  come. 
This  said,  the  fight  began.     On  th'  Argives'  side 

Stood  Juno,  Pallas,  Neptune,  Mercury ; 
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3.t  And  Vulenn,  ttkking  in  hie  strength  great  pride, 
Wi^nt  linlting  'mongst  them  with  his  legs  awry. 
On  th"  other  sido,  Mnrs  for  the  Trojang  stood, 

And  Phirbus,  and  bii>  visiter  Artemis, 
Tlieir  mother  Leto,  and  Stiamiuider-tlood, 

And  Venus  that  of  all  the  faii'e»t  is. 
Anil  whilst  tbey  from  tlic  battle  stood  o^ide. 

The  Argives  mightily  encourag'd  were. 
And  in  Achilles'  preaonce  took  great  pride ; 

For  long  it  seem'd  tiicy  had  not  seen  him  there. 
AS  The  Trojans,  when  they  saw  him,  shook  for  fear. 
So  like  to  Mars  he  was,  his  aruis  so  bright. 
But  when  the  Gods  on  both  sides  with  them  were. 

Then  all  about  wos  filled  with  afTrighl, 
And  in  the  air  heard  wns  Athena's  shrill 

As  from  tite  ditch,  and  sometimes  from  the  sliorc, 
And  Mars  sometimes  from  Callidone  hill, 

And  sometimes  as  at  Troy  was  heard  lo  roar. 
The  Trojans  he,  but  she  the  Greeks  to  incite. 
Thus  by  the  Gods  from  henv'n  encouraged. 
BS  Tfae  armies  met,  and  cruel  was  the  Kght, 
And  terribly  above  Jove  ihunilercd. 
And  Neptune  shook  the  earth  on  ev'ry  side ; 

The  Argive  ahi[«,  and  stately  Trojan  tow'rs, 
The  plain  beneath,  and  lofty  tops  of  Idc. 
60       And  frighten'd  with  it  were  th'  infernal  pow'rs ; 
And  Plato,  starting  from  his  ugly  throne. 
To  Neptune  cried  oot  his  hand  to  hold, 
For  fear  his  dismal  dwelling  should  bo  shown 
To  men  ond  Go<1b,  so  hateful  to  behold. 
6J  So  great  a  noise  the  Gods  make  when  they  light. 
niCDhus  to  Neptune  now  opposed  is. 
And  Palliu  stands  against  rude  Mtun  his  might. 

And  Juno  matched  is  with  Artemis, 
And  Mercury  against  Latona  stood. 
70       Hat  be  thai  Vnlcan  hod  to  deal  withal, 
Waa  the  divine  and  deep  swift-running  flood, 

Wlkidt  Xanllius  Gods,  bat  men  Soamonder  call. 
Tkua  were  th'  Immortals  matched  one  to  one. 
AohUles  would  have  given  any  good 
Ti  Thvt  be  had  mutdii-d  been  to  Priam's  sod, 

T  have  made  to  Mors  a  breakfast  of  hb  blood. 
And  then  Apollo  sets  £neas  on 

T"  encounter  witli  Achilles  ;  and  array'd 
In  tir  person  and  the  voice  of  Lycaon 
¥0       Come  to  Ills  side,  and  thus  onto  him  said : 
JEaea&,  when  the  wine  was  in  ynnr  licnd, 

I  ofi  have  heard  you  of  yourself  Miy  this, 
That  'gaiii>t  Achilles  you  in  Bght  durst  stand. 
What  My  you  to  liim  now  'f  See,  tliere  he  id. 
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LIB.  XX.         85  Friamides,  .£neas  then  r^ed, 

, Why  would  yon  have  ine  with  Achilles  fi^? 

Tb«  righih  I  once  already  was,  upon  mount  Id« 

t"t^-  "d  Keeping  our  cattle,  by  him  pnt  to  flidit ; 

mittod  toaaritt  thence  for  safety  to  LymeBsns  fled. 

90       Bnt  he  the  town  Lymeasns  qnickly  wmi. 
And  Pedassus.     And  then  I  had  be^  dead 

If  JoTe  had  not  enabled  me  to  run. 
For  Pallas  with  him  was  and  made  him  way. 
Striking  his  foes  before  him  with  affright, 
95  And  urging  him  the  Trojans  to  destroy, 

"I^  more  than  man  can  do  t'  oppose  his  migbt  i 
One  God  or  other  always  with  him  is 

To  pnt  aside  the  spears  before  tbey  come. 
And  whom  he  ums  at  he  doth  nerer  miss, 
100       And  to  the  toark  bis  spear  flies  always  hoBie. 
But  if  the  Gods  uopartial  would  be, 

Although  of  solid  brass  his  body  were, 

He  should  not  easly  get  the  victory. 

.£neas,  then  stud  Fhcebus,  do  not  fear, 

105  But  pray  unto  the  Gods.     Your  mother  is 

Jove's  daughter  Cytherea,  as  they  say, 

A  greater  Goddess  by  descent  than  his ; 

And  therefore  bol^y  to  him  go  your  way. 
His  mighty  words  and  threats  you  must  not  fear. 
1 10       This  said,  he  courage  breath  d  into  his  breast 
Then  through  the  foremost  went  be  with  his  spev, 
And  helmet  of  strong  brass  with  glitt'ring  crest 
Now  Juno  of  his  going  was  aware. 

And  calling  to  her  th'  other  Gods,  she  said, 
115  Neptune  and  Pallas,  let  us  have  a  carej 
I  see  a  danger  that  ought  to  be  weigh'd. 
.Sneas  yonder,  with  his  spear  in  hand. 

Goes  to  Achilles  with  a  mind  to  fight. 
Let's  keep  him  ofi",  or  by  Achilles  stand, 
120       And  add  both  to  his  courage  and  his  might. 
That  he  may  know  the  Gods  of  greatest  powV 

Are  on  his  side,  and  those  that  stand  for  Troy 
In  virtue  much  to  ns  inferior, 

And  dare  not  in  the  field  against  us  stay; 
125  And  that  we  from  Olympus  hither  came 

To  save  him  now  ;  hereafter,  whatsoe'er 
Mischances  come,  he  must  endure  tbe  same, 

Since  at  bis  birth  they  woven  with  him  were. 
For  if  unknown  our  purpose  to  him  be, 
130      To  meet  a  God  will  put  him  into  fear. 
Tis  dangerous  Gods  as  they  are  to  see ; 

So  terrible  to  mortals  they  appear. 
And  Neptune  unto  Juno  then  replied. 

You  are  too  fierce :  a  fight  betwera  the  Gods 
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I  wnuld  not  Imve  begin  upon  our  siile ; 

Nor  AtKA  it  ncvd,  so  much  we  have  tlie  oildis. 
Uut  let's  go  hence  to  yonder  mountain  top. 

And  leave  the  battle  is  the  bonds  of  men. 
If  Mars  or  Plxcbus  then  AchiUes  stop, 

We  to  the  battle  will  return  again. 
And  atnd  llieio  to  Olympua  home  with  sharao, 

'Mongst  other  of  the  Gods  at  court  to  stay. 
Well  beaten  at  our  hands,  disgrac'd,  and  lame. 

And  when  be  this  hod  said,  he  leil  away, 
E  And  when  he  come  was  to  the  castle-wall, 

^Vhich  was  by  th'  Trojans  built  for  Hercules 
By  Pallas'  help,  to  save  him  from  the  whnio 

That  much  nnnoy'd  the  Trojans  from  the  seas, 
Ue  and  his  party  of  the  Gods  stiud  therci 

Concealed  by  a  cloud,  and  looking  on. 
Bnt  Marti  and  l*ha>bu3,  with  their  party,  were 

Sittiug  upon  the  brow  of  Callidon. 
Thus  from  the  field  the  Gods  on  both  sides  stiud. 

Consulting  bow  tbeir  friends  the  day  niigbt  win, 
But  neitlier  side  eficutually  would  md. 

For  not  n  God  amongst  them  dur^t  begin. 
Now  cover'd  over  was  the  field  with  men. 

Both  horse  and  foot,  array'd  in  armour  bright ; 
The  earth  resounded  with  ^eir  feet.     And  then 

Two  warriors  in  the  midst  stood  out  to  fight, 
Achilles  and  JEjieta,  the  two  best. 

And  first  /Kneaa,  with  fierce  looks,  went  on 
With  apear  in  hand,  and  shield  before  his  breaiT 

To  meet  him  then  advanced  Thetis'  son. 
As  when  to  chase  a  liun  from  tbe  ploiu, 

The  people  of  tbe  town  witli  weapons  rise, 
The  Uon  looks  upon  them  with  disdain. 

As  if  be  did  their  multitude  despise; 
But  when  a  «pear  from  any  of  them  comes, 

H«  whips  himwif  int'  anger  with  his  tail. 
Aud  terribly  goes  on,  and  yawns  and  foome. 

To  kill,  or  to  be  killed  if  he  fail : 
So  «t  the  seeing  of  JEneas'  spear, 

Adiitles  did  himself  to  th'  figbt  provoke. 
And  when  tliey  stood  to  one  another  uear, 

Ariiiltes  first  unto  JKacas  s|)oke. 
Jitieas,  why,  said  he,  come  you  nway 

So  far  b^ore  the  rest  ?     To  fight  witli  mr? 
WHl  Priam,  tliink  yen,  make  yoii  king  of  Troy, 

If  by  your  hand  perhaps  1  slain  should  bo? 
No.     Ue  is  wise,  and  sons  has  of  hi«  own. 

Or  will  the  Trojans  set  you  out  great  lands, 
Sotoe  to  be  planted,  otliers  lo  be  sown, 

Whenever  I  uu  killed  by  your  hands  ? 
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185  But  that  I  hope  will  never  be.     Too  know 

How  once  I  made  you  mn  down  Ids  hill, 
Into  LymeaguB,  in  great  haste ;  and  how 

You  ne'er  look'd  back  for  fear  of  greater  ill  j 
And  how  the  town  I  won,  and  led  away 
190       The  women  captivea ;  though  'twaa  then  Jove's  wiQ 
Hiat  from  mj  hands  you  should  escape  that  day, 

You  muBt  not  look  that  jrou  should  do  so  still. 
And  therefcH^  I  advise  you  to  be  gone, 

And  in  the  throng  o'  th'  Trojans  to  abide, 
195  For  ev'ry  fool  hia  harm  knows  when  'tis  done. 

This  said,  Jilneas  to  him  thus  replied  : 
Pelides,  do  not  think  you  can  me  fright. 

As  if  I  were  a  child,  with  words  of  scorn ; 
For  if  in  evil  words  I  took  delight, 
200       I  could  as  many  easily  return. 

We  one  another's  parents  know  by  fame ; 

Peleus  your  father  was,  Anchises  mine. 
Your  modier  is  divine,  llietis  by  name ; 

And  Venus  mine,  of  the  celestial  line ; 
205  And  one  of  them  to-day  must  lose  a  eon, 

For  'tis  not  words  can  fetch  us  off  this  place. 
But  if  youll  know  my  generation, 

111  by  my  father  likewise  count  my  race ; 
For  first  by  Jove  was  Dardanus  begot, 
210       That  rul'd  the  Dardans  under  Ida  hill, 
In  divers  towns ;  for  Ilium  yet  was  not. 

But  at  the  foot  of  Ida  tliey  dwelt  still. 
And  Dardan  Erichthonius  begat. 

That  was  the  wealthiest  of  mortal  men : 
215  Three  thousand  mares  he  had,  and  unto  that 

As  many  foals,  all  feeding  on  the  fen. 
And  twelve  of  these  were  got  by  Boreas, 

That  leapt  their  dams  in  likeness  of  a  horse, 
And  o'er  the  ears  of  standing  com  could  pass 
220       And  never  make  them  stoop,  such  was  their  f<Hee; 
And  rua  upon  the  sea,  and  never  wet 

Their  hoofs,  which  very  wondrous  was  to  see. 
And  Erichthonius  did  Tros  beget. 

And  Tros  the  father  was  of  children  three, 
225  Bus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymed. 

But  Ganymcd  was  taken  up  by  Jove, 
So  fair  he  was,  and  t'  heaven  carried. 

To  minister  unto  the  Gods  above. 
The  son  of  Bus  was  Laomedon, 
230       And  he  Tithonus  got,  and  Priamus, 
And  Lampus,  Clytius,  Icetaon. 

But  Capys  son  was  of  Assarocus. 
Capys  begat  Anchises,  and  he  me. 

I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  race. 
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iS  Though  virtue  lieth  not  in  pedigree, 

But  given  is  to  them  whom  Jove  will  gnce. 
Then  let  oa  from  reproachful  words  abstun, 

"Whereof  there  is  great  plenty  ev'rywhere, 
To  serve  all  men  that  will  them  entertain, 
10       That  as  a  man  will  speak,  so  he  may  hear. 
What  need  we,  like  two  women  in  the  street, 

When  they  cannot  agree,  to  rail  and  scoff? 
Who,  say  they  true  or  Adse,  are  indiscreet 

For  from  my  purpose  youll  not  put  me  off 
i5  With  scornful  words,  before  your  force  I  trj, 

Let's  therefore  here  no  longer  talk,  but  fighL 
And  as  he  apake  his  spear  he  letteth  fly. 

Which  on  Achilles'  mighty  shield  fell  right, 
And  terribly  it  made  the  same  resound, 
O       AchiUes  far  before  him  held  his  shield, 
For  fear  .^kieas  through  it  might  him  wound ; 

Though  heaVnly  arms  to  mortals  will  not  yieM. 
But  that  he  thought  not  on.     Nor  did  the  spear, 

Well  driven  as  it  was,  and  strong,  pass  through ; 
5  For  of  five  plies  that  labour'd  in  it  were 

By  Muldber,  it  pierced  only  two. 
And  those  were  brass.     There  still  remained  three, 

The  one  of  gold,  the  other  two  of  tin ; 

And  stopped  by  the  brasa  it  could  not  be, 

C       But  coming  to  the  gold  it  there  stuck  in. 

And  then  Achilles  threw  his  spear  at  him. 

Which  flying  with  great  force  pass'd  thro'  his  shidd. 
Where  thin  the  brasa  and  hide  was  near  the  brim, 

And  over  him  it  flew  into  the  field. 
■5  For  when  .^^eas  coming  saw  the  spear. 

He  crouched  low,  and  held  his  buckler  hi^ ; 
And  though  the  same  proceeded  but  from  fear, 

It  made  the  spear  above  hia  head  to  fly. 
Mneaa  at  the  first  amazed  stands ; 
0       But  when  Achilles  with  his  sword  came  on, 
He  stoop'd,  and  from  the  ground  took  in  his  hands. 

That  near  unto  him  lay,  a  mighty  atone. 
Which  two  men,  such  as  now  are,  scarce  could  bear. 

And  hit  him  had  on  th'  head  or  breast  in  vain, 
5  That  with  celestial  arms  defended  were, 

And  by  Achilles'  aword  himaelf  been  slain. 
If  it  had  not  by  Neptune  been  foreseen. 

Who  speaking  to  the  Gods  did  thus  com[^n. 
O  Gods,  said  he,  great  pain  I  now  am  in 
0      To  see  Maeae  by  Achillea  slain. 
For  heark'ning  to  Apollo  fooliahly ; 

Who  will  not  help  him  though  he  set  him  on. 
But  wherefore  should  we  let  ^neas  die. 

Others  to  [dease,  when  he  no  fault  has  done  7 
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385  Let's  therefore  ave  him,  lest  we  Jove  o&od, 

Who  now  the  ofiBpring  of  King  Priam  hato, 
And  that  Sheas'  race  shall  without  end 

The  Trqj&na  rule,  'tie  ordered  by  the  Fttes. 
This  said,  to  Neptane  Jaao  did  reply : 
290       If  yon  ^neae  have  a  mind  to  uve, 

Save  him  yourself.     For  well  yon  know  that  I 

And  Pallas  'moDgst  the  Gods  sworn  often  baie, 
That  neither  of  us  shall  a  Trojan  aid, 

Though  Dium  itself  were  in  a  flame. 
295  Away  went  Neptane  soon  as  that  was  said. 

And  to  ^neas  and  Achilles  came, 
And  o'er  Achilles'  eyes  a  mist  he  spresd, 

And  drew  his  spear  out  of  .£neas'  shieM ; 
And  to  Achilles  that  he  carried, 
300      And  laid  it  at  his  feet  npon  the  field. 
And  then  ^neas,  lifted  by  the  force 

Of  an  immortal  God,  skipp'd  to  the  rear. 
O'er  many  ranks  of  heroes  and  of  horse. 

Unto  the  Caucons,  that  the  hindmost  were, 
305  Where  Neptune  standing  by  him  spake,  and  6wd: 

^neas,  who  was't  of  th'  immortal  Gods, 
That  to  engage  Achilles  you  betray'd. 

That  stronger  ia  than  you  by  SO  much  odds? 
Henceforth  take  heed  yon  come  not  in  his  way, 
310       Lest  by  his  hand  you  die.     When  be  is  gone, 
You  boldly  on  the  best  adventure  may. 

For  of  the  rest  you  slain  shall  be  by  none. 
This  said,  he  to  Achilles  went  again, 

And  made  the  mist  to  vanish  from  his  tyes, 
315  And  round  about  him  look'd  Achilles  then, 

And  to  his  feet  retum'd,  his  spear  espies. 
And  said  unto  himself,  0  strange,  what's  this? 

The  man  is  gone,  my  spear  come  back  I  see. 
.£neB3  of  the  Gods  beloved  is, 
320       And  I  thought  all  he  said  was  vanity. 

But  fare  him  well.     He  will  not  come  again, 

So  glad  he  is  that  he  hath  'scaped  so. 
Now  I  will  first  put  courage  in  my  men. 

And  then  unto  some  other  Trojans  go. 
325  Then  through  the  Argive  ranks  he  went,  and  swd. 

No  longer  of  the  Trojans  be  so  shy. 
But  man  to  man  go  close.     Be  not  ^raid  ; 

Strong  as  I  am,  yon  cannot  think  that  I 
Can  follow  such  a  multitude  and  fight ; 
330       For  neither  Mars  nor  Pallas  can  do  that, 
Though  Gods  immortal,  and  of  so  great  might, 

That  mortal  men  cannot  resist.     Yet  what 
Hy  strength  alone,  with  hands  and  feet  can  do^ 

I  think  I  shall  not  anything  forbear, 
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15  But  break  theirnuiks,andmBke 7011  waycleanthrongh; 

Nor  shall  he  jojtul  be  whom  I  come  near. 
Whilst  this  Achillea  to  the  Argives  said. 

Hector  no  less  the  TrojaDs  did  excite. 
Why  should  you  of  Achillea  be  afraid  ? 
\0       With  words  'tis  easy  'gainat  the  Gods  to  fight, 
Hiat  are  too  strong  to  fight  with,  with  a  spear ; 

And  to  Achillea  now  I  mean  to  go, 
Though  fire  his  hands,  and  steel  his  body  were. 

For  more  by  half  he  says  than  he  can  do. 
^  When  Hector  to  the  Trojans  this  had  said. 

The  fight  began,  and  mighty  was  the  cry  j 
And  then  for  Hector  Phoebua  waa  afraid. 

And  presently  came  in,  and  standing  nigh. 
Hector,  said  he,  return  into  the  throng. 
0       Take  heed.     With  Thetis'  son  fight  not  at  all, 
Now  nor  henceforth  (he  for  you  is  too  strong) 

Lest  by  hia  apear  or  aword  you  chance  to  fall. 
Thus  H^tor,  by  the  Grod  admonbhed. 

Into  the  Trojan  troops  retir'd  again. 
5  The  Trojans  then  before  Achilles  fled ; 

And  by  him  first  Iphition  was  slain. 
Whom  the  nymph  Neia  to  Otrynteus  bare. 

Id  Ida,  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus  hill ; 
Great  troops  he  brought  unto  the  Trojan  war, 
10       And  thought  he  could  the  great  Pelides  kill : 
Bat  coming  on,  he  met  Achillea'  spear. 

Hie  &tal  spear,  that  cle)l  his  head  in  twain. 
Achilles  then  triumphed  o'er  him  there, 

Though  fallen  to  the  ground  he  were,  and  ^ain. 
•5  So,  Otryntides,  die  there  on  the  earth. 

Though  where  nma  Hyllus  into  Hermus  deep, 
On  the  Gygean  lake,  you  had  your  birth. 

This  said,  he  left  him  in  eternal  sleep, 
For  th'  Ai^ve  char'ot-wheela  to  crush  and  grind. 
0       And  after  him  he  slew  Demoleon, 
A  warrior  good,  and  of  undaunted  mind. 

That  of  Antenor  waa  a  valiant  son. 
Him  through  the  head,  with  spear  in  hand,  he  smote, 

And  oat  together  came  both  blood  and  brain ; 
'5  His  helmet,  though  of  brass,  preserr'd  him  not. 

And  after  he  Demoleon  had  alain. 
He  with  his  spear  pnrsu'd  Hippodomas, 

Who  from  hia  car  had  leapt  unto  the  ground ; 
Frighted,  and  now  before  him  running  was, 
O      And  gave  him  on  the  back  a  mortal  wound. 
Whereat  he  blows  and  roars  like  any  bull 

Brought  to  the  altar  for  a  sacrifice, 
When  young  men  by  the  horns  him  thither  puU 

By  violence  ;  then  down  he  falls,  and  dies. 
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385  UnlnckilT,  then  in  Achilles'  ri^t 

Was  Fd^doms,  Priam's  /oangnt  son. 
And  best  belov'd ;  wh(»n  he  foiiad  to  fight, 

Hiotigh  swiftest  of  them  sD  he  were  to  nra; 
But  he,  the  virtue  of  hia  feet  to  shew, 
390       Betwixt  the  hosts  ran  up  and  down  the  MA, 
Until  a  spear  Achilles  at  bim  threw. 

And  with  awound  npon  the  back  him  kilTd; 
Out  at  his  navel  went  the  spear  again. 

And  for  his  guts  to  follow  made  a  waj. 
395  But  Hector,  when  he  saw  his  brother  slain. 

Amongst  his  troops  he  oould  no  longer  stay, 
But  going  to  Achillea,  shook  hia  apear. 

llien,  speaking  to  himself,  Achillea  said, 
The  man  that  slew  Patroclus  I  see  here, 
400       We  must  no  more  each  otlier  now  avcnd ; 
And  sourly  on  him  looking,  said,  Cwne  near. 

That  I  may  quickly  of  yon  make  an  end. 
And  Hector  to  him  anaw^d  without  fear. 

In  vain,  Achilles,  yonr  proud  words  yon  qjesdi 
40.^  Such  words  as  these  may  children  terrify, 

And  I  can  speak  that  language  when  I  list; 
And  though  you  be  a  mightier  man  than  I, 

The  victory  does  not  in  that  consist. 
But  he  shall  have  it  whom  the  Gods  appoint, 
410       Though  he  be  weaker,  if  his  spear  fly  tme. 
Which  mine  may  do,  and  sharp  is  at  the  point. 

This  said,  his  spear  he  at,  Achilles  threw. 
Which  back  to  Hector's  feet  Athena  blew. 

With  soft  and  gentle  breath,  without  a  sound  i 
415  And  straight  Achilles,  thund'ring,  to  him  flew. 

But  then  Apollo  anatch'd  him  from  the  gronndi 
Which  is  by  any  Glod  done  in  a  trice, 

And  in  a  mist  conceal'd  him  from  his  sight : 
And  after  him  Achilles  leapt  up  thrice, 
420       And  thrice  the  air  obecure  in  vain  did  smite. 
Hen  whoop'd  he  after  him,  and  threat'ning  sud, 

Dog,  an  ill  death  again  thou  'Bc^>ed  hast. 
Thai  fighting,  to  Apollo  pray'st  for  aid ; 

But  yet  I  shall  dispatch  you  at  the  last, 
425  If  any  of  the  Groda  for  me  appear ; 

But  now  I  must  to  other  Trojans  go. 
This  said,  at  Dryops  straight  he  threw  his  spear. 

And  sent  his  soul  unto  the  shades  below. 

To  meet  Demuchus  then  he  went  half  way, 

430       That  with  his  sword  came  toward  him  to  flgbt: 

Him  with  a  woimd  i'  th'  neck  he  made  to  stay. 

And  with  hia  sword  then  killed  him  ontrigbL 
Then  by  him  slain  the  sons  of  Bias  were, 

LaogODus  and  Oardanos,  the  one 
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15  With  his  great  sword,  the  other  with  hia  spear. 
And  Dext  he  killed  Troe,  Alastor's  son, 
Who  not  resisted,  but  fell  at  his  knee, 

And  begg'd  his  life,  for  being  of  his  age. 
Hoping  for  that  he  pitied  might  be. 
10      Bnt  that  Achilles'  wrath  could  not  asstiBge. 
Hfl  quite  mistook  bis  nature  like  a  child. 

For  cruel  was  Achilles,  and  hard-hearted ; 

But  he  sweet-natur'd  thought  he  was,  and  mild. 

Whereas  he  never  thought  how  others  smarted. 

5  And  then  Achilles  gave  him  such  a  wound. 

That  with  the  blood  his  liver  started  out. 

And  there  he  left  him  dying  on  the  ground. 

And  for  more  Trojan  leaders  look'd  about ; 
Then,  coming  to  him,  he  saw  Muliua, 
0      And  struck  liim  through  the  head  from  ear  to  ear. 
Then  with  his  sword  he  killed  Echeclus, 

Antenor's  son,  that  to  him  came  too  near. 
Tien  on  the  arm  he  hit  Demolion, 
The  apear  stuck  iu,  and  forc'd  him  there  to  stay ; 
5  Achilles  then  come  furiously  on, 

And  with  his  sword  he  skimm'd  his  head  away, 
Helmet  and  all.     Then  Regrans,  with  a  wound 

Upon  the  belly,  he  slew  with  his  spear. 
Who  from  his  char'ot  fell  unto  the  ground ; 
0       And  after  him  he  slew  his  char'oteer, 
Areithons,  whilst  he  his  horses  turns. 
As  a  thick  coppice,  on  a  windy  day. 
If  set  on  fire,  unmercifully  bums  j 
So  went  Achilles  killing  ev'iy  way. 
>5  As  oxen  from  the  straw  tread  out  the  com. 
So  trampling  went  his  horses  o'er  the  dead. 
That  with  their  bucklers  by  the  wheels  were  torn. 

And  th'  axle-tree  with  blood  was  covered. 
And  spokes ;  in  part  with  droppings  from  the  wheels, 
'0      (For  going  on  the  ground  the  wheels  were  goiy) 
And  partly  beaten  up  with  th'  horses'  heels. 
And  bloody  were  his  hands ;  and  all  for  glory. 
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LIB.  XXI. 
Whbw  to  the  river  Xonthus  they  were  come, 

llie  Trcgans  at  the  ford  half  of  them  pasa'd, 
And  on  the  highway  fled  to  Ilium; 

The  other  leapt  into  the  stream  for  haste. 
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LIB.  XXr.  5  And  with  the  winding  flood  then  » 

■ , — ■  As  locusts,  when  1:^  sadden  tier  qvnng, 

Ai:hiiin,iriih  In  awBTiiiB  into  the  river  fly  and  dire; 

B^JJJ^^''^  So  they  themselves  into  Scuunder  flon^ 

fuTiD  Scrawo-  -^"t*^  SH^  was  the  Stream  with  horse  and  men. 

der,  and  ukn        10       Achilles  on  the  bank-side  left  his  spear, 
tmin  iiirs  to  get  Up  on  end  against  a  tree ;  and  then 

"""'"""""'■"'  Adiilles  leapt  in  with  his  sword  ;  and  there 

He  kill'd  as  fast  as  he  conld  tam  and  strike, 
And  with  their  blood  the  stream  was  dyed  red. 
15  And  grievQus  'twas  to  hear  them  groan  and  shiiek, 
That  in  the  flood  were  by  bim  massacred. 
As  when  the  dolphins  in  a  river- are. 

The  other  fish  scud  to  the  banks  in  shoals, 
So  did  it  with  the  swimming  Trojans  fare  j 
30      They  fled  to  th'  banks,  and  hid  themselves  in  boka. 
And  twelve  of  them  alive  Achilles  tot^ 

And  with  their  girdles  hands  behind  them  boaoi 
Then  caus'd  them  to  be  led  out  of  the  brook. 
And  to  the  ships  conveyed  safe  and  sound, 
25  To  slay  them  at  Patroclus'  funeraL 

Then  from  the  river  out  he  came  again. 
And  Priam's  son  Lycaon  met  withal. 

That  from  Scamander  flying  was  in  vain, 
Whom  prisoner  he  had  taken  once  before, 
30       When  in  his  father's  ground  he  was  by  night, 
Cutting  of  spoke  staves  from  a  sycamore. 

And  on  him  now  the  second  time  <lid  light 
To  Lemnoa  first  he  sent  liim*to  be  sold, 
And  bought  he  there  was  by  Eetion. 
35  Achilles  for  him  had  good  store  of  gold. 

But  he  got  loose  and  home  again  did  ran. 
And  there  eleven  days  he  staid ;  and  well 

Was  entertained  in  his  father's  house. 
The  twelfth  into  Achilles'  hands  he  fell 
40       Again,  that  sent  him  then  to  Erebus. 
Achilles  seeing  him  without  a  spear. 

Without  a  shield,  and  nothing  on  his  head, 
(For  he  had  cast  away  his  arras  for  fear. 
When  almost  tir'd  he  from  the  river  fled.) 
45  Achilles,  grumbling  to  himself,  then  said, 

O  strange !    These  Trojans  are  stont-hearted  Wi 
That  being  sent  away,  will  not  be  staid. 

But  to  the  war  must  needs  come  back  agun. 
Here's  one  I  sent  to  Lemnos  to  be  sold, 
50       And  now  he's  come  to  fight  with  me  again, 
'TIS  strange  the  sea  could  not  him  from  me  hold. 

That  can  against  their  will  hold  other  men. 
But  well,  I'll  give  him  of  my  spear  a  taste. 
And  send  turn  to  the  earth  that  I  may  see 
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56  Whether  the  earth  or  no  caja  hold  him  fast,  I,IB,  xxi. 

Bj  which  are  holden  better  men  than  he.  ^ . ' 

Whilst  thus  Achilles  said,  the  man  came  near  Achilles,  with 

To  b^  his  life,  for  loath  to  die  was  he.  *^Sli^S^**'' 

To  wound  him  then  Achilles  lifts  his  spear,  TnrfaM,  &c. 

60       But  under  it  he  got  unto  his  knee. 

And  with  one  hand  laid  hold  upon  his  spear. 

And  on  Achilles'  knee  the  other  laid. 
And  kneeling  down  before  him  shook  with  fear. 

And  lamentably  to  him  speaking  said, 
65  Achilles,  I  beseech  you  pity  me. 

And  save  my  life,  although  'twere  but  for  this, 
That  I  your  pris'ner  was.     Captivity 

At  least  for  life  a  sanctuary  is. 
And  when  you  unto  Lemnos  sent  me  had, 
70       You  for  me  got  a  hundred  oxen's  price ; 
And  for  my  ransom  now  I  should  be  glad 

You  would  be  pleas'd  to  take  that  value  thrice. 
'Tis  but  twelve  days  since  I  came  back  to  Troy, 

And  all  the  way  had  been  in  grievous  pain, 
75  And  when  I  thought  I  should  my  friends  enjoy, 

I  fallen  am  into  your  hands  again. 
O  how  have  I  so  much  incurr'd  the  hate 

Of  Jupiter  to  shorten  thus  my  life ! 
Or  from  my  mother  cometh  my  hard  fate, 
80      Laothoe,  whom  Priam  made  his  wife  ? 
Altheus  got  her,  king  of  Pedasus, 

And  she  of  Priam's  many  wives  was  one. 
For  many  more  b^ide  had  Priamus, 

And  by  her  had  me  and  another  son. 
85  And  both  of  us  must  by  you  now  be  kill'd, 

For  Polydore  you  have  already  slain. 
Whilst  like  a  chM  he  ran  about  the  field. 

And  for  myself,  I  fear,  I  pray  in  vain. 
But  what  am  I  that  must  no  quarter  have  ? 
90      Though  by  my  father  I  am  Hector's  brother. 
That  sent  the  good  Patroclus  to  his  grave. 

Yet  I  am  nothing  to  him  by  the  mother. 
Thus  pleaded  he.     Achilles  then  replied : 

Tell  me  no  more  of  ransom  or  of  quarter. 
95  'Tis  true,  I  did,  before  Patroclus  died, 

Suffer  some  Trojans  for  their  lives  to  barter ; 
But  now  if  any  of  the  Trojans  fall 

Into  my  hands  before  the  town  of  Troy, 
And  those  of  Priam's  race  the  least  of  al^ 
100      Must  hope  from  me  to  get  alive  away. 

But  wherefore,  friend,  should  you  think  much  to  die  ? 

Patroclus,  a  much  better  man,  is  gone. 
You  see  how  strong  and  tall  a  man  am  I, 

And  of  a  noble  father  am  the  son, 
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105  And  have  a  goddess  for  my  mother.     Tet 

At  mom,  or  noon,  or  nijjiht,  with  duft  or  tpeat, 
Tm  Bure  bj  one  or  other  to  be  hit 

And  lose  my  life.    Why  therefore  dtonU  yon  for? 
Ibis  said,  Lycaon's  heart  and  limbs  both  &il'd, 
1 10       And  of  the  ^>eflr  let's  go  his  hold,  and  wide 
Hia  hands  he  spread  and  bis  sad  fate  bewail'd. 

Achilles  then  his  aword  drew  frtnn  his  side. 
And  gave  him  on  the  neck  a  mighty  woaod, 

The  sword's  whole  breadth  into  his  ne^  he  took, 
1 15  And  presently  he  fell  dead  to  the  ground. 

Adiilles  threw  him  then  into  the  brook, 
And  said  insulting,  Gio  now  to  the  deep, 

And  feed  the  fishes  that  will  lick  your  Uood; 
Your  mother  over  you  shall  never  weep, 
120       But  to  the  sea  you  go  shall  with  the  flood, 
Where  to  the  curled  water  leaps  a  fish. 

Upon  Lycaon's  dainty  fat  to  feed ; 
And  until  Troy  be  by  us  won,  I  wish 

That  th'  other  Trcgans  may  no  better  speed, 
125  But  flying,  by  my  spear  be  toes'd  like  bay. 

Scamander  shall  afford  them  little  aid. 
Though  to  his  stream  they  bulls  and  horses  slay, 

Till  for  Patroolus'  death  they  all  have  paid. 
With  these  his  haughty  words,  Scamander  griey'd, 
ISO       Contrived  how  Achilles  to  repel, 

And  how  the  Trojans  best  might  be  reliev'd. 

That  to  escape  into  his  water  fell. 
Achilles  then  Asteropieus  spied, 

Felegon's  son,  the  son  of  Axius, 
135  Of  Axius  the  river  deep  and  wide. 

By  th'  daughter  of  king  Acessamenus. 
And  to  him  with  a  mind  to  kill  him  went. 

As  be  was  newly  come  out  of  the  water. 
But  Xanthus  gave  him  such  eneonragemeot, 
140       (Because  Achilles  M'd  his  stream  with  sUi^ttr), 
That  there  Asteropoaus  for  him  staid. 

And  both  in  right  and  left  band  bad  a  spear. 
And  never  sought  the  combat  to  avoid. 

And  when  they  were  to  one  another  near, 
145  Who  are  yon,  said  Achilles,  and  whose  son. 

That  in  my  enger  dares  approach  me  so  ? 
For  I  in  arms  encounter'd  am  by  none 

But  those  whose  parents  destin'd  are  to  woe. 
Asteropeeus  to  him  then  replied : 
150      Why  ask  you  me  whose  son  and  who  I  am? 
The  forces  of  Pieonia  I  guide ; 

To  whom  elev'n  days  since  I  hither  came. 
Of  my  descent,  the  author  Axius  is, 

The  fairest  stream  that  on  the  earth  dnHh  nm 
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5  His  son  was  Pel^on,  and  I  am  his. 

Tlias  who  I  am  'tis  told  you,  and  whoae  son. 
And  now,  AcbUles,  it  is  lime  to  figbt. 

This  said,  from  his  two  bands  his  two  spears  f\y, 
For  both  Ast«roptens'  hands  were  right, 
0       The  one  of  them  his  mighty  shield  did  try, 
But  pierc'd  it  not ;  Uie  plate  of  gold  withstood, 

The  other  gave  his  arm  a  little  wound 
Near  to  his  elbow,  and  fetch'd  out  some  blood, 
And  BO  beyond  him  went  and  stuck  i'  th'  ground. 
5  Achilles  then  his  spear  with  all  his  strength 
Incensed  at  Asteropnus  threw, 
Which  missing,  into  th'  earth  went  half  its  length. 

Then  from  tkis  side  his  sword  Achilles  drew. 
AsteropffiUB  to  Achilles'  spear 
0       Went  back,  and  at  it  thrice  he  pluck'd  in  Tun  j 
Then  thought  to  break  it ;  but  Achilles  there 

Was  with  his  sword,  and  with  that  he  was  slain. 
For  by  the  sword  his  belly  was  so  ripp'd, 
That  all  his  bowels  issued  at  the  wound. 
'5  There  bim  Achilles  of  his  armour  stripp'd, 

And  o'er  him  crow'd  as  he  lay  on  the  ground. 
Lie  there,  said  he ;  shall  rivers'  sons  compare 

With  th'  ofiapring  of  the  blessed  Gods  above  ? 
Hie  issue  of  a  brook,  you  say,  you  are, 
(0       But  I  the  issue  am  of  mighty  Jove ; 
For  Peleus  my  father  was,  and  his 

Was  .^acus,  whom  Jupiter  begot. 
But  greater  he  than  any  river  is. 

Then  equal  to  his  race,  their  race  is  not. 
i5  A  river  great  enough  you  had  at  hand. 

Bat  that  you  found  bad  done  you  little  good. 
For  nothing  can  the  power  of  Jove  withstand ; 

Not  Achelous  with  his  royal  flood. 
Nor  th'  Ocean  itself,  of  waters  king, 
XI      From  whose  abundance  seas  their  water  take. 
And  ev'ry  river,  stream,  and  well,  and  spring 

Hiat  goeth  on  the  earth,  and  ev'ry  lake ; 

Who,  when  they  but  a  clap  of  thunder  hear. 

From  Jove  some  danger  presently  they  dread. 

35  lUs  said,  from  th'  earth  he  pulled  out  his  spear. 

And  left  o'  tb'  sands  AstoropiBua  dead. 

Where  Xanthus  from  the  wound  shall  wash  the  blood. 

And  eels  and  other  fish  feed  on  his  fat. 
Aclulles  then  pnrsaed  those  that  stood 
30      Upon  Scamander  bank  amazed  at 
Tie  fury  of  the  giddy  stream ;  and  when 

They  saw  thmr  leader  killed  in  their  sight 
By  th'  hand  of  terrible  Achilles,  then 
Tbey  ev'ry  one  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
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L3.  XXI.       ^^  Thrai  with  hia  sword  he  slew  ThenilochDi, 

■' . And  after  him  the  stoat  Ast^^na, 

Achiiis,  wiih  And  Opholostes,  MTdoo,  .^^ns, 

P«>'>^'<'-  And  after  theae,  Mneeua  and  'Dirwhia, 

j^^  ^^  And  had  shed  yet  much  more  Fnonian  bk)od, 

^^'  210      But  that  Scamander  at  it  took  o^nce. 

And  like  a  man  above  his  water  stood, 

And  to  Achilles  spake  hia  mind  irom  thence; 
Achilles,  truly  you  excel  in  might. 
And  acta  you  do  of  great  iniquity, 
215  And  by  the  Grods  asmsted  are  in  fight. 

But  though  by  Jove  you  should  allowed  be 
To  kill  the  Trojans,  kiU  them  on  the  plun. 

Hy  stream  so  choked  is  with  carcaaaea, 
I  caiiaot  drive  my  waters  to  the  main. 
220       I  wonder  you  should  do  snch  deeds  as  these ; 
Let  those  you  kill  be  killed  openly. 

Go  therefore  from  me.     Thus  Scamander  said. 
And  then  unto  the  River  answer'd  he : 
Divine  Scamander,  you  shall  be  obey'd. 
225  But  to  pursue  the  Trojans  I  mean  still. 
Till  I  have  chaa'd  them  up  to  Bium. 
And  fight  with  Hector,  if  he  stay,  I  will, 
And  see  if  his  or  my  last  day  be  come. 
Scamander  then  unto  Apollo  spake : 
230       Phosbus,  said  he,  jou  Jove's  commandment  eHght, 
That  bade  you  of  tiie  Trojans  care  to  take. 

And  to  defend  tbem  all  you  could  till  nighL 
Into  the  stream  Achilles  leaps  again. 

At  which  Scamander  swelliog  lifts  his  waves, 
225  And  out  he  throws  the  bodies  of  dead  men, 
And  from  Achilles'  hand  the  living  saves. 
Then  throws  a  billow  on  Achilles'  bead, 

And  heavy  on  his  shield  the  current  lay; 
And  on  the  ground  by  no  means  he  could  treac^ 
240       So  fast  the  River  carried  him  away. 
But  o'er  the  water  hung  an  elmen  limb 

Which  he  laid  hold  on.     Then  fell  down  the  tree 
Into  the  river.     And  that  saved  him. 
And  served  as  a  bridge  to  set  Itim  fi^e. 
245  And  swiftly  then  Achilles  from  him  ran, 
But  after  him  Scamander  sent  hb  water, 
Rcaolv'd  to  quench  the  fury  of  the  man. 

And  save  the  Trojans  in  his  stream  &om  slaughter. 
And  then  as  far  as  one  can  throw  a  spear 
250       Achilles  from  the  flood  obliquely  flies 

Swift  as  a  hawk ;  but  yet  was  ne'er  the  near ; 

For  still  he  water  has  before  his  eyes. 
As  when  a  man  makes  passage  with  hia  f;>ade 
For  water  to  his  garden  from  a  kill, 
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55  The  Btream  outrana  him  that  the  channel  made; 
So  Xanthua  was  before  Achillea  stilL 
And  ever  aa  Achilles  tum'd  or  Btood 

To  see  if  any  God  would  by  him  Btand, 
Above  his  shoulders  rose  the  mighty  flood, 
60       And  while  he  starts  Horn's  feet  removes  the  sand. 
Achilles  then  himself  bewailing  said, 

0  Jupiter,  and  look'd  up  to  the  akj, 

Let  some  God  'gainBt  this  Hirer  give  me  aid, 
And  any  other  death  then  let  me  die. 
55  But  none  I  know  on  whom  the  fault  to  lay 
But  my  dear  mother,  who  to  flatter  me, 
Said  I  should  die  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 

And  by  Apollo  only  killed  be. 
0  that  I  had  by  Hector's  hand  been  slain, 
rO       The  best  of  all  the  men  that  fight  for  Troy. 
But  now  I  perish  like  a  silly  swain 
Passing  a  torrent  in  a  rainy  day. 
These  words  Achilles  had  no  sooner  said, 
But  Keptane  and  Athena  with  him  were  ; 
75  And  on  Achilles'  hand  their  hands  they  hud. 
llien  Neptune  said,  Achilles,  do  not  fear. 
Encouraged  by  two  such  Gods  as  we, 

Fallas  and  I,  and  that  by  Jove's  command. 
Retiring  soon  you  shall  the  river  aee. 
SO       For  fear  of  him  you  need  not  hold  your  hand. 
But  drive  the  TrcijanB  all  to  Bium 

Save  those  that  fly.     And  having  Hector  slain 
(As  we  assure  you  you  shall  do)  then  come 
IMumphantly  unto  the  ships  again. 
85  This  said,  unto  the  Gods  again  they  came. 
Achilles  boldly  waded  in  the  field. 
Where  many  bodies  dead  and  bucklers  swam. 
With  so  much  courage  Pallas  had  him  fill'd. 
And  in  the  water  stoutly  lif^  his  knees. 
90       For  Pallas  now  his  strengtJt  augmented  had. 
And  Xanthua,  vex'd  before,  when  he  saw  this, 

Foamed  and  roar'd  as  one  that  bad  been  mad ; 
And  cried  out  for  help  to  Simoia. 

Brother,  said  he,  assist  me  here,  to  stay 
35  This  raging  man  that  t'  Bium  going  is. 

1  am  afraid  he'll  take  the  town  of  Troy. 
Make  haste  to  help  me  ;  and  your  channel  fill 

With  water  both  from  torrent  and  from  spring. 
And  stones  and  trees  bripg  with  you  from  the  hill, 
X>       That  on  this  furious  roan  we  may  them  fling  ; 
So  that  his  strength  shall  do  hira  little  good, 

Nor  armour,  which  upon  the  field  shall  lie 
Concealed  from  the  eyes  of  men  in  mud 

And  sand  enough.     Thus  bury  him  will  I, 
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305  And  make  his  tomb.    The  A^tm  wiB  not  find 

Where  lie  bit  bones.    HI  e^th  upon  him  dmnr. 
Hey  shall  not  need,  if  they  should  be  bo  kind, 

More  monument  upon  hiin  to  bestow. 
Ibia  sud,  he  foam'd,  and  lull  of  bodies  desd 
310      He  at  Achilles  a  great  billow  bowl'd, 
Which  coming  to  him  cover'd  had  bis  head, 

But  Juno  chanc'd  to  see  it  as  it  roll'd. 
And  unto  Tulcon  shriek'd  in  great  affii^t. 

Rise  quickly,  dear  child,  Cyllipodion, 
315  Xanthus  against  you  coming  b  to  fight. 

And  to  defend  yourself  your  flames  pat  i»i. 
And  I  wiU  Zephyrus  and  Notua  call 

From  sea,  that  for  you  ho  shall  blow  the  flame ; 
That  the  armour,  and  the  heads  o'  th'  Trojans  all 
320       Shall  not  be  able  to  endure  the  same. 
Go  to  bis  bank,  and  bum  up  ev'ry  tree, 

And  then  throw  fire  on  him,  and  never  fear, 
Nor  by  his  threats  or  pray'rs  persuaded  be 

To  cease,  until  again  you  tirom  me  hear. 
325  And  Tulcan  then  made  ready  a  huge  flame. 

And  first  the  dead  he  bum'd  upon  the  plun ; 
Then  to  the  water  with  his  flre  be  came 

To  send  it  to  the  channel  back  again. 
As  when  a  field  new  moist'ned  is  with  raio 
330       In  summer-time,  'tis  quickly  dried  again 
By  Boreas  ;  so  soon  dried  was  the  plain, 

And  burn'd  the  bodies  were  of  the  dead  men. 
And  to  the  river  then  hia  flame  he  tum'd. 

Where  tb'  elms  and  willows,  tamarisks,  and  lote, 
335  Sedges,  and  many  other  plants  he  bum'd. 

That  in  or  by  the  river  grew  about 
And  eels  and  fishes  in  the  water  hot 

Tumbled  and  tum'd  their  bellies  up  with  heat; 
Into  such  pain  by  Vulcan  they  were  put ; 
340       And  Xanthus  funting  cover'd  was  with  sweat, 
And  then  to  Vulcan  spe^e.     Vulcan,  said  he, 

No  God  is  able  to  resist  your  might. 
What  are  the  Trojans  or  the  Greeks  to  me  ? 

Give  over.     Pll  no  longer  with  you  fight 
345  Thus  spake  Scamander,  boiling  all  the  while. 

As  when  upon  a  fire  of  well-dried  wood 
The  grease  of  a  fat  swine  is  made  to  boil ; 

So  boiled  he,  and  went  not  on,  but  stood, 
Making  to  Juno  his  complaint,  and  said, 
350       Why  does  your  son  on  me  more  fiercely  fiy, 
Than  on  the  rest  that  do  the  Trojans  aid, 

And  to  be  blamed  more  deserve  than  I  ? 
Let  him  give  over,  and  111  do  so  too  ; 

And  swear  beside^  if  you  my  oath  require, 


That  I  will  nothing  for  the  Trojans  do, 

Although  the  Greeks  should  eet  the  town  on  (iri'. 

kia  Xanthus  taii  ;  and  Jnno  hearing  it. 

To  Vulcan  with  a  loud  voice  spake  again : 
Vulnui,  now  hold  your  hand.     It  is  not  fit 

T"  offend  a  God  too  much,  to  pleasure  men. 
,nd  Vulcan  hearing  her  hie  fire  puts  out ; 

And  Xanthua  back  into  his  channel  went, 
"bus  were  they  parted,  and  no  longer  fought. 

And  Juno,  though  in  choler,  was  content, 
jid  then  the  Gods  amongst  themselves  fell  out, 

And  one  nguust  another  stood  in  duel, 
lud  heav'n  and  earth  resounded  as  they  fought, 

Giving  each  other  many  wounds  and  crueL 
Jknd  up  unto  Olympus  rose  the  cry, 

Where  Jove  sal  on  his  throne  in  miyesty. 
And  casting  on  the  fields  of  Troy  his  eye. 

Laughed  to  see  them  fight  that  could  not  die. 

:ars  flrat  began,  and  to  Athena  said. 

You,  impudent,  that  to  engage  in  fight 

be  GwU  amongst  themselves  are  not  afraid, 

Tci  Gatisfy  your  pride  and  en<Iles3  spite, 
Bcmenber  how  you  on  me  set  Tydide 

To  throw  his  si>car  at  me,  and  openly 
Vnto  my  body  you  the  same  did  guide 

Witli  your  own  wicked  hand,  and  wounded  me, 
m  pay  you  now.  Which  was  no  sooner  spoken, 

But  Mars  his  spejir  was  at  Athena's  shield, 
Which  not  Jove's  ibunderbolt  could  e'er  have  broken. 

Then  took  she  iip  a  stone  that  lay  i'  tli'  field, 
Great,  knobby,  bla^,  that  had  been  heretofore 

Set  there,  of  some  muii's  land  to  show  the  Iiound, 

nd  with  the  same  she  struck  Mors  o'er  and  o'er. 

Iliere  lay  he,  and  seven  acres  hid  of  ground. 

nd  over  him  insulting,  then  said  she, 

Jm  there,  and  know  I  can  you  overcome  ; 

nd  that  your  motlier  glad  of  this  will  be 

For  fighting  'gainst  Uie  Greeks  for  Hium. 

Ilia  Eud,  she  from  him  turn'd.     Then  to  him  went 

Venus,  and  led  him  groaning  from  the  place, 
■aid  Juno,  see  that  impudent 

That  leads  him  out,  and  do  her  some  disgrace. 

ben  Pallas  to  her  went,  and  with  her  hand 

Hit  her  o'  tli'  breast ;  then  both  felt  on  the  plain, 
fvr  Hars  without  her  could  no  longer  stand. 

Then  Pallas  over  them  insults  agnin : 
Bo  mnj,  said  she,  lie  all  that  stand  for  Troy 

As  these  do  here.     Hud  ii  not  been  for  them, 
Hie  war  had  ended  been  ;  we  come  away, 

Troy  destroyed,  with  all  Priam's  stem. 


405  This  Pallaa  said,  and  Juno  smil'd ;  and  to 

Apdlo  Neptonfl  Btnightwaj  nearer  oame. 

Wbv  fight  we  not,  said  he,  mnce  othen  do  ? 

If  we  stand  still,  we  cannot  withont  dianie 

Return  to  Jove,  where  scorned  we  ahall  be. 

410       Have  you  foi^ot  how  to  Laomedon, 

To  work  for  him,  Jove  once  sent  jon  and  nM^ 

And  how  OUT  wages  was  agreed  upon. 
How  I  built  houses  for  the  Trojans  all, 
Ab  he  direction  gave  tne  standing  hj, 
415  Besides,  how  hard  I  labonr'd  at  the  wall. 

How  fair  I  made  it,  and  how  strong  and  liigfa. 
And  bow  he  sent  j^ou,  Pbcebus,  to  attend 
His  herds  of  kine  upon  mount  Ida  ude. 
And  when  our  work  and  th'  year  was  at  an  end, 
420       How  proudly  he  our  wages  us  denied, 

And  threat'ned  yon  to  bind  yon  hand  and  foot. 

And  sell  you  in  some  island  for  a  slave. 
And  cat  off  both  yonr  and  my  ears  to  boot. 
And  forc'd  we  were  by  flight  ourselves  to  save  ? 
425  Yet  for  his  people  you  Imve  ever  fought, 

Though  by  yon  they  deserve  to  be  destroy'd. 
And  will  not  join  with  ua  to  root  them  out. 
To  Neptune  Hiccbus  then  replied,  and  said, 

0  Neptune,  you  would  think  me  mad,  if  I 

430       Should  fight  with  you  for  such  a  thing  as  msn- 
Thcy  are  but  leaves,  now  fresh,  to-morrow  die ; 

AihI  when  he  this  had  said,  away  he  ran, 
For  with  his  uncle  loath  he  was  to  fight. 
His  dster  then,  Diana,  to  him  came, 
435  That  angry  was  to  see  him  put  to  flight ; 
Apollo,  said  she,  is  it  not  a  shame 
Thus  easily  to  give  the  victory 

To  Neptune  ?     Wherefore  carry  you  a  bow 
And  arrows,  and  to  nothing  them  apply  ? 
440       D'ye  carry  them,  like  children,  for  a  show? 
Let  me  not  hear  you  boasting  any  more 

That  you  to  fight  with  Neptune  did  not  fear, 
As  in  my  father's  house  you  did  before. 
Thus  she  ;  hut  Fhccbus  did  not  answer  her. 
445  Then  Juno,  angry,  to  Diana  came ; 

Bold  face,  said  she,  how  dare  you  with  me  fight. 
That  stronger  than  you  are  a  great  deal  am  ? 
D'ye  think  that  in  your  bow  there  is  such  migbl? 

1  know  to  women  you  a  lion  are, 

450      And  Jovo  permits  you  which  you  will  to  IdUi 
But  me  to  overcome  'tis  harder  lar 

Tban  t'  hunt  a  stag  or  boar  upon  a  hill ; 
But  since  you  have  a  mind  to  understand 

What  I  can  do,  I'll  let  you  see  it  now. 


I^cn  both  her  wrists  she  seiz'il  with  her  left  hanil. 
With  th'  other  from  her  shoulders  look  her  bow, 
kfli]  beUa  her  with  the  same  about  tlie  ears. 
And  laugh'd  to  see  her  wriggling  strive  tu  fly. 
pjht  Inst  she  freed  herself,  and  shedding  tear* 
She  fleil  (leaving  her  bow  and  shafts  to  lie 
Upon  tlic  ground,  dispersed  here  and  there) 

'I1icn  forth  came  Hermes  &nd  Latona  bright, 
And  when  they  were  to  one  another  noar, 

>Leto,  said  he,  I  will  not  with  you  tight, 
That  are  Jove'a  mistrcaa.     Boast  amungst  the  G(h1s 
That  you  have  got  the  victory  in  fight, 
And  by  110  other  iiieons  but  tlie  great  odds 

You  have  in  strength;  a:id  I  will  not  deny't. 
This  said,  Latona  gather'd  up  the  bow 
TO      And  arrows  of  her  daughter  Artemis. 
_^  To  Jove  went  Artemis,  to  let  him  know 

(low  ill  alie  had  been  us'd:  and  at  his  knees 
D  weeping  sate.     And  Jove  then  made  her  riso. 
And  to  her  said.  Dear  ohild,  what  God  waa  that, 
[liat  was  BO  rash  as  t'  use  you  in  this  wise, 

e  that  openly  had  done  a  fault  ? 
Va*  Juno,  then  said  Artemis,  your  wife  j 
And  she  it  was  that  was  of  all  the  Arst 
BTo  set  the  Gods  amongst  themselves  at  strife. 

Thus  Jove  and  she  between  tliemsclvea  discoiirs'd. 

a  Riiclius  went  into  the  town  of  Troy  j 
For  still  he  had  a  earo  to  guard  the  wall, 
"*■    "  r  the  Greeks  the  city  should  destroy. 
'9  Olympus  th'  other  Goda  went  all. 
It  triumphing,  th'  other  dieeontont, 
e  down  by  their  father  Jupiter, 
mwlule  Achilles  llorcely  forward  went, 
KiDing  of  men  and  horBes  with  his  spear. 
'a  in  a  town  on  fire  the  people  all 

Are  busy,  and  the  most  of  them  undone, 
!a  did  it  with  the  Trojans  then  befal ; 

Some  slain  were  by  Achilles,  and  some  run. 

Vow  Priam  standing  was  ajKin  a  tower. 

And  uw  the  Trojans  by  Achilles  cbasM, 

d  that  to  turn  again  they  had  no  power, 

t  Asd  ilown  unto  the  gates  bo  came  in  haste, 

i  to  the  porters  order  gave,  and  said, 
[Open  the  gates  and  lot  the  people  in. 
it  from  Aphille.*  hither  fly  dismay'd, 
\  And  shut  them  when  you  see  ihey  are  wtlUn ; 

r  if  thnt  cruel  man  sliould  with  (hem  get 
1^  Wttliin  tlip  wall,  'twould  be  a  dismal  day. 

3  then  the  gates  wide  opun  sot. 
I  Tlien  to  the  gales  the  Trojans  took  thoir  way, 
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305  Fursoed  by  Achilles  u  Aey  fled. 

And  sure  he  Uken  had  die  town  of  Tivf, 
But  that  Apollo  then  enoooraged 

Agenor  to  oppose  him  bj  the  nj ; 
And  lest  he  should  be  b;  AchiDes  abin, 
510      He  at  the  beech  tree  near  him  took  hia  stan^ 
When  need  should  be  to  bring  him  off  again 

Unwounded  from  Achilles'  heavy  band. 
But  when  Agenor  saw  Achilles  nigh, 

He  troubled  was,  and  to  himself  thus  spake; 
SIS  What  shall  I  do?     If  fromluml  shonld  fly 

To  Cium,  the  way  that  others  take. 
Hell  overtake  me,  and  cut  off  my  head. 

For  swifter  much  he  is  of  foot  than  L 
What  if  I  let  him  on  the  Tngana  ti«ad, 
520       And  I  some  other  way  to  Ida  fly. 

And  hide  myself  i'  th'  bushes  there  till  nigbt? 

Bnt  why  do  I  discourse  thns  foolish^  ? 
I  cannot  pass  the  pitun  but  in  his  sight, 

And  then  I  lost  am  without  remedy. 
525  But  if  I  stay  and  fight  with  him,  what  then  ? 

His  body  is  not  mode  of  steel  nor  brass, 
But  mortal  is,  they  say,  like  other  men. 

And  like  to  other  men  but  one  life  has; 
His  glorious  acts  are  Jupiter's  not  his. 
530      This  said,  he  for  Achilles'  coming  staid, 
As  when  i'  th'  woods  a  panther  roused  is ; 

At  hearing  of  the  bounds  he's  not  afraid, 
But  to  the  hunter  goes  for  all  his  spear. 

And  though  pierc'd  through  therewith,  will  to  hini  Ij 
535  Upon  the  spear  itself;  that  being  near 

He  either  may  revenged  be  or  die  i 
So  resolutely  then  Antenor's  son 

Agenor,  for  Achilles  waiting,  staid. 
And  at  bim  aim'd  his  spear  as  he  came  on, 
540       And  lifting  up  his  voice,  unto  him  sud: 
AchiUes,  Oh,  you  think  this  day  to  win 

The  town  of  Troy.     There's  yet  much  work  to  do, 
For  many  mighty  men  there  are  therein, 

And  many  dangers  to  be  waded  through. 
545  They  of  their  wives  and  parents  wiU  take  care, 

And  little  babes ;  but  you  shall  perish  here, 
As  terrible  and  mighty  as  you  are. 

And  OS  he  spake,  he  at  bim  threw  bis  spear, 
Which  on  his  leg  below  the  knee  did  light, 
S50       And  with  the  stroke  resounded  then  the  tin; 
But  the  celestial  arms  were  of  sucb  might. 

That  it  rebounded  back,  and  went  not  in. 
And  when  Achilles  was  to  throw  at  him, 

Away  Apollo  snatch'd  him  from  his  sight. 
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i5  Concealed  in  t  miat  obware  and  dim, 

And  carried  him  in  safety  from  the  fight. 
And  that  the  flying  Trojans  might  escape 

Achilles'  hand,  and  save  themselTes  in  Troy, 
He  took  upon  himself  Agenor's  shape, 
iO      And  put  himself  into  Achilles'  way. 
Achilles  then  porsues,  and  Phccbus  flies 

Along  Scamander's  bank  npon  the  plain. 

And  kept  before  him  still,  but  in  such  wise. 

As  t'  overtake  him  he  might  hope  in  vain. 

iS  Achilles  thus  by  Phmbue  was  deceiTcd, 

Till  from  the  town  be  far  was  led  away. 

Meanwhile  the  flying  Trojans  were  received. 

And  thronging  gat  within  the  gates  of  Troy : 
For  none  of  them  without  the  gate  durst  stay, 
rO       To  ask  who  had  escaped,  and  who  not ; 
So  glad  they  were  of  getting  into  Troy, 
'Iliat  how  all  others  sped  they  never  thought 
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Thus  were  the  Trojans  driven  into  Troy 

Like  deer,  and  up  unto  the  wall  they  went. 
And  from  their  bodies  mbb'd  the  sweat  away, 

And  with  good  wine  renew'd  their  spirits  spent, 
5  And  to  ^e  wall  advancing  was  the  foe. 

But  Hector,  hamper'd  by  his  cruel  fate, 
Into  the  town  of  Troy  refns'd  to  go. 

And  staid  without,  before  the  Scsean  gate. 
Tbea  to  Achilles  Phoebus  spake,  and  said, 
10      Why  do  yon  thus  pursue  me,  Peleus'  son, 
Hist  am  a  God  ?  which  but  by  passion  sway'd 

Ton  might  have  known  ;  but  rashly  you  run  on, 
And  only  look  how  you  may  slaughter  men. 

Fw  ebe,  why  could  you  not  contented  be, 
IS  Wiien  you  bad  pent  the  Trojans  up ;  but  then 

Must  laave  your  way  so  far  to  follow  me. 
And  cannot  kUl  me ;  for  I  cannot  die  ? 

At  this  Adillles  vex'd  was  at  the  heart  ; 
And  to  Apollo  answer'd  angrily  ; 
20      AjfoBxy,  thon  the  most  pernicious  art 
Of  ifl  the  Gods,  that  hast  me  thus  misled. 

For  had  I  nnto  Ilium  kept  my  way, 
I  Btrewed  had  the  field  with  Trojans  dead 

Before  diey  could  have  enter'd  into  Troy. 
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25  But  by  your  fraud  Hut  bonoor  I  have  lort, 

Becftuse  tbe  strength  of  men  70a  need  not  fear. 
But  I  would  make  you  psy  tor't  to  joor  coe^ 

If  to  revenge  myself  I  able  were. 
This  said,  to  Troy  he  went  a  mighty  pace, 
80      And  mighty  things  concdved  in  his  mind, 
And  Btretch'd  his  legs  and  kneee,  aa  in  a  race 

Good  horses  do,  to  leave  the  rest  behind. 

Old  Priam  first  upon  him  set  his  eyes  ; 

For  brightly  from  afar  his  armour  shin'd 

35  Like  the  fair  star  that  does  in  autumn  rise, 

But  agues  brings,  and  is  to  men  unkind, 

And  called  is  Orion's  dog.     So  bright 

Achilles  in  his  armour  did  appear. 
And  put  the  old  man  Friam  in  afiiight, 
40       And  made  him  groan,  and  roar,  and  tear  his  hiir. 
To  Hector  then  he  cried  aloud  and  said. 

Hector,  come  in ;  come  in,  my  deueat  son ; 
For  mistily  I  for  you  am  afraid  ; 

Fight  not  against  that  cruel  man  alone. 
4JS  AchiUes  stronger  is  than  you  by  odds  ; 
Lose  not  your  life  to  give  him  victory. 
Oh  that  he  were  beloved  by  the  Gods 
No  better  than  he  is  belov'd  by  me ! 
He  eaten  had  ere  now  been  on  the  plain 
SO      By  dogs  and  fowl,  and  I  been  cranforted 
A  little  for  my  sons  whom  he  hath  slain. 
Or  in  the  islands  (ar  hence  trafficked. 
Lycaon  now  I  miss,  and  Polydore  : 

They  came  not  into  Troy  with  liiem  that  fled. 
55  Their  mother  brought  me  with  her  wealth  good  store 
To  pay  their  ransom  if  they  be  not  dead. 
K  they  be  slain,  'tis  then  remediless. 

Their  parents  and  the  people  all  will  grieve ; 
But  yet  their  sorrow  will  be  much  the  less 
60       If  Hector  still  preserved  be  and  live. 

Come,  therefore,  quickly  in,  dear  child,  and  sars 

The  TrcQans  and  their  wives,  yourself  and  wife ; 
And  do  not  let  Achilles  th'  honour  have 
Alone  to  have  deprived  you  of  life. 
60  Besides,  you  should  some  pity  take  of  me, 
That  now  upon  the  veiy  brink  of  ^e 
The  cruel  slanghter  of  my  sons  must  see. 

And  daughters  dragg'd  and  hurried  by  the  nge 
Of  the  Achteans  into  slavery, 
70       And  chambers  torn  by  the  insulting  foe, 

And  babes  dash'd  'gainst  the  ground  expiring  lis, 

Whilst  into  servitude  their  mothers  go. 
And  after  all  this,  slain  must  I  be  too; 
My  dogs  will  eat  me  raw,  and  lap  my  blood. 
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75  And  pleased  be  (not  kDowiog  what  they  do), 

That  at  1117  table  dail^  take  their  fcx>d. 
Wlien  jouDg  men  slam  are  hj  the  chance  of  var, 

There  nothing  is  whereof  to  be  ashamed ; 
Bat  when  b;  dogs  abus'd  end  eaten  are 
80      White  heads  and  beards,  and  parte  not  to  be  nam< 
There's  nothing  to  a  man  more  miserable. 

Thus  said  (Ad  Friam,  tu^ng  his  grey  hain. 
But  to  prevaii  with  Hector  was  not  able. 

And  to  him  then  his  mother  spake  with  tears, 
85  And  from  her  boaom  layed  oat  a  teat, 

Hector,  if  this  e'er  pleased  yon,  said  she, 
Dear  son,  I  pray  yon  into  Troy  retreat. 

And  have  compassion  on  my  misery. 
Come  in  ;  between  you  let  there  be  a  wall ; 
90       For  if  yoa  should  be  slain,  your  wife  and  I 
Shall  not  lament  you  at  your  funeral, 

But  at  the  ships  a  prey  for  dogs  yonll  lie. 
Thus  weeping,  he  and  she  to  Hector  pray*d, 

And  nothing  to  them  answer'd  he  again, 
95  But  obstinately  for  Achilles  stud. 

And  Bs  a  snake  roll'd  up  before  his  den, 
With  venom  fed,  when  coming  towards  him 

He  sees  a  man,  and  stirred  is  hb  gall. 
Looks  cruelly  ;  so  Hector,  looking  grim, 
100       Staid  with  his  shield  set  op  against  the  wall ; 
And  grieving,  to  himself  he  spake,  and  stud : 

If  I  should  now  into  the  ci^  go, 
Folydamas  the  first  would  me  upbraid, 

lliat  yesternight  advis'd  me  to  do  so, 
105  Then  when  Achilles  in  the  field  was  seen. 

But  his  good  counsel  I  refused  then. 
Which  to  have  foUow'd  had  much  better  been ; 

Lost  by  my  folly  are  so  many  men. 
And  now  I  fear  the  Trojans  and  their  vrives 
110       Will  censure  me,  and  some  man  worse  than  I 
Say  I  have  cast  away  the  people's  lives, 

Fresoming  on  my  strength  so  foolishly. 
So  they  will  say ;  and  therefore  better  'tis 

To  venture  on  Achilles,  though  I  die, 
1 15  A  better  way  I  cannot  take  than  this ; 

For  should  I  lay  my  shield  and  helmet  by. 
And  leave  my  spear  set  up  against  the  wall. 

And  to  Achilles  thus  disarmed  come. 
And  offer  Helen  to  restore  with  all 
120       The  wealth  she  with  her  brought  to  Ilium ; 
And  to  the  Greeks  give  half  the  goods  of  Troy, 

And  take  an  oath  that  we  will  nothing  hide. 
Nor  anything  out  of  their  sight  convey. 

But  bring  it  ft«th  and  faithfully  divided 
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125  But  whither  to  no  purpose  rnns  m^  mind? 

I  will  not  do't,  for  it  were  but  in  vain. 
I  ne'er  the  eoooer  sbould  hia  favonr  find, 

Bat  by  him  so  much  ewlier  be  aUin. 
I  cannot  with  him  talk  from  hill  nor  tree, 
ISO      As  hoys  and  wenchea  do;  he  is  too  nigh. 
And  therefore  here  PIl  stay  for  him,  and  see 

Whether  my  fate  it  be  or  hia  to  die. 
Whibt  yet  he  spake,  Achilles  near  him  was, 

As  terrible  as  Mars,  and  shook  his  spear ; 
135  Aa  flaming  fire  relucent  was  the  brass, 

Or  as  the  sun  at  morning  doth  appear. 
Then  Hector  durst  no  longer  stay,  but  fied : 

Fear  nimbly  made  his  feet  and  kneea  to  move; 
Aehilles  no  less  swiftly  followed. 
140      As  when  a  hawk  is  flying  at  a  dove, 
The  dove  flies  out  aside,  herself  to  save ; 

But  by  the  hawk  again  is  followed, 
That  gives  not  over  till  the  prey  he  have ; 

Achilles  so  pursu'd  and  Hector  fled, 
145  Keeping  the  cart-way  still  under  Troy  wall ; 

And  to  the  watch-tow'r  came  and  sicamore. 
And  the  two  springs  that  into  Xanthus  fall. 

Whereof  the  one  is  always  cover'd  o'er 
With  smoke,  as  if  upon  a  fire  it  were, 
150       And  with  hot  water  all  the  year  doth  flow. 
The  water  of  the  other  all  the  year 

As  cold  is  as  the  hail,  or  ice,  or  snow. 
And  two  fine  washing -places  built  were  there, 

To  which  the  Trojan  women  used  to  come, 
155  And  wash  their  garments  when  they  sullied  were, 

Before  the  Ai^ives  came  to  Uium. 
This  way  they  ran,  and  swiftly  mov'd  their  thighs; 

For  'twas  not  for  a  piece  of  flesh  or  hide. 
Which  of  foot-races  is  the  usual  prize, 
160       But  for  the  life  of  Hector  that  they  vied. 
As  when  race-horses  run  for  some  great  priie, 

That  used  to  it  are,  most  swiftly  nin  ; 
So  Hector  and  Achilles  now  ran  thrice 

About  Troy  wall,  the  Gods  all  looking  on. 
165  Then,  speaking  to  the  Gods,  Behold,  said  Jove, 

I  Hector  see  in  danger  to  be  slain, 
A  good  and  pious  man,  and  whom  I  love. 

And  for  him  now  my  heart  is  in  great  pun ; 
For  he  halh  made  me  many  a  sacrifice, 
170       Both  in  my  house  on  Ida  and  in  Troy, 
And  now  before  the  swift  Achilles  flies. 

Say,  shall  he  die,  or  be  convey'd  away  ? 
Father,  said  Pallaa  then,  whet's  this  yon  say? 

He's  mortal,  and  by  Fate  condemned  i^ 
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7<!  And  viU  y oa  now  the  execution  stay  ? 

Tou  nMj  i  but  th'  irther  Gods  will  take't  amiss. 
And  Jove  to  Pallas  then  ^sin  replied : 

Sweet  child,  it  was  not  seriously  meant, 
But  only  said.     Too  shall  not  be  denied ; 
80       Do  what  you  please  yourself,  I  am  content. 
This  said,  Athena,  glad,  leapt  down  to  Troy. 

Achillea  Hector  stilt  pursued ;  and  as 
A  hound  in  view  pursueth  all  the  way 

A  frighted  hare,  so  coursed  Hector  was ; 
85  Nor  sufier'd  was  to  double  or  to  squat. 

For  when  he  to  the  gate  ran  for  defence, 
Between  the  gate  and  him  Achillea  gat. 

So  that  he  could  not  stay  for  help  from  ibence. 
Achilles  never  would  the  wall  fors^e; 
30       But  Hector  still  upon  the  cart-way  fled. 
As  men  can  neither  fly  nor  overtake 

When  in  a  dream  they  think  it  in  th^  bed ; 
So  Hector  from  Achilles  could  not  fly, 

Nor  could  Achilles  Hector  overtake ; 
is  For  Phiebna  Hector  did  with  strength  supply, 

But  of  him  then  no  further  care  did  take. 
Achillea  by  a  sign  all  else  forbad 

To  throw  a  spear,  for  fear  the  greatest  glory 
Some  other  of  the  Argives  should  have  had, 
X>      And  he  come  after  hut  as  acceaaory. 

When  to  the  apring  the  fourth  time  diey  were  nigh, 

Jove  took  hia  golden  balance  up,  and  laid 
In  one  o'  th'  scales  Achilles'  destiny, 

And  Hector's  in  the  other,  aud  them  weigh'd. 
)5  Hector's  was  heaviest,  and  down  fell  the  same 

As  low  aa  hell,  so  much  it  overweigh'd. 
Then  Fhcebns  parted.     And  t'  Achilles  came 

Athena  nigh,  and  speaking  to  him,  said, 
Achilles,  now,  I  thin)^  we  shall  not  miss 
'0       Of  killing  Hector,  but  with  honour  go 
To  th'  ships,  as  greedy  as  of  fight  he  is ; 

For  Bure  I  am  be  cannot  'scape  ng  now, 
nioebua  in  vain  to  Jove  shall  for  him  pray. 

Bnt  stay  yon  here  and  breathe  awhile ;  for  I 
5  Will  to  him  go,  and  make  him  for  you  stay. 

And  so  encourage  him  be  shall  not  fly. 
This  said,  Achilles,  leaning  on  his  spear. 

Staid  where  he  was.     To  Hector  Pallas  came. 
So  like  Deiphobns  she  did  appear 
n       la  shape  and  voice,  he  took  her  for  the  same. 
And  when  ^e  with  him  was,  she  to  him  said. 

Brother,  you  still  are  by  Achilles  conrs'd 
About  the  wall  of  Troy.     Be  not  afraid ; 

ni  by  yon  stand,  and  let  him  do  his  w<mt. 
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225  Deiphoboa,  mid  Hector,  who  before 

Was  dearest  to  me  of  my  brothers  all, 
I  boDDd  am  now  to  bononr  joa  mncli  mor^ 

That  t'  aid  me  durst  appear  witfaoat  the  will. 
When  all  the  rest  remain  within  for  fear. 
230      Pallaa  to  Hector  then  replied,  and  aaid. 
Brother,  my  father  and  my  mother  dear. 

And  friends  with  their  entreaties  had  me  staid, 
So  dreadful  is  Achilles  to  them  all. 

But  I  would  not.     Bnt  come,  let's  go  and  Uj 
235  Whether  it  be  our  fate  b;  him  to  fall. 

Or  his  bj  Hector's  hand  and  spear  to  di& 
This  said,  she  went  before  him  with  her  spear. 

Lest  he,  some  fraud  mistrusting,  shoold  have  stud. 
And  when  they  were  unto  Achilles  near, 
240       Hector  spake  first,  and  to  Achilles  said: 
Felides,  thoagh  before  you  I  have  fled 

Now  thrice  about  the  wall,  and  durst  not  eUy, 
Yet  now  to  stand  I  am  determined. 

And  fight  till  either  I  be  slain  or  slay. 
245  But  come,  let's  first  the  Gods  to  witness  call. 

Of  what  shall  be  agreed  'twixt  you  and  me. 
If  by  my  hand  it  be  your  chance  to  fall. 

Your  body  dead  shall  not  abused  be. 
m  take  your  arms  and  send  them  into  Troy ; 
250       Your  body  dead  the  Gre^  sball  have  again 
Entire,  and  not  disgraced  any  way  ; 

Do  you  the  like  to  me  if  I  be  slain. 
Achilles,  sourly  looking,  said  again. 

Talk  not  of  oaths  and  covenants  to  me, 
255  That  nothing  worth  'twixt  lions  are  and  men. 

And  wolves  with  Iambs  on  nothing  can  agr6e; 
And  you  and  I  shall  one  another  hate, 

Nor  oaths  and  pacts  between  us  will  stand  good, 
Till  we  blood-thirsty  Mars  shall  satiate 
260       Either  with  Hector's  or  Achilles'  btood. 
It  now  behoves  you  all  your  pow'r  to  show. 

And  be  an  able  man  of  war  indeed. 
You  cannot,  as  you  did,  run  from  me  now. 

Although,  I  tiiink,  you  never  had  more  need; 
265  For  by  Athena  slain  you  shall  be  here, 

And  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  be  paid. 
This  said,  be  at  him  threw  his  heavy  spear, 

But  Hector,  stooping,  did  the  same  avoid. 
And  o'er  his  head  tiie  spear  then  harmless  flew. 
270      But  Pallas  quickly  snatch'd  it  from  the  sand 
Invisibly,  which  Hector  never  knew. 

And  put  the  same  into  Achilles'  hand. 
Then  Hector  to  Achillea  spake,  and  said, 

Achillea,  you  have  miss'd.    My  fate  unknown 
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ffS  la  to  ^ou  ^et ;  and  me  to  make  afraid. 

You  hav(?  deviled  fables  of  your  own  ; 
Upon  my  bnck  your  spt-ar  shall  nuvcr  fnll. 

If  by  it  to  be  slain  my  fate  it  be. 
It  fbail  be  on  my  breast,  or  not  at  all. 
280       But  bow  my  spear  will  speed  now  let  me  sec ; 
Oh,  that  it  would  into  your  body  go ! 

The  TrqjaiiB  would  the  war  much  better  bear, 

t  Since  from  your  bands  proceeds  the  greatest  woe. 
And  as  he  spake  away  he  sent  his  spear, 
And  on  Achilled'  sliicld  it  lighted  Just, 
But  ent«r'd  not ;  and  other  he  bad  none. 
Upon  Deiphobus  lay  all  his  trust ; 
But  when  he  cali'd  Deiphobus  was  gone, 
And  Hector  then  perceiv'd  bis  death  wns  near ; 
And  oh,  said  he,  the  Goda  now  for  mc  call. 
Deiphobus,  1  thought,  stood  by  me  here. 

But  Pallas  'twas ;  he's  still  within  the  wall. 
I  shall  not  'scape.     I  see,  Jove  heretofore. 
And  Phccbus  too,  did  mean  it  should  be  ao; 
S95  They  aav'd  me  oft,  but  will  do  so  no  more. 
But  let  me  somewhat  do  before  1  go. 
That  men  may  speak  of  me  in  time  to  como, 
^  And  not  ignoble  die :  and  at  that  word 

^L^       lie  roused  up  his  fainting  heart,  and  from 
^MnO       Uis  ude  he  drew  his  great  and  heavy  sword. 
^^       As  when  an  eagle  Etoopeth  to  the  plain. 

From  a  dark  cloud,  a  tender  hunb  t'  invade. 
Or  fearful  bajv ;  so  Heetor  went  amain 
T*  AchiUcs,  brandishing  his  shining  blade. 
305  Achilles,  angry,  on  the  other  side 

Came  on,  and  cruel  thoughts  hod  in  his  mind, 
And  up  he  kept  his  shield  his  breast  to  hide. 

And  on  his  head  like  lire  his  heliuct  shin'd ; 
And  as  he  went,  at  cv'ry  step  he  trod, 
310       His  plume,  by  Tulcan  made  of  golden  bur. 
And  to  his  crest  applied,  gave  a  nod. 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  terribly  did  flare. 

kAs  Hesperus  at  midnight  does  appear. 
The  brightest  star  that  shineth  in  the  sky; 
So  gloriously  the  point  shone  of  his  speftf. 
"ibvA  t«TTibly  to  Hector  he  drew  nigh, 
Aad  view'd  his  arms  to  see  which  way  his  «<pcar 
ll^^t  with  moat  ease  into  his  body  pass, 
ptatm^where  entire  uid  dose  thej  were, 
8>n  Kt  the  neck  a  little  gap  there  was. 
Al  that  he  aim'd,  and  with  great  force  he  smote 

Him  with  liis  mighty  spear  clean  through  the  neck; 
Anil  yet  liiu  spear  his  wind-pipe  wounded  not. 
Tfaea  down  ho  fell,  but  able  was  to  spcttk. 
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325  AchiUes,  over  bim  inanltiag,  Hid, 

Hector,  you  tbongbt,  whao  joa  FatrocbB  kilTd, 
You  safe  were,  wtd  of  me  wen  not  afnid, 

Becanse  you  knew  2  waa  aat  in  the  i<U ; 
And  like  a  fool  ne'er  thooght  of  what  a  fnvd 
330      To  take  revei^^e  be  left  bad  at  the  fleet; 
Who  DOW  bas  broDgbt  jou  to  an  evil  end 

For  dc^  to  eat,  while  be  kaa  burial  Beet. 
Then  Hector  feeblj  to  him  said  again, 

Let  not  by  dogs  mj  body  eaten  be, 
235  But  be  contented  that  70a  have  roe  alaio ; 

My  iriends  at  any  price  will  raneoai  me. 
Take  bmas  and  gold,  as  much  as  you  require ; 

And  to  my  father  send  my  body  bome. 
To  be  consumed  in  the  fun'nd  fire, 
340       By  th'  Trqjans  and  tbeor  wivea  in  nimn. 
Thus  Hector  said.     Acbillee  anawer'd  tc^t: 

Hector,  you  dog,  speak  not  of  price  to  me ; 
If  I  mysdf  conld  eat  thee  I  would  do't ; 

But  by  the  dogs  I'm  sure  yoall  ealea  be. 
345  If  they  would  give  me  twen^  timee  as  maeh. 

Or  buy  thy  body,  w^^t  for  weight,  with  goU, 
And  promise  as  much  more,  yoor  deeds  are  neb, 

Your  body  shall  not  at  that  price  be  sold. 
Nor  shall  your  mother  lay  you  on  a  bed, 
350       And  over  you  lamenting  stand  viA  bowl ; 
But  in  the  open  field  you  shall  lie  dead. 

Until  deTOur'd  you  be  by  dogs  and  fowL 
Hector  replied  (though  ready  now  to  die), 

I  knew  you  had  a  heart  as  hard  aa  steel ; 
355  But  thus  much  to  you  I  will  prophecy : 

The  vengeance  of  the  Gods  youll  for  it  feel. 
When  one  day  Faria  and  ApoUo  shall. 

As  terrible  and  strong  as  you  are  now. 
Hake  you  before  the  Scieen  gate  to  falL 
360      This  said,  he  died;  and  to  the  shades  bdk>w. 
Leaving  his  limbe,  his  soul,  bewailing,  flew. 

Aad  yet  Achilles  did  again  reply. 
And  briefly  to  him  answer'd.  Now  die  yon; 

And  when  the  Gods  call  for  me,  so  will  L 
365  This  said,  be  from  the  body  pluck'd  the  spear. 

And  laid  it  by  him  down  upon  the  place. 
And  took  his  armour  ofi*.     Then  others  near 

Stood,  gazing  at  his  statare  and  his  grace. 
And  wond'ring  at  him,  t'  one  another  said: 
370       We  safely  now  to  Hector  may  go  nigher; 
His  raging  fit  is  very  much  allay'd 

Siuce  when  unto  the  ships  he  came  with  fire. 
Then  spake  AchiUes  to  the  Greeks  and  said, 

My  friendfi,  that  in  the  arroy  have  coiminad. 
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!  Sinw  by  the  Gods  this  great  man  ia  destroy'O, 

And  lies  before  you  killeil  by  my  band, 
Wliij  did  ihe  Argive  people  more  annoy 

Tluui  all  the  other  Trxijana  put  tugetber. 
Let's  amied  as  we  are  go  up  to  Troy, 

Anil  sec  on  what  they  ore  resolved,  whether 
They  11  tpiit  the  city,  seeing  Hertor's  dead. 

Or  still  defend  the  same  nitliout  him  will. 
Bui  why  should  this  come  now  into  my  licad 

When  unbcwail'd  Patroclus  licth  still? 
J  For  my  PatiwJus  I  must  not  forget 

As  long  as  I  am  living  and  can  go. 
And  when  I  come  to  th'  faonse  of  Hades,  yot 

I  still  shall  think  upon  him  there  bekmr. 
Uut  back  unto  the  ship«  we  now  will  go. 
)       And  let  the  youth  of  Argos  pnans  sing, 
Whilst  thither  we  in  triumph  bring  the  foo 

With  whose  great  praise  the  town  of  Troy  did  ring. 
This  said,  he  full  of  spite  on  Hector  flies. 

And  slits  his  legs  from  th'  ankles  to  the  heels, 
i  And  with  a  rope  them  to  his  char'ot  ties. 

Tlien  drives  away  ;  and  rais'd  is  by  the  wheels 
A  cloud  of  dust ;  and  in  it  all  the  while, 

Along  the  ground  dragg'd  waa  tiis  comely  head, 
Onee  glorious,  now  by  the  Greeks  made  vile, 
1       Since  to  them  Jove  had  him  delivered. 
Whicli,  when  his  mother  from  the  wall  beheld, 

Enrag'd,  she  from  her  head  pluck'd  off  her  hood. 
And  threw  it  from  her,  tore  her  hair,  and  siueal'd. 

And  Priam  lamentably  sighing  stood. 
i  About  hini  were  the  Trojans  bedding  tears. 

Sighing,  and  jobbing,  and  in  such  affray. 
As  if  all  Troy  had  Ham'd  about  their  ears. 

And  much  ado  they  Priam  had  to  stay. 
'■'or  down  he  lay,  and  spake  to  ev'ry  one. 

Forbear,  said  be  ;  I  will  go  to  this  man 
As  fierce  and  omel  as  he  is,  alone, 

And  movo  him  to  compassion.  If  I  can  ; 
And  what  respect  lie  hath  to  age  I'll  see. 

For  Pelius  is  old  as  weU  as  I. 
i  That  got  that  mischief  both  to  Troy  and  rai\ 

To  lb'  Tnyaiis  all.  but  me  especially. 
For  he  hath  kill'd  mo  many  a  goodly  son, 

Whiadi  all  logethitr  make  me  not  so  uuart. 
Nor  wound*  so  deep  as  Hector's  deatli  halh  dom-, 

Whkh  is  alone  nnough  to  brcnk  my  licnrt. 
Oh  bicasod  Go'I^  that  it  had  been  your  will 

He  in  his  mother's  hands  iind  mine  had  died. 
That  over  him  wc  might  have  wept  our  All ! 

Thia  eaid,  the  Trojans  wept  again  and  sigli'd. 
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425  Then  Hecuba  amongst  the  wives  of  1^ 

Be^an  her  pUlnt.     Hector,  my  son,  said  Ae, 

0  my  dear  son,  my  gkir;  and  in;  joy, 

Why  shoatd  I  'moDgst  the  living  longer  be, 
Since  yoa  are  dead  and  gone,  that  night  and  dtj 
430       The  Trojans,  men  and  women,  did  defend. 
And  as  a  God  was  honoured  in  Troy, 

And  now  are  come  to  an  untimely  end  ? 
Ilins  wail'd  his  mother.     But  Andromache 
Knew  not  how  Hector  Bped  withoat  the  gate ; 
435  For  at  a  shining  figur'd  gannent  she 

Within  an  inner  chamber  weaving  sate^ 

And  given  had  her  maids  command  to  set 

A  trivet  on  the  fire,  that  Hector  might, 

When  he  came  in,  wash  off  his  blood  and  sweat, 

440       Cootracted  by  great  labour  in  the  fight. 

Not  dreaming  of  her  husband's  death.     Bgt  when 

She  heard  the  lamentation  at  the  wall. 
And  outcries  both  of  women  and  of  men, 
She  trembling  stood,  and  let  her  shuttle  M. 
445  And  then  unto  her  maids  she  call'd,  and  said, 
Come  hither  two  of  you,  and  with  me  go ; 

1  hear  my  mother  cty,  and  am  afraid 

To  Priam'a  sons  there  happen'd  is  some  woe. 
m  to  the  tow'r  go  up  myself,  and  see 
450       What  'tis.     My  heart  is  at  ray  mouth.     I  feu" 
Lest  by  Achilles  Hector  chased  be 

Alone,  and  will  be  killed  by  his  ^>ear. 
Oh,  how  I  tremble  I  he  can  never  stay. 

But  out  before  the  rest  will  always  run, 
455  And  never  unto  say  man  give  way, 

As  if  his  strength  could  matched  be  by  nme. 
This  said,  out  went  she  like  a  woman  mad, 

And  panting,  up  into  the  tow'r  she  hied, 
Where  she  no  sooner  look'd  about  her  had, 
460       But  saw  her  husband  to  a  char'ot  tied. 
And  by  Achilles  dmgg'd  away,  and  dead. 

And  presently  she  fell  into  a  swoou. 
And  all  the  comely  dressings  of  her  head, 

Tei  l,kerchiefs,ribbon  s,k  nots,  to  th'ground  came  dowDi 
465  And  coronet  unto  her  given  by 

Venus,  when  she  with  Hector  married. 
Her  sister-laws,  that  stood  about  her  nigh. 

Then  took  her  up,  with  sorrow  almost  dead; 
And  when  again  her  spirits  to  her  came, 
470       She  wept,  and  spake,  and  etopp'd,  and  spake  Igsio- 
Hector,  of  women  I  most  wretohed  am. 

And  you  the  most  uafortunate  of  men ; 
Both  bom  to  one  and  the  same  evil  fate, 

You  here  in  lUmn,  king  Priam's  son, 
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l^nd  I  In  Tliebe  child  iraforttinBte 

Of  the  unfortunate  Eetion. 
Hnil  you  now  to  the  shades  bciiiw  are  gone, 
Anil  me  a  woful  widow  here  hove  left, 
Ltiil  with  me  tnj  sweet  babe  yoar  lender  son, 
And  cannot,  since  you  are  of  life  bereft, 

0  him  any  good,  nor  be  to  jou. 
And  though  he  should  escape  the  Argivea  now, 
itt  poTerly  and  woe  will  him  pursue. 

And  other  men  his  goodly  fields  will  plough, 
ft,  child  that  is  an  orphan  has  no  friend ; 

And,  though  with  tears,  must  stoop  to  whatsoe'er 
To  the  supplying  of  his  need  shall  tend. 

When  be  his  want  of  food  no  more  can  bear. 
So  to  your  friends  my  child  shall  go,  and  tAkc 
90       Unc  by  the  etoak,  another  by  the  coat. 
That  give  him  may  some  wine  for  pity's  sake. 
Enough  to  cool  hia  lips,  but  not  hia  throat. 
Or  else  some  son  of  them  that  sit  at  meat 
May  rate,  or  give  him  a  good  box  o'th'  ear, 
9S  And  bid  him  quickly  out  o'  tb'  hall  to  get. 

And  tell  him  that  his  father  dines  not  there. 

Then  weeping  comes  Aatyanax  to  me, 

Hiat  ns'd  was  by  his  father  to  be  fed 

With  mutton  fat  and  marrow  on  bi^i  knee, 

00      And  with  his  nurse  repose  on  a  soft  bed. 

But  since  bi^  father  now  is  dead  and  gone, 

Aalyonax  (whom  so  the  Trojans  call 
Because  defended  were  by  you  atone. 

When  you  were  here,  the  Triyon  gates  and  wall), 
■OS  Intolerable  grief  is  like  to  find, 

8iace  at  the  ships  you  dead  and  naked  lie 
m  wonns  to  feed  on  when  the  dogs  have  din'd, 
L  "While  oil  your  precious  garments  here  have  I 
Of  woman's  work,  and  bum  them  will,  since  you 
[^Kow  never  in  them  likely  are  to  He, 

s  Co  the  wives  of  Troy  an  honour  due. 
I  Tlus  weeping  spoken  made  the  women  sigh. 
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•il'd  the  Trojans  then  in  Dium. 
[  To  lleUespout  th'  Achteans  straight  went  down  ; 

»•!  wlwn  thpy  to  tlicir  hollow  ships  were  come, 
f  Dupcr»'il  themselves  each  muu  unto  his  own. 
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5  Achilles  only  staid  his  HTmudoiU 

Upon  the  place ;  ind  thus  unto  thfa  ^tke. 
You  Myrmidons,  my  stont  compaiuoni^ 

Tou  must  not  fixwi  your  can  your  bones  tike, 
With  horses  and  with  cars  we  first  must  go, 
10       And  for  Fatrodus  weep  aboot  his  triei. 
And  when  we  have  by  weeping  eas'd  onr  wocv 

Untie  your  horses  and  well  all  sop  here. 
This  said,  they  waii'd.     Achilles  first  b^an ; 

And  ibrice  about  Patroclus'  bier  they  drsve. 
15  And  Thetis,  fallen  was  so  great  a  man, 

Amongst  them  stood,  and  tears  unto  them  gSTC^ 
Which  down  their  armour  fell  into  the  nnd. 

Achilles  bade  him  then  with  tears,  faieweO. 
And  laying  on  Patroclus'  breast  bis  hand, 
20       Rejoice,  said  he,  Patroclus,  though  in  heU; 
For  now  I  to  you  shall  my  word  make  good. 

Since  hither  I  have  Hector  dragged  dead 
For  dogs  to  eat.     And  to  revenge  your  blood, 

Twelve  Trojans  I  will  at  your  pile  bdiead. 
25  This  said,  he  Hector  Isid  upon  his  face 

r  th'  dust  before  the  bier  disgracefully. 
The  Myrmidons  meanwhile  their  arms  unlace, 

And  th'  horses  from  the  chariots  untie. 
And  then  down  by  Achilles'  ship  ther  sat, 
30       Who  gave  unto  them  all  a  fun'ral  feast. 
And  for  them  slew  both  goats  and  muttons  fiu, 

And  swine  good  store,  and  many  a  well-fed  beast. 
But  to  Achilles  then  came  in  the  lords. 

To  wait  upon  him  t'  Agamemnon's  tent. 
35  That  he  might  try  with  comfortable  wuds 

If  he  could  mitigate  bis  discontent. 
When  they  were  there  Atrides  first  commands 

His  ministers  to  bring  in  water  hot. 
To  wash  the  gore  from  off  his  face  and  hands. 
40       Achilles  peremptorily  said,  Not, 
And  swearing,  unto  Agamemnon  said. 

By  Jove,  that  is  of  all  the  Gods  most  hij^ 
Till  I  Patroclus  in  the  fire  have  laid. 

And  rais'd  him  have  a  tomb  wher^n  to  lie, 
45  And  with  him  bum'd  these  locks  of  mine,  nor  hind, 

Nor  face  shall  washed  be  by  me.     But  now 
Let's  sup.    I'  th'  morning  I  will  give  command 

That  for  his  pile  we  may  have  wood  enough, 
That  speedily  the  body  we  may  bum. 
50       And  when  out  of  our  sight  we  have  it  laid. 
The  people  to  their  business  may  return. 

Thus  he  advised,  and  it  was  obey'd. 
The  people  then  in  haste  to  supper  went, 

And  had  good  cheer,  and  heartily  Aey  fed. 
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55  And  when  their  hanger  And  their  thirst  was  spent,      •  jj^,  xxm. 

Into  their  tents  went  every  man  to  bed.  ' , 

Down  went  Achillea  to  the  water's  aide  Tb*  ftnHn.1 

Attended  on  hy  many  Myrmidons,  B™""  ^ 

And  in  a  place  clean  washed  by  the  tide  °*' 

€0       He  laid  him  down  (o  sleep  npon  the  stones. 
Nor  was  it  long  ere  sleep  upon  him  crept. 

For  labour'd  veiy  hard  he  had  that  day. 
For  Hector  him  in  exercise  had  kept 

Rnnning  before  him  round  the  wall  of  Troy. 
65  And  then  the  spirit  of  Fatroclas  dead, 

Like  him  in  statnre,  garments,  voice,  and  eyes, 
Appeared  to  him  standing  at  his  head, 

And  speaking  said  nnto  him  in  this  wise. 
Tou  sleep,  Achillea,  and  have  me  forgot, 
70       Thongh  when  I  was  alive  yoD  lov'd  me  well. 
Pray  bury  me,  these  spirits  here  will  not 

Let  me  come  in  within  the  gates  of  hell, 
Nor  let  me  mix  with  those  beyond  the  river. 

But  make  me  wander  'bout  the  house  of  Dis. 
75  Give  me  your  hand  upon't,  for  I  shall  never 

Retnm,  when  once  ntj  body  bamed  is. 
We  shall  no  more  fa^ether  counsel  take. 

Since  by  my  fate  I  token  am  away. 

And  yon  yourself,  divine  Achilles,  make 

80      Account  to  die  before  the  walls  of  Troy. 

And  then  the  favour  let  me  have,  I  pray, 

That  when  my  flesh  consum'd  is  in  the  flame. 
My  bones  with  yours  yon  will  he  pleas'd  to  lay. 

And  let  the  urn  that  holds  them  be  the  same  ; 
85  That  golden  nm  which  Thetis  gave  to  you. 

We  long  with  one  another  lived  have. 
For  when  Amphidamus  his  son  I  slew. 

Unto  your  house  I  fled  my  Ufe  to  save, 
From  Opua,  being  little  past  a  boy, 
90      And  childishly  the  quarrel  took  at  chess  ; 
And  never  meant  him  ill  before  that  day. 

And  terry  was  I  for  my  foolishness. 
Yonr  father  to  his  house  then  took  me  in, 

Made  me  your  man,  and  lov'd  and  cherieh'd  me, 
95  And  since  bo  long  we  have  together  been, 

Why  should  not  now  our  bones  tf^etber  be  't 
Achilles  to  the  shadow  then  replied. 

Sweet  friend,  what  need  had  you  to  come  from  hell 
To  tell  mo  this  ?     I  for  you  do  provide, 
100      That  all  you  say  may  be  performed  well. 
Oime  nearer  to  me,  that  embrace  we  may 

A  Uttle  while,  and  one  another  moan. 
This  said,  his  arms  he  spreads  ;  and  then  away 

Fatroclus  sunk  and  Idrt  him  there  alone. 
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LIB.  XXIII.     1^  At  tlus  amand,  np  Ai^Qtea  sUrta. 

' , ■  Oh,  oh,  sud  he,  I  see  'tis  certain  dun, 

Tbe  liinanl  Jn  hell  there  souk  are,  though  thej  have  no  hearti^ 

'["J^  But  idols  only  sie,  and  fenrms  of  men. 

For  by  roe  standing  was  the  sonl  all  aig^t 
110      Of  mj  PatroclDS  to  me  dictating, 

And  wonderfully  like  him  'twas  t'  the  si^; 
And  what  he  wanted  told  me  er^  thing. 
Hiis  said,  again  about  the  body  dead 
Achilles  and  the  Hyrmidons  lament, 
1 15  And  so  continued  till  the  day  was  spread ; 
But  to  the  wood  then  Agamemnon  a^it 
From  ev'iy  part  of  tfa'  army  men  to  Ide, 

Whereof  some  axes  carried  in  their  bands, 
And  others  ropes.     And  with  them  goes  for  guide 
120      Meriones,  and,  as  their  chief,  commands. 

O'er  hills  and  dales  then  to  the  woods  they  went. 
Driving  their  mules  before  them  all  the  way ; 
And  lusty  oaks  unto  the  gronnd  they  sent, 
And  cleft  them  into  pieces  as  they  lay. 
125  And  those  unto  the  mules  with  ropes  they  tied, 
And  every  one  of  them  took  in  his  hand, 
Either  a  heavy  bough,  or  limb  beside. 

For  so  Meriones  had  given  command. 
Hiia  done,  they  back  descended  to  the  plain 
130       Fast  as  they  could,  through  bri'rs  and  bushes  stare; 
And  quickly  at  the  ships  they  were  again, 

And  laid  their  wood  in  order  on  the  shore. 

Then  to  the  Myrmidons  Achilles  spake. 

You  Myrmidons,  put  on  your  arms,  sud  he, 

135  And,  horsemen,  all  your  chkr'ots  ready  make. 

And  mount  into  your  seats  and  follow  me. 

When  they  were  ready,  foremost  went  the  borse, 

And  by  a  cloud  of  foot  were  followed. 
r  th'  midst  between  them  carried  was  the  oorae 
140       With  locks  of  hair  thrown  on  him  covered, 

Which  the  sad  mourners  from  their  heads  had  sbMn. 

Achilles  went  himself  next  to  tbe  bier. 
Who  for  his  friend  did  principally  mourn. 
When  at  the  place  of  funeral  they  were, 
145  Upon  the  ground  they  layed  down  the  bier. 

And  quickly  in  a  pile  they  heap'd  the  wood. 
Then  cuts  Achilles  off  his  yellow  hair. 

And  from  the  body  at  a  distance  atay'd. 
And  towards  Greece  and  Phthia  tum'd  his  eye, 
150      Aud  speaking  to  Spcrcheius'  river  said. 
My  father  to  you  made  a  vow,  when  I 

Retum'd,  this  hair  should  unto  you  be  pud. 
And  to  the  other  Gods  a  hecatomb. 

And  fifty  fat  rams  at  your  spring  to  slay. 
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5  Thus  Towed  he.    But  I  Bhall  ne'er  come  home, 
Bat  here  maet  die  before  the  gates  of  Trof . 
Since  then  mj  father's  wish  you  not  fulfil, 

Nor  I  return  into  my  native  land, 

My  hair  now  to  Patrocins  giye  I  will. 

0       And  at  that  word  he  puts  it  in  his  band. 

At  this  the  Greeks  a- weeping  fell  again. 

And  wept  had  till  the  setting  of  die  sun, 
But  that  Achilles  spake  t'  Atrides  then. 

And  pray'd  him  that  the  people  might  be  gone. 
]5  King  Agamemnon,  will  the  Greeks,  said  he. 
Be  never  with  lamenting  satisfied  ? 
Tis  in  your  pow'r  ;  let  them  dispersed  be 

Unto  their  ships,  their  suppers  to  provide, 
For  we  will  of  the  fun'ral  tsiie  a  care. 
'0       But  let  the  leaders  of  the  army  stay. 
And  such  as  specially  concerned  are. 

This  said,  Atrides  sent  the  rest  away. 
And  then  the  wood  into  a  pile  they  laid. 
A  hundred  foot  it  was  from  side  to  side  ; 
rS  And  on  the  top  the  corpse.     Then  kill'd  and  flay'd 
Both  sheep  and  beeves,  and  with  their  fat  they  hide 
Patroclus'  body  dead  &om  head  to  foot. 

And  by  it  laid  the  cattle  flay'd  to  bnm. 
To  the  bier  Achilles  went  and  laid  into  't 
SO      Of  honey  one,  of  oil  another  urn. 
And  of  Patrocins'  hones  four  he  slew ; 

And  of  nine  little  dogs  he  kept,  kill'd  two. 
And  those  into  the  fun'ral  pile  he  threw  ; 
And  last  of  all,  twelve  'Trojans  adds  thereto. 
35  "niiB  done,  again  he  to  Fatrodua  said, 

Hy  dear  Patroclus,  once  again,  farewell. 
Twelve  lusty  Trojans  on  your  pile  are  laid. 
Pm  faithM  to  you,  though  you  be  in  hell, 
But  Hector  for  the  dogs  shall  be  a  prey. 
90      But  Tenua  'nointed  him  with  oil  of  rose. 
And  so  preserved  him  both  night  and  day. 
That  not  a  dog  did  on  him  lay  his  nose. 
TiTien  Phcebua  sent  from  heav'n  a  cloud  obscure. 
The  place  whereon  hia  body  lay  to  hide, 
95  To  th'  end  it  might  the  scorching  sun  endure. 

And  not  be  ahrivell'd  up,  nor  shrunk,  nor  dried. 
And  then' Achilles  a  new  bua'ness  finds ; 

He  could  not  set  on  flame  the  new-fell'd  wood. 
But  forc'd  he  was  to  pray  to  the  two  Winds, 
00      Zephyr  and  Boreas.    Then  off  he  stood. 
And  to  them  ofl'er'd  with  a  cup  in's  hand, 

And  to  them  vowed  a  good  sacrifice. 
If  they  from  sea  would  come,  and  by  him  stand. 
And  Mow  the  fire  imtil  the  flame  did  rise. 
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205  Thia  Iris  hearing,  went  onto  the  'Wi>d% 

To  tell  them  how  Achillea  to  diem  praf'd, 
And  at  good  cheer  in  Zepbji'a  hooae  thnii  fiadi, 

And  fain  they  wonld  her  with  them  thae  have  itaid 
And  made  her  sit ;  but  she  refnaed  that. 
210      The  Gods,  Bsid  she,  feast  at  a  hecatomb 
In  Blackmoor-land,  and  I  most  be  thereat, 

And  must  make  haste,  or  thither  cannot  come. 
To  Zephjr  now  and  Boreas  I  came, 

To  tdl  them  that  a  pleateoaa  saoifioe 
215  Achilles  make  them  will,  if  on  a  flame 

The/U  set  the  pile  whereon  Patrodas  Uca. 
Thia  sud,  she  parts.     The  Winds  arise  and  rear, 

And  toss  the  clouds  before  them  in  the  Ay, 
And  at  their  feet  tumble  the  waves  ashore, 
220      And  then  npon  Pattoclus'  pile  th^  fly. 
And  fiercely  Uow.     Inflamed  was  the  pile, 

And  whistling  at  it  staid  the  Winds  all  nigfat, 
Achillea  standing  by  it  all  the  while, 

Invoking  solemnly  Patroclos'  spright ; 
225  And  th'  earth  with  wine  by  capfuls  watered. 

As  one  that  moumetfa  for  his  eldest  son, 
That  then  dies,  when  he  shonld  be  married ; 

So  did  he  for  Patroclus  sigh  and  groan. 
When  in  the  sky  the  day-star  did  appear 
230       To  shew  that  after  him  Aarora  came, 
The  pile  and  bodies  dead  consumed  were 

To  ashes,  and  ertingaiah'd  was  the  flame ; 
Away  the  Winds  went  o'er  the  seas  of  Thrace, 

And  passing,  shook  the  waters  of  the  deep. 
235  Achilles  went  a  little  from  the  place, 

And  weary,  laid  bim  down  and  f^  asleep. 
And  now  'twas  day,  the  soldiers  came  again. 

Then  with  their  trampling  did  Achilles  wake, 
And  up  he  stood  and  look'd  about.     And  then 
240       He  to  Atrides  tnm'd  bis  eyes  and  spake ; 
Atrides,  let  as  first  with  wine,  said  he. 

Put  oat  the  fire  as  far  as  it  is  spread, 
That  taken  up  Patroclos'  bones  may  be 

(For  where  they  lie  'tis  soon  discoTered  ; 
245  Since  in  the  midst  we  did  his  body  lay, 

Bot  others,  horse  and  men,  at  the  outade  lie) 
That  in  a  bason  of  pure  gold  they  may 

Reserved  be  until  I  also  die. 
And  though  no  great  tomb  here  I  have  design'd, 
250       Tet  may  the  Greeks  that  stay  when  I  am  gone, 
When  they  think  good,  if  they  will  be  so  kind, 

And  see  cause  for  it,  make  a  greater  one. 
This  said,  the  fire  they  first  extinguished ; 

Then  down  onto  the  ground  the  ashes  came^ 
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55  Aod  up  Patroclas'  bones  they  gathered. 

And  in  a  golden  pan  they  laid  the  same ; 
And  back  into  the  ships  they  carried  that, 

To  be  reserved  in  Achilles'  tent, 
Wrapp'd  up  within  a  double  kell  of  fat. 
GO      And  then  about  the  pile  to  work  they  went, 

And  where  the  pile  was,  that  they  made  th^  gronnd, 

And  earth  abundance  on  the  same  they  lay, 
Till  it  became  a  mighty  hill  and  round. 

When  they  had  done,  Achilles  made  them  stay 
65  And  sit  o'  th'  ground,  to  see  the  games  which  he 

Prepared  had,  the  funeral  to  grace. 
Hien  many  prizes  rich  he  caus'd  to  be 

Brought  from  hia  ship  and  laid  upon  the  place, 
Brass  cauldrons,  tripods,  and  great  iron  bars, 
70       Horses  and  mules,  and  cattle  of  great  size. 
And  goodly  women  taken  in  the  wars. 

First  for  the  horse ;  he  tells  each  one  his  prize. 
To  th'  first  a  woman  that  could  spin  and  weave. 

Together  with  a  tripod  deep  and  wide. 
75  The  next  a  mare  of  six  years  should  receive. 

Together  with  her  young  mule  fay  her  side. 
A  handsome  kettle  to  the  third  he  gave, 

Which  never  on  the  fire  had  yet  been  set. 
Of  gold  two  talents  was  the  fourth  to  have ; 
80       The  fiflh  a  cup  and  cover  was  to  get. 

Then  to  them  spake.     These  prizes  here,  said  he, 

Lie  waiting  for  the  horsemen  on  the  plain, 
If  any  horsemeit  in  the  host  there  be, 

That  with  their  char'ots  hope  the  same  to  gain, 
85  Come  in.     Had  any  else  these  games  set  forth, 

The  greatest  of  these  prizes  had  been  mine ; 
For  of  my  horses  you  well  know  the  worth. 

And  that  they  are  immortal  and  divine, 
VVbicli  Neptune  gave  to  Feleus,  he  to  me. 
90      Bnt  m  sit  out ;  my  horses  shall  slay  here. 
Hanging  their  heads  as  they  do  heavily. 

Since  they  have  lost  their  gentle  char'oteer. 
Let  any  other  of  the  Argives,  who 

Js  of  his  horses  confident,  come  in, 
95  And  presently  prepare  himself  thereto. 

And  try  which  of  the  prizes  he  can  win. 
Hiis  Bud,  the  horsemen  straight  themselves  present. 

Enmelus  first,  Adrestus'  noble  son. 
That  was  for  horsemanship  most  eminent. 
00       Then  Diomed  with  th'  horses  which  he  won 
From  Venus'  son,  when  by  her  sav'd  he  was. 

Then  sitting  on  his  chariot  came  forth 
King  Agamemnon's  brother  Mcnelaus, 

And  at  it  hones  two  were  of  great  worth. 

VOL.  X,  T 
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805  The  one  of  tfaem,  Fodugiu,  via  his  own, 

The  other,  ^the,  very  swift  she  wm, 

A  female,  and  for  Agametnnon's  known. 

To  whom,  when  he  to  Binm  wma  to  pan. 
She  given  was  bj  Echepolna,  who 
310       T"  excnse  himself  of  following  him  to  Tnqr 
(For  very  rich  he  was,  and  loatlt  to  go) 
And  with  his  leave  in  Siiyon  to  staj. 
The  fourth,  with  horses  of  the  Pylian  brood, 
Was  Nestor's  gallant  son,  Antjlocbos. 
315  His  father,  caref^  of  him,  by  him  stood 

Ittstrocting  him,  and  said  unto  him  thus: 
Antilochus,  you  have  been  taught  so  well 

By  Jove  and  Neptune,  young  man  as  you  are, 
The  rules  of  horsemanship,  I  need  not  tdl 
320       Tou  of  the  art,  but  pray  you  to  take  care ; 
Though  you  know  how  about  the  goal  to  wind. 

Their  horses  somewhat  are  than  yours  moie  swift. 
I  fear  you  will  in  that  some  damage  find ; 
But  none  of  them  know  better  how  to  shift. 
325  'Tia  care,  not  strength,  makes  a  good  carpeuto', 
And  ships  at  sea  are  governed  by  care ; 
Force  in  foul  weather  little  helps  to  steer  j 

Best  char'oteers  are  they  that  best  beware. 
A  man  that  on  his  horses'  speed  relies, 
330       May  from  the  high-way  sometimes  drive  aside, 
But  not  come  in  again.     But  be  that's  wise, 

Will  always  tow'rds  the  goal  directly  guide. 
And  have  an  eye  on  him  that  goes  before. 
The  goal  111  tell  you  (lest  you  know  it  not) 
335  A  staff  is,  of  a  fathom  high  or  more. 

Of  oak  or  pine,  that  b  not  apt  to  rot. 
Standing  between  two  great  white  stones  uprigfal, 

And  for  a  monument  set  up  was  there 
In  ancient  time,  of  some  dec^ised  wight, 
340       Or  formerly  there  had  a  race  been  there. 
And  to  that  purpose  served  how  again. 

Be  sure  you  drive  your  horses  to  it  close, 
And  leaning,  press  a  little  th'  inner  rein, 
And  let  the  farther  horse's  rein  go  loose. 
345  But  let  the  near  horse  to  it  go  as  near 

As  can  be,  so  the  stones  you  still  avrad ; 
Youll  wound  your  horses  else,  and  char'ot  tear. 

And  be  nsham'd  whilst  others  will  be  jt^d. 
If  at  tbe  staff  you  once  but  get  the  start, 
350       In  coming  back  before  you  shall  be  ncai^ 
How  good  soe'er  their  horses  be  or  art, 

Though  they  the  steeds  were  of  Lamiedoii, 
Or  like  Arion  all  their  horses  were, 
Adtcstus'  horse  of  the  celestial  nee. 
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)5  II1U8  Neator  his  good  son  instructed  there. 

And  having  done,  returned  to  his  place. 
The  fifth  and  lost  came  in  Meriones. 

Then  up  into  their  seats  they  mounted  allj 
And  then  by  lota  detennin'd  which  of  these 
>0       Should  start  the  first.     T'  AntUochus  did  fall 
To  start  the  firat.     The  next  t'  Eumelua  came. 

The  third  lot  fell  t'  Atrides  Menelaus. 
The  fourth  had  on't  Meriones  his  name. 

The  best,  and  last  to  start  Tydidea  was. 
35  Then  all  a-row  they  stood.     Achilles  by, 

Showed  them  the  goal  far  ofT  upon  the  plain  ; 
And  all  at  once  hold  np  their  whips  on  high, 

And  beat  their  horaes  each  one  with  his  rein ; 
And  loud  upon  them  call'd  to  make  them  run. 
TO       Old  Phceniz  at  the  staff  was  set  to  stay 
And  be  a  witness  of  what  there  was  done. 

And  see  there  were  amongst  them  no  fonl  play. 
And  swiftly  from  the  ships  they  part  away. 

In  clouds  of  dust  up  to  their  breasts  they  fly, 
rs  And  to  the  wind  their  spreading  manes  display ; 

Their  cars  sometimes  are  in  the  air  a-high. 
And  sometimes  on  the  ground.     The  clur'oteers 

Sit  for  all  that  still  fast  upon  their  seats, 
And  er'ry  one  aloud  his  horses  cheers, 
(0       While  in  his  breast  his  heart  with  longing  beats. 
But  when  about  the  goal  they  turned  were, 

And  coming  back  again  unto  the  shore, 
Hen  'twas  their  virtue  chiefly  did  appear. 

And  faster  went  their  horses  than  before. 
)5  And  now  Eumelus'  horses  foremost  were, 

And  Diomed  behind  him  was  not  far 
With  his  male  Trojan  horses,  but  so  near, 

As  if  they  would  have  gone  into  his  car. 

So  near  they  were  their  heads  did  on  it  lie, 

K)       And  made  Enmelus'  back  and  shoulders  hot 

With  breathing  on  them  ;  and  the  victory 

Had  got,  or  doubtful  made  at  least,  hod  not 
Apollo  been  to  Diomed  unkind, 

And  from  his  hand  struck  out  his  shining  whip. 
)5  Iodides  then  again  was  left  behind, 

And  wept  to  see  Eumelus  him  outstrip. 
When  Pallas  saw  what  wrong  was  to  him  done, 

She  puts  the  whip  into  his  hand  again, 
And  angry  goes  unto  Admetus'  son, 
X)      And  <^  his  horses  breaks  the  yoke  in  twain. 
On  one  side  of  the  way  then  went  one  mare. 

And  on  the  other  side  the  other  goes. 
Down  fell  the  pole,  and  with  it  he  ;  and  tare 

His  elbows  and  hla  eye-brows,  month,  and  nose. 
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405  Tydides  in  the  meantime  passed  hj. 

And  got  before  them  all  ■  mighty  length. 
For  Pallas  to  him  meant  the  victoiy. 

And  gave  nnto  his  horses  greater  BtrengA. 
Behind  Tydides  next  was  Henelaus, 
410       And  next  to  him  Antikichus  ;  and  he 
Aloud  unto  his  horses  calling  was. 

Now  let's,  said  he,  jour  ubnost  virtne  see. 
With  Diomed  you  are  not  bid  contend, 

Whom  victor  now  Athena  means  to  make, 
415  And  strengthened  hath  his  horses  to  that  end; 

Bat  only  Menelaus  t'  overtake. 
Were  't  not  a  shame  that  ^the,  bnt  a  mare, 

Should  leave  you  two  such  lusty  steeds  behind  ? 
But  if  you  now  seek  how  yourselves  to  spare, 
420       I  tell  you  this,  and  true  you  will  it  find. 

You  shtJl  be  slain.    Therefore  use  all  your  sgeti, 

And  when  you  come  into  a  narrow  place, 
Iieave  it  to  me  to  do  what  I  see  need. 

This  said,  the  horses  fearing  mend  their  pace, 
425  And  now  were  close  at  Menelaus'  heels. 

Then  near  unto  a  hollow  way  they  came ; 
And  lest  they  break  should  one  another's  wheels, 

Atrides  tum'd  aside  into  the  same. 
The  other  after  him  a  little  wide 
430       The  same  way  took.     Atrides  then  afrud 
That  he  woald  enter  with  him  side  by  side. 

Unto  Antilochus  cried  out  and  said, 
Antilochus,  you  drive  too  carelessly. 

The  way's  too  narrow.     Pray  a  little  stay 
435  Your  horses ;  broader  'twill  be  by  and  by. 

Lest  both  our  cars  lie  broken  on  the  way. 
Antilochus  then  nhipp'd  his  horses  on 

So  much  the  faster,  seeming  not  to  h'ear. 
And  when  they  were  a  little  further  gone, 
440       Atrides  held  his  horses  in,  for  fear 

Heir  cars  should  clashing  overturned  be, 

And  with  them  they  be  thrown  into  the  dust. 
And  to  him  spake,  reviling :  Go,  stud  he. 

Of  all  the  men  I  know  the  most  unjust, 
445  And  not  so  wise  as  th'  Aipves  thought  you  were. 

But  yet  the  prize  you  shall  not  so  obtain. 
But  for  it  first  you  ^all  be  put  to  swear. 

And  then  his  horses  he  drave  on  again. 
And  to  encourage  them  unto  them  said, 
450       His  horses  cannot  keep  before  you  long ; 

They  old  arc  both  ;  strain  hard.     Be  not  disma/l 

For  both  of  you  brave  horses  are,  and  yoong. 
ITiis  said,  at  highest  speed  again  they  fly. 

And  to  Antilochus  came  up  again. 
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15  The  Argives  on  tho  race  now  sat  to  spy 

Who  foremost  coming  was  upon  tbe  plain. 
Idomeneua  sat  in  a  place  more  high 

Without  the  race,  and  heard  a  char'oteer, 
Whose  voice  he  knew,  unto  his  horses  cry, 
!0       And  presently  two  horses  did  appear. 
Of  one  of  them  the  colour  was  bright  bay, 

But  on  bis  forehead  bad  a  spot  of  white. 
And,  OS  the  moon  at  full,  round  ev'ry  way, 

And  from  afar  conspicuous  and  bright. 
i5  Then  to  the  Greeks  he  eaid,  Is  there  no  more 

That  see  these  horses  coming  back  but  I  ? 
They  are  not  those  that  foremost  were  before; 

And  'tis  another  char'oteer  I  spy. 
Eumelus  some  mischance  has  had  I  fear ; 
0      And  yet  about  the  goal  ho  turned  well. 
But  now  I  cannot  see  him  any  where. 

Perhaps  out  of  his  hands  their  bridles  fell ; 
So  longer  would  the  horses  then  obey, 

Butthrownhim  somewhere  have  o'th' field,  or  home 
'5  Him  in  their  fit  by  violence  away, 

And  have  his  char'ot  overturn'd,  or  torn. 
Stand  on  your  feet  yourselves,  and  mark  him  well, 

Whether  or  no  it  Diomedes  be, 
The  son  of  Tydeus,  for  I  cannot  tell ; 
iO       He  like  him  is,  and  I  believe  'tis  he> 
The  lesser  Ajax  then,  Oileus'  son. 

With  evil  words  t'  Idomenens  replied, 
The  mares  upon  the  field  are  coming  on, 

But  you  must  talk,  though  from  the  purpose  wide. 
•5  Tour  eyes  are  now  grown  old,  and  less  can  see, 

And  yet  to  talk  you  love  so  much  the  more, 
Though  at  discerning  many  better  be ; 

Eumelus,  as  at  first,  is  still  before. 
Ajax,  said  he,  of  all  the  Greeks  the  worst, 
■0       Except  at  railing,  let's  a  wager  lay, 
A  tripod,  or  a  cauldron,  who  comes  first; 

Atrides  judge,  that  you  may  know  and  pay. 
And  Ajax  then  about  was  to  reply ; 

Nor  had  tbe  quarrel  'twixt  them  there  been  Bttud, 
>5  But  that  Achilles,  who  was  sitting  by. 

Rose  from  his  scat,  and  coming  to  them  said, 
Idomeneus  and  Ajax,  'tis  a  shame 

For  you  in  evil  language  to  contend, 
That  others  when  they  do  so  ought  to  blame. 
<0       Sit  down,  and  hut  a  little  while  attend. 
They'll  soon  be  here.     They  strive  for  victory. 

And  driving  are  as  fast  as  e'er  they  can ; 
IMsceraed  then  it  will  be  easily 

Which  is  the  foremost,  which  the  hindmost  man. 
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505  This  said,  the7  saw  lydidee  rery  near, 

Flying  his  whip ;  hu  hones  seem'd  to  flj, 
Aad  covered  was  with  dast  the  char'oteer. 

And  hard  it  was  the  track  o'  th'  wheels  to  spy. 
Then  coining  in,  before  the  lords  he  stopp'd, 
510       And  to  the  grotind  leapt  from  his  chariot; 

With  sweat  hia  hw^es'  breasts  and  shoulderB  dn^p'd. 

Then  Stenelus  the  prize  neglected  not, 
But  nimblj  from  his  place  he  to  it  skips, 

And  bj  his  friends  there  standing  by  his  ude 
515  Sent  th'  woman  and  the  tripod  to  the  ahipsj 

Ajid  having  done,  the  horses  he  untied. 
AntilochuB  nest  to  Tydides  was. 

That  not  by  virtue  of  his  steeds,  but  sleight. 
Advantage  gotten  had  of  Henelaus, 
520       When  for  them  both  he  found  the  way  too  streig^ 
But  MenelauB  to  him  was  so  near. 

As  is  a  ehar'ot-horse  onto  the  wheel. 
Which  of  bis  tail  doth  sometimes  touch  the  hair. 

And  mokes  the  horse  to  run  that  docs  it  feeL 
525  So  near  unto  him  was  Atrides  tlien. 

That  was  behind  once  a  quoit's  cast  or  more. 
But  quickly  to  him  he  came  up  again, 

For  JEthc  now  ran  faster  tlian  before. 
And  had  they  but  a  little  longer  run, 
530       Atrides  by  Antilochus  had  pass'd. 

And  without  doubt  the  second  prize  had  won. 

Heriones  behind  was  a  spear's  cast ; 
Slow  steeds  he  had,  and  but  small  skill  in  courses. 

Eumelus,  whom  Athena  overthrew, 
535  Came  hindmost,  and  before  him  drave  his  horsee, 

And  with  his  hands  behind,  his  char'ot  draw. 
Achilles  mov'd  with  pity  was  at  this, 

And  spake  unto  the  Argives  in  this  wise : 
Although  he  come  the  last,  the  best  he  is ; 
540      'Tis  fit  he  have  at  least  the  second  prize. 
But  Diomed  the  first,  that  has  it  won. 

And  just  it  seemed  in  the  Argives'  aght. 
And  from  Antilochus  the  prize  had  gone, 

Had  he  not  pleaded  for  it  as  his  right. 
545  Antilochus  then  to  Achilles  ^pake : 

Hiough  well,  said  he,  in  pity  you  incline 
T"  Eumelus,  yet  my  prize  he  must  not  take; 

I  won  it  have,  and  'tis  not  yours,  but  mine. 
Hia  horses  good,  and  horseman  good  he  is ; 
550       And  he  and  they  upon  the  ground  were  laid 
By  some  mischance;  I'm  not  concem'din  this. 

He  should  unto  th'  immortal  Gods  have  pray'd. 
But  you,  that  pity  him,  and  at  your  tent 

Have  gold,  brass,  horses,  women,  cattle  store, 
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555  May  out  of  that,  whea  yaa  think  fit,  content 

Eumelus  with  the  value,  or  with  more; 
For  whosoever  means  to  have  the  more, 

'Must  for  her  with  me  fighL     Thus  pleaded  he. 
Achilles,  that  great  love  unto  him  bare, 
560       Was  glad,  and  said,  Siace  70U  so  counsel  me, 
The  breast-plate  I  wiJl  to  him  give  of  brass. 

That  hemm'd  is  all  about  with  ahining  tin. 
With  which  Asteropsus  armed  was. 

Automedon,  into  mj  tent  go  in, 
565  And  quicklj  to  me  bring  the  breaat-plate  forth. 

And  then  Automedon  no  longer  stands. 
But  fetches  out  the  armour  of  great  worth. 

And  puts  the  same  into  Kumelus'  hands. 
Then  up  Atrides  Uenelaus  stands, 
570       And  in  his  hand  the  crier  a  sceptre  laid. 
And  silence  to  be  kept  i'  th'  court  commands. 

T*  Antilochus  then  Menelaus  said, 
AntilochuB,  what  made  you  me  disgrace, 

Justling  my  horses  in  the  hollow  waj, 
575  When  there  was  so  much  danger  in  the  place 

That 't  had  been  beat  for  both  of  us  to  stay  ? 
But  you,  the  princes,  hear  the  cause  I  pray. 

And  judge  between  us  both  impartially, 
Lest  any  of  the  Greeks  hereafter  say 
580       I  did  t'  Antilochus  ou  injury. 

And  from  him  got  the  mare  by  fraud  or  might ; 

And  that  his  horses  than  mine  better  were; 
Sut  come,  I  now  know  how  myself  to  right. 

Come,  lay  your  hand  upon  the  reins,  and  swear 
585  By  Neptune,  that  you  did  not  willingly 

And  with  prepensed  malice  cross  my  car. 
To  this  Antilochus  did  then  reply : 

O  Henelaus,  since  you  elder  are, 
Tou  know  our  faults  upon  the  sudden  rise, 
590       And  that  before-hand  young  men  study  not  1 
Tlieir  wits  are  present,  but  the  old  are  wise, 

To  do  you  injury  I  never  thought. 
The  mare  is  yours ;  and  if  you  please  to  send 

For  anything  I  have,  that  too. I'll  give 
595  Rather  than  with  an  oath  the  Gods  offend, 

And  ont  of  Menelans'  favour  live. 
This  said,  he  put  the  mare  into  his  hand; 

Then  Menelaus  look'd  as  fresh  and  gay 
Ae  dew,  that  on  the  growing  corn  doth  stand, 
600       Then  when  the  fields  are  in  their  best  array, 
And  to  Antilochus  replied  again : 

Antilochus,  I  angry  am  no  more ; 
I  see  you  were  by  youth  transported  then ; 

Bat  patting  tricks  upon  your  fiieodfi  give  o'er. 
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LIB.  XXni.     ^^  I  ''"^  ^  ^°<™  foi^ven  had  uiother ; 

■ , ■  But  you  BO  much  have  anfler'd  for  my  sak^ 

The  ivmeni  Together  with  your  father  aod  your  brother, 

Jl™/"  That  I  can  easy  satisfaction  take. 

And  now,  to  shew  I  got  it  not  by  might, 
610       T^e  you  the  prize,  although  it  be  my  shve. 
This  said,  he  took  t'  himself  the  caaldixm  briglrt, 

And  yielding  to  Anlilochns  the  mare. 

Unto  Noemon  gave  her  to  set  up 

(Noemon  was  Antilochus  his  man). 

615  One  prize  remain'd,  which  was  the  double  cup; 

Meriones  the  two  gold  talents  wan, 

Achilles  rising  then  to  Nestor  went. 

And  unto  him  the  double  cup  he  gave. 
This  prize,  said  he,  keep  for  a  monument 
620       Of  my  Fatroclus  lying  in  hia  grave. 

Yon  shall  not  for  it  arm  your  fists  with  lesd, 

Nor  with  young  men  at  cast  of  spear  engi^ 
Nor  shall  you  on  the  foot-race  need  to  tread; 
Of  all  such  work  you  are  excus'd  by  age. 
625  This  said,  the  cup  into  hia  hand  he  laid. 

Which  joyfully  he  took,  and  thus  replied : 
Sweet  son,  you  nothing  but  the  truth  have  said. 

My  strength  is  past,  it  cannot  be  denied; 
My  hands  I  scarce  can  to  my  shoulders  rwse, 
630       And  heavily  my  feet  both  rise  and  falL 
Oh,  that  I  were  as  young  as  in  those  days 

When  I  saw  Amarynceus'  funeral 
Set  forth  most  nobly  in  Buprasion. 

There  many  prizes  were,  and  many  a  man; 
635  But  like  to  me  amongst  them  there  was  none, 
Eperan,  Pylian,  nor  jEtolian. 
At  fists  the  prize  from  Clytomed  I  won ; 

And  wrestling  with  Adcicub  I  hint  threw. 
And  Iphiclus,  swift  as  he  was,  outrun; 
640       And  with  the  spears  T  Polydore  out-threw, 
And  at  the  horse-race  only  was  outstripp'd 

By  th"  envy  of  the  sons  of  Actor  two ; 
For  sitting  on  the  char'ot  they  both  whipp'd, 
And  from  me  won  that  prize  with  much  ado: 
645  Such  then  I  was.     But  now  to  younger  men 
That  work  I  leave.     Old  age  I  must  obey ; 
But  such  I  was  amongst  the  Argives  then. 
And  now,  Achilles,  here  no  longer  stay, 
Proceed  with  other  games  your  friend  to  grace ; 
650       Your  gifl  I  take,  and  great  content  I  find. 
In  that  you  shewn  have  in  this  public  place, 

Amongst  the  Greeks  you  have  me  in  your  mind. 
Achilles  having  heard  these  praises  all 
Of  Nestor,  brought  into  the  place  a  mnle. 
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5  A  prize  for  him  that  won  at  fist  and  ball, 

A  mule  of  six  years  old,  and  hard  to  rule. 
As  for  the  Tflnquish'd,  he  aasign'd  to  him 

A  lesser  prize,  which  was  a  silver  cup. 
That  crook'd  and  wryed  was  about  the  brim. 
0       Achilles  then  amongst  the  Greeks  stood  up. 
Atrides,  and  you  Argives  all,  said  he, 

Let  two  men  fight  for  these  at  fist  and  ball ; 
The  lusty  mule  shall  for  the  victor  be. 

The  cup  for  him  that  in  the  fight  shall  fall. 
■5  This  saiil,  Epcius,  a  huge  man  stood  up. 

And  that  had  at  this  kind  of  fight  great  skill, 
And  seiz'd  the  mule,  and  said,  As  for  the  cup. 

Let  any  one  against  me  rise  that  will. 

The  mule  is  mine  ;  at  this  game  I  am  iiest. 

0       Ifl't  not  enough  that  th'  Argivea  value  me 

In  fight  but  Hs  a  mean  man  like  the  rest? 

For  no  man  can  the  best  at  all  things  be. 
But  let  him  know,  whoe'er  with  me  contends, 

111  break  his  bones.     "VVliich  being  to  him  known, 
'5  He  may  about  him  ready  have  his  friends, 

To  take  him  up  when  I  have  knocked  him  down. 
This  said,  Mecestes'  son,  Euryalos, 

That  won  the  prize  from  the  Cadmsans  all, 
At  Thebes,  upon  the  death  of  (Edipus, 
K)       When  celebrated  was  his  funeral. 
Presents  himself.     About  him,  busy  was 

Tydides,  wishing  him  the  victory; 
And  gave  him  of  strong  leather  wdl-wrought  lace. 

Wherewith  the  halls  unto  his  wrists  to  tie. 
td  The  champions  up  their  fists  together  have. 

Which  when  they  met  so  quick  and  mingled  were, 
That  which  was  which  a  man  could  not  perceive. 

But  how  they  rattled  at  their  heads  might  hear. 
Euryalus  then  chanc'd  to  look  aside, 
K)       At  which  Epeius  such  a  blow  him  hit, 
Upon  the  cheek,  that  he  was  stupified. 

And  could  no  longer  stand  upon  bis  feet. 
As  when  the  sea  is  curl'd  by  Zephyrus, 

A  little  fish  leaps  up  and  falls  again  ; 
)5  So  started  at  the  stroke  Euryalus, 

And  fainted.     To  him  went  Epeius,  then, 
And  took  him  up.     His  friends  that  by  him  stood. 

Led  him  away  trailing  his  feet  behind, 
His  neck  aside  hanging,  and  spitting  blood; 
X)       And  wand'ring  out  of  order  was  his  mind. 
Achilles  other  prizes  then  brought  forth 

For  wrestlers  ;  and  for  him  that  did  the  best, 
A  mighty  three-foot  pot  esteemed  worth, 

By  th'  company,  twelve  oxen  at  the  least. 
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705  And  for  Hie  vaoqniahed  « leaser  pris^ 

A  womao  that  in  many  wc^lb  had  akiQ ; 
And  to  the  Argives  speaking,  said :  Arise, 

Too  lliat  conteod  for  the  great  tripod  willt 
Then  up  rose  Ajax,  np  Ulyaaea  rose, 
710       And  having  girt  themselves  stood  on  the  jiaK, 
And  presently  extend  their  arms,  and  does ; 

And  one  another  with  twin'd  arms  embnca. 
As  when  a  carpenter  to  keep  the  wind 

Oat  of  a  house,  the  timber  bows  and  pleats ; 
715  So  were  their  arms  with  one  another  twin'd. 

And  each  of  them  keeps  fast  his  hold,  and  sweab, 
And  sqaeez'd  until  their  sides  were  black  and  Uue. 

And  weary  were  the  Greeks  with  looking  on, 
When  neither  Ajax  yet  Ulysses  threw, 
720       Nor  he  the  mighty  son  of  Telamon. 
And  Ajax  then  unto  Ulysses  said. 

Let's  lift  each  other  i  and  withal  him  Ufts, 
And  hop'd  upon  the  ground  to  have  him  laid. 

But  he,  then,  not  foi^etful  of  his  shifts, 
725  Struck  with  his  right  foot  Ajax  on  the  ham, 

So  that  to  turn  him  Ajax  strength  did  lack. 
Then  both  together  to  the  ground  they  came. 

One  on  hia  breast,  the  other  on  his  back. 
And  now  Ulysses  to  lift  Ajax  is. 
730       And  from  the  ground  he  heav'd  him,  bat  not  lughi 
And  in  he  clapt  one  knee  between  both  bis, 

Then  both  upon  the  ground  again  they  lie. 
Again  they  rise,  and  had  not  so  giv'n  o'er. 

But  that  Achilles  to  them  goes,  and  says, 
735  You  both  are  best ;  torment  yourselves  no  num, 

But  equal  prizes  take,  and  go  your  ways, 
That  other  Greeks  for  other  prizes  may 

Their  virtue  show.     This  said,  they  him  obey'd, 
And  from  their  bodies  wip'd  the  dust  away, 
740       And  with  their  coats  themselves  agun  anay'd. 
And  then  Achillea  brought  new  prizes  in, — 

A  silver  temp'rer  that  six  gallons  held, 
And  by  Sidonian  workmen  made  had  been. 

And  all  that  e'er  they  made  before  escell'd, 
745  And  by  I^cenidans  into  Greece  was  brought. 

And  giv'n  to  Thoas,  and  from  him  it  came 
T*  Eunceos,  Jason's  son.     Eunnns  bought 

Lycaon  of  Patroclus  with  the  same. 
ThiB  was  the  prize  for  him  that  swiftest  ran. 
750      A  great  fat  ox  the  second  was  to  take  ; 
And  half  a  talent,  gold,  the  hindmost  man. 

And  then  Achilles  to  the  Aleves  spake. 
Arise,  said  he,  that  for  this  prize  will  mn. 

Then  AJ^z  "O^  boi>  oi  Oileus, 
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5  The  lesser  Ajax.     And  then  Nestor's  son, 

The  Bviftest  of  the  youth,  AntUocbns. 

Arow  thej  stand.    Achilles  to  them  shows 

The  goal  about  the  which  they  were  to  run. 
Tc^ther  then  they  at&rt ;  and  foremost  goes 
0       The  nimble-footed  Ajaz,  Oiteua'  son. 
But  next  him,  and  so  near  Ulysses  is, 

As  from  a  woman's  distaff  comes  the  thread, 
And  on  his  steps  trod  ere  the  dust  aria, 
And  breathed  all  the  way  upon  his  head. 
■5  The  Greeks  upon  him  called  all  the  way 
To  do  his  best,  and  wish'd  him  victory. 
Then  to  Athena  did  Ulysses  pray. 

O  help  me,  my  good  Groddess,  now,  said  he. 
And  when  almost  they  ended  had  the  race, 
0       Then  chanced  Ajax  in  the  dang  to  fall 
Of  cattle  which  bad  kill'd  been  on  the  place, 

B'  Achilles  for  Fatroclus'  funeral. 
And  fill'd  with  cow-dung  was  his  mouth  and  nose. 
Ulysses  on  the  temp'rer  laid  his  hands. 
'5  And  AJax,  spitting  dung,  again  arose, 

And  with  his  ox  before  the  Argives  stands. 
Oh,  oh,  said  he,  'tis  Pallas  hath  done  this. 
Who,  as  a  careful  mother  of  her  child. 
Upon  Ulysses  always  waiting  is. 
10       And  when  he  that  had  said  th'  Aehteans  smil'd. 
Antilochus  th'  half  talent  took  of  gold. 

And  smil'd,  and  to  the  Argives  said.  You  sec 
The  Gods  still  give  most  honour  to  the  old  ; 
Ajax  in  age  a  little  passeth  me  ; 
i5  Again,  Ulysses  older  is  than  he. 

And  younger  men  with  these  cannot  contend 
At  running  of  a  race,  except  it  be 

Achilles  :  whom  he  finely  did  commend 
Achilles,  of  that  commendation  glad, 
K>       Unto  Antilochus  replied  agtun  ; 
To  your  hotf-talent  I'll  another  add. 

That  word  of  yours  Ehall  not  be  said  in  vain. 
Achilles  then  brought  forth  the  shield,  and  spear. 
And  helmet  of  Sarpedon,  for  till  be 
)5  Was  killed  by  Patroclus  his  they  were. 

And  said  unto  the  Greeks  :  now  let  me  see 
Two  valiant  men,  well-arm'd,  contend  for  these  ; 
And  he  that  first  draws  blood  shall  bear  away 
This  Thracian  sword  won  from  Aaleropffius. 
M       The  arms  in  common  they  shall  both  eiyoy. 
And  at  my  tent  they  both  shall  feasted  be. 

Up  then  great  Ajax,  up  Tydides  rose. 
And  come  forth  armed  from  the  company, 
And  kxrfung  grimly,  one  to  th'  other  goes. 
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LIB.  XXin.     806  And  thrice  to  one  another  Senelj  leapt, 

< , •  And  Ajas'  spear  pass'd  through  Tfdides'  ahicU ; 

Tha  Kuteni  But  hj  the  breaat-plate  from  hia  flesh  was  k^ 

guKa  ibr  Good  was  his  breast-plate,  and  not  ^  to  field. 

rinodu..  Bm  gjm  ^j  ^jg^  jjg^  Tydides  aim'd. 

810       Above  his  shield  atill  pushing  with  his  tpeir ; 
At  which  the  people  standing  b;  exclaim'd  ; 
For  then  of  Ajai'  life  they  stood  in  fear. 
And  to  Achilles  cried  to  part  the  fray 
Betimc,  and  let  them  equal  prizes  have. 
815  And  by  Achilles  then  dismiss'd  were  they ; 
But  yet  the  sword  he  to  Tydides  gave. 
And  then  of  iron  he  brought  out  a  sough. 

Such  as  at  first  it  from  the  furnace  came, 
The  which  Eetion  was  wont  to  throw  ; 
820      Amongst  whose  goods  Achilles  found  the  same, 
And  to  his  ship  he  brought  it  with  the  rest. 

And  said  to  th'  Argives,  He  this  prize  shall  giiit, 
That  lets  us  see  he  throw  it  can  the  best 

It  will  his  plough  with  iron  five  years  maintain. 
825  He  needs  not  to  the  town  for  iron  go. 
Then  Folypoetes  and  Leontes  rise, 
And  Ajax,  and  together  stand  arow  ; 

And  last  of  all  unto  them  comes  Epeius. 
First  threw  Epeius,  and  well  laugh'd  at  was. 
83Q       And  next  to  him  Leontes  threw  the  same. 
Then  Ajax  threw  and  did  them  both  surpass. 

But  when  to  Polypcctes'  hand  it  came, 
As  far  as  doth  a  shepherd  throw  his  hoc^ 
Seeing  his  sheep  stand  still  or  straggle  out, 
835  So  far  threw  he.     The  prize  his  friends  then  took 
And  bare  it  to  his  tent.     The  people  shout. 
Acliilles  then  bnouglit  other  prizes  in. 

Ten  double,  and  ten  single  axes  keen. 
The  which  the  two  best  bowmen  were  to  win, 
840       And  said,  Now  let  your  archery  be  seen. 
And  on  tlie  sands  erects  a  ship-mast  high. 

And  at  the  top  be  lied  a  dove  unto't 
With  slender  thread,  and  said.  Your  skill  now  try. 
For  he  that  dead  the  tender  dove  shall  shoot, 
845  Shall  have  the  double  axes  for  his  prize ; 

The  single  be  that  breaks  the  thread  shall  win. 
Then  Tcucer  and  Mcrioncs  arise, 

And  lots  tbey  cast  which  of  them  shall  begin. 
And  to  begin  to  Teucer  fell  the  lot. 
8oO       And  first  he  shot.     But  should  have  made  a  vow 
A  hecatomb  to  Phoebus,  but  forgot. 

And  therefore  Pbatbus  would  not  him  allow 
To  kill  the  bird.     But  yet  he  brake  the  thread. 
And  tow'rds  the  ground,  it  hung  down  from  her  feet. 
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iS  The  frighted  dove  in  th'  air  hovered, 

And  mightily  the  Argives  shout  to  eee't. 
Meriones  then  quickly  drew  his  bovr. 

For  th'  arrow  fitted  oo't  already  lay, 

And  presently  to  PhocbuB  made  a  tow 

)0       Of  his  first  lambs  a  hecatomb  to  pay. 

And  seeing  how  the  dove  amazed  went 

Above  his  head  this  way  and  that  way  round, 
His  arrow  keen  he  quickly  to  her  sent, 

Which  pierc'd  herthro',  and  brought  her  tothegroa  ad. 
iS  The  wounded  dove  unto  a  mast  then  flies, 

And  there  her  feathers  sheds,  and  hangs  her  bead, 
And  having  sitten  there  not  long  she  dies. 

The  Aleves  gazing  at  it  wondered. 
And  then  Meriones  away  did  bear 
'0       The  double  axes.     Teucer  took  the  rest. 
AchiUes  then  new  prizes  fetch'd  ;  a  spear. 

And  a  new  cauldron  worth  an  ox  at  least. 
To  throw  the  spear  then  rose  the  king  Atrides, 

And  after  him  stood  up  Meriones 
75  Idomeneus  his  squire.     Then  said  Felides, 

There  shall  be  no  contention  for  these. 
We  know  how  much  you  are  more  excellent 

At  this  than  any  of  th'  Achieans  here. 
Take  you  these  prizes  therefore  to  your  tent, 
iO       And  give  unto  Merionea  the  spear. 
If  you  think  fit.     Atrides  was  content. 

And  to  Meriones  he  gave  the  spear, 
And  by  Talthybius  the  cauldron  sent 

Unto  the  ships  ;  and  all  well  pleased  were. 
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Thus  end  the  games.     The  Greeks  dispersed  are, 

And  ev'ry  man  returned  to  his  tent. 
And  busy  was  bis  supper  to  prepare  ; 

And  after  they  bad  supp'd  to  bed  they  went. 
5  AchiUes  all  the  night  slept  not  a  wink. 

But  on  Fatrodus'  worth,  and  company, 
And  on  their  common  eu&"ring3  still  did  think. 

And  lay  upon  his  bed  unquietly. 
And  weeping  sometimes  laid  himself  on  this. 
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10      Sometimea  on  that  aide,  MmetimM  on  Ins  bee, 
And  sometimea  on  bis  bttck,  and  Bometbnes  ni. 

And  walk'd  upon  the  ebore  from  i^ace  to  pb<x. 
And  soon  aa  ere  he  saw  the  mommg  come, 

He  Hector  to  his  diar'at  ti'd  again ; 
15  And  dragg*d  him  tbriee  about  Frtrodn^  tomb, 

And  then  went  in,  and  left  bim  od  the  plno, 
With  dust  all  over  hidden,  but  not  rent. 

For  Fhcnbtis  bad  bim  corer'd  with  his  shield, 
Hiat  torn  hia  body  was  not  as  they  went. 
20      He  Gods  meanwhile  eat  looking  cm  the  fidd^. 
And  griev'd  to  see  AchiUes  show  sach  spite  i 

And  some  of  them  advised  Mercuiy 
To  steal  away  the  body  from  faia  sight. 

To  this  the  other  Gods  did  all  agree, 
25  But  Neptnne,  Juno,  Pallas,  angry  were 

With  Priam  and  with  Troy,  for  FaritT  sake, 
For  that  he  Venus  did  so  much  prefer. 

And  of  the  others  small  account  did  make. 
Thus  pass'd  it  then.     But  twelve  days  t&er,  came 
30       Apollo  to  the  Gods  in  council  set. 

And  said,  Ye  Gods  unjust,  you  are  to  blame. 

What  sacrifice  did  Hector  e'er  forget. 
That  to  his  father,  mother,  wife,  and  son. 

That  for  his  death  lament,  he  must  not  conK^ 
35  And  buried  be,  since  he  is  dead  and  gone, 

And  have  a  funeral  in  Bium  ? 
But  to  Achilles'  fury  you  give  way. 

Whose  breast  is  void  of  all  humanity. 
As  lions  on  men's  cattle  love  to  prey ; 
40       Savage  and  proud  on  men  so  falleth  he, 
Asham'd  of  nothing.     Though  another  man, 

That  had  a  loving  brother  lost,  or  son. 
When  he  has  wept  a  while,  give  over  can. 

And  bear  the  ill  that  cannot  be  undone ; 
45  But  he  with  Hector's  death  is  not  content, 

But  drags  his  body  at  his  chariot. 
Not  caring  how  we  may  the  same  resent 

Hell  find  at  last  'twere  better  he  bad  not 
Upon  the  senseless  earth  have  shown  such  spite. 
50       To  this  in  anger  Juno  then  replied. 
If  equal  they  had  been,  you  had  said  right, 

But  that  they  equal  are  it  is  denied. 
For  Hector  woe  a  mortal  woman's  son  ; 

Achilles*  mother  a  great  Goddess  is, 
55  Thetis,  that  nurs'd  was  and  brought  up  by  none 

But  by  myself.     The  Gods  can  witness  this, 
Who,  when  I  made  her  noble  Peleus'  bride. 

Came  to  the  wedding  all,  and  you  too  then 
Were  with  yoor  fiddle  there  wdl  satiafied. 
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00       Pertclious  God.  companion  of  mean  men. 

»Thcn  Jupiter  to  Juno  apnke  and  said. 
Look  not  80  an^ily  upon  the  Gods, 
Nor  for  Achilles'  honour  bu  afraid. 
Twixt  him  and  Hector  I  know  well  tkc  odib. 
But  liMtor  we  of  mortals  love  the  beat, 
I  do  at  least,  of  aU  the  men  of  Troy. 
He  never  is  behind-hand  with  my  feast. 
But  flesh  and  wine  pays  duly  at  my  day. 
But  we'll  not  Heetor  from  AehiUes  steal ; 
70      Nor  can,  since  Tlielis  for  him  is  awake. 
Call  Thetis  hitlier ;  for  with  her  111  deal 
To  moke  him  for  his  body  ransom  take. 
This  said,  into  the  seu  Icnp'd  Iris  straight 
Between  the  isles  of  Imhros  and  of  Siime. 
"iS  The  water  roar'd  and  started  at  her  weight; 
^_  And  she  to  th'  bottom  like  a  plummet  came, 

^L      Where  in  a  hollow  cave  the  Goddess  sat. 
^H  Her  »ca-nyD)phs  all  about  her  sitting  round, 

^K^  She  in  the  midst  bewailing  her  son's  fate, 
^^^B      That  was  to  perish  on  the  Trojan  gronnd. 
^^H  And  going  to  her  near,  Ttietis,  said  she, 
^^H       Jove  calls  you  to  him.    She  replied.  Why  so? 
j^^f  What  has  that  mighty  God  to  say  to  me  ? 
Ki  I  am  not  fit  amongst  the  Gods  to  go, 

R5  But  well;  I  go.     I  dare  not  disobey. 

And  on  her  head  then  throws  she  a  black  hood. 
Then  up  they  went,  and  Iris  Iwi  the  way. 
Tojet  them  pass  the  sea  divided  etooil. 
And  being  landed,  leap'd  up  to  the  sky, 
90       When  Jove  in  council  and  the  Go«&  were  met ; 
WhcT«  Thetis  was  received  lovingly, 

And  next  himself  by  .Fupiter  was  set: 
There  Juno  nectar,  Pallas  gave  her  place. 

And  Jov«  unto  her  spake.     Thetis,  said  he, 
I  know  your  grief,  but  such  is  noiv  tlie  case. 

You  could  not  from  th'  assembly  spared  be. 
Nine  days  amongsi  ourselves  we  disagree 
Concerning  Hector's  body  what  to  do ; 
ITie  most  would  have  him  stol'n  by  Mercury, 
)       But  for  your  soke  I  would  not  yield  thereto. 
But  go  you,  Tlietis,  to  your  wn,  and  say 
The  GoiLi  arc  angry,  and  I  most  of  all. 
That  Hector's  bmly  at  tlie  ships  doth  stay 
Unransom'd,  and  without  a  funenU; 
i  That  be  release  it  may  for  fear  of  me. 
Meanwhile  to  Priam  Iris  shall  be  sent, 
To  bid  him  go  l'  Achilles  speedily. 

And  with  fair  presents  fetch  it  from  hi.*  tent. 
TUia  said,  she  from  Olympus  took  her  flight 
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110      T  Achilles'  tent,  and  foiuid  him  ntting  there, 
Where  he,  Patroclus  still  lamenting,  sigh'd, 

And  with  him  friends  providing  dinner  were; 
And  killed  had  a  fat  sheep  in  his  tenl 

Then  in  she  went,  and  eat  down  bj  hig  side. 
116  How  long,  said  she,  will  jou  yourself  tcmnent  ? 

Be  comforted,  and  for  your  health  provide ; 
And  take  delight  in  women's  company. 

For  here  you  know  you  are  not  long  to  stay. 
And  that  at  hand  is  now  your  destiny. 
120       And  hear  what  I  from  Jove  must  to  you  say. 
From  Jupiter  I  come,  who  bade  me  say 

The  Gods  are  angry,  and  he  most  of  all. 
That  Hector's  body  at  the  ships  doth  stay 

Unransom'd,  and  without  a  funentL 
125  He  ransom  therefore  take,  and  let  him  go. 

To  which  Achilles  a  short  answer  gave. 
Let  him  that  will,  since  Jove  will  have  it  so, 

The  ransom  bring,  the  body  he  shall  have. 
Whilst  Thetis  and  her  son  discoursing  were, 
130       To  Priam  Jove  swift  Iris  sent  away. 
Iris,  said  he,  this  mcseage  fitiia  me  bear 

To  Priam,  and  relate  what  now  I  say. 
Bid  him  unto  Achillea'  tent  lo  go, 

Aud  carry  with  him  other  Trojans  none 
135  But  one  old  squire,  bis  char'ot  to  look  to. 

And  bring  away  the  body  of  his  son  ; 
And  honourable  presents  with  him  bear. 

Wherewith  Achilles  may  be  well  content. 
And  bid  him  death  and  danger  not  to  fetu-, 
140       So  good  a  guardian  with  him  shall  be  sent. 
Hermes  shall  guide  him  to  Achilles'  teut, 

And  being  there  he  needs  not  fear  at  aU. 
Achilles  will  not  kill  him,  but  prevent 

The  hurt  that  might  from  others  on  him  fall. 
145  He  wants  not  judgment,  care,  nor  piety, 

And  pity  has  for  them  that  to  him  pray. 
This  said,  flew  Iris  from  Olympus  high 

To  Priam's  house,  where  little  was  of  joy. 
His  sons  about  him  weeping  sat,  and  he 
150       r  th'  midst  involved  in  his  cloak  so  just, 
Tliat  one  th'  impression  of  his  limbs  might  see, 

His  head  and  neck  bedaub'd  with  dung  and  dost, 
Which  he  himself  had  thrown  upon  his  head. 

His  daughters,  and  his  sons'  wives,  howling  went 
155  About,  for  brothers  and  for  husbands  that  were  de»d, 

And  to  the  shades  by  tb'  Argivcs  had  been  seot. 
Then  Iris  unto  Priam  coming  near. 

With  soft  and  gentle  voice  unto  him  sfud; 
Priam,  be  bold,  for  no  ill  news  I  bear 
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so      (For  trembling  sst  he,  and  was  sore  afnud),  ub.  XXIV. 

Jove  bids  you  to  Achilles'  tent  to  go,  ■ ■ ■ 

And  carry  with  you  other  Trojans  none  Th«  redemp- 

But  one  old  squire,  your  char'ot  to  look  to,  "^5^*""; 

,,,.        ^  A.     i.   3        c  Bod hii funeral. 

And  bnng  away  the  body  of  your  son  ; 
is  And  honourable  presents  with  you  bear. 

Wherewith  AchUlee  may  be  well  content. 
He  bids  you  neither  death  nor  danger  fear, 

So  good  a  guardian  with  you  shall  be  sent ; 
Hermes  shall  guide  you  to  Achilles'  tent. 
O       When  you  are  there,  past  is  the  danger  all ; 
Achilles  will  not  kill  you,  but  prevent 

The  hann  that  may  from  others  on  you  fall. 
He  wants  not  judgment,  care,  nor  piety. 

And  pity  has  on  them  that  to  him  pray 
5  In  their  distress,  and  at  his  mercy  lie. 

When  Iris  this  had  said,  she  went  away. 
Then  Friam  said  unto  his  sons,  Arise, 

And  make  a  waggon  ready  out  of  band  ; 
And  to  a  cedar  chamber  down  he  hies, 
O       Where  his  most  precious  househoId-stulT  did  stand. 
And  thither  call'd  his  wife,  and  to  her  said, 

Jove's  messenger  t'  Achilles  bids  me  go 
With  ransom  for  my  son.     I'm  not  afraid. 

But  what  think  you  ?  Is't  best  to  go,  or  no  ? 
'5  At  this,  aloud  she  shriek'd,  and  said.  Ay  me, 

What  now  is  of  the  wit  you  had  become. 
For  which  so  wise  you  once  were  tliougfat  to  be. 

By  men  abroad,  and  by  your  friends  at  home  ? 
Will  you  go  put  yourself  into  the  hand 
O       Of  him  that  hath  your  sons  so  many  slun, 
A  man  that  does  not  pity  understand, 

Nor  faith?     No,  no,  hell  not  from  you  abstain. 
But  since  tbe  Fates  designed  had  before 

His  birth,  to  th'  dogs  he  should  be  made  a  prey 
'S  By  this  hard-hearted  man,  you  may  deplore 

Hini  here  at  home,  and  from  Achilles  stay. 
Oh,  that  between  my  teeth  I  had  his  heart. 

That  to  revenge  my  son  I  might  it  eat ; 
It  wonld  no  little  ease  be  to  my  smart, 
"0      And  less  the  loss  of  him  I  should  regret. 
Fot  Hector  only  for  his  country  fought. 

And  of  his  enemies  was  not  afraid, 
Nor  did  him  wrong,  but  valiant  was  and  stout. 

Then  Friam  to  his  wife  replied,  and  said, 
*S  Not,  wife,  since  to  him  I  am  bent  to  go, 

&Bsuade  me  not,  nor  ill  bird  to  me  be 
Here  in  my  house,  and  bode  me  ill.     For  know, 

Whate'er  you  say,  'twill  not  prevail  with  me. 
If  now  a  priest  or  prophet  to  me  come, 
VOI.X.  i; 
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LIB.  XXIV.  ^'^      '^"'^  ^'^  ^"^  ^^  '  thought  it  had  a  lie. 

• ,  But  howsoever,  come  what  will,  I  am 

The  Rdcmp-  With  Hector  in  my  arms  content  to  die. 

liaa  of  Hscbit,  xhis  said,  the  cfaesta  he  presently  nnlocks, 

«a  hi.  fcomd.  ^jjj  py(  j,3  i^yg  j„gi,g  ^^^  fgp  , 

215  As  many  coats,  as  many  single  cloaka, 

And  unto  those  as  many  that  were  lin'd; 
And  further  twelve  rich  carpets  oat  he  laid. 

And  when  he  that  had  done,  he  gold  Imm^t  failli, 
Whereof  he  layed  by  ten  talents  weigh'd, 
220       And  two  great  black  three-footed  pots,  macb  wwth; 
And  unto  those  he  set  bright  cauldrons  four, 

And  the  fine  cup  which  giv^  him  was  when  be 
From  Troy  to  Thrace  was  sent  ambassador. 

So  long'd  he  to  set  Hector's  body  free. 
225  r  th'  porch  then  standing  many  Trojans  were, 

That  sorry  for  his  grief,  were  thither  come ; 
To  whom  he  said,  Rascals,  what  make  yoa  ben? 

Find  you  not  cause  of  grief  enough  at  home, 
That  you  must  hither  come  to  trouble  me, 
230       As  if  too  little  'twere  to  lose  my  son  ? 
Hereafter  you  will  easlier  killed  be, 

Since  Hector,  who  defended  you,  is  gone. 
As  for  myself,  before  I  see  that  day, 

I  hope  to  be  within  th'  infernal  gates. 
235  Then  with  his  staff  he  drave  them  all  away ; 

And  turning  in  again  his  sons  he  rates, 
Paris  and  Agathon  and  Helenus, 

Pammon,  FoUtes,  and  Antiphobus, 
Ai^avus,  Deiphobua,  Hippothous. 
240       'These  nine  he  rated,  saying  to  tbem  thos, 
Alake  haste,  unworthy  sons.     I  had  been  glad 

If  you  in  Hector's  stead  had  all  been  slaiii. 
0  how  Hnfortunate  am  I,  that  had 

So  many  and  so  valiant  sons  in  vain  ! 
245  Mestor  and  TroVlus  both  valiant  men. 

And  godlike  Hector.     Sure  I  am  accun'd. 
Since  Mars  of  these  deprir'd  me  has  agwn. 

And  now  I  none  have  left  me  but  the  wont, 
Domestic  wolves,  the  bane  of  lamb  and  kid, 
250       And  good  for  nothing  but  to  dance  and  Ue. 
Why  stand  yon  still  ?     Were  you  not  by  me  bid 

■Die  waggon  to  prepare  ?     Then  out  they  fly. 
And  speedily  the  waggon  forth  they  bring. 

And  yoke  well-fitted  with  an  iron  pin ; 
255  And  fix  d  it  to  the  pole's  end  with  a  ring, 

And  cord  nine  cubits  long,  to  keep  it  in  ; 
Which  thrice  about  the  boxen  yoke  they  wio^ 

And  to  the  waggon  laid  the  ransom  in; 
And  to  it  then  the  lusty  mules  they  bind, 
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GO      Which  b;  the  Mjsians  given  him  had  been. 
That  done,  king  Fnom's  horses  to  his  car 

Were  by  himself  and  by  Idseus  tied. 
Of  which  he  alw&ya  taken  had  euch  care. 
That  while  they  fed  he  stayed  by  their  side. 
55  Then  Hecuba  came  to  them  with  a  cup, 

A  golden  cup  of  pleasant  wine,  that  they 
The  same  to  Jupiter  might  offer  up 

Before  unto  dieir  foes  they  went  away. 
Here,  take  this  cup,  said  she,  and  pray  to  Jove 
rO       That  ha  will  let  you  see  a  lucky  flight 

Of  that  great  bird  which  he  the  most  doth  love, 

That  you  may  be  assured  by  the  sight 
That  sale  you  shall  again  return  to  Troy. 
For  if  that  favour  to  you  be  denied 
IS  I  should  avise  you  by  aU  means  to  stay. 
And  Priam  then  to  Hecuba  replied, 
This  counsel,  wife,  of  yours  with  reason  stands. 

Jove  pleased  is  when  to  him  men  look  up. 
For  water  then  he  call'd  and  wash'd  his  hands, 
30      And  from  his  wife  receiv'd  the  golden  cup. 
Then  looking  up  to  beav'n,  O  Jove,  said  he. 

Of  all  the  Gods  most  glorions,  high,  and  great. 
Grant  me  that  I  may  well  received  be 
B'  AiJiilles  at  his  tent,  and  well  retreat. 
i5  And  that  thereof  I  may  be  confident, 

Now  show  me  of  your  bird  a  lucky  flight. 
This  said,  Jove  presently  on  eagle  sent. 

Of  colour  spotted  over  block  and  white. 
As  wide  as  is  a  prince's  gate  or  more, 
W      So  wide  her  wings  the  mighty  eagle  spreads, 
And  as  it  over  Bium  did  soar, 

Hie  people  joy'd  to  see  it  o'er  their  heads. 
Hie  old  man  then  went  up  into  his  seat, 
And  through  the  dty  to  the  plain  did  pass. 
iS  The  waggon  wherein  lay  the  treasure  great 
Before  him  driven  by  IdsuB  was. 
And  so  far  went  his  sons,  and  sons-in-law ; 

And  then  retum'd  agun  into  the  city. 
Wlien  Jupiter  upon  the  way  him  saw 
30     In  this  estate,  he  moved  was  with  pi^  ; 
And  onto  Hermes  tum'd  his  eyes  and  said. 

Since  you  men's  company  do  most  frequent. 
And  wlunn  yon  will  can  quickly  hear  and  aid, 
Go  and  guide  Priam  to  Achilles'  tent. 
>5  Bnt  80  as  to  be  seen  by  none,  until 

He  thither  safely  come.     And  Mercury 
No  sooner  understood  his  father's  will 
But  sets  himself  about  it  willingly. 
And  finFt  his  shoes  unto  his  feet  he  binds 
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810      Ambroeiau  ehoes  thit  orer  nft  and  land 
Bear  him  as  svift  and  ligbtlj  u  the  windi ; 

And  then  his  rod  he  took  into  his  hand, 
Wherewith  he  Uyeth  deep  on  mcftal  ejea, 

And  takes  it  off  again  when  be  tlunks  ^lod. 
315  Then  down  to  Troj  and  Hellespixit  be  fSa, 

In  likeness  of  a  jonth  of  royal  Uood, 
When  down  b^ns  t'  appear  upon  his  face. 

Idnus  now  and  Priam  at  the  brink 
Of  Xsnthua  were,  and  night  came  on  apace, 
320       And  ther«  thejmade  their  mnles  and  bones  drink. 
Idsns  near  them  then  saw  Mercmy, 

And  in  great  fear,  to  Priam  cried,  I  we 
A  man,  O  Priam,  coming.     Let  oa  fly. 

Or  to  him  go  and  fall  down  at  his  knee. 
325  And  bonriblj  was  Priam  then  a&aid ; 

His  hair  with  fear  upon  him  stood  nprigbt. 
Then  Mercury  unto  him  came,  and  laid 

His  hand  on  his,  and  to  him  said,  Tis  nigfat; 
What  makes  you  be  abroad  ?     Do  yon  not  fear 
330       Tour  foes,  the  Greeks  ?     If  any  of  them  knew 
That  you  were  with  so  great  a  treasoie  here. 

In  wbat  a  pitiful  estate  were  you  ? 
For  you,  and  he  that's  with  you,  both  are  old. 

And  neither  of  you  can  himself  defend, 
335  But  as  for  any  hurt  from  me,  be  bold; 

I  hither  come  t'  assist  you  as  a  friend, 
So  like,  me  thinks,  you  to  my  father  are. 

And  Priam  theu  to  Mercury  replied : 
Tis  true  you  say ;  and  yet  the  Gods  a  care 
340       Have  of  me  still,  to  send  me  such  a  guide, 
So  great  a  man,  so  comely,  and  so  wise, 

That  blessed  ore  the  parents  you  b^aL 
And  Mercury  to  him  again  replies : 

Indeed,  old  man,  you  say  the  truth  in  that 
345  But  whither  bear  you  your  best  goods  away? 

To  some  strange  city,  till  the  war  be  done? 
Or  are  the  Trojans  all  now  leaving  Troy, 

Since  killed  is  the  best  of  them,  your  son, 
That  might  with  any  of  the  Greeks  compare? 
350       Tell  me,  said  Priam,  pray  ye,  who  are  you. 
And  whence  ye  come,  and  who  your  parents  ire. 

And  how  my  son  and  his  hard  fate  yon  knew? 
Tou  mean  to  try  me  now,  said  Mercury. 

At  th'  Argive  ships  I  Hector  frighted  saw, 
355  And  how  be  made  the  Greeks  before  him  dy. 

And  bow  be  toss'd  them  in  the  field  like  straw, 
Where  we  stood  by,  with  wonder  looking  on  i 

Achilles  had  forbidden  us  to  fight. 
His  man  am  I,  by  birth  a  Myrmidon, 
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And  atood  amoDgst  the  roat  to  see  ths  fight. 
tiy  falliur  U  Polycior,  very  rich. 

But  uuw  nn  old  inao  is,  and  like  to  you. 
Aui]  seveu  sons  be  has  in  all,  of  which 

I  am  tho  Ust.     And  lots  at  home  we  drew, 
Which  of  us  with  Achilles  should  be  sent 

To  th'  war  of  Troy.     The  lot  then  fell  to  roe, 
And  witli  Achilles  in  his  ship  I  went, 

And  hitlier  come  the  place  of  fight  to  sec. 
I1te  Greeks  by  break  of  day  will  hither  come, 

And  try  if  now  the  city  lliey  can  win  ; 
Impatient  uf  their  stay  at  Ilium, 

'rliey  cannot  by  their  leaders  be  kept  in. 
Then  Priam  to  him  skid  again :  Since  yuu 

AdiiUcs'  servant  are,  is  Hector  yet 
At  th'  Argive  ships,  1  pray  you  tell  me  true, 

Or  rut  in  joints,  tlirown  to  the  dogs  to  cot  ? 
And  llennes  unto  thb  again  replies : 

Nor  dog»  nor  fowl  upon  him  yet  have  fed, 
But  at  the  diips  he  still  neglected  lies, 

And  though  he  havetwelve  days  now  there  been  dead, 
Yet  is  his  body  uocorrupl,  and  free 

From  worms  that  breed  in  oilier  bodies  abiin, 
And  tliough  it  ev'ry  morning  dragged  be 

About  Patroclus'  toiub,  doth  whole  remain, 
And  undefacM,  the  blood  all  wash'd  away. 

You  would  lulniire  to  see  him  look  so  fresh, 
And  cleansed  of  the  filth  that  on  him  lay. 

And  at  bis  wounds  how  closed  is  the  Hcsh, 
Though  many  from  the  Greeks  receiv'd  he  had ; 

So  kind  tbe  Gods  were  after  he  was  dead. 
These  words  of  Mercury  made  Priam  glad. 

And  thus  again  he  to  him  answered : 
Y«8,  yiss,  'tis  good  to  give  the  Gods  tbeir  dui^ 

A  thing  ttiat  Hector  never  did  omit  j 
And  therefore  to  him  they  this  favour  sliew, 

Although  his  £oul  be  in  th'  infernal  pit. 
But  now  t'  Achillea'  tent  be  you  my  guide, 

And  at  my  hand  this  handsome  cup  receiver 
Again  you  try  me,  Mercury  replied  ; 

I  dare  not  loke't  without  Achilles'  leave. 
For  of  his  anger  in  great  fear  I  stand. 

Wltliout  a  bribe  I'll  with  you  go  akng 
To  what  pUce  you  think  fit,  by  »;n  or  lanil, 

'niough  'twi>re  to  Argos;  none  shall  do  you  wrong. 
For  nare,  so  wrutciindly  1  do  not  look, 

But  that  n  man  tuny  of  me  »tand  in  fear. 
Tlmi  np  he  k-npl,  and  iu  his  bands  he  look 

Tbo  whip  and  n-ins,  and  scrv'd  as  choroieer. 
Wliea  they  were  come  to  ih'  Ar^ve  ditch  and  wall. 
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410      Hie  watch  that  phuwd  waa  the  gtfe  to  hwf, 
Their  sapper  to  provide  were  bvsj  all. 

And  Mercniy  there  laid  them  Ml  aale^ 
Took  off  the  ban,  the  gate  wide  open  laid. 
And  in  the  chmr'ot  tmd  the  waggon  mat, 
415  With  all  the  wealth  for  Hector  to  be  paid, 
And  forward  pass  onto  Achilles'  tent, 
Built  for  him  b;  his  MTrmidons,  and  high. 
With  fir-trees  tall,  and  coTer'd  over  head 
(To  keep  it  out  of  danger  from  the  akj) 
420      With  the  deep  vesture  of  the  fiow'17  mead, 
And  to  it  had  a  great  court  pal'd  about, 

And  in  the  pale  a  high  two-valved  door. 
For  cars  and  waggons  to  go  to  and  ont, 
And  one  great  bar  of  fir-tree  and  no  more, 
425  So  great  that  it  requir'd  three  common  men 
Upon  the  lofty  gate  to  set  it  on, 
And  three  such  men  to  take  it  off  again ; 
None  but  Achilles  shot  it  could  alone. 
This  gate  then  Hermes  open  to  him  bid, 
430       And  with  the  car  and  waggon  in  he  came, 
Theu  leaping  to  the  ground  to  Priam  said, 

Old  father,  I  a  God  immortal  am, 
Hermes,  and  hither  gent  to  be  your  guide. 
From  heav'n,  or  purpose  by  ray  father  Jove. 
435  But  by  Achilles  111  not  here  be  spied ; 

Gods  must  not  shew  to  men  such  open  love. 
But  go  you  to  Achilles  in,  and  try 

What  favour  from  him  at  hb  knees  yoaH  find, 
And  put  him  of  his  son  in  memory, 
440       And  father.     That  wiU  work  upon  his  mind. 
This  said,  t'  Olympus  Hermes  went  his  way. 

Then  to  the  ground  leapt  Priam  from  his  car, 
And  going  in  he  bad  Idieus  stay. 

And  of  the  mules  and  horses  have  a  care. 
445  Achilles  at  his  supper  now  was  set. 

And  waiting  on  him  stood  Automedon 
And  Alimtis,  the  table  standing  yet; 

But  supp'd  he  had,  and  appetite  bad  none. 
His  other  friends  at  distance  from  him  sat, 
450       And  Priam  to  them  then  came  in  unseen, 
And  kiss'd  the  hands  there  of  Achilles,  that 
Of  many  of  his  sons  the  death  had  been. 
As  when  a  man  that  kill'd  another  bas. 
And  to  another  prince  for  safety  flies, 
455  Men  at  him  stare ;  so  ho  amazed  was 

When  he  saw  Priam  stand  before  his  eyea. 
The  rest  admir'd  the  comely  man  to  see, 

And  both  on  him  and  one  another  look : 
But  Pnam  then  upon  Achilles'  knee 
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so       Laid  both  his  bands,  and  thus  unto  him  spoke ; 
Godlike  Achilles,  take  into  your  thought 

Tour  father,  that  an  old  man  is  as  I, 
And  into  trouble  hy  his  neighbours  brought. 
And  has  no  friend  on  whom  he  may  rely. 
55  Yet  he  has  many  intervals  of  joy, 

And  thinking  on  his  son,  is  comforted 
With  hope  to  see  him  back  return  &om  Troy. 

Undone  am  I ;  for  all  my  hopes  are  fled. 
When  th'  army  of  th'  Achieans  landed  here, 
70       I  by  the  Gods  with  fifty  sons  was  bless'*!. 
Whereof  sixteen  my  wife  did  to  me  bear. 

And  other  women  in  my  house  the  rest. 
But  in  this  war  the  most  of  them  are  lost. 
And  now  by  Mars  reduced  are  to  few. 
75  And  Hector,  which  of  all  I  loved  most. 
Is  lately,  0  Achilles,  slain  by  you. 
His  body  to  redeem  I  hither  come, 

With  precious  gifts,  and  fall  before  your  knee, 
That  I  may  bury  it  in  Ilium. 
SO       Upon  your  father  think,  and  pity  me. 
Yet  is  my  case  more  pitiful  than  bis. 
For  what  calamity  can  greater  be 
Than  th'  hands  that  have  my  children  kill'd  to  kiss  ? 
This  s^d,  Achilles  wept.     And  from  his  knee, 
is  With  his,  the  hands  of  Priam  gently  mov'd  ; 
And  then  aloud  they  both  lamented.     He 
For  Peleus,  and  Patroclus  whom  he  lov'd. 

And  Friam  for  his  own  calamity. 
And  through  the  house  were  heard  to  sigh  and  groan, 
N)       Achilles,  when  his  fit  of  tears  was  laid. 

And  eased  was  his  heart,  came  from  his  throne. 

And  rais'd  th'  old  man  that  on  his  knees  yet  st^d, 
And  to  him  spake.     Alas,  old  man,  said  he. 
You  much  have  sufier'd,  and  your  pain  I  feeL 
>5  But  how  alone  durst  you  to  come  to  me. 

That  slew  your  sons,  unless  your  heart  be  steel  F 
But  come,  ^t  down.     In  vain  lamenting  is. 

The  hurt  that's  done  tears  cannot  take  away. 
Since  so  'tis  ordered  by  the  Gods  in  bliss, 
to       That  men  shall  live  in  pun,  and  they  in  joy. 
Two  barrels  in  his  cellar  Jove  has  still. 

Of  gifts  to  be  bestow'd  on  mortal  wights, 
One  fuU  of  good,  the  other  full  of  ill. 
And  usually  to  mingle  them  delights. 
>5  For  they  that  only  ill  receive  from  Jove, 
Exposed  always  are  to  injury. 
And  begging  up  and  down  the  world  shall  rove. 

And  both  by  Gods  and  men  despised  be. 
So  Peleus  at  the  first  receiv'd  much  good, 
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LIB.  XXIV.     ^"^       ^^  ^^  '''  w^th  his  ndgfaboim  aB  nnfUl) 

' ,—'  And  with  his  subjects  in  great  hcxiotir  stood, 

Thd  ndnop-  And  jotn'd  in  wedlock  to  a  Goddess  was. 

lioa  or  Hector,  £„!  after  this  the  ill  unto  him  came, 

•D  tuanuwni.  ^^  leave  no  child  behind  him  to  succeed, 

515  But  onlj  me  that  so  short-lived  am, 

And  from  him  live  to  Tex  yon  aod  jwa  seed. 
And  ;ou,  O  Priam,  once  were  rich,  they  >^, 

And  all  that  was  in  LeslioG  did  enjoy, 
And  over  all  the  Hellespont  did  sway, 
520      And  that  all  Phrygia  did  you  obey, 

And  witli  great  store  of  children  bless'd  yon  were. 

But  now,  you  only  fights  and  sUught^  see, 
And  patiently  you  Hector's  death  must  bear. 
He  cannot  with  your  tears  revived  be  ; 
525  Much  sooner  you  may  suffer  greater  iU. 
T* Achilles,  Prism  then  again  replies, 
O  Thetis'  son,  to  sit  I  have  no  will. 

Whilst  at  the  ships  my  son  unburied  liea. 
But  bring  him  forth,  that  I  my  son  may  see, 
530       And  you  the  presents  I  have  brought  enjoy; 
And  prosperous  unto  you  may  they  be. 

And  safely  I  again  return  to  Troy. 
Achilles,  angry  then.  Old  man,  said  he, 
Provoke  me  not.     Ill  put  into  your  hand 
535  The  body  of  your  son,  bcM^use  to  me 

From  Jove  my  mother  came  witli  that  commiiDil 
And  very  well  I  know  you  Priam  are. 

And  that  you  hither  had  a  God  for  guide. 
What  mortal  to  the  army  come  would  dare  ? 
540       Or  could  have  pass'd  the  watch  and  not  been  Epied? 
Or  open  to  you  could  the  gates  have  set  ? 

Therefore  take  heed,  and  anger  me  no  more, 
Lest  the  command  of  Jove  I  should  foi^t. 
And  without  Hector  send  you  out  adoor. 
545  Tliis  said,  old  Priom  was  afraid  and  sat. 
Out  went  Achilles  with  AutomedoQ 
And  Axamus,  his  two  good  servants,  that 
He  lov'd  the  most,  Fatroclus  being  gone. 
And  they  the  horses  and  the  mules  untied, 
550       And  from  the  waggon  in  the  goods  they  brooglit, 
Only,  wherewith  the  body  dead  to  hide. 

They  left  behind  a  handsome  robe  and  coat. 

Achilles  then  his  drudging  maids  appointed 

To  bear  the  body  to  some  chamber  meet, 

555  And  see  the  same  well  wash'd  and  well  anmnted. 

So  secretly  that  Priam  might  not  see't, 

Lest  grieved  he  should  somelhiDg  do  or  say. 

That  might  so  far  Achilles'  anger  move. 
That  in  his  passion  he  should  K-mm  slay. 
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SO      Foi^etting  the  commandement  of  Jove. 
And  being  waab'd,  anointed,  and  array'd, 

Achilles  laid  the  body  on  a  bed, 
Which  his  two  servants  in  the  w^gon  lud. 
This  done,  he  to  Fatroclus  spake  and  said, 
is  O  myPatroclua,  if  you  hear  in  HeU, 

That  Hector's  body  I  have  sent  to  Troy, 
Forgive  nie,  since  I  for  it  paid  am  well 

With  gifts,  whereof  what's  fit  to  you  111  pay. 
This  said,  Achilles  to  his  tent  retired, 
ro       And  sat  upon  the  seat  from  whence  he  ria. 
Tour  son,  said  he,  is  freed  as  you  desired, 

And  on  a  bed  laid  in  yonr  waggon  is. 

Tomorrow  with  him  go,  by  break  of  day. 

But  let  us  not  our  supper  now  forget ; 

75  For  Niobe  twelve  children  lost,  they  say  ; 

Yet  did  she  not  for  that  refuse  to  eat 

Six  lusty  sons,  six  daughters  fair  they  were, 

And  killed  all,  only  for  saying  this, 

[Leto  but  two,  and  she  did  many  bear.] 

iO      By  Phoebus  they,  and  these  by  Artemis, 

The  Goddess  Leto's  daughter  and  her  son. 

Nine  days  and  nights  tliey  lay  unburied  ; 
For  Jove  had  chang'd  the  people  into  stone. 
And  then  tlie  Gods  with  earth  them  covered. 
)5  Tet  Niobe,  when  she  had  weeping  done. 

Received  food  ;  and  now  doth  somewhere  lie 
I' th' wolds  of  SepyluB,  and  tum'd  to  stone. 

He  hurt  done  by  the  Goda  takes  patiently. 

Come  then,  old  man,  and  lay  yonr  grief  away, 

K)       And  for  the  present  think  upon  your  meat, 

And  weep  for  Hector  when  you  come  to  Trt^, 

For  true  it  is  your  loss  of  him  is  great. 
Thb  said,  forth  goes  Achilles,  and  appoints 
A  sheep  for  supper  to  be  kill'd  and  flay'd  ; 
)5  Which  straight  was  done,  and  cut  out  into  joints, 
And  piere'd  with  spits  unto  the  fire  was  laid. 
And  when  it  was  weU  roasted,  taken  up. 
Automedon  o'th'  table  laid  the  bread. 
Achilles  made  the  messes.     Then  they  sup, 
X)       And  on  the  meat  they  laid  their  hands  and  fed. 
Bot  when  of  food  they  had  no  more  desire, 

Friam  admir'd  Achilles'  form  and  face. 
Achilles  Priam  did  no  less  admire. 

In  his  aspect  and  speech  there  was  such  gnce. 
)5  When  on  each  other  they  had  look'd  enough, 
Priam  began,  and  to  Achilles  S[Mike.       / 
Dismiss  me,  if  you  please,  Achilles,  now,/ 


That  1  a  little  sleep  at  last  may  take. 
For  since  my  son  was  slain,  I  never  slept 
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,    €10       Bat  rolling  oa  the  scaled  gnas  have  bun 
Perpetuallj,  and  (w  him  dgh'd  and  wcfrt. 

Sot  nndl  now  tonch'd  eitber  meat  ta  wine. 
Achille§  then  to  th'  women  gave  command 

r  til'  porch  without  to  set  him  np  a  bed, 
615  With  handsome  coverlets  of  porple,  and 

With  fine  soft  blankets  see  it  covered 
The  women  quickly  his  command  obe/d. 

And  two  beds  readj  made  i'  th'  porch  without. 
Achilles  smiling  then  to  Priam  said, 
620      Old  man,  I  from  my  tent  must  turn  yon  oat ; 
Lest  some  man  should,  from  Agamemnon  sent 

With  counsel,  come  and  chance  to  see  yon  here, 
And  let  him  know  that  you  are  at  my  tent, 

And  the  redemption  of  your  son  defer. 
625  But  ere  you  go,  old  man,  pray  tell  me  right. 

What  time  is  needful  for  his  obsequies  ? 
That  I  so  long  may  keep  the  Greeks  from  fighL 

Then  Priam  to  Achilles  thus  replies : 
Yon  know,  Achilles,  very  well  how  far 
630       The  bills  and  woods  are  distant  from  the  town, 
And  how  afraid  to  go  the  Trojans  are. 

We  need  nine  days  to  fetch  the  fuel  down. 
The  tenth  he  shall  be  burnt  and  buried  ; 

Th'  eleventh  a  mount  upon  him  shall  be  laid ; 
635  The  twelfth  well  fight  again  if  there  be  need. 

To  this  Achillea  answered,  and  said, 
Old  man,  the  time  you  asked  granted  is; 

So  long  th'  AcbEcans  shall  from  fight  forbear. 
This  said,  in  Priam's  hand  he  layed  his, 
640       That  of  his  faith  he  might  not  stand  in  fear. 
There  in  the  porch  slept  Priam  and  ld»is{ 

And  then  unto  his  bed  Achilles  went. 
And  there  he  slept,  and  with  him  fair  Briseis, 

Within  an  inner  chamber  of  bis  tent. 
645  The  other  Gods  and  men  slept  all  the  night ; 

But  sleep  approached  not  to  Hermes'  eyes, 
But  thinking  lay  on  Priam,  how  he  might 

Conduct  him  safely  from  his  enemies. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  went  to  Priam's  head, 

650      And  to  him  said.  Ho,  Priam,  sleep  you  here? 

Since  you  redeem'd  have  Hector's  body  dead. 

You  think  you  nothing  farther  hove  to  fear. 
Although  you  for  him  paid  a  lusty  price. 

Yet  if  alive  Atrides  find  you  here, 
655  Your  bods  and  friends  shall  pay  that  value  thrice- 

This  said,  he  suddenly  awak'd  with  fear, 
And  calling  to  Idsus  made  him  rise. 

Then  Hermes  to  the  waggon  and  the  car. 
Himself  the  lab'ring  mules  and  horses  ties. 
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660       And  now  into  their  seals  they  mounted  are, 

And  through  the  Argive  camp  then  Hermes  drore 

Unseen,  till  post  Scamander  ford  they  were ; 
Then  Hermes  left  them  and  retnm'd  to  Jore. 
And  now  the  morning  was  display'd  and  clear. 
665  Then  sighing,  on  they  went  to  Dium, 

But  were  by  neither  man  nor  woman  spied, 
Till  up  into  the  tow'r  of  Pergamum 

Cassandra  went,  and  thence  she  them  discried, 
And  weeping,  to  the  people  cried,  and  said, 
670       Ye  men  and  women  all  of  Ilium, 
If  ever  you  at  Hector's  coming  joy'd. 

Ban  to  the  gates  j  I  see  him  hither  come. 
Then,  man  nor  woman  left  was  in  the  town. 
But  Hector  to  behold  went  to  the  gate. 
675  First  came  his  laving  wife  and  mother  down. 
And  in  the  waggon  by  him  weeping  sate. 
The  people  in  a  throng  about  him  staid 
Lamenting  and  lamented  bad  all  day. 
But  Friam  from  his  car  onto  them  sud, 
680       Trojans,  unto  the  body  dead  give  way. 
And  when  within  the  house  I  have  it  laid, 
Then  for  him  weep  till  you  be  satisfied. 
When  this  was  said,  the  people  him  obey'd. 

And  to  make  way,  themselves  they  then  divide. 
685  Then  to  the  house  tbey  brought  the  body  in. 
And  plac'd  it  on  a  bed.     Then  singers  by 
They  set,  the  lamentation  to  begin. 

Tlieir  song  they  sung  ;  to  which  the  women  ^gh. 
Then  to  lament  Andromache  began. 
690       Oh,  my  dear  husband,  you  have  lost  your  life 
UnhappUy,  that  were  but  a  young  man. 

And  made  a  wretched  widow  of  your  wife. 
And  with  me  left  behind  a  tender  son. 
To  evil  fate  begot  by  you  and  me, 
695  To  see  him  grow  a  man  I  hope  have  none  ; 
This  city  first  I  fear  destroy'd  will  be, 
Since  you  are  gone  that  was  our  sole  defence. 
T  Achua  now  the  wives  of  Troy  must  go, 
And  with  them  I.     And  you  my  child  must  hence, 
700       And  in  vile  work  employ'd  be  by  the  foe. 
Or  you  may  by  some  spiteful  man  or  other 

Be  from  the  wall  or  some  high  tower  thrown. 
For  Hector's  sake,  that  killed  has  his  brother, 
Or  father,  or  his  son  before  the  town. 
705  For  many  of  the  Greeks  has  Hector  slain. 
He  went  not  to  the  battle  bashfully. 
For  which  the  Trojans  now  are  in  great  pain. 

And  I  your  loving  wife  especially. 
0  that  yon  thus  ahould  in  the  dust  be  laid. 
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710       And  not  give  me  700;  hand  before  yoa  died, 
Without  a  word  upon  your  death-bed  said 

For  me  to  think  oa.     Ilien  the  women  m^'^ 
And  Hecuba  began.     Hector,  said  she. 

Of  all  my  bods  to  me  70U  were  most  dear. 
715  And  when  arrived  was  your  destiny. 

You  by  the  Gods,  though  dead,  beloved  wer& 
My  other  sons,  when  any  taken  by 

Achilles  were,  beyond  sea  carried  were 
And  sold,  and  made  to  suffer  slavery 
720      At  Samos,  Imbroe,  Lemnos,  or  elsewhere  j 
But  when  of  life  he  had  deprived  you. 

Because  his  friend,  Patroclus,  you  had  slain. 
About  his  monument  he  oft  you  drew. 

Though  that  could  not  bring  him  to  life  sgsin. 
725  But  now  he  sent  it  to  me  has  again. 

As  fresh  and  as  well  colour'd  as  if  by 
Apollo's  gentle  shafts  he  had  been  slain. 

This  said,  again  the  people  sob  and  sigh. 
Then  Helen  took  her  turn,     Hector,  said  she, 
730       Whom  best  I  lov'd  of  all  my  brother-laws, 
For  you  were  so,  since  Paris  married  me, 

Though  when  I  married  him  accnrs'd  I  wa^ 
Now  twenty  years  'tis  since  I  came  to  Troy, 

And  never  did  an  ill  word  from  you  bear ; 
735  And  when  your  kindred  of  me  ill  (Ud  say. 

You  took  my  part,  and  made  them  to  forbesr. 
Since  you  are  gone  my  joy  is  at  an  end. 

And  in  your  death  I  moon  my  own  estate, 
That  now  amongst  the  Trojans  have  no  friend, 
740       Who  hate  me  as  the  author  of  their  fate. 

This,  said  with  tears,  provok'd  the  people's  pi^; 

But  Priam  then  unto  them  spake,  and  said  : 
Go  Trojans  now  and  fetch  wood  to  the  city  ; 

You  need  not  of  the  Argives  be  afraid. 
745  Achilles,  when  I  parted  from  his  tent. 

Eleven  days  allow'd  my  son  t'  inter 
And  fetch  down  wood  without  impediment ; 

So  long  the  Aleves  should  from  fight  forbear. 
This  said,  to  th' bills  with  oxen,  and  with  wains, 
750       And  mules  they  went,  and  busy  were  about 
This  work  nine  days  together  and  took  pains. 

Upon  the  tenth  the  body  was  brought  out. 
And  on  the  top  of  the  great  wood-pile  laid, 

And  fire  put  to't ;  and  all  day  long  it  burned, 
755  And  aU  the  night.     When  morning  was  display 'd, 

Again  llie  Trojans  to  the  pile  reiurned. 
And  th' embers  wilh  black  wine  eitinguiBbed, 

Uis  bones  then  by  his  brothers  and  bis  kin, 
Were  from  the  ground  together  gathered. 
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760      And  by  them  to  an  um  of  gold  laid  in. 
TTie  um,  with  purple  robes  then  cover'd  over, 

Into  a  grave,  which  soon  was  made,  they  lidd. 
He  grave  with  many  and  great  stones  they  cover. 
And  last  of  all,  because  they  were  afraid, 
765  Before  tbeir  work  were  done  the  Greeks  would  come. 
They  sent  out  scouts  on  ev'ry  side  to  spy. 
And  o'er  his  grave,  in  haete,  they  raise  a  tomb. 
This  done,  away  they  went,  and  by-and-bye 
To  Friam's  house  they  came  again,  and  there 
770       He  made  a  splendid  supper  for  them  all. 

Hien  home  they  went,  well  pleased  with  their  cheer. 
Thus  ended  noble  Hector'a  funeraL 
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LIB.  I. 

Tell  ine,  O  Muse,  tb'  adventures  of  the  ram 

That  having  Bat^'d  the  sacred  town  of  Tioj, 
WanderM  so  long  at  sea ;  what  coarse  he  ran 

By  winds  and  tempests  driven  from  his  way; 
5  That  saw  the  cities,  and  the  fashions  knew 

Of  many  mea,  but  suffer'd  grievous  pun 
To  Bave  his  own  life,  and  bring  home  his  crew ; 

Though  for  his  crew,  all  he  could  do  was  vun, 
ITiey  lost  themselves  by  their  own  insolence^ 
10      Feeding,  like  foob,  on  the  Sun's  sacred  kine ; 
Which  did  the  splendid  deity  incense 

To  their  dire  fate.     Begin,  O  Muse  divine. 
The  Greeks  from  Troy  were  all  returned  home, 

All  that  the  war  and  winds  bad  spar'd,  except 
15  The  discontent  Ulysses  only ;  whom 

In  hollow  caves  the  nymph  Calypso  kept. 
But  when  the  years  and  days  were  come  about, 

Wherein  was  woven  his  return  by  fate 
To  Ithaca  (but  neither  there  without 
iO       Great  pain),  the  Gods  then  pitied  bis  estate, 
AH  saving  Neptune  ;  who  did  never  cease 

To  hinder  him  from  reaching  his  own  shore. 
And  persecute  him  still  upon  tii%  seas 

Till  he  got  home,  then  troubled  him  no  more. 
\5  Keptune  was  now  far  off  in  Black -moor  land; 

The  BUtek-moors  are  the  utmost  of  mankind. 
As  far  as  east  and  west  asunder  stand, 

So  far  the  Black-moors'  borders  are  disjoin'd. 
Invited  there  to  feast  on  ram  and  bull, 
10      TbcK  sat  he  merry.    TTi'  other  Gods  were  then 
Met  on  Olympus  in  a  synod  full. 

In  th'  house  of  Jove,  father  of  Gods  and  men. 
And  first  spake  Jove,  whose  thoughts  were  now  upon 

.^istus'  death,  which  he  but  then  first  knew, 
5  By  th'  hand  of  Agamemnon's  valiant  son, 

Wbo  to  revenge  his  father's  blood  him  slew. 
Ha !  how  dare  mortals  tax  the  Gods,  and  say. 

Their  harms  do  all  proceed  from  our  decree. 
And  by  our  setting ;  wheQ  by  their  crimes  they 

VOL.  X.  X 
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LIB.  I.  ^      Against  our  wills  make  their  own  destinj  ? 

^ , *  As  now  .^Igistns  did  Atrides  kill 

Pdias  adTiMth  Newly  come  home,  and  married  his  wife ; 

Trlemwdnu,  &c.  Although  he  knew  it  was  against  my  will. 

And  that  it  would  cost  him  one  day  his  life. 
45  Sent  we  not  Hermes  to  him  to  forbid 

The  murder,  and  the  marriage  of  the  wife ; 
And  tell  him  if  the  contrary  he  did 

Orestes  should  revenge  it  on  his  life  ? 
All  this  said  Hermes,  as  we  bade  him.    But 
50      .^^stus,  for  all  this,  was  not  afraid 
His  lust  in  execution  to  put. 

And  therefore  now  has  dearly  for  it  paid. 
Then  Pallas  moved  on  UlyBses'  part, 

And  said,  O  Father  Jove,  the  king  of  kings, 
56  .£gistus'  fate  was  fit  for  his  desert, 

So  let  them  perish  all  that  do  such  things. 
'Tis  for  Ulysses  that  I  live  in  pain. 

Poor  man,  long  absent  from  his  friends,  forion, 
In  a  small  isle,  the  centre  of  the  main  ; 
GO      Kept  from  his  home,  doth  nought  but  grieveand  moon' 
The  isle  is  beautified  with  goodly  trees. 

And  in  it  dwells  a  nymph.     Her  father's  name 
Atlas,  that  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean  sees, 
And  beareth  up  the  pillars  of  the  same, 
65  And  heaven  and  earth  to  boot.     His  daughter  'tis 
That  with  fair  words  and  gentle  courtesy 
Detains  Ulysses.     And  her  meaning  is 
For  ever  there  to  have  his  company. 
Wliilst  he,  alas !  e'en  dies  for  very  grief. 
70      To  see  the  smoke  of  Ithaca  he  wishes, 

And  would  take  that  for  some,  though  small  relief. 
And  yet  you  are  not  mov'd.     Were  not  Uljsses 
His  sacrifices  on  the  Trojan  shore 

Both  free  and  bountiful  ?     They  were,  you  know: 
75  In  th'  Argive  camp,  I  dare  say,  no  man's  more. 

Why,  therefore,  Father,  should  you  hate  him  so  ? 
To  her  the  mighty  Jove  made  this  reply. 

Child,  what  a  word  is  this  that  you  let  fall  ? 
Do  I  neglect  Ulysses,  or  do  I 
80       Ulysses  hate,  that  amongst  mortals  all 
For  wisdom  and  for  piety  excels  ? 

Neptune,  that  backs  and  shakes  the  earth,  'tis  he 
Whose  breast  with  anger  and  revenge  still  swdls 
Against  him,  for  his  son's  calami^, 
85  The  godlike  Polypheme,  Cyclops  the  great. 
Whom  on  Thoosa,  Phorcys'  daughter  l^ave, 
Neptune  the  king  of  waters  did  beget, 

Embracing  her  within  a  hollow  cave ; 
And  him  Ulysses  has  depriv'd  of  sight. 
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10      For  which,  though  Neptune  do  not  him  destroy, 
He  crosses  him  with  dangers  daj  end  night, 

And  drives  him  up  and  down  ont  of  his  way. 
But  well,  let  ub  that  are  assembled  now 

Bethink  us  how  to  bring  him  home.     'Tis  odds 
tS  'Twill  cool  bis  rage.     He  has  not  strength  enongh 

T*  oppose  the  power  of  all  the  other  Gods. 
Then  Pallas  sud,  O  Jove,  of  kings  the  king, 

Since  ^e  blest  Grods  have  thought  good,  and  decreed 
Ulysses  to  his  native  soil  to  bring, 
K)      Let's  Hermes  send  unto  the  nymph  nith  speed, 
In  tfa'  isle  Ogygia,  to  let  her  know 

Our  sentence,  that  she  may  the  same  obey. 
And  I  to  Ithaca  meanwhile  will  go. 

And  cause  his  son  to  call  without  delay 
>5  The  common  council ;  and  to  make  him  bold, 

To  warn  his  mother's  suitors  to  be  gone, 
And  feast  no  longer  on  his  herd  and  fold, 

As  they  before  had  insolently  done. 

To  Sparta  too  Pll  send  him,  and  to  Pyle 

0       T  inquire  about  his  father's  navigation. 

That  in  the  world,  by  travel  for  a  while. 

He  may  acquire  a  greater  reputation. 
This  said,  upon  her  feet  her  shoes  she  binds, 

Ambrosian  golden  shoes,  that  do  her  bear 
■S  On  land  and  water  swiftly  as  the  winds, 

And  takes  in  bond  her  brazen-headed  spear  t 
A  heavy,  massy,  and  strong  spear,  the  same 

Wherewith,  when  angry,  she  the  armed  bands 
Of  mighty  men  of  war  does  easly  tame. 
!0       lliat  was  the  spear  she  carried  in  her  hands. 
Then  from  the  high  Ol3'mpu3  leapt  she  down 

T  Ulysses'  house,  and  stood  in  the  hall-door 
r  th'  stupe  of  Mentes,  that  possess'd  the  crown 

C  th'  Tapliian  people,  whom  he  reigned  o'er. 
iS  And  thence  beheld  the  suitors  in  the  court. 

Sitting  npon  the  hides  of  beeves,  which  they 
Hemselves  bad  kill'd,  and,  wanting  other  sport. 

Flaying  at  chess  they  pass'd  their  time  away. 
Meanwhile  their  officers  and  serving-men 
10       Were  busy  mingling  water  with  the  wine. 
Others  the  meat  divide,  others  make  clean. 

Set  up  and  rub  the  tables  till  they  shine. 
Telemachns  now  with  the  suitors  sat, 

Fancyiag,  in  case  his  father  should  appear, 
\5  Brought  home  by  the  Gods  or  by  some  lucky  fate. 

How  then  these  knaves  would  slink  away  for  fear ; 
And  be  again  recover  bis  estate, 

And  in  his  own  land  rule  without  a  peer. 
He  was  the  first  that  spied  the  Goddem,  and 
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LIB.  I.         1^      "^^Q  presently  he  hasf  ned  to  the  door ; 

^^- — , '  Receives  her  Bpeiir  and  takes  her  by  the  hand, 

PaiiM  adTiaeth  And  both  go  in,  she  after,  he  benwe. 

Teieii>Mhiis.*e.  you  shall,  said  he,  stranger  be  weloome  here : 

But  first  let's  sup,  and  afterwards  well  find 
145  Sufficient  time  both  for  me  to  inquire, 

And  you  to  tell  your  business  and  your  mind. 
When  they  were  come  into  the  stat^  hall^ 
Her  spear  within  a  case  he  sets  upright, 
T*  a  pillar,  in  which  case  the  spears  were  all 
160      His  father  left  behind  going  to  fight. 
Then  led  her  to  a  chair  which  stood  upon 

A  dainty  carpet  curiously  wrought. 
And  put  t'  her  feet  a  stool  to  rest  upon. 

And  for  himself  a  handsome  stool  he  brought : 
155  Then  did  a  maid,  in  a  fine  golden  ewer, 

Bring  water  for  their  hands,  and  pours  it  on 
Over  a  bason  large  of  silver  pure. 

And  set  a  table  to  them,  for  both  one: 
From  others'  seats  remoter  than  to  fear 
160      Their  rudeness  might  ofiend  her,  or  that  they 
Might  peradventure  listening  overhear 
What  he  and  she  did  of  Ulysses  say. 
Another  sets  on  bread  and  other  things 
To  eat,  such  as  in  her  charge  were  at  home. 
165  But  flesh  of  many  sorts  the  carver  brings. 
And  the  cup-bearers  often  go  and  come. 
Then  came  the  suitors  in,  and  took  their  places 

All  in  a  row.     To  each  a  table  stands. 
And  golden  bowl,  one  way  look  all  their  faces, 
170       The  waiters  bring  in  water  for  their  hands. 
The  maids  in  baskets  bring  both  bread  and  meat. 

On  which  they  lay  their  hands  with  great  good  wiU» 
And  heartily  and  hastily  they  eat. 

And  to  the  brim  their  cups  the  servants  fill. 
175  When  they  of  hunger  had  pluck*d  out  the  sting, 
The  lusty  suitors*  thoughts  converted  were 
To  dancing,  and  to  hear  the  minstrel  sing. 

Sports  these  are  consecrated  to  good  cheer. 
To  Phemius,  the  minstrel,  that  was  by, 
180       Unwillingly,  forc'd  by  th'  unruly  throng. 
They  brought  a  cittern,  and  he  presently 
Began  to  play,  and  then  to  sing  a  song. 
But  to  the  Goddess  Pallas,  in  her  ear 
Telemachus  began  to  speak  his  mind, 
185  Not  being  willing  any  else  should  hear. 

£xcuse  me,  friend,  that  I  say  what  I  find. 
You  see  the  care  of  these  men  what  it  is, 

Singing  and  dancing.     And  no  wonder,  since 
That  which  they  spend  is  not  their  own,  but  his 


X)       Whose  bones  lie  somewhere  naked  far  from  hence, 
Unbnried,  it  may  be,  on  the  ground. 

There  rotting  as  he  lies  i'  th'  dew  and  rain ; 
Or  else  at  sea,  perhaps,  if  he  be  drown'd. 

The  waves  his  bodj  roll  upon  the  main. 
)5  If  him  at  home  the  best  of  them  should  meet 

Safelj  arriv'd  in  Ithaca,  he  would 
Much  rather  wish,  I  think,  for  nimble  feet, 

Tlian  to  be  rich  in  garment  or  in  gold. 

But,  oh  t  he's  dead,  and  of  some  cruel  death  ; 

X)      And  though  some  tell  us  he  is  coming  home, 

'TIS  comfortless,  for  he's  bereav'd  of  breath. 

To  Ithaca  I  ne'er  shall  see  him  come. 
But  let  this  pass,  and  tell  me  truly  now 

Your  own,  your  father's,  and  your  country's  name. 
)5  And  further,  I  desire  you'll  let  me  know. 

Whence  are  the  mariners  that  with  you  came 
Unto  this  town?  and  tell  me  this  likewise, 

Where  rideth  the  good  ship  that  brought  you  to't ; 
For  verily  I  can  no  way  devise 
10       How  you  should  come  on  horseback  or  on  footT 
And  tell  me,  were  you  never  here  before. 

Nor  saw  my  father  whibt  he  here  abode  ? 
For  strangers  came  to  visit  him  good  store, 

As  having  much  convers'd  with  men  abroad. 
15  ru  clearly  speak,  said  Pallas,  t'  every  thing. 

Hy  fa^er  was  Anchialus,  and  I 
Uestes,  my  city  TaphoB,  and  I  king ; 

My  people  to  the  oar  themselves  apply. 
At  present  bound  I  am  to  Temisa 
K)       For  brass ;  and  iron  I  carry  with  me  thither. 
Under  Mount  Neioo,  not  near  Ithaca, 

My  ship  at  Reithrus  rideth  safe  from  weather. 
As  for  your  father,  we  were  mutual  guests 

(Ask  the  old  lord  Laertes)  from  our  youth. 
iS  With  one  old  maid  alone  his  meat  to  drees, 

He  lives  at's  country  house,  bell  tell  you  truth, 
lliere  creeps  he  in  his  vineyard  up  and  down. 

And  I  came  hither  now,  'cause  I  was  told 
By  some,  his  son  Ulysses  was  in  town. 
10       But  'tis  not  so.     'Hie  O^ds  do  him  withhold 
IVom  his  dear  wife,  and  native  country  still 

Within  an  island,  where  the  savage  men 
By  force  detain  him  much  against  his  will : 

But  aU  in  vain,  he  shall  return  again. 
15  For  I  presage,  and  come  it  shall  to  pass, 

Hiat  am  no  prophet,  nor  birds  understand ; 
Though  he  were  tied  there  with  chains  of  brass. 

He  shall  get  loose  and  see  his  native  land. 
Bat  ny,  are  ywi  indeed,  that  are  so  grown, 
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LIB.  I*        2^      His  son?    Your  heads  and  ^«8 ■!« like» I maik, 

>* — , '  For  we  were  well  to  one  another  known ; 

p^nu  BdwiatHh  Bot  'twas  before  he  did  for  Troj  emlmk 

TtAemachuM,  kc  -^j^h  ^}^^  pnnces  of  the  Argive  yooth ; 

But  never  saw  him  since.    That  Fm  his  son, 
245  Said  he,  mj  mother  says.    Bnt  who  in  tmdi 

Knoweth  who  'twas  that  got  him?  Itfaink  none. 
If  I  might  choose  my  father,  I  wonld  be 

His  son  that  groweth  old  on's  own  estate. 
But  whom  they  tell  me  is  my  fifUher,  he 
250       Of  all  men  is  the  most  unfortunate. 

Then  said  the  Goddess,  How8oe*er  that  be, 

The  Gods  will  never  nameless  leave  yoor  kind, 
That  are  the  son  of  fair  Penelope, 

And  so  well  fram'd  in  body  and  in  mind. 
255  But  say,  What  feast  is  this,  and  who  these  be? 

You  have  no  cause  to  feast.     Their  conversstioo 
Pleases  me  not.     'Tis  rude,  unmannerly. 

What !  is't  a  wedding,  or  is't  a  collation  ? 
Friend,  since  you  ask,  said  he,  take  the  whole  stofj- 
260       This  house  was  rich,  my  father  being  here. 
But  th'  unkind  Crods  have  taken  hence  that  ^ory : 

For  where  he  is,  a  word  we  cannot  hear. 
Less  had  I  griev'd,  if  he  his  life  had  lost 
With  other  Argive  lords  under  Troy  wall, 
265  Or,  the  war  done,  'mongst  those  that  love  him  most 
Then  had  he  had  a  noble  funeral. 
At  which  th'  Achaean  princes  would  have  been. 

And  the  honour  bad  redounded  to  his  son. 
But  now,  alas !  devoured  by  harpies  keen, 
270       Unheard-of  and  unask'd-for  he  is  gone. 
Leaving  me  here  behind  to  sigh  and  groan. 

Besides,  the  GUxls  have  giv'n  me  other  care, 
Bitter  enough.     'Tis  not  for  him  alone 

My  heart  is  rent.     There  other  mischiefs  are. 
275  How  many  lords  within  these  isles  do  sway! 
Same,  Dulichiiun,  Ithaca,  and  Zant ; 
So  many  suitors  duly  every  day 

For  marriage  with  my  mother  the  house  haunt 
Whilst  she  can  none  put  off,  and  will  none  many, 
280       They  spend  my  com  and  wine,  and  cattle  kill, 
And  eating  here  and  drinking  still  they  tany. 

And  me  perhf^s  at  last  they  murder  wilL 
Then  Pallas  said,  Is't  so  ?     'Tis  time  indeed 
Your  father  hither  were  come  back  again, 
285  Having  so  long  been  absent  hence,  with  speed 
To  lay  his  hands  upon  these  shameless  men. 
Oh !  that  just  now  within  the  gates  he  stood 
Of  th'  outer  court,  I  would  desire  no  more, 
Arm'd  with  two  spears,  buckler,  and  helmet  good, 


Such  now,  u  I  Lava  soen  UJm  lii/relofurc. 
Vttim  Ejthjri  lie  wok  our  house  in'e  way, 

Wbera  first  I  aaw  liiiu  inerry  liriukiiig  wine. 
For  hi!  liHil  been  with  Ilua,  him  to  firny 

To  give  liim  fur  his  sliofls  a  tn<.M)icino, 
I  Wherewith  to  make  them  nil  tliey  wound  to  kilL 

But  Iw  refus'd,  ftortiig  the  powers  above. 
Anil  'twas  my  fatlier  gave't  him  lor  good  will ; 

For  why,  he  did  him  very  dearly  love. 
If,  such  as  then,  Ulysses  should  appear 

Amongst  tlic  suitors  now,  short  liv'd  I  trow 
They'd  be,  and  have  but  bitter  wedding  theer. 

But  when  ho  shall  come  home,  Gods  only  know. 
Or  whether  you  shall  see  him  any  more. 

Ueocwhilo  consider  by  what  means  you  may 
!  Ctot  the  unruly  suitors  out  of  door. 

That  so  oppress  you,  and  your  house  annoy. 
And  firat  obeerve  what  I  shall  you  advise. 

CouToke  the  people  to  the  market-placo ; 
Protest  the  Gods  ngiunst  their  injuries, 
310       And  let  the  whole  assembly  know  your  case- 
Say,  if  they  needs  will  wed  her.  lot  her  go 

Bock  to  her  father,  who  the  match  sliould  make, 
And  offer  for  her  what  is  fit ;  ojid  so 

Which  of  them  she  likes  best,  him  let  her  take. 
315  And  for  yourself,  I  think  it  ytiur  best  way, 

In  a  gtMMl  bark  of  twenty  oars  abroad 
T'  iminiro  what  men  can  of  your  father  say. 

Or  what  some  lucky  sign  from  Jove  may  bode. 
Go  first  to  Fyle,  inquire  of  Nestor  ;  llicn 
3S0       To  Sparta.     Ask  of  Mcnelaus,  whom 
Of  all  which  had  at  Troy  commanded  men 

The  Gods  i'  Aehaia  brought  the  lateat  home. 
If  of  his  safely  and  return  you  hear. 

How  much  soever  they  waste  your  estate, 
335  Endure  their  riot  yet  another  year. 

If  dead,  come  tuick,  and  fairly  celebrate 
llis  rites,  and  give  your  mother  whom  she  will 

For  husband,     llien  bethink  you,  how  you  may 
By  open  force,  or  howsoever  kill 
330       These  shamelesa  suitors  that  your  means  destroy. 
Be  fool'd  no  more.     You're  now  at  man's  estate. 

Xpstiu  slew  Orestes'  father.     He 
/Egistus  slew.     Willi  dues  nut  tliis  relat« 

Witli  honour  to  Orestes'  memory  ? 


!  And  vou,  my  friend,  you  are  a  goodly  n 
Take  heart.    Gain  honour.     I  must  c 


egoue  i 


c  think  wliat'a  to  bo  done. 


Your  counsel,  said  Telemachus,  is  aodi 
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LIB.  I*  340      As  miglit  become  a  father  to  lus  aon. 

' r-^^  m  not  forget  it.     Though  your  haste  be  mndif 

FkiUs  adTiMth  Stay  yet  awhile ;  be  not  so  qnicUy  gone. 

Tela»«chQs,A«.  yf^^^  ^^  ^^  f^  ^^  ^^  ^  merrily ; 

And  with  you  a  fair  present  from  me  take, 
345  Whereby  to  keep  me  in  your  memory ; 

Such  as  kind  friends  to  one  another  make. 
Then  said  the  Groddess,  Now  I  cannot  stay. 

As  for  your  present  I  will  not  deny  it, 
But  take  it  at  my  coming  back  this  way, 
350      How  much  soe'er  you  mean  t*  oblige  me  by  it 
This  said,  she  mounted  from  him  to  the  sky 

In  likeness  of  an  eagle,  to  his  wonder. 
Who  thought  it  was  some  Grod,  and  grew  thereby 

Bolder,  and  on  his  father  more  did  ponder. 
355  And  straightway  to  the  suitors  went,  who  were 

Now  come  again  into  the  house,  and  seated, 
A  song  which  Phemius  then  sung  to  hear, 

Containing  how  the  Grecians  retreated 
Unfortunately  from  the  Trojan  shore 
360      By  Pallas'  doings,  whom  they  had  offended. 
Penelope  that  heard  it,  and  was  more 

Concerned  than  they  all,  straightway  descended. 
She  ent'red  not,  but  in  the  door  did  stand, 

Veil'd  with  a  scarf  which  on  her  head  die  wore, 
365  Having  a  waiting-woman  on  each  hand ; 

And  to  the  singer  thus  said,  weeping  sore : 
Phemius,  y'  have  better  songs,  why  sing  you  then 

This  sad  one  ?  Fitter  'twere  the  deeds  to  tell 
Of  mighty  Gods,  and  mighty  deeds  of  men, 
370      Which  sure  would  please  the  company  as  well 
Sing  one  of  those,  and  let  them  hear  and  drink ; 

Give  over  this.     You  touch  my  interest, 
And  wound  my  heart  in  forcing  me  to  think 

Upon  my  husband,  of  all  Greeks  the  best 
375  Then  said  Telemachus,  Grood  mother,  why 

Should  not  the  singer  choose  what  song  to  sing, 
Whose  part  it  is  to  please  the  company  ? 

It  is  not  he  that  does  the  evil  bring. 
'Tis  none  of  Phemius'  fault,  but  th'  act  of  Jove^ 
380      Who  deals  to  all  men  all  things  as  he  please. 
Should  he  not  sing  the  songs  that  men  most  love, 

The  new'st  ?  The  Greeks'  sad  passage  o'er  the  sess  ? 
Be  patient,  many  more  besides  Ulysses, 

Come  short  from  Troy  by  one  fate  or  another, 
385  Nor  are  you  the  only  wife  her  husband  misses. 

Many  men  else  are  lost.     Therefore,  good  mother, 
Go  to  your  work  again  above,  and  see 

Your  maids  do  theirs,  leave  censuring  of  songs 
Unto  us  men,  and  specially  to  me, 
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0      To  whom  the  greatest  power  here  belonga. 
Then  to  her  chamber  up  she  went  again, 

With  her  two  maids,  and  there  b^an  to  weep,  | 

Being  for  her  dear  husband  in  great  pain. 

And  wept  till  Pallaa  doa'd  her  ej'es  with  sleep. 
5  Meanwhile  the  suitors  into  clusters  ran, 

And  one  t'  another  his  thoughts  uttered 
With  noise  enough.     But  there  was  not  a  man 

That  did  not  wish  to  have  her  in  his  hed. 
Then  to  them  spake  Telemachus :  D'ye  hear, 
O      Froud  suitors  of  my  mother,  let's,  I  pray, 
Give  ear  unto  the  singer,  and  forbear 

Glamom:.     To>morrow  is  the  council  day. 
There  I  ahali  warn  you  publicly,  no  more 

To  haunt  my  house,  but  each  man  home  to  go, 
i5  And  there  to  feast  by  turns  on  your  own  store ; 

And  if  you  be  not  willing  to  do  so. 
But  yonr  own  means  to  spare,  shall  think  it  best 

To  feast  yonrselyes  on  one  man's  substance  all. 
And  ruin  his  estate,  go  on  and  feast, 
.0       While  I  upon  the  Gods  for  vengeance  call. 
0  that  the  mighty  Jove  would  so  ordain, 

That  all  men's  actions  might  be  repud 
As  they  deserve !     Then  ahoald  you  all  be  slain 

Within  my  doors.     Af^  he  this  had  said, 
15  The  suitors  bit  their  lips,  and  silent  mused 

At  the  strange  boldness  of  Telemachus, 
And  at  the  language  which  the  young  man  used, 

To  which  none  answer'd  but  Andnous. 
The  Gods,  quoth  he,  have  taught  you  a  high  strain 
iO       Of  language,  and  undaunted  oratory ; 

But  if  their  meaning  were  that  you  should  reign 

Here,  o'er  us  all,  I  should  be  very  sorry. 
Telemachus  replied,  Think  what  you  will ; 

If  Jove  consent,  why  should  not  I  be  king  ? 
!5  What  harm  is  it  with  wealth  my  house  to  fill, 

Besides  the  honour  it  will  with  it  bring  ? 
In  Ithaca  there  many  princes  be, 

YouTl  say,  would  be  as  glad  to  rule  as  I. 
No  matter,  whosoe'er  be  king,  not  be, 
to       But  I  am  king  in  my  own  family. 

Who,  said  Eurymachus,  shall  have  the  hap 

To  reign  in  Ithaca  is  hard  to  guess. 
It  lies  yet  folded  up  within  Jove's  lap. 

None  shall,  Telemachus,  you  dispossess 
IS  Of  house,  or  land,  or  goods,  by  violence, 

Aa  long  as  there  in  Ithaca  be  men. 
But  tell  me  who  that  was,  that  now  went  hence ; 

Where  he  was  bom,  and  where  he  dwells,  and  then 
His  errand,  whether  business  of  his  own. 
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440      Or  some  news  irom  UljBsea,  brou^  perdumoe^ 
And  went  so  soon  away,  i*  avoid  bdng  known? 

He  was  no  mean  man  by  his  coontenanoe. 
Then  said  Telemachns,  Mj  Other's  dead. 
We  never  shall  again  see  cme  another; 
446  With  messengers  I  trouble  not  mj  head. 

Nor  soothsayers,  that  do  but  soothe  my  modier. 
The  man  my  father's  old  acquaintance  was, 

Mentes  Anchialides,  and  his  town 
Taphos,  and  he  thereof  the  ruling  has ; 
460      His  people  for  their  trade  by  sea  wdl  known. 
Thus  said  he,  though  he  doubted  not  at  aU 

But  'twas  some  God.  Meanwhile  the  suitors  sttying 
For  th'  evening's  coming  on,  to  dancing  fall, 
Or  listen  to  the  mins^^'s  song  and  playing. 
466  The  evening  came,  the  suitors  went  away; 
Telemachus  went  also  to  his  bed. 
In  a  warm  stately  chamber,  where  he  lay 

Ranging  the  many  cares  he  had  in's  head ; 
Euryclea  a  torch  before  him  bore, 
460      Daughter  of  Ops,  now  old,  but  at  the  time 
Laertes  did  her  purchase,  herotofore. 

For  twenty  oxen,  she  was  in  her  prime. 
He  honour'd  her  as  if  she'd  been  his  wife. 
But  from  her  bed  perpetually  forbore, 
465  T*  avoid  suspicion,  and  domestic  strife. 

She'd  nurs'd  Telemachus,  and  lov'd  him  more 
Than  did  the  other  maids,  and  now  she  stands 

To  light  him.     He  unlocks  the  door,  goes  in, 
Takes  off  his  coat,  puts  it  into  her  hands, 
470       She  foldeth,  brusheth,  hangs  it  on  a  pin. 
Then  forth  she  went,  and  by  a  silver  ring 

Pulls  to  the  door.     And  there  all  night  he  lay 
Bememb'ring  Pallas'  words,  and  pondering 
Upon  the  business  of  the  following  day. 
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Soon  as  the  rosy  morning  did  appear, 
Telemachus  himself  array'd  and  shod. 

Puts  on  his  sword,  and  takes  in  hand  his  spear 
And  out  he  went  appearing  like  a  God. 
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5  And  sunlight  imto  the  criers  gave  command,  jjb.  n. 

To  call  the  people  to  the  public  place. , 

The  people  met.     And  then  with  epear  in  hand  Pjle  >?  >^U 

He  to  them  takes  hia  way  ;  and  followed  waa  "Tt^^Z^lI!" 

By  two  white  d(^.     Then  takes  his  father's  throne  ;    "™"™*™^ 
10       His  eldera  gave  him  way ;  all  on  him  gaze. 
For  why ;  the  Goddess  Pallas  of  her  own 

Had  set  authority  upon  his  face. 
The  first  that  spake  was  old  .^gyptius, 

Stooping  with  age,  of  great  experience : 
15  One  son  of  his,  whose  name  was  Antiphus, 

Went  to  the  si^e  of  Troy,  but  coming  thence 
He  died  in  the  savage  Cyclops'  jaws, 

When  with  Ulysses  he  was  in  his  den  : 
Euronymns  one  of  the  suitors  was, 
20      The  othere  with  their  father  dwelled  then. 
But  still  he  grieved  was  for  Antiphus. 

The  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  weeping  he 
Rose  up  and  said  unto  th'  assembly  thus : 

Ye  men  of  Ithaca,  I  pray  hear  me ; 
25  Since  we  to  Troy  Ulysses  sent  with  ships, 

We  ne'er  convoked  were  to  Parliament, 
What  need  have  young  or  oU  men  of  our  lipe  ? 

And  who  is  he  that  now  doth  us  convent  ? 
Has  he  informed  been  of  some  invasion, 
30       And  unto  us  the  same  would  first  report  ? 
Or  on  some  other  public  great  occasion 

Would  give  us  counsel  ?    The  Gods  bless  him  for*!. 
Telemachus  then  presently  upstands. 

Though  well  contented  with  his  father's  praise. 
35  The  crier  puts  the  sceptre  in  his  hands. 

And  to  .dlgyptius  first  he  speaks,  and  says. 
Here  am  I,  that  the  people  have  convok'd. 

Nor  do  I  any  newa  or  counsel  bring, 
But  by  my  private  sufferings  am  provok'd ; 
40       Which  here  I  offer  t'  your  considering. 
Is  it  not  grief  enough,  my  father's  loss, 

That  ruled  like  a  father  to  us  all, 
But  that  I  must  yet  bear  a  greater  cross, 

To  see  his  house  to  utter  ruin  fall  ? 
45  Hy  mother's  house  the  suitors  daily  fill. 

And  of  the  best  of  you  they  children  are. 
She  wedded  niust  be  with  her  father's  will. 

But  to  her  father  go  they  do  not  dare. 
But  in  my  bouse  continually  they  stay, 
fiO       And  sacrifice  my  beeves,  and  goats,  and  sheep. 
My  wine  exhaust,  and  much  they  cast  away. 

For  why,  Ulysses  lost  is  on  the  deep, 
And  I  rayeelf  unable  to  defend. 

Bat  sh^  I  so  be  still,  or  once  bo  able 
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LIB.  II.  ^^  ^0  bring  upon  these  men  mgost  their  end, 

^ , '  Whose  injuries  no  more  are  t<dermble  ? 

TflltiMebiu  Take  it  to  heart.     Think  how  'twill  taken  be 

B'^^^Jf^^  By  other  states.    Fear  from  the  Gods  some  diange^ 

to  Fjrie,  &Be,  j^^  ^^  ^^  pleased  with  sach  iniquity, 

60      And  may  in  closer  order  make  yon  rai^je. 
By  Jove  I  you  acyure,  and  Themis^  who 

Convokes  assemblies,  and  revokes  again, 
Forbear  these  evil  deeds  yourselves  to  do, 

And  of  your  sons  the  liberty  restrain. 
65  Leave  me  to  suffer  misery  alone. 

Hurt  none  but  me.     Unless  my  father  have 
In  hatred  of  you  some  great  evil  done, 

And  for  revenge  these  men  such  power  you  gave. 
But  better  'twere  for  me,  that  you  Uian  they 
70       Should  spend  my  treasure  and  my  comings  in. 
For  if  among  so  many  men  it  lay, 

B^ging  I  might  from  them  the  value  win. 
But  for  my  case  no  help  can  now  be  found. 

So  said  Telemachus  in  choler  high, 
76  And  from  him  threw  the  sceptre  to  the  ground. 

Nor  could  forbear  to  let  fall  tears  and  sigh. 
The  people  pitied  him,  but  silent  sat ; 

None  but  Antinous  durst  answer  make. 
Telemachus,  said  he,  too  passionate 
80      You  are,  and  too  much  liberty  you  take. 
The  people's  hatred  you  would  very  fain 

Draw  to  the  suitors,  and  procure  them  shame. 
But  from  your  mother  cometh  all  your  pain ; 

And  therefore  her,  not  us,  you  ought  to  blame. 
85  Three  years  are  gone  and  past,  the  fourth  is  this, 

Since  she  her  suitors  baffled  has  with  art. 
Putting  each  one  in  hopes  by  messages, 

And  promises  that  he  had  gain'd  her  heart 
Moreover,  setting  up  a  beam  to  weave, 
90       Suitors,  said  she,  since  dead  Ulysses  is. 
Stay  yet  a  little  while,  and  give  me  leave 

To  make  an  end  but  of  one  business. 
I  must  for  old  Laertes  make  a  cloth. 

Which  in  his  sepulchre  he  is  to  wear. 
95  T*  offend  the  wives  of  Greece  I  should  be  loth ; 

For  to  accuse  me  they  will  not  forbear, 
But  say  I  very  hasty  was  to  wed. 

If  I  go  hence  and  not  provide  a  shroud 
Wherein  Laertes  may  be  buried 
100      Out  of  such  wealth,  that  might  have  been  allow'd. 
Her  suitors  all  were  well  content.     And  then 

All  day  she  wove,  but  ere  she  went  to  bed, 
What  she  had  wov'n,  she  ravell'd  out  again. 

Three  years  her  suitors  thus  she  frustrated, 
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105  Jo  the  fourth  year  her  woman  her  betrayed,  UB.  II. 

And  in  we  came,  whilst  she  the  web  undid,  ^ . ^ 

And  then  to  end  it  she  could  not  avoid,  Tdemachiu 

Since  now  her  purpose  could  no  more  be  hid.  8o«  ^f*^^ 

To  your  complaint  the  suitors  answer  thus ;  J  «*     • 

110      Take  notice  of  it,  you  and  all  the  rest : 
Send  back  your  mother  to  Icarius, 

There  let  her  marry  whom  they  both  think  best. 
But  if  she  think  to  vex  us  longer  yet, 

Caring  for  nothing  but  for  Pallas'  gifts, 
116  To  have  the  reputation  for  wit. 

And  skilfulness  in  curious  work  and  shifts. 
Wherein  th'  Achaean  wives  she  doth  excel. 

Both  old  and  young,  Tiro,  Alcmen',  Micen', 
Although  with  us  she  hath  not  dealed  well ; 
120      But  if  to  use  us  so  she  longer  mean. 
So  much  the  longer  with  you  we  shall  eat, 

Which  to  Penelope  will  be  a  glory. 
But  we  consume  shall  so  much  of  your  meat, 

If  long  we  stay  there,  that  you  will  be  sorry. 
126  For  so  long  as  she  dodges  wiUi  us  thus, 

No  whither  from  your  house  will  we  depart. 
Then  to  him  answered  Telemachus : 

Antinous,  I  ne'er  shall  have  the  heart 
To  send  my  mother  hence  against  her  will. 
130      Abroad  my  father  is,  alive  or  dead. 
That  J  her  father  should  repay,  were  ill. 

For  forcing  her  to  leave  her  husband's  bed. 
And  from  the  Furies  I  shall  suffer  worse. 

For  if  I  force  her  from  my  house  to  go, 
136  Whether  she  will  or  not,  she  will  me  curse. 

And  men  will  of  me  be  revenged  too. 
If  it  displease  you  that  she  stayeth  here. 

You  have  your  remedy ;  you  may  go  home. 
And  ev'ry  one  make  all  the  rest  good  cheer 
140      By  turns,  and  into  my  house  never  come. 
But  if  you  needs  will  feed  on  me  alone, 

I  can  but  to  the  Gods  for  vengeance  call. 
And  reparation  for  what  is  done, 

Which  may  enough  be  to  destroy  you  alL 
146  This  said,  two  eagles  coming  were  in  sight. 

And  when  they  were  the  market-place  just  o'er, 
Th'  assembled  heads  surveying,  stopp'd  their  flight, 

And  on  their  broad  and  levell'd  wings  they  soar ; 
Then,  having  torn  themselves  both  neck  and  cheek, 
160       They  to  their  right  wing  rise  and  fly  away. 
What  this  should  mean  th'  assembly  was  to  seek, 

And  to  them  thus  did  Alitherses  say : 
Hear  me,  ye  men  of  Ithaca,  said  he. 

And  you,  the  suitors,  that  are  most  concem'd. 
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LIB.  n.        1^^  Destroction  is  loQiiig  toward  je, 

' , '  Although  it  be  not  bj  yoonelves  disoern'd. 

Tderaachoa  UlTSses  from  his  friends  will  not  be  long^ 

^^"^^^^'^  And  now  from  Ithaca  far  <^  is  not, 

toPjrie,^  Seeing  what  daily  done  is  in  the  throng, 

160      And  how  to  kUl  the  soitors  lays  his  plot; 
Nay,  many  more  besides  the  soitors  may 

0£  their  misfortune  chance  to  have  t&ir  part, 
If  they  desist  not  soon,  and  come  away. 
I  speak  not  this  at  random,  but  on  art ; 
165  For  fdl  must  come  to  pass  I  told  him  then. 

When  with  the  Argive  lords  he  went  to  Troy : 
That  after  twenty  years  he  should  again 

Return  with  pain,  his  men  all  cast  away. 
Then  said  Ekorymachus,  Old  man,  go  home, 
170      And  there  to  your  own  childr&i  prophe<7. 
Lest  to  them  any  harm  hereafter  come ; 

A  better  prophet  for  these  things  am  L 
Under  the  sun  be  many  birds  that  fly, 
And  yet  not  all  of  them  do  fortunes  tell ; 
175  Ulysses,  far  hence,  dead  is  certainly, 

I  know  not  where.     I  would  thou  wert  as  well, 
For  then  you  would  give  over  to  inflame 

Telemachus,  who  but  too  angry  is ; 
In  hope  to  get  some  present  for  the  same, 
180      If  he  will  give  it.     But  I  tell  you  this. 
If  any  old  man,  with  his  wisdom,  dare 

To  set  against  us  any  young  man  here. 
He  shall  be  sure  himscdf  the  worse  to  fare. 
And  when  'tis  done  he  shall  be  ne'er  the  near; 
185  Well  set  a  fine  upon  your  head  so  wise. 

Which  you  to  pay  will  not  be  well  content 
I  myself  will  Telemachus  advise 

His  mother  may  be  to  her  father  sent 
To  make  the  match,  and  on  the  dower  agree, 
190       Such  as  becomes  him,  to  his  daughter  dear ; 
Till  that  be  done,  no  hope  at  all  I  see 

The  suitors  should  desist.     For  they  not  fear 
Telemachus,  as  haughty  as  he  is. 

And  full  of  words ;  and  much  less  do  they  care 
195  For  such  deceitful  prophecies  as  this. 

For  which  you  only  the  more  hated  are. 
MeanwhDe  Telemachus  his  goods  decay, 

And  he  shall  never  make  them  up  again. 
While  she  persists  her  suitors  to  delay, 
200       And  makes  us  all  expect  her  love  in  vain. 
And  'tis  her  virtue  makes  us  thus  to  strive 

Amongst  ourselves  who  shall  her  favour  win ; 
For  many  other  ladies  we  could  wive, 
And  be  sufficiently  delighted  in. 
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•5  Then  said  Telemachua,  No  more  will  I 

This  matter  to  you  press,  or  to  the  woo'rs. 
You  and  the  Gods  know  aU  I  do  not  lie ; 

But  I  demand  a  bark  of  twenty  osrs, 
For  I  intend  to  travel  for  awhile, 
0       To  hear  what  men  can  of  my  father  say. 
To  Idcedsmon  I  will  go,  and  Fyle, 

Or  seek  from  Jove  some  notice  of  his  way. 
And  if  alive  he  be,  and  coming  home. 
Though  to  my  cost.  111  stay  another  year. 
5  If  dead  he  be,  then  back  again  Fll  come, 
And  rites  of  burial  will  give  him  here. 
Splendid,  and  weD  becoming  his  estate, 

And  let  my  notlier  her  own  liking  take. 
Having  thus  spoken,  down  again  he  sate. 
10       And  then  Ulysses'  old  triend  Mentor  spake, 
With  whom  Ulysses  left  his  house  in  trust. 

Hear  me,  ye  Ithacesians,  said  he; 
Let  no  king  ever  be  hereafter  just, 
Nor  to  his  people  soft  and  gentle  be, 
i5  Since  you  Ulysses  have  so  soon  foi^ot. 
That  ever  rul'd  us  like  a  father  kind. 
Bat  I  the  suitors  so  much  accuse  not. 

Although  on  force  and  fraud  they  set  their  mind, 
(For  'gainst  Ulysses'  goods,  which  they  devour, 
to       They  stake  their  heads  in  hope  hell  ne'er  come  home) 
And  you  that  many  are,  and  have  the  power 

To  check  them,  sit  as  if  you  all  were  dumb. 
And  then  rose  up  lieocritus  and  spake : 

Mentor,  stud  he,  more  busy  much  than  wise, 
15  That  would  about  a  supper  quarrel  make, 
Clysses,  were  he  here,  I'd  not  advise 
To  seek  by  force  the  suitors  to  remove. 

For  though  he  much  he  wish'd  for  by  his  wife, 
She  would  not  of  his  coming  well  approve, 
JO      Bnt  he  the  sooner  be  depriv'd  of  life. 
And  you,  the  people,  now  may  hence  retire ; 

Mentor  and  Alitherses  will  provide 

A  bark  for  what  place  ever  hell  derare  ; 

And  if  at  Ithaca  be  mean  t'  abide, 

15  No  news  he  will  hear  of  him  a  great  while. 

Bnt  never  t'  Ithaca  shall  come  again, 

If  he  to  Lacedeemon  go,  or  Pyle. 

This  said,  dismisa'd  and  scatter'd  were  the  men  ; 
And  to  Ulysses'  house  the  suitors  went, 
iO       TdemadiuB  to  the  sea-side,  and  pray'd: 

0  God,  that  gavest  me  commanderoent 

To  pass  the  seas,  canst  not  now  be  obeyd, 

1  am  both  by  the  town  and  woo'rs  detay'd. 

Tlien  in  ^e  form  of  Mentor,  Fallas  came, 
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LIB.  n.        2^^  -^^  standing  by  Telemachos,  she  add, 

^ , — ^  With  such  a  voice  as  Mentof^s  seem'd  the  siine, 

TdemAchiu  If  in  you  jou  retain  the  spirit  brave 

f^!pjhl^  Tour  father  had,  to  make  his  word  his  deed, 

*  Then  also  the  assurance  I  shall  have, 

260      To  tell  you  in  your  voyage  yon  shall  ^eed; 
But  if  Ulysses'  son  you  be  not  right, 

For  aught  I  know  you  may  this  labour  spare; 
Few  sons  exceed  or  reach  their  father's  might, 
But  commonly  inferior  they  are. 
266  But  since  in  you  I  see  your  father^s  wit, 

I  hope  your  voyage  shall  have  good  success; 
Therefore,  no  more  with  th'  woo'rs  in  council  at, 

Expect  from  fools  to  have  no  more  redress, 
That  see  not  their  own  end  that  is  so  nigh. 
270      Nor  shall  you  long  be  forced  here  to  stay. 
For  with  a  good  ship  furnish  you  will  I, 

And  with  you  wiU  myself  go  all  the  way. 
Meanwhile  go  you  into  your  house  again. 
And  put  up  store  of  wine,  and  of  cold  meat, 
275  And  good  bread,  which  the  marrow  is  of  men ; 
111  for  you  mariners  together  get. 
In  Ithaca  are  good  ships,  old  and  new, 

Good  store,  of  which  I  will  go  choose  you  one, 
The  best  of  all  that  come  within  my  view, 
280      And  make  it  ready,  that  we  may  be  gone. 
This  said,  to  th'  house  retum'd  Telemadius. 

The  woo'rs  in  killing  cattle  were  employ'd. 
And  straight  unto  him  went  Antinous, 
And  laughing,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
285  Telemachus,  bold  and  brave  orator, 

Fear  from  us  neither  evil  word  nor  deed ; 
Eat  and  drink  merrily  as  heretofore. 

Well  see  you  furnished  with  what  you  need. 
Both  ship  and  men,  and  see  you  soon  conve/d 
290      To  Pyle,  that  of  your  father  you  may  hear. 
Telemachus  then  answered,  and  said, 

Antinous,  can  I  be  merry  here  ? 
D'ye  think  that  yet  too  little  was  the  wrong 
The  suitors  did  me,  my  estate  to  waste, 
295  When  I  perceiv'd  it  not,  as  being  young ; 

But  since  I  grown  am,  and  my  childhood  past. 
And  somewhat  know,  and  more  hear  others  say, 

111  do  my  best  to  bring  them  to  their  end, 
Whether  I  go  to  Pyle,  or  here  do  stay. 
300      And  yet  to  go  to  Pyle  I  do  intend. 

And  think  my  passage  will  not  be  in  vain ; 

For  I  go  like  a  merchant,  not  a  guest. 
As  if  to  me  no  ship  did  appertain. 
It  must  be  so ;  the  suitors  think  it  best 
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*5  Tbls  snid,  his  hand  from  his  hand  be  snatch'd  out ; 

And  then  the  suitors  thnt  were  in  the  court, 
Some  give  him  evil  words,  and  others  flout, 

And  one  another  with  him  made  good  sport. 
Hell  come  from  Pyle  with  succours,  God  knows  what, 
0       Said  one,  or  Sparta,  which  shaU  on  us  fall, 
Or  poison  bring  from  Ephir^  ;  and  that 

Put  in  the  temperer  shall  kill  us  all. 
Who  knows,  then  said  another,  if  he  go. 

But  he  his  father's  fate  may  also  have, 
5  Whilst  seeking  him  he  wanders  to  and  fro, 

Which  would  to  us  no  little  trouble  save ; 
His  goods  amongst  us  we  should  soon  divide, 

And  to  his  mother  leave  his  houses  free. 
And  him  she  chooses  to  lie  by  her  side. 
!0       Thus  the;  derided  him.     Then  down  went  he 
Into  a  large  and  high-roord  room,  where  lay, 

In  chests  pack'd  up,  great  store  of  cloth  m  gold. 
And  garments  very  many,  rich  and  gay, 

And  many  barrels  of  sweet  wine  and  old, 
'.5  Which  for  Ulysses  were  preserved  there, 

When  he  returned  to  his  native  soil. 
In  the  same  room  many  brass  vesseb  were. 

And  many  barrels  of  sweet  smelling  oil, 

And  double  were  the  locks  upon  the  door, 

10      Whereof  the  nurse,  Euryclea,  had  the  key. 

TelemachuB  call'd  for  her,  and  says  to  her, 

Come,  nurse,  this  night  I  am  to  go  away. 
Fill  me  of  wine  twelve  pitchers  of  the  best. 

Next  to  that  which  you  for  my  father  save; 
15  And  fine  flour,  twenty  measures  at  the  least. 

In  good  thick  leather  satchels  let  me  have, 
Qnickly.    For  when  my  mother  is  a-bed. 

To  Lacedfemon  and  to  Pyle  I  go, 
That  of  my  father,  if  alive  or  dead, 
0       There  any  news  be.  I  the  same  may  know. 
Euryclea  then  wept  and  sobb'd,  and  sud, 

Dear  child,  why  will  you  go  from  hence  so  far 
Atone?     Tour  mother  you  will  make  afraid. 

Of  whom  BO  dearly  you  beloved  are. 
5  Tour  father  far  off  is  already  dead. 

And  by  the  way  the  suitors  seek  to  kill  yon. 
And  share  your  goods  amongst  them  by  the  head. 

I  pray  stay  here,  and  do  not  go.     Why  will  you  ? 
Nurse,  said  Telemachus,  be  of  good  cheer ; 
0       Tia  hj  the  counsel  of  a  God  I  go. 
And  I  require  you  solemnly  to  swear 

Toull  not  my  going  let  my  mother  know. 
Tetemachns  to  the  suitors  went  again, 

And  Pallas,  in  his  likeness,  to  the  town, 
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355  For  his  transporting  to  piocore  him  mm, 

From  house  to  house  fihe  goeth  np  and  down, 
And  of  Noemon  borrowed  ■  bark. 

Who  not  nnwillinglj  it  to  him  lent. 
And  DOW  the  snn  was  down,  the  streets  were  dirk, 
360       And  down  to  the  sea-«ide  the  Gcddeas  went. 
And  the  good  ship  into  the  sea  thev  haul. 

And  in  it  stow  alt  that  was  needfnl  foi'ti 
The  mariners  were  there  It^ther  nil. 
And  tied  the  ahip  at  far  end  of  the  port 
365  Meanwhile  the  suitors  menilj  carouse, 

And  Pallas  then,  their  fancies  to  confimnd, 
From  the  aea-side  went  back  into  the  house, 

And  from  their  hands  the  caps  threw  to  the  grouDd, 
And  with  the  love  of  sleep  possees'd  thur  ejet, 
370       And  made  them  nod,  and  let  their  eye-lids  down; 
And  not  long  after  from  their  seats  they  rise, 

And  for  that  night  took  lodging  in  the  town. 
Then,  like  to  Mentor  both  in  form  and  voice, 
TelemachuB  she  called  out  of  doors. 
375  Tour  men  are  ready  at  the  port,  she  sajfs. 

There  they  expecting  you  sit  with  their  oars. 

Then  out  they  went,  and  Pallas  led  the  way. 

And  found  the  rowers  ready  on  the  beach. 

Telemachus  then  said,  Come  back,  I  pray, 

380       To  th'  house  with  m**,  our  victual  thence  to  fettti, 

Wliicb,  well  put  up,  I  there  have  ready  laid; 

But  nothing  of  it  does  my  mother  know. 
Nor  any  else  but  I  and  one  old  maid. 

Then  with  Telemachus  to  th'  house  they  go, 
385  And  to  the  ships  at  once  bring  all  away. 
And  stow  it  as  Telemachus  thought  fit 
Pallas  and  he  embark  without  delay, 

And  at  the  stem  they  both  together  sit. 
And  now  the  mariners  their  tackle  ply; 
390       First,  in  the  midst  they  set  the  mast  upright, 
And  it  unto  the  ship  with  strong  ropes  tie^ 

And  then  their  suls  they  hoist  up  to  their  hdgbt, 
Which  Pallas,  with  a  lusty  gale  from  west. 

Kept  full  all  night.     The  ship  the  sea  then  gcH«; 
395  The  water,  swiftly  running  from  her  breast 

By  both  her  sides,  wounded  and  broken  roars. 
And  then  unto  the  Gods  they  oSer  wine. 

And  to  them  all  were  praying  for  awhile, 
But  specially  unto  their  guide  divine  ; 
400       Then  sail'd  all  night,  and  were  next  morn  it  I^ 
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Up  from  the  sea  the  sun  leapt  to  the  sky, 

To  hold  the  light  up  before  Gods  and  mer 
Telemachus,  with  all  his  company. 

Unto  the  town  of  Fyle  arrived  then. 
5  Then  Nestor  had  a  sacriSce  in  hand  ilm]m^tbe' 

To  Neptune,  and  upon  the  sea-side  stood,  Qntta  deputed 

And  with  him  store  of  people  on  the  sand.  *""  T"!  '■  ""^ 

Black  buUa  he  eighty-one  had  to  him  vow'd :  T^  ^'?'/°' 

...  ,  °     •'„       ,         ,      ,  ,  further  infomu- 

Nine  seats  there  were,  five  hundred  to  each  seat,  ^ga  lo  Sputa. 

10       And  to  the  same  nine  bulls  appointed  were ; 
The  entrails,  broil'd  upon  the  coals  they  eat. 

Tlie  thighs  to  Neptune  burnt  to  ashes  were. 
Tie  ship  then  came  within  the  port  to  land. 

And  disembark'd,  upon  the  shore  they  staid ; 
15  With  furled  sails  the  ship  did  by  them  stand. 

Tlien  Fallaa  to  Telemachus  thus  said: 
Telemachus,  by  no  means  bashful  be  j 

For  wherefore  did  you  undertake  this  task, 
But  of  your  father  to  hear  certainty  ? 
!0       To  Nestor  then  directly  go,  and  ask 
If  of  Ulysses  anything  be  know. 

Hell  tell  you  truly.     He's  too  wise  to  lie. 
Mentor,  said  he,  Tra  young,  and  know  not  how 

With  one  so  old  to  answer  and  reply. 
i5  Telemachus,  said  PaUas,  do  not  fear, 

Yonll  somewhat  prompted  be  by  your  own  breast 
(Ton  never  by  the  Gods  neglected  were), 

The  God  that  loves  you  will  supply  the  rest. 
Then  up  to  Nestor  they  directly  went, 
10       And  Pallas  foremost     All  about  him  there 
They  found  upon  the  sacrifice  intent. 

His  sons  and  lords,  to  hasten  the  good  cheer. 
Some  broaching,  and  some  roasting  were  of  meat, 

And  presently  about  the  atrangers  come, 
l5  And  with  their  hands  salute  them,  and  entreat 

To  sit.     And  then  Fisistratus  went  to'em. 
Saluted  them,  and  took  them  both  by  th'  hands. 

And  for  them  (since  there  was  no  empty  seat) 
Laid  sheepskins,  with  the  wool  upon  the  sands  ; 
0       And  of  the  entrails  gave  them  port  to  eat. 
And  to  her  hand  held  up  a  cup  of  wiuR. 

To  Neptune,  said  he,  offer  up  your  vow. 
For  he  eipressly  is  the  powV  divine. 

That  we  to  worship  be  assembled  now. 
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LIB.  m.         4^  And  having  dmnk,  give  it  to  this  man's  hand, 

^ . '  That  he  may  also  give  the  Gods  their  dne; 

Nestor  enter-  For  all  men  of  the  Gods  in  need  do  stand, 

taws  TOaoMr  ^^^  j  jJiQQglj^  fi^  ^O  give  it  first  to  TOO, 

chos,  sends  hiin  ,^  °  ^*    t3    ^ .%•      m  ^  -r 

to  SpwtA,  ^.  Cause  jou  are  th  elder,  th  other  young  as  L 

50      Then  Pallas  from  his  hand  receiv'd  the  cop, 
And  pleased  was  to  see  his  eqoity, 

And  then  to  Neptone  sent  her  pn^^rs  op. 
Neptune,  said  she,  have  to  my  prayer  r^ard; 
First  Nestor  and  his  sons  with  honour  bless, 
55  Ajid  of  his  people  th'  hecatomb  reward. 
And  give  Telemachus  and  me  success. 
Thus  prayed  she,  and  gave  for  what  she  prayed. 

And  to  Telemachus  then  gave  the  cup, 
And  he  to  Neptune  the  same  prayer  said. 
60       The  meat  being  ready  now  and  taken  op, 
And  into  messes  cut,  themselves  they  feast. 

And  when  of  hungex  extinct  was  the  force, 
Then  to  his  guests  Nestor  his  speech  addressed: 
Friends,  said  he,  now  we  time  have  to  discoarse, 
65  Tell  me,  Who  are  you  ?  whence  d'ye  cross  the  main  ? 
Is  it  for  traffic  ?  Or  d'ye  pleasure  take. 
As  pirates  walk  at  sea,  to  and  again. 

Others  to  spoil  to  set  your  lives  at  stake  ? 
To  this,  Telemachus  with  confidence 
70       (Which  into  him  the  Goddess  did  inspire. 
The  better  to  obtain  intelligence. 

And  reputation  to  himself  acquire) 
Answer'd;  O  Nestor  Neleiades, 

The  glory  of  the  Greeks,  we  hither  came 
75  From  Ithaca  on  no  state-business, 

But  of  my  father  to  seek  news  from  Fame, 
Unbless'd  Ulysses,  who  at  Ilium 

Together  with  you  fought  before  the  town. 
Of  th'  other  chiefs  we  hear  what  is  become, 
80       But  where  Ulysses  died  is  still  unknown. 
Whether  at  land  he  slain  were  by  the  foe. 
Or  by  the  sea  devoured  he  hath  been ; 
But  at  your  knees  we  hither  come  to  know, 
^Vbat  you  since  then  have  heard  of  him  or  seen, 
85  Wand'ring  about,  born  to  calamity. 
Let  no  respect,  or  pity  mitigate 
Your  story,  howsoever  sad  it  be. 

Nothing  but  naked  trutli  to  me  relate. 
And  I  beseech  you,  for  my  father  s  sake, 
90       K  he  before  the  town  of  Troy  did  well 
Perform  the  service  he  did  undertake. 

That  nothing  but  tlie  very  truth  you  telL 
O  friend,  said  Nestor,  since  you  bring  again 
To  memory  our  miseries  at  Troy, 
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Under  Achilles  tim  b^  eca,  wbnt  pnin 

We  Biiffur*)!  then  ;  ojiii  after,  when  v/e  lay 
And  fouglit  bcroro  King  I'riani's  rojal  seat, 

W\ua  we  cailurcd,  what  great  m«n  w«  lost ; 
Tile  ilouglilj  Ajax,  luiil  Achilles  greut, 

That  were  Ihi!  uliierut'oll  the  Argivehostt 
Tlic  voliunt  I*utroctus,  anil  luy  »iii 

AntiliwhuH,  Ixitli  valiant  in  light, 
An<l  if  an  enemy  were  put  to  run 

ileforo  him,  ho  could  honlly  *»cii[ic  by  flight. 
Itui  numberless  woro  our  sad  ctinncca  there; 

No  mortal  man  can  pount  them  one  by  one. 
And  if  you  five  or  six  ycani  should  stay  bore, 

You'd  weary  bo  uf  askin;;,  and  b«  gone. 
Niite  years  we  ploU  (.■onlrivM  to  take  the  town, 

Wliidi  .love  mailt  prottjierous  wiiJi  mucli  uilo. 
Ulyssea  had  fur  plotting  the  ronuwu, 

Fur  none  compar'd  lumself  your  father  to: 
If  it  be  true  yuu  are  Ulysses'  son. 

And  1  confess,  hearing  you  s|)aak  your  mind, 
And  steadfastly  your  pcrton  looking  on, 

Hncb  respect  for  you  in  myself  I  find. 
"WTiile  we  t^elber  wore  at  'IVoy,  wo  never 

In  council  ur  assembly  disagreed. 
But  what  was  for  the  Ai^ivea'  good,  we  ever 

Endcavour'd  what  we  could  to  get  decreed. 
But  when  of  Tmy  we  had  destro/d  the  town, 

And  back  unto  our  ships  again  were  come, 
Tlien  Jove  upon  the  Greeks  begaii  to  frown. 

Intending  to  them  ill  returning  borne. 
For  few  there  were  omongat  iheni  just  or  wise. 

But  on  themselves  they  drew  down  tlieir  own  fate, 
"WTueb  made  the  Goddess  Pallas  to  devise 

0  eel  the  two  AtHde^  at  debate. 
Then  of  the  people  they  a  meeting  call 

At  almost  sunset,  uud  the  people  came 
i^Having  their  heads  with  wine  disurder'd  all) 

Tb*  Atrides  ttild  them  why  they  enll'd  the  same, 
Where  Ucnelnus  votes  tn  cntss  the  seas, 

And  each  mun  to  his  country  to  repass. 
ilMt  this  advice  bis  brother  did  not  please, 

To  stay  there  yti|  awhile  his  counsel  was, 
And  Ant  a  hecatomb  to  sacrifice, 

The  Goddens  I'allas'  anger  to  appease. 
But  Aguiueuinun  tbcrcln  was  not  wise, 

Heci  nmtiul  ebouge  tlie  will  o'  ih'  Gods  with  case. 
While  Uiey  euutending  were  with  words  unmeet. 

One  port  aroso,  n'.salv'd  to  stay  ull  night, 

nd  in  the  mom  to  gu  olMinrd  tlie  lleet. 

And  each  ooe  tow'rds  his  home  to  take  IUji  flight. 
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LIB.  III.  1*^^  A"^  shipp'd  oar  captive  women,  and  our  prejr, 

^>- — . '  One  hdf  we  were,  and  came  to  Tenedns ; 

Nestor  enter-  Xhe  Other  half  with  Agamemnon  stay. 

^Teu™.  And  Pallas  then  again  divided  ns ; 

ctaiu,  tends  bun  .      ■,  «^      i  * 

to  Snrta,  kt.  -^^  ^^^  P^^  iMck  to  Agamcmnon  went, 

150      But  I,  with  all  mj  own  shipsy  homeward  fled, 
Knowing  that  Jove  to  the  Gre^s  evil  meant ; 

So  did  the  son  of  Tidens,  Diomed. 
At  Lesbos  to  us  Menelaus  came. 

Where  we,  which  way  to  go,  consulting  staid, 
155  Chius  within,  or  else  without  the  same. 

And  for  direction  to  the  Gods  we  praj'd. 
O  er  the  wide  sea  t'  Euboea  thej  bid  sail. 
That  we  in  safety  be  the  sooner  might ; 
And  sent  us  therewithal  a  lusty  gale, 
160       Which  brought  us  to  Gerestus  when  'twas  night, 
And  there  to  Neptune  we  burnt  many  thighs. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  ships  of  Diomed 
To  Argos  came.     The  same  wind  staid  i'  th'  skies 
Till  I  at  Fyle  was  safe  delivered. 
165  So  came  I  home,  sweet  child,  and  cannot  tell 

Which  of  the  Greeks  came  safe  home,  and  which  not 
But  what  has  since  been  told  me  I  know  well, 

And  so  far  as  is  reason,  you  shall  know't. 
Tlic  Myrmidons,  they  say,  came  safely  home, 
170       Conducted  by  stout  Neoptolemus. 
And  Philoctetes  very  well  did  come 

Unto  his  father's  house,  Pallantius. 
Idomeneus  to  Crete  brought  all  his  men 
lliat  were  not  slain  at  Ilium  in  fight. 
175  How  Agamemnon,  when  come  home  again. 
Was  butchered,  I  need  not  to  recite ; 
Nor  how  he  came,  nor  of  .£gistus'  plot. 
Nor  yet  how  bitterly  he  smarted  for't. 
'Tis  good,  you  see,  to  have  a  son  begot, 
180       That  can  revenge  his  father  in  that  sort 

And  you,  my  friend,  that  tall  are  and  well  made, 

Be  valiant,  and  get  'mongst  men  good  fame. 
Telemachus  then  answered,  and  said : 
O  Nestor,  but  my  case  is  not  the  same. 
1 85  Sharp  the  revenge  was  of  Atrides*  son. 

And  far  and  wide  will  matter  be  for  songs, 
But  from  the  Gods  such  power  I  have  none. 

To  be  revenged  of  the  suitors'  wrongs. 
O  friend,  said  Nestor,  since  I  have  been  told 
1 90       That  many  who  your  mother  seek  to  marry. 
Without  your  leave,  do  with  your  house  make  boW, 

And  spending  of  your  substance  daily  tany, 
Is  it  because  you  are  therewith  content  ? 
Or  are  you  forc'd  to  bear  such  iiymy 
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'5  Because  your  people  are  agaiust  you  bent,  LIB.  m. 

Provok'd  thereto  by  some  divinity?  * • ' 

But  who  knows  but  at  last  they  may  be  paid  Nettor  enter- 

For  aU  the  injuries  which  they  have  done,  ^  '^*^^. 

.,.        ,  iL^iAi_  »•■!  chos,  sends  mm 

And  insolence,  by  the  Achajans  aid,  ^  Spwia,  4cc 

O       Or  peradventure  by  yourself  alone  ? 
For  if  of  you  Pallas  as  careful  were, 

As  carefully  she  did  your  father  guide 
At  Troy  (a  God  to  man  ne'er  did  appear 

So  plainly  as  she  there  stood  by  his  side.) 
•5  J£  Pallas  were  so  kind  to  you,  you'd  see 

The  suitors  quickly  would  forget  to  woo. 
Then  said  Telemachus,  'Twill  never  be. 

Although  the  Grods  should  give  consent  thereto. 
Telemachus,  said  Pallas,  what  a  word 
0       Have  you  let  fall  ?    A  man  may  be  with  ease, 
Though  far  off,  to  his  native  soil  restor'd 

By  any  of  the  Grods,  if  so  he  please. 
And  I  at  home  would  rather  lose  my  life 

Fighting  than  sitting,  as  Atrides  died, 
5  Slain  by  .^Qgistus  and  his  own  bad  wife. 

Basely  by  them  in  whom  he  did  confide. 
And  yet  the  Grods  unable  are  to  save 

A  man  from  death,  although  he  be  a  friend. 
Whose  end  the  cruel  Fates  determin'd  have. 
0       Then  said  Telemachus,  Let's  make  an  end 
Of  this  discourse.     Ulysses'  latest  day 

Determin'd  by  the  Grods  already  is. 
And  I  to  Nestor  somewhat  ebe  will  say ; 

For  three  men's  ages  do  but  equal  his. 
5  O  Nestor,  I  would  fain  informed  be 

How  Agiimemnon  was  of  life  depriv'd. 
And  Menelaus,  where  meanwhile  was  he  ? 

And  how  .^gistus  had  the  plot  contriv'd. 
Was  it  that  Menelaus  too  long  stay'd, 
iO       .£gistus  ventur'd  on  a  better  wight  ? 
m  tell  you  all  the  truth,  then  Nestor  said, 

And  yet  what  you  yourself  have  guess'd  is  right. 
For  why,  if  Menelaus  coming  home 

iBgistus  in  the  house  alive  had  found, 
\5  He  never  had  at  Argos  had  a  tomb. 

But  eaten  been  by  dogs  above  the  ground. 
And  fowls  of  prey.     Nor  had  he  had  the  pity 

Of  the  Argive  women,  nor  lamented  been. 
But  lain  had  i'  th'  fields  far  from  the  city. 
10      For  why,  a  viler  act  was  never  seen. 
For  when  at  Troy  we  ended  had  the  strife. 

Long  time  it  was  before  we  came  away ; 
Then  siege  laid  he  to  Agamemnon's  wife. 

And  secretly  hidden  in  Argos  lay. 
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245  And  ehe  at  first  refoa'd,  and  ccHuud  took 

Of  a  leam'd  man,  whom  AgamemiKai  left 
Going  to  Troy  his  wife  to  oveHook, 

But  sooD  JSgistus  him  of  life  bereft  t 
For  ID  a  dcflut  island  he  him  kill'd, 
250      And  left  him  for  a  booty  to  the  kites. 
And  then  unto  .Sgistos  she  did  yield. 

And  richly  were  perform'd  the  wedding  rites. 
Then  on  the  altars  many  thighs  they  bum, 

And  with  them  rich  men's  baubles,  and  gtdd  stuff, 
255  For  why,  for  so  unhop'd-for  a  good  turn, 

They  thoDght  they  could  not  thank  the  Gods  enoi^h. 
Now  coming  Menelaus  was  and  I, 

And  were  as  far  come  as  to  Sunium, 
When  Phrontis,  his  good  eteereman,  chanc'd  to  die, 
260      The  best  that  in  a  storm  ere  ship  brought  honie. 
And  hindrance  of  his  coming  this  was  some 
To  bury  him.     But  when  he  pat  to  sea. 
And  was  with  all  his  ships  in  safely  come 
Under  the  windy  moantain  of  Malea, 
2(i5  Then  nn  iH  passage  for  them  Jove  prOTidedj 

The  wind  then  whistled,  and  the  water  danced, 
And  into  two  parts  was  the  fleet  divided ; 

And  one  part  to  the  coast  of  Crete  advanced. 
Where  Cydons  dwell,  near  Jardan  river's  mouth. 
270       There  in  the  sea  standeth  a  stone  upright, 
'ITiat  breaks  the  water  when  it  rolls  from  south. 
So  that  it  comes  to  Fhfestus  without  might ; 
And  there  the  men  came  in  and  sav'd  their  lives, 
But  all  the  ships  upon  the  rock  were  split. 
275  The  other  part  the  wind  to  Egypt  drives 
With  MenelauB.     Five  ships  were  in  it. 
Whilst  Menelaus  did  in  Egypt  stay, 

And  visit  princes  and  their  gifts  receiv'd ; 
iE^stua  made  the  Ai^ives  him  obey, 
280       And  Agamemnon  of  his  life  bereav'd ; 
And  sev'n  years  ia  Mycene  reigned  he. 

But  then  Orestes  came,  whom  they  not  knew. 
From  Athens  to  them  unexpectedly, 
And  there  the  slayer  of  his  father  slew, 
285  And  feasted  th'  Argives  at  the  funeral 

Of  him  and  her.     That  very  day  did  come 
King  Menelaus,  his  ships  laden  all. 

From  Egypt,  with  his  costly  presents  home. 
And  you,  my  friend,  take  heed  you  do  not  slay 
2fX)       Too  long  abroad,  leaving  your  goods  among 
So  many  knaves  that  wikHte  them  ev'ry  day, 
And  will  consume  them  utterly  ere  long ; 
But  go  to  Meublauii,  who  came  last. 
And  wand'ring  has  among  much  people  been. 
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295  A  bird  could  hardly  bo  much  sea  have  pa8B*d 
In  a  year's  time,  aa  wand'ring  he  has  seen. 
Therefore  to  Sparta  go  with  ship  and  crew, 
Or  if  by  land,  my  coach  is  ready  for  yo» 
Also  my  son  shall  go  along  with  you, 
300       And  ask  of  Menelaus  all  his  stoty. 

He's  wise.    Besides  the  truth  hell  nothing  say. 

This  said,  the  son  was  down,  and  dark  the  sky. 
Nestor,  said  Pallas,  you  before  us  lay 
That  to  which  we  have  nothing  to  reply. 
305  Now  slit  the  tongues,  and  let  wine  temper'd  be. 
That  we  may  offer  to  th'  immortals  ail ; 
The  light  is  gone,  and  need  of  sleep  have  we. 

So  Pallas  said,  and  they  to  offering  fall. 
The  waiters  then  brought  water  for  their  hands, 
310       And  young  men  to  them  all  brought  temper'd  wine. 
The  tongues  lay  on  the  fire,  each  one  upstands 

And  offers  wine  unto  the  powers  divine. 
And  when  the  offering  was  at  an  end, 
Telemachns  and  Pallas  were  about 
315  To  go  aboard,  and  there  the  night  to  spend. 
But  Nestor  on  the  other  side  cried  out, 
The  Gods  forbid  that  yoo  should  lie  aboard, 

As  if  I  were  a  man  so  rude  or  poor 

As  not  good  bedding  for  a  friend  t'  afford. 

320       Since  then  I  have  of  rugs  and  bedding  store. 

And  many  sons  alive  with  me  at  home. 

That  able  are  my  friends  to  entertain, 
Aod  'tis  Ulysses'  son  that's  to  me  come. 
Surely  this  night  he  shall  with  me  remain. 
325  0  Nestor,  then  said  Pallas,  that  is  right. 

And  at  your  house  to  lodge  for  him  'tis  best 
But  at  the  ship  I  needs  must  lie  this  night. 

His  purpose  to  make  known  to  all  the  rest 
Amongst  them  there  no  old  man  is  but  I, 
330       The  company  t'  encourage  that  expect 
Telemachus.     Not  with  authority, 

But  my  advice  they'll  fallow  for  respect. 
The  next  day  with  the  Caucons  I  must  be, 
About  an  old  and  not  a  little  debt. 
335  And  then  that  he  may  Menelaus  see. 

With  strong  swift  horses  on  his  way  him  set. 
This  said,  the  Goddess  Pallas  went  away. 

In  likeness  of  an  eagle  to  the  skies. 
The  people  star'd,  and  knen  not  what  to  say, 
340       And  Nestor  wond'iing  saw  it  with  his  eyes. 
And  took  Telemachus  by  tb'  hand,  and  said, 

A  good  man  you  will  be,  Telemachus, 
And  valiant,  that  are  by  a  God  convoy'd ; 
And  this  same  God  tbat  guided  you  to  us, 
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UB.  III.  345  Is  none  but  Pnlltis,  daughter  of  great  ■love, 

. ■  Tliat  (lid  at  Troy  your  father  always  guide. 

Nestor  miCT-  Let  nie  and  mine,  O  Goddess,  liave  your  lave, 

laitu  retenn.  j^^j  flmongst  men  a  nohle  fame  and  wide ; 

'^Tp^^r       ■*  ''^''"^''' ""  y°"^  ^""'  *'■"''  ^  '"■'* 

3^0       That  ne'er  bare  yoke,  a  yearling  front  the  field ; 
And  gilt  shall  Ije  her  boms.     So  Nestiir  pra/iL 

And  Pallas  hearing',  to  his  prayer  did  yield. 
And  Nestor  to  his  house  then  led  tbem  aH, 

Both  sons  and  sonB-in-law,  and  being  there, 
355  They  sat  on  chairs  and  couches  in  the  hall  j 

Then  Neslor  bids  one  fill  (he  temperer 
With  wine  that  aged  was  eleven  year. 

From  out  a  vessel  first  uncover'd  tlien. 

And  when  thi;  wine  and  water  mixed  were, 

36U       Then  Nestor  pray'd  and  ottered.     And  nhen 

The  off'rings  to  liie  Goddess  ended  were. 

The  rest  iinio  their  lodgings  went  away. 
I'elemacbus  by  Nestor  stay'd  was  there. 

And  in  a  soft  and  costly  bed  he  lay; 
3B5  And  near  unto  him  lay  Pisistratus, 

Who  of  the  sons  of  Nestor  was  the  last. 
And  Neslor  in  the  inmost  part  of  lb'  house, 

Where,  by  the  queen  his  wife,  his  bed  was  plac'd. 
Soon  as  Aurora  did  the  day  restore, 
370       The  old  knight  Nestor  rose  up  from  his  bed. 
And  sat  upon  the  bencli  before  the  door, 

(!>f  marble  white  and  smooth  that  glistenod. 
His  father  used  to  sit  there  before. 

King  Neleus,  hut  that  since  he  was  dead, 
375  And  that  King  Nestor  now  the  sceptre  bore, 

There  sat  be  now,  and  to  bim  gathered 
Were  all  his  sons,  EA;hepliron,  Stratius, 

Perseus,  Aretus,  godlike  Thrasymed, 
Pisistratus.     (Dead  was  Antilochus.)  , 

380       Along  with  them  Telemaehus  they  led. 
Then  to  bis  children  Nestor  spake  and  said  t 

Do  quickly,  sons,  what  you  shall  from  tM  bett, 
A  vow  1  made  to  Pallas  must  be  paid, 

AV'ho  did  to  me  so  visibly  appear, 
385  Let  one  of  you  unto  the  pastures  hie 

And  bid  a  herdsman  bring  a  heifer  home  ; 
One  to  Telemaehus  his  ship  quickly. 

And  bid  his  mates,  save  two,  oil  hither  como; 
Another  bid  the  gilder  hither  come, 
390       To  gild  the  sacred  heifer's  horns  witli  speed; 
llie  rest  stay  here  to  look  to  things  at  home. 

That  all  things  may  be  ready  tliat  we  need, 
Seats,  dry  wood,  and  fair  water.     So  said  he, 

Tlien  busy  were  they  all.     Tiic  heifer  came. 
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395  And  all  Telemachna  his  company. 

The  gilder  came,  Laerces  was  hia  name, 
And  every  tool  that  to  his  art  belongs, 
And  necessary  is,  had  in  his  hands ; 
Hia  anvil,  and  his  hammer,  and  his  tonga. 
400       And  Pallas  also  now  amongst  them  stands. 
Then  fell  the  man  to  work  on  Nestor's  gold, 

And  so  elaborate  it  was  vhen  done. 
That  it  might  please  the  Goddess  to  behold. 
Then  came  in  Stratius  and  Echephron, 
405  And  by  the  horns  they  led  the  heifer  in. 

The  basin  and  the  ewer,  and  barley  white, 
Aretus  brought ;  and  with  an  axe  full  keen 

Stood  Thrasymed  ready  the  beast  to  smite. 
Then  Nestor  pray'd,  and  from  the  heifer's  head 
410       Cut  off  some  hair,  and  into  th'  fire  it  threw. 
Then  prayed  the  rest ;  and  barley  sprinkled 
Upon  die  fire,  and  Thrasymed  then  slew 
The  heifer  with  iiia  axe,  and  cut  in  twain 
The  tendons  of  the  neck,  and  down  she  fell ; 
415  And  Nestor's  wife  and  daughters  shout  anwn 
To  see  the  sacred  act  performed  well. 
Pisistratus  then  cuts  the  victim's  throat. 

And  up  they  held  it  to  let  out  the  blood 
Into  a  pail  which  Perseus  thither  brought, 
420       And  to  that  purpose  ready  with  it  stood. 
The  life  together  with  the  blood  outflies. 

Then  from  the  body  they  the  boweb  draw. 

And  next  cut  off  the  shoulders  and  the  thighs, 

Aa  is  of  sacrifice  the  ritual  law ; 

425  And  them  slit  into  two  parts  they  display. 

And  cover  them  all  over  with  sweet  fat. 

Shoulder  on  shoulder,  thigh  on  thigh  they  lay, 

And  Nestor  on  the  altar  bumeth  that ; 
And  with  it  on  the  fire  black  wine  he  poored. 
430       By  him  a  spit  was  ready  with  five  points. 

The  fire  the  thighs,  the  men  th'  entrails  devoured, 

The  rest  divided  was  in  smaller  joints. 
To  roast  on  spits.     Telemachus  the  while 
Into  the  bath  retired,  and  was  there 
435  Well  bathed,  and  anointed  with  sweet  oil 
By  Folycaste,  Nestor's  daughter  dear, 
And  in  a  robe  and  coat  clad  gloriously. 
And  came,  aa  if  no  mortal  he  had  been, 
'    Into  the  hall,  and  sat  down  Nestor  by. 
440       The  meat  now  ready  straightway  was  brought  in. 
Then  in  the  young  men  came  to  fill  them  wine. 
When  they  with  flesh  and  wine  were  satisfied. 
Then  to  his  sons  said  Nestor,  Children  mine. 
The  horsea  to  the  coach  see  quickly  tied. 
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445  Away  they  go,  and  to  the  ooach  they  set 

The  horses  swift ;  and  in  it  braid  and  wine 
A  maid  laid  in,  and  with  it  choicest  meat| 

Which  none  but  god-fed  kings  eat  when  they  dine. 
Up  to  the  seat  then  went  Tdemachos 
450      (The  seat  was  krge  and  ca{Mible  of  two) 
And  after  him  went  up  Pisistatus, 

And  whip  and  reins  he  took  his  hands  into. 
Touch'd  with  the  whip,  the  horses  take  the  way, 

And  all  the  day  long  made  their  harness  sbi^e. 
455  The  sun  went  down,  dark  were  the  streets.   Thenthej 

At  I^erae  were.     And  there  their  rest  they  take. 
There  Diodes,  Orsilochus  his  son, 

Son  of  Alphseus  them  did  entertain. 
And  with  fair  gifts  presented  them  each  one. 
460      But  soon  as  morning  did  appear  again. 
Their  horses  to  the  coach  again  they  tie. 

And  from  the  porch  drive  them  into  the  way, 
Touch'd  with  the  whip  again  away  they  fly. 

The  sun  now  down,  and  ended  was  the  day. 
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His  eotertain- 
ment  in  Sparta, 
where  MenelauB 
tells    him   what 
befelmanyofthe 
Greeks  in  their 
return;  that 
Uljnes  was  with 
CflJjpso  in    the 
isle  Ogygia,    as 
he  was  told  bj 
Proteus. 


LIB.  rv. 

And  then  to  Lacedaemon  come  were  they. 

And  drove  up  to  the  house  of  Menelaus. 
At  home  they  found  him,  for  there  on  that  day 

A  double  wedding  celebrated  was. 
5  One  of  his  daughters,  fair  Hermione, 

Wliom  he  before  at  Troy  had  promised 
Of  Ncoptolemus  the  wife  should  be, 

And  on  this  day  the  same  accomplished. 
And  her  he  sent  unto  the  Myrmidons, 
10      Where  reigned  he.     To  Pthia  she  was  brought 
And  then  the  second  wedding  was  his  son's^ 

Whom  on  a  bond-woman  he  had  begot. 
And  Megapeathes  nam'd  (for  Helen's  bed 

Fruitless  was  after  fair  Hermione) ; 
15  And  he  Alector's  daughter  married. 

Of  Lacedaemon  citizen  was  he. 
And  now  they  merry  sat  that  bidden  were, 

Making  good  cheer,  and  hearing  voice  and  fiddle, 
And  wondering  at  two  tumblers  that  were  there, 
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20       That  moving  to  the  time  stood  in  the  middle. 
Ueanvhile  by  ib'  horses,  th'  utter  gate  without, 

Telemacbus  stood  aud  Piustratus. 
Then  Eteooeus  b^  chance  came  out, 

A  careful  servant  of  Menelaus. 
25  And,  having  seen  them,  in  he  went  again, 

And  being  near  to  where  his  master  sate, 
0  king,  said  he,  there  are  without  two  men, 

Idke  great  men's  sons,  with  their  coach  at  liie  gate ; 
Shall  I  take  out  their  horses,  or  shall  I 
30       Tell  them  where  they  may  lodged  be  elsewhere  ? 
At  this,  Atrides,  grieved,  made  reply : 

Eteoneus,  sure  once  you  wiser  were; 
Have  we  not  oft  by  strangers  heretofore. 

In  oar  necessity  relieved  been  ? 
S5  And  I  pray  God  it  may  be  so  no  more. 

Go,  loose  the  horses,  and  the  men  bring  in. 
This  said,  he  went  again,  with  servants  more. 

Takes  out  the  horses,  ties  them  to  the  mangere. 
And  throws  before  them  provender  good  store; 
40       Sets  up  the  coach,  and  then  brings  in  the  strangers, 
Who  at  the  beauty  of  the  house  amazed, 

(For  bright  it  shined  as  the  moon  or  sun). 
And  when  they  had  sufficiently  gazed. 

To  where  the  bathing-room  was,  walked  on. 
45  After  they  were  well  washed  and  anointed. 

And  clothed  with  soft  nappy  cloak  and  coat. 
That  they  should  near  him  sit  the  king  appointed, 

And  near  unto  his  throne  their  chairs  were  brought. 
A  mud  the  golden  bason  and  the  ewer 
50      To  wash  their  hands,  over  a  cauldron  brings. 
(The  cauldron  also  was  of  silver  pure) ; 

Another  on  the  table  laid  good  things. 
Another  bread.     The  carver  also  cuts 

Of  every  sort  of  meat  the  choicest  bits, 
55  And  them  on  trenchers  on  the  table  puts. 

And  Menelaus,  pointing  to  it,  sits, 
And  heartily  invites  them  to  fall  to. 

Eat  DOW,  said  he,  we  shall  have  time  enough 
When  you  have  supp'd,  to  ask  you  where  and  who? 
60       Tour  ancestors  ore  not  obscure  I  know, 
Such  children  are  not  got  by  wretched  men. 

And  as  he  spake  he  took  from  his  own  mess 
Aa  much  as  both  his  hands  could  comprehend 

Of  good  chine-beef,  and  gave  it  to  these  guests, 
65  And  then  they  laid  their  hands  upon  their  meat. 

But  when  their  hunger  and  their  thirst  was  gone, 
Telemacbus,  that  near  sat  to  his  seat, 

Whiaper'd  Pisistratus,  You,  Nestor's  son, 
Do  you  not  mark  the  splendour  in  this  house, 
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TO       Of  braag,  gold,  amber,  Blrer,  inrj? 
Sncli  rare  the  house  is  of  Oiympaa, 

So  many  and  so  gkniona  things  I  ne. 
But  Mendaos  heard  him.     Let,  said  he, 

No  mortal  man  with  Jnpiter  axnpare ; 
75  Hie  house  decajs  act,  nor  goods  wasted  be. 

What  men  compare  with  me  I  do  not  can; 
For  why,  my  goods  I  paid  for  very  dear. 

With  pain  and  peril  in  my  coming  home. 
And  wand'ring  np  and  down  at  sea  ei^  year 
80      Before  I  could  into  my  country  come. 
I  was  in  Cyprus  and  Phcenicia, 

Came  to  Ae  Cydons  and  F 
To  Egypt,  and  to  Ethiopia, 

And  to  the  fertile  ground  o'  th'  Libyan^ 
85  Where  ev'ry  year  the  ^eep  three  times  do  breed, 

And  all  the  lambs  fall  homed  from  the  dam ; 
Nor  master  nor  his  man  there  stands  in  need 

Of  cheese  or  milk,  or  tender  flesh  of  lamb. 
While  I  my  goods  amongst  tbem  wand'ring  got, 
90       I  lost  my  brother,  by  his  wife  betray'd, 
And  therefore  in  my  riches  glory  not. 

And  all  this  to  you  have  your  fathers  said. 
Absent,  I  lost  my  bouse,  and  much  rich  stuff; 

Had  I  my  fellows  sav'd  I  led  to  Troy, 
95  rd  been  content  with  the  third  part  thereof. 

So,  all  to  all,  Tve  little  cause  of  joy : 
For  all  my  friends  at  Troy  lost  griev'd  was  I, 

And  sometimes  wept,  yet  sometimee  also  not, 
For  quick  of  tears  is  the  satiety. 
100       But  one  there  is,  when  he  is  in  my  thonght, 
I  neither  food  nor  sleep  desire  to  take; 

For  all  the  while  we  were  besieging  Troy, 
None  suffer'd  so  much  for  the  Argives'  sake 

As  did  Ulysses,  nor  so  oft  did  pray. 
105  And  more,  perhaps,  he  is  to  sufier  yet ; 

Long  stays  he,  and  whether  alive  or  dead 
He  be,  I  can  from  no  man  notice  get, 

Nor  from  my  sorrow  be  delivered. 
Meanwhile,  as  for  a  son  of  life  bereft, 
HO       Laertes  weeps ;  so  does  Fenelope. 
TelemachuB,  whom  young  Ulysses  left. 

Spends  his  best  age  in  pain  and  misery. 
This  ssid,  Telemachus  before  his  eyes 

Held  up  his  purple  robe,  the  tears  to  hide, 
1  ]  5  Drawn  from  bim  by  his  father's  miseries. 

And  Menelaus,  when  he  that  espied, 
Consider'd  whether  best  it  were  or  no 

To  tell  bim  first  what  he  had  heard  or  seen 
About  b\s  ftttihei,  oi  what  he  would  know 
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To  let  him  nsV.     Rut  Helen  then  came  in, 
Idke  to  Dian&  in  great  majo^t;. 

Ailresto  camo  in  with  her,  with  a  chair; 
Aldppc  a  soft  carjiet  layed  nigh ; 

ller  basket  brought  in  was  by  Phyki  fur; 
i  At  ITiebt's,  in  t^pl.  it  was  given  her 

By  Polybua  lib  wife,  Alcandre,  wbeo 
Kiug  McnulauH  tm Tilling  was  there ; 

And  Polybiis  gave  to  him  talents  ten 
or  gold,  and  Invcra  two  of  silver  tine, 
130       And  two  tliree-footed  cauldrons  of  good  brass. 
Then  by  Aloandro  t'  Helena  divine, 

A  silver-brim  gilt  basket  given  wa.*, 
With  fine  and  cariously-spun  thread  press'd  full, 

With  distalTon  it,  more  thread  yul  to  spin, 
135  Ready  invested  with  soft  purple  wool. 

tThis  was  llie  basket  Phylo  then  brought  in. 
Then  Helen  eat,  and  by  her  husband  tuld 
What  hitlierto  had  pass'd:  I  know,  said  she. 
King  Menclans,  now  1  them  behold, 
niu  guei>ts  that  an:  eorac  to  you,  who  ihcy  be. 
But  shall  1  fo^U  joa  what  I  think,  or  no? 
Ill  tell  you  true.     I  never  yet  saw  one 
So  like  another,  as  this  man  is  to 
Telemadms,  Ulysses'  only  sun, 
Whom,  when  with  other  Greeks  to  Warn 
He  went,  to  feteli  away  thi^  monkey,  me. 
By  bloody  war,  he  left  a  child  at  borne. 

Then  Menelaus  spake :  Since  you,  said  he, 
ITavc  put  it  in  my  mind,  I  think  so  too. 
100      HLj  eyes,  his^eet,  his  hands,  his  heoi),  his  hair, 
Aie  Uke  Ulysses',  who  I'd  tell  now  you 
What  misery  for  me  he  suffei-'d  there^ 
But  that  it  makes  him  weep,  and  hide  his  eyes. 
Then  to  Atrides  said  Pisistratus, 
p£S  The  truth  to  you,  U  king.  11]  not  disguise  t 
This  is  Ulysses'  son,  Telemacliufi, 
But  jealous  of  his  tongue,  and  fearful  is 

Before  a  man  exjierienc'd  and  wise. 

Lest  he  should  say  something  at  flmi  amiss, 

I       And  lay  bis  weaknea  open  to  your  eye*. 

Nestor  sent  me  along  witli  him  for  guide. 

Because  he  so  much  longed  you  to  see, 

And  hear  what  of  his  father  was  betide. 

And  by  you  holpen  and  instnieied  ba. 

i  Dnliappy  is  the  ciuld  whose  faiher'n  gone, 

And  this  is  now  Tclenmuliu^  his  cose; 

Far  of  Uiysse<<  news  he  con  hear  none. 

Who  to  defend  him  left  none  in  his  place. 
How,  how  !  Uicn  said  Atride*,  1  have  here 
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170      The  son  (tf  one  that  I  esteemed  most. 

And  for  jaj  sake  Bnffer'd  ond  did  mtm  tboe 

Than  any  other  in  the  Argive  host ; 
To  whom  I  meant,  had  we  come  safdjr  home. 

To  shew  more  IrinilngM  than  to  axtj  one 
175  Of  all  the  Greeks?     As  bood  as  we  were  oom^ 

I  had  to  Argoe  brought  him  and  his  scm, 
Bnilt  them  a  city,  made  both  bat  one  state, 

And  laid  the  cities  ronnd  about  as  waste ; 
And  ol^en  there  with  one  another  sate, 
180      And  only  death  our  friendship  had  displac'd. 
But  by  the  Gods  these  thoughts  are  render'd  rain ; 

They  have  Ulysses  from  his  country  kq>t 
This  said,  they  could  from  tears  no  more  abstaio. 

Jove's  daughter,  Ai^ve  Helena,  then  wept, 
185  And  HeneJaus  and  Telemachus  ; 

Nor  could  Fisistratua  his  tears  restrain, 
But  on  his  brother  thought,  Antilochus, 

That  by  the  Coir  Aurora's  son  was  slain. 
And  him  rememb'ring,  to  Atridea  spake : 
190      Atridee,  oft  have  I  heard  Nestor  tell, 
(As  oft  as  we  did  of  you  mention  make) 

That  you  'mongst  men  in  wisdom  do  excel. 
I  pray  you  think  not  I  take  any  pleasure 

To  act  at  supper-time  the  rites  of  mourning  j 
195  For  that  another  rime  we  shall  have  leisure, 

Unless  we  look  no  more  to  see  the  mornii^. 
Not  that  I  weeping  for  the  dead  condemn. 

Or  cutting  off  of  hair.     It  is  a  debt 
We  owe  to  our  dead  friends.     And  one  of  them 
200       My  brother  is,  whom  I  cannot  forget. 

He  was  not  of  the  Greeks  the  meanest  man ; 

For  swift  he  was  of  foot,  and  bold  in  fight, 
(Which  you  than  I  much  better  witness  can) 

To  kill  his  foe  in  battle  or  in  flight. 
205  Dear  friend,  Atrides  answcr'd,  you  have  said 

What  might  an  older  man  have  well  beseemed 
To  say  and  do ;  and  Nestor's  stock  bewray'd. 

Whose  wisdom  is  of  all  men's  most  esteemed. 
'TIS  easy  to  discern  the  race  of  one 
210       To  whom  a  happy  life  the  Gods  shall  grant, 
As  unto  noble  Nestor  tliey  have  done, 

Long  life,  and  sons  discreet  and  valiant. 
Let's  put  off  for  the  present  tales  of  sorrow, 

And  to  our  meat  aguiii  our  minds  apply. 
215  Bring  water  for  our  hands.     Betimes  to-morrow 

Well  talk  of  this,  Telemachus  and  I. 
This  said,  Asphalion  came  in  with  w^er. 

They  wnsh'd,  and  on  the  meat  their  hands  tbeylaidi 
But  in  the  meantime  Helena,  Jove's  daughter, 
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20      An  antidote  into  the  wine  eonvey'd,                               HB.  iv. 
An  antidote  that  virtue  had  to  keep  > , ' 

The  man  that  drank  it  mixed  with  his  wine,  Hb  entertain. 

So  as  for  all  that  day  he  should  not  weep,  ™«»*  ■«  Sp«ru 

Nor  for  whatever  should  befall  him  whine ;  byMenelau»,Acc. 

25  No,  though  his  father  or  his  mother  died, 

Or  friend  or  brother  slain  were  in  his  sight 
Bj  cruel  enemies  that  them  envied. 

Such  was  of  Helen's  medicine  the  might. 
Which  t'  her  in  Egypt  Thon*s  wife  given  had, 
JO       Where  many  drugs  of  wondrous  virtue  grow, 
Some  here,  some  there,  and  some  good,  and  some  bad, 

For  all  men  there  the  art  of  physic  know ; 
For  why,  from  Pa^an  sprung  are  all  those  men. 

The  antidote  put  in,  she  bad  the  wine 
35  Be  borne  about.     And  then  she  said  again : 

King  Menelaus,  offspring  of  Go<ls  divine, 
Descended  from  the  Gods  are  also  these ; 

And  Jove  good  fortune  gives  sometimes  to  one. 
And  sometimes  to  another,  as  he  please, 
10      For  he  can  do  whatever  can  be  done. 
Feast  then,  and  merrily  together  sit, 

And  please  yourselves  with  stories.     Ill  tell  one. 
And  which  as  to  the  time  is  not  unBt, 

Of  what  at  Troy  was  by  Ulysses  done. 
15  I  will  not  tell  you  all  the  pranks  he  play*d. 

But  only  how  he  came  into  the  town. 
With  canvas  mantle  o'er  his  shoulders  laid. 

Bloody  with  stripes,  from  no  hand  but  his  own; 
And  by  the  name  of  Dectes  there  did  pass, 
50       And  as  a  slave  went  freely  up  and  down. 
When  such  man  in  the  fleet  at  all  none  was, 

And  was  to  every  one  but  me  unknown. 
I  question 'd  him,  and  he  at  first  was  shy ; 

But  when  I  bath'd  him  and  anointed  had, 
S5  And  cloth*d,  and  ta'en  an  oath  of  secresy. 

He  told  me  what  design  the  Argives  had. 
Then,  having  gotten  much  intelligence. 

And  many  of  the  Trojan  people  slain, 
He  safely  to  the  fleet  departed  thence, 
SO       Leaving  their  wives  lamenting  there  in  vain. 
Bat  I  was  glad ;  for  changed  had  my  mind. 

And  griev*d,  by  Venus  t'  have  been  made  so  mad, 
To  leave  my  child  Hermione  behind. 

And  my  good  husband,  when  no  cause  I  had. 
55  Then  Menelaus  said :  Your  story,  wife. 

Is  to  the  purpose.     Countries  I  have  seen 
Many ;  and  oft  with  heroes,  in  my  life. 

In  councils  sitten  ;  but  was  never  in 
The  place  where  any  like  Ulysses  sat. 

VOL.  X.  Z 
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270      r  th'  wooden  hone  m  tell  jon  what  he  fid, 
(No  man  did  ever  snch  a  thing  u  tbat) ; 

Tlie  princes  of  the  nrmy  there  Isj  hid. 
Death  and  deetructioo  beariog  into  Tro^. 

Some  demon  then,  tiiat  was  no  friend  ton^ 
275  Uade  you  come  forth,  onr  conncil  to  dertrojr, 

And  with  yon  alao  came  Deiphobus. 
And  thrice  about  the  wooden  horse  jon  went, 

And  called  to  us  ev'ry  man  by  name. 
And  our  wives'  Toices  so  did  represent, 
280       As  not  to  be  diBcerned  from  the  same. 
r  th'  midst  Ulysses,  Diomed,  and  I, 

Heard  well  your  call  as  we  together  rat, 
And  ready  were  to  go  forth,  or  reply ; 

But  by  Ulysses  hinder'd  were  of  tbaL 
285  Bnt  AnticluB  had  answer'd  certainly. 

Had  not  Ulysses,  when  be  heard  her  call. 
Laid  baud  upon  his  mouth  immediately. 

And  held  till  yon  were  gone.     Tbat  sav'd  ni  iH 
Twas  much,  then  said  Telemachus,  but  this 
290       Was  not  enough  the  man  alive  to  keep, 

Though  made  of  steel,  whose  end  determin'd  is; 

But  now,  O  king,  the  time  is  come  for  sleep. 
Then  Helen  to  her  women  order  gave 

To  see  their  beds  mude  ready,  and  lay  on 
295  Fair  purple  rugs,  and  under  them  to  hare 

Soft  blankets,  and  fine  coverlids  upon. 
Before  the  bouse,  in  chamber  o'er  the  gate. 

But  in  the  inmost  of  the  palace  lay 
King  Menelaus  with  his  royal  mate, 
300       And  rose  again  together  with  the  day. 
And  when  be  had  himself  attir'd  and  shod, 

And  hung  his  trusty  sword  bad  by  his  dde. 
Out  of  his  chamber  came  he  like  a  God, 

And  to  Telemachus  himself  applied. 
305  Telemachus,  said  he,  what  bringeth  you 

To  Lacedffimon,  o'er  the  sea  so  wide  ? 
Public  or  private  bus'ness  ?     Tell  me  true. 

Telemachus  unto  him  then  replied : 
To  you.  King  Menelaus,  I  am  come 
310       T*  enquire  what  of  my  father  is  betide. 
My  house  is  full  of  enemies  at  home, 

Tbat  me  consume  ;  and  there  resolve  t'  abide. 
T  th'  fields  they  fruitless  make  my  husbandly; 

My  stock  they  eat ;  and  would  my  tnothv  wtA. 
315  This  made  me  come  to  know  the  certainty, 

Whether  my  father  be  olive  or  dead; 
'WTietlier  you  saw  liim  after  he  left  Trry 

M'and'ring  abroad  (for  he  was  bom  to  irot), 
Or  of  him  anything  heard  others  say, 
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Let  tenderness  hide  nothing  that  you  know. 
II  in  the  Argive  host  he  useful  were, 

In  council  or  in  b&ttic,  when  need  wtu, 
Tell  me  the  truth,  be't  never  ao  severe. 

To  this,  much  grieved,  answer'd  Menelaus. 
8S5  Yea,  jes,  eaid  lie.  there  many  enter'd  be 

I  Into  a  strong  miin'B  house  while  he's  away. 

And  are  in  hope  to  dwell  there  constant!}', 

Tliough  not  so  valiant  as  be  be  thej. 

A$  when  a  stag  and  hind  ent'riiig  the  den 

330       Of  th'  absent  lion,  lulls  his  whelps  with  talcs 

Of  hills  and  dales,  the  lion  comes  again, 

AnA  tears  them  into  pieces  with  bis  nule  i 
So  shall  Ulysses  all  those  suitors  slaj. 
O  that  the  Gods,  Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove, 
SS5  Amongst  the  suitors  let  him  would  one  day, 
Such  as  when  with  Philomelid  he  strove, 
And  tlirew  him  flat,  and  made  the  At^ves  glad. 

If  eucb  as  then  llysses  should  be  there, 
Short  would  their  lives  be,  and  their  wedding  bad. 
340       But  to  tlic  matter  whereof  you  would  hear, 
I  can  say  notliing  upon  certainty, 

And  my  ow^n  knowledge,  but  what  I  was  told 
By  Protens,     And  tell  I  will  no  lie, 
Nor  anything  of  what  he  said  withhold. 
345  Before  the  land  of  ^ypt  Riaros  lies, 
An  island,  and  therein  a  haven  good 
Against  whatever  wind  ^all  chance  to  rise; 

And  ready  to  depart,  my  ships  there  wood ; 
A  day's  sail  distant  Hands  it  in  the  main  : 
350       But  'cause  the  hecatomb  I  ofFer'd  not. 
The  Goib  a  long  time  did  me  there  detain, 
For  ihcy  are  angry  when  they  are  forgot. 
There  twenty  dayM  together  we  were  pent, 
Thongh  fain  we  would  have  put  again  to  sea ; 
3SS  And  our  provision  had  quite  been  spent. 
But  that  I  tlien  met  with  Idothoe. 
She  daughter  is  of  Proteus,  and  he 

A  herdsman  old  of  Neptune  is,  and  has 
The  charge  his  sea-calves  kept  and  fed  to  see. 
360       Uis  ilaugbter  met  me  when  alone  I  was ; 
My  company,  their  dinner  to  provide, 

Witli  angle  rods  were  fishing  on  the  !>trand. 
Then  said  she  to  me,  standing  by  my  side, 
^Vhy  stay  you  here,  and  nothing  take  in  hand 
365  To  help  yourself,  as  if  a  child  you  were. 
Or  Diligent,  or  loved  misery, 
Starring  yourself  to  be  so  long  pent  here? 
Or  can  yoo  no  way  lind  to  be  set  free  ? 
"  '  Gwiyou  be  soever,  aiisner'd  I, 
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870      Thus  much  vnto  70a  I  mnrt  plainly  mj, 
That  in  this  ide  I  stay  anwiHingly, 

And  for  mj  freedom  to  the  Gods  I  praj. 

But  tell  me  7011  (for  Gods  know  eTerjrthii^) 

What  God  is  it  that  to  this  place  me  tied, 

375  And  what  it  is  that  must  me  from  it  hring? 

Ill  tell  yon  then,  said  she,  and  nothing  hide. 
Bj  an  old  Sea-God  haunted  is  this  isle, 

Call'd  Proteus,  that  nothing  sajs  nntrne. 
Servant  to  Neptune,  whom  if  by  some  wile 
380      Tou  eould  but  catch  and  hold,  he'd  answer  70U 
To  all  you  ask,  and  he  11I7  father  is. 

Hell  tell  you  how  to  get  your  ships  to  sea, 
And  how  yon  shall  get  home.     He  knows  all  thib 
And  what's  there  done.     So  said  Idothoe. 
385  But  how,  said  I,  is't  possible  for  man 
Upon  a  God  immortal  to  lay  hold. 
When  be,  foreseeing  it,  avoid  it  can, 

K  how  to  do't  he  be  not  by  yon  told  ? 
m  tell  you,  Eud  she,  how  It  may  be  done. 
390       Hidden  in  the  curls  of  the  sea  each  day 
Brought  in  by  Zepbyrus,  he  lands  at  noon, 

And  on  the  sand  himself  to  sleep  will  lay ; 
About  him  will  his  footless  sea-calves  lie. 
And  of  the  brine  abominably  smell. 
395  And  thither  bring  you  in  the  mom  will  I, 

And  how  to  place  yourselves  instruct  yon  weD ; 
For  three  more  must  come  with  you,  lusty  men, 

Whom  you  shall  choose  from  out  }^ur  company. 
The  old  Sea-God  his  flock  will  number  then, 
400       And,  having  done,  i*  th*  midst  of  them  will  lie, 
Just  as  a  shepherd  lies  amongst  his  sheep. 

Now  waver  not,  but  bold  and  constant  be. 
As  soon  as  you  shall  see  he  is  asleep. 
Lay  hold  on  him,  and  keep  it  constantly, 
40S  For  he  in  divers  shapes  wiU  with  you  stni^le. 
He  will  be  any  serpent  that  he  please ; 
Himself  he'll  into  fire  or  water  juggle  ; 

Therefore  hold  fast,  lest  he  your  bands  disease. 
When  of  himself  he  shall  contented  be, 
410       In  his  6rst  form  the  matter  to  debate, 

Take  off  your  hands,  and  set  the  old  God  &ee. 

Then  of  your  business  him  interrogate. 
What  God  it  is  that  hath  your  hurt  contrived, 
Hon  you  shall  put  to  sea,  which  way  go  homs- 
415  This  said,  into  the  sea  again  she  dived. 

Then,  full  of  thoughts,  back  to  my  ships  I  come, 
And  supp'd,  and  when  we  supped  had  'tn-aa  nigtt. 

Then  slept  we  by  our  ships  upon  the  sand. 
But  when  AuTom  bad  brought  back  the  light, 
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420      Then  went  I  with  my  three  men  to  the  strand,              LIB.  IV. 
And  prayed  to  the  Gods :  my  men  I  chose,  ^ • * 

Such  men  as  for  the  purpose  fit  I  thought.  H"  entertain- 

Idothoe  then  from  the  sea  arose,  v-*m^fj?!fi. 

And  in  her  hand  four  sea-calves'  skins  she  brought 
425  All  raw,  her  father  thereby  to  betray. 

And  with  those  skins  upon  us  on  the  shore, 
Scrap'd  hollow  by  her,  like  sea-calves  we  lay. 

And  there  our  lodging  had  been  very  sore, 
(For  so  abominably  do  they  stink, 
430      That  no  man  near  them  can  endure  to  lie. 
Is  it  good  lying  with  a  whale,  d*ye  think  ?) 

But  that  she  for  it  had  a  remedy. 
Ambrosia  she  with  her  brought,  and  laid 

The  same  unto  our  noses  one  by  one, 
435  Which  the  ill  savour  of  the  fish  allay'd. 

And  thus  we  lay  expecting  till  'twas  noon  ; 
Then  all  at  once  the  sea-calves  came  ashore. 

And  there  themselves  they  bedded  orderly. 
At  noon  came  Proteus,  and  counts  them  o'er, 
440      And  first  were  counted  my  three  men  and  I. 
Then  lay  he  also  down,  and  by  and  by 

lie  fell  asleep.     Then  we  unto  him  ran. 
And  laid  hands  on  him  with  a  hideous  cry. 

And  he  to  shew  his  wondrous  art  began. 
445  A  shaggy  lion  first  he  scem'd  to  be ; 

And  then  a  dragon ;  then  a  leopard ; 
And  then  a  boar ;  then  water ;  then  a  tree ; 

But  still  we  kept  our  hold,  and  press'd  him  hard. 
He  weary  was  at  last,  and  then  he  said : 
450       Atrides,  how  came  you  by  so  much  skill 

To  hold  me  thus  ?     What  God  has  me  betray'd  ? 

What  needed  you  to  vex  me  ?    What's  your  will  ? 
What  need,  said  I,  have  you  from  me  to  hear, 

That  bound  am  to  this  isle,  and  know  not  how 
455  To  put  to  sea,  nor  what  God  holds  me  here. 

When  you  can  tell  me  (for  Gods  all  things  know)? 
Then  back,  said  he,  to  Greece  you  cannot  come. 

Till  you  to  Egjpt  do  return  again, 
And  pay  to  all  the  Gods  a  hecatomb ; 
460       lliat  done,  you  shall  pass  safely  o'er  the  main. 
Thus  Proteus  said.     But  that  I  must  go  first 

Back  into  Kgypt,  an  ill  and  long  way. 
My  heart  to  hear  it  ready  was  to  burst. 

'Tis  hard,  said  I,  but  I'll  do  all  you  say ; 
465  But  tell  me  of  the  Argives  first,  if  they 

With  their  good  ships  came  all  in  safety  home. 
That  I  and  Nestor  left  behind  at  Troy, 

How  many  by  the  way  they  lost,  and  whom  ? 
Some  of  them  'scap'd,  said  he,  and  some  are  lost ; 
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470      Bnt  of  the  priocfls  lost  are  only  twiin 
In  thdr  retom.     Upon  the  Trt^n  o<M>t 

You  know  who  died ;  and  otM  the  Goda  delaiD. 
Firet  AJax'  ships  bj  winds  an  laid  afpvml 

At  GyrtB,  racks  that  on  the  deep  uA  down, 
475  And  'gainst  the  sea  protecdoa  there  had  fimnd. 

However  Pallas  ^d  apon  him  frowDi 
Bat  that  a  high  provoking  word  be  qt^e. 

ni  pass,  said  he,  althongh  the  Gods  i^  iio> 
And  Neptune  then  the  rock  be  sat  (m  brake; 
480       Both  he  and  it  into  the  water  go. 

Where,  when  he  had  drunk  brine  enough,  lie  Uti. 

Your  brother  also  safely  paas'd  the  sea, 
And  came  to  Ai^os  (Juno  was  bis  guide). 

And  when  he  was  come  near  to  mount  Uaka, 
485  Forc'd  by  foul  weather,  he  disberked,  where 

Thyeates  formerly  bis  age  had  spent. 
But  now  his  son  .^[istns  dwelled  there. 

The  Gods  then  cluug'd  the  wind,  and  bomeiraTdwait. 
Full  glad  he  was,  and  kisa'd  the  gronnd  f(v  joj, 
490      And  from  him  fell  the  tears  abundantly, 
.^^stus,  that  long  sought  him  to  destroy. 

Had  plac'd  a  man  on  purpose  to  descry 
Th'  arrival  of  the  fleet,  whom  be  bad  hired 

To  watch  upon  a  bill  a  year  together, 
493  For  talents  ten  of  gold,  that  he  required, 

And  tell  him  when  the  fleet  from  Troy  came  thitbv. 
The  watchman  saw  them,  and  t'  .^^stus  went. 

And  gave  him  notice  of  their  coining  in. 
.^gistus  then,  t'  effect  his  bad  intent, 
500       Choee  twenty  lusty  men,  and  them  within 
An  inner  room  he  placed,  out  of  sight. 

And  a  great  supper  bids  his  men  provide; 
Then  down  went,  Agamemnon  to  invite. 

With  horses  and  with  coaches  to  th'  sea-aide, 
505  And  brought  him  up  to  supper  in  great  state; 

Then  rose  the  trdtors  that  in  ambush  lay. 
And  killed  him,  as  he  at  supper  sate. 

Nor  any  man  alive  went  thence  away. 
That  with  Atrides  or  with  him  to<A  part, 
510      When  of  bis  story  he  bad  made  an  end. 
To  break  with  pity  ready  was  my  heart ; 

In  streams  down  on  my  cheeks  the  tears  desceoi 
I  wished  never  more  to  see  the  sun. 

And  weeping,  on  the  sand  myself  I  roll'd. 
£15  But  when  my  lamentation  was  done. 

Then  Proteus  said  again,  Your  weeping  hold, 
Tears  are  no  remedy,  but  make  baste  borne. 

There  lives  ^gistus,  or  if  he  be  slain 
Already  by  Orestes,  you  will  come 
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520       To  his  interment.     This  cheer'd  me  again,                    LjB,  IV, 
And  then  I  asked  further  of  hira  this :  * , ' 

Since  you  have  told  me  what's  become  of  two,  His  entertain. 

Tell  me  the  third  that  stays  abroad,  who  'tis,  ^^^  ■'  ^P*^ 

Alive  or  dead,  though  that  will  grieve  me  too.  bjMenoUua.&c. 

525  It  is,  said  he,  Ulysses,  whom  I  saw 

In  th'  island  where  Calypso  dwells,  o'  th'  shore 
Weeping,  who  fain  would  come  to  Ithaca, 

But  with  him  neither  has  a  ship  nor  oar. 
And  you,  O  Menelaus,  shall  not  die 
530       In  Argos  (for  'tis  otherwise  decreed) 
But  be  convey'd  t'  Elysium.     For  why, 

Of  Jupiter  you  wedded  have  the  seed. 
There  humans  lead  their  lives  in  greatest  ease ; 

No  snow  nor  frost  there  is ;  refreshed  there 
535  They  are  by  zephyrs  rising  from  the  seas. 

And  Jove's  son  Rhadamanthus  dwelleth  there. 
This  said,  into  the  sea  he  went  again. 

But  I,  with  thoughts  confused  in  my  head, 
Returned  back  unto  my  ships  and  men, 
540       And  soon  as  we  had  supp'd,  the  night  was  spread. 
Then  back  again  into  the  Nile  we  go. 

And  otTer'd  to  the  Gods  a  hecatomb ; 
When  we  their  anger  had  appeased  so. 

For  Agamemnon  there  we  rais'd  a  tomb. 
545  When  this  was  done,  for  Argos  we  set  sail. 

And  quickly  to  our  native  soil  we  came ; 
Th'  immortal  Gods  gave  us  a  lusty  gale. 

And  all  the  way  continued  the  same. 
Telemachus,  you've  heard  all  I  can  say, 
550      But  must  not  therefore  straightway  take  your  leave; 
Until  th'  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  youll  stay. 

The  presents  I  intend  you  to  receive. 
A  chariot  you  shall  have  and  horses  three, 

And  a  fair  cup  emboss'd  to  offer  wine, 
555  That  in  your  vows  you  may  remember  me. 

Then  said  Telemachus,  I  here  have  lien 
Long  time  already,  and  my  men  at  Pyle 

Are  weary  of  expecting  me ;  else  I 
Could  stay  a  year,  and  never  all  that  while 
560       My  mind  have  on  my  house  or  family. 
So  much  I  taken  am  with  your  discourse. 

But  let  my  present  be  some  monument ; 
To  Ithaca  I'll  never  carry  horse, 

They  for  the  plains  are  more  convenient ; 
565  Large  plains,  which  you  have  here  in  many  places. 

And  where  store  is  of  wheat,  and  rice,  and  lote. 
In  Ithaca  there  is  no  ground  for  races. 

Nor  pastures  good  enough  to  feed  a  goat 
In  th'  isles  about  it,  gallop  can  no  horse ; 
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IB.  lY.       ^7*3       ^  *^'  i^'^  itwlfi  nor  gidl(^  nor  bvfed. 

,     ■-  TVhen  he  bad  made  on  end  of  his  dueoom, 

niertain-  Atrides,  smiliDg  on  him,  strtA^'d  his  head. 

■I  Bparta  '^jg  gpokeo,  Bsid  he,  like  a  gallant  man, 

''"*^*'  And  that  descended  ii  of  noble  Wood. 

575  111  give  jou  other  presents,  for  I  am. 

In  place  of  these,  that  shall  be  full  «■  good. 
A  monument  kept  in  jaj  treasniy. 

Of  massive  silver  a  fair  temperer, 
The  work  of  Vulcan,  which  was  given  me 
580      At  SidoD,  by  the  king,  when  I  was  there. 
Whilst  they  tc^ether  thus  discoursing  staid. 

The  bidden  guests,  fat  sheep,  rich  wine  biog  is, 
And  bread  their  wives  upon  the  table  laid, 
And  about  supper  busy  were  within. 
585  And  now  the  suitors  at  Ulyssea'  house 

Were  throwing  of  the  stone  and  darts.    And  bf 
Antinons  sat  and  Eur^achns, 

Chief  of  the  woo'rs.     Then  came  Noemon  iii|h: 
Unto  Antinous  he  spake,  and  said, 
590       ^Vhen  will  Telemachus  return  from  Pfle  ? 
My  ship  I  lent  him,  and  am  now  afraid 

I  shall  have  need  of  her  myself  the  while. 
For  over  into  Elis  I  must  pass; 

Twelve  mares  of  mine  there  go,  and  with  the  nme 
595  Twelve  unbroke  muks,  with  all  their  foals,  at  gns; 
And  some  of  them  I  would  fetcli  home  and  tame. 
At  tliis  they  star'd.     For  never  dreamed  they 
That  in  good  earnest  he  would  go  to  Fyle, 
But  in  the  fields  would  with  some  herdsman  st^, 
600       And  there  from  us  conceal  himself  awhile. 
Antinous  then  aak'd,  When  parted  he? 

What  company  went  with  him  hence  ?     His  ovn 
Servants  and  husbandmen,  for  that  might  be, 
Or  young  men  of  the  best  account  i'  th'  town  ? 
fi05  And  tell  me  further,  was  it  willingly 

Vou  lent  your  ship,  or  were  you  forc'd  thereto  7 
To  this  Noemon  did  again  reply : 

I  lent  it  willingly.     VTbut  should  I  do  ? 
Who  would  not  yield  to  such  a  man's  request, 
CIO       When  he  lias  need  and  asks,  as  well  as  I  ? 
And  with  him  went  of  Ithaca  the  best. 

And  Mentor  chief  of  all  the  company; 
If  lie  it  wore  not,  'twas  some  deity. 

For,  wliich  is  strange,  I  saw  him  yesterday 
G15  Before  tlie  nun  was  mounted  half  the  sky. 
Yet  went  the  ship  the  night  before  away. 
This  said,  he  went  his  way.     Antinous 

And  th'  others  sat  there  yet,  and  wondered. 
Tlie  suitors  loft  thoir  sport,  sat  down,  and  thus 
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620       Antinous  the  case  then  opened,  UB,  r\r. 

And  in  an  angry  tone,  with  fiery  eye,  >~ — i — -^ 

*Tis  true,  said  he,  Telemachus  has  done  Hit  entertain- 

A  work  to  us  of  great  indignity.  b  ^M^^**^ 

We  thought  he  never  could  that  way  have  gone.         ^  «»»»«. 

625  We  many  are,  and  men  ;  yet  he,  a  boy, 

Has  got  a  ship,  and  of  our  men  the  best. 
But  may  Jove  him,  before  he  us,  destroy. 

Give  me  a  good  ship,  ere  we  be  oppress'd, 
And  twenty  able  men,  and  in  the  strait 
630      'Twixt  Ithaca  and  Same  I  will  lie. 

And  for  their  coming  back  from  Pylus  wait, 

And  entertain  him  with  hot  coming  by. 
The  suitors  all  were  pleased  with  the  plot, 

And  then  they  rose  together  and  went  in. 
636  But  Medon  had  heard  all,  which  they  knew  not, 

For  he  without  the  court  was,  they  within. 
And  to  inform  Penelope  he  went. 

And  when  she  saw  him  coming  in  a  door, 
Medon,  said  she,  what,  are  you  hither  sent 
640       To  bid  my  maids  trouble  themselves  no  more 
With  how  the  suitors  they  shall  entertain ; 

But  only  for  themselves  make  ready  meat  ? 
Lest  when  they  hither  come  to  sup  again. 

It  prove  the  last  that  they  shall  ever  eat. 
646  Telemachus  his  wealth  you  wasted  have. 

As  if  your  fathers  never  told  you  how 
Ulysses  with  them  did  himself  behave, 

That  never  did  unkindness  to  them  show 
In  deed  or  word.     Although  a  liberty 
660       Kings  often  take,  one  man  to  love  or  hate 
Above  another,  without  telling  why; 

But  he  cause  of  oflfence  to  no  man  gave. 
But  of  good  turns  received  heretofore 

Your  nature  altogether  senseless  is. 
666  O  queen,  said  Medon,  would  it  were  no  more ; 

But  I  must  tell  you  somewhat  worse  than  thia. 
The  suitors  have  conspir  d  to  kill  your  son, 

(Which  Jove  avert,)  as  he  is  coming  home. 
For  he  to  Pylus  is  and  Sparta  gone 
660       T*  enquire  what  of  his  father  is  become. 
This  said,  Penelope  was  stricken  dumb. 

And  filled  were  with  tears  her  eyes.     But  when 
Her  voice  at  last  again  was  to  her  come. 

She  spake  to  Medon,  and  him  asked  then, 
666  Medon,  said  she,  why  went  my  son  away  ? 

What  need  had  he  u|)on  the  sea  to  ride  ? 
Meant  he  his  name  amongst  men  to  destroy  ? 

And  Medon  to  her  then  again  replied: 
I  cannot  tell.     Perhaps  encouraged 
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LIB.  IV.       ^^      ^y  ^™®  ^*  ^*  Grodfi,  or  presi^  of  his  Ofwi 
-      '      *  T  enquire  about  his  fiUher,  whether  deid» 

Hm  cBtertaio-  Or  CD  what  coast  he  is  by  fortune  thrown. 

^  ?^*^  '^^^  ^^  ^^r  ^^^^^^^  ^®  cocdd  no  longer  hold, 

And  lets  herself  sink  down  upon  the  silL 
675  .Then  came  her  maids  about  her,  young  and  oU. 
Did  ever  Gods,  said  she,  bear  such  lU  will 
To  any  woman  as  tiiey  bear  to  me  ? 

Why  deal  they  worse  with  me  than  with  the  rest? 

0  my  dear  husband !     What  a  man  was  he ! 
680      All  manly  virtues  lodged  in  his  breast. 

Through  Hellas  and  through  Argos  known  was  he; 

Of  him  the  Grods  unkind  me  &st  bereft; 
And  now  away  my  child  must  taken  be, 

That  to  sustain  the  house  at  home  was  lefti 
685  Sluts  that  you  are,  and  of  his  going  knew. 

Why  was  it  not  to  me  discovered  ? 
For  had  I  of  it  been  inform'd  by  you, 

I  had  him  stay'd,  or  he  had  left  me  dead. 
To  Dolius  let  one  or  other  go 
690      (The  servant  which  my  father  gave  to  me. 
And  with  Laertes  at  the  lodge  is  now. 

And  of  my  garden  has  the  custody) 
And  tell  him  what  the  suitors  are  about, 

That  he  may  to  Laertes  tell  the  same ; 
695  And  he  unto  die  people  may  come  out, 

And  them  against  these  wicked  men  inflame. 
Then  spake  Euryclea :  Dear  child,  said  she, 

Kill  me,  or  let  me  live  as  you  think  best; 
No  longer  shall  the  truth  concealed  be. 
700      I  knew  all  this.     So  did  none  of  the  rest 

1  fumish'd  him  with  all  that  he  commanded. 
Sweet  wine  and  flour,  but  first  he  made  me  sweir, 

I  would  not  tell  you  till  it  was  demanded. 

Or  that  the  same  by  others  told  you  were ; 
705  For  fear  lest  with  much  weeping  hurt  you  take. 

But  wash,  put  on  clean  garments,  and  up  go 
Lito  your  chamber,  and  your  prayers  make 

To  Pallas,  who  your  son  to  save  knows  how. 
The  griev'd  old  man,  why  should  you  further  grieve? 
710       Hated  is  not  Arcesius  his  seed 

By  all  the  Gods.     For  I  cannot  believe 

But  some  of  them  will  help  them  in  their  need, 
And  both  their  houses  and  their  lands  protect 

This  stopp'd  her  sobbing,  and  her  weeping  stay'd. 
715  Then  went  she  up,  herseif  she  wash'd  and  deck'<^ 

And  to  the  Groddess  Pallas  thus  she  pray'd : 
O  Goddess,  if  you  well  accepted  have 

The  victims  by  Ulysses  sacrificed 
Upon  your  altar  here,  his  son  now  save. 
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720      And  bring  Uj  nought  what  th' wooers  have  devised. 
U^  prayer  granted  was.     Then  shouted  they. 

The  suitors  heard  it  in  the  hall,  and  one 
T*  another  said,  'Tis  for  her  wedding-day; 

She  knows  not  we  intend  to  kiU  her  ron. 
722  TliuN  said  they,  but  upon  no  ground  at  all. 

Alcinous  then  spake.     BXadnteo,  said  be, 
Such  words  as  thesi.^  what  mean  jou  to  let  fall? 

Wliftt  if  within  tbey  should  reported  be? 
Come  rise,  thus,  gently,  and  the  work  effect 
730       To  which  wo  ^1  buve  given  our  consent. 
Tlien  did  he  twenty  able  men  elect. 

And  down  unto  the  water  aide  they  went, 
And  first  of  all  they  laid  their  ship  afloat. 

And  in  it  with  white  sails  the  inaet  they  laid, 
733  And  fit  their  oars.    Then  in  their  arms  were  brought: 

The  mast  then  reor'd  was,  and  the  sails  display'd. 
Then  went  they  t'  anchor  in  the  open  sea. 

And  stay'd  all  night.     And  then  aboard  they  cat. 
Then  to  her  chamber  went  Penelope 
740       Grieving,  and  tasting  neither  drink  nor  meat. 
Casting  about  whether  more  likely  't  were 

Her  son  should  'scape  the  suitors'  hands,  or  die. 
•)  list  as  a  Hon  that  enclosed  were 

With  toils  about,  would  cast  which  way  to  fly. 
74i>  Wbi'n  her  sad  reck'ning  sleep  had  blotted  out, 

DiKgoIv'd  her  strength,  and  closed  bad  her  eyes, 
Pallas  another  bus'ness  went  about. 

She  made  an  Idol  in  a  woman's  guis^ 
Like  to  the  daughter  of  Icarius, 
750       Wife  of  Eumelus,  (at  Phenc  dweli'd  he), 
And  sent  the  same  unto  Ulysses'  house, 

T"  allay  the  sorrow  of  Penelope. 
In  at  the  keyhole  then  the  lilol  goes 

Into  her  chamber,  and  stood  at  her  head. 
i  Puielope,  siud  it,  amidst  such  woes 

How  can  you  sleep?     But  now  be  comforted. 
Yoa  must  no  longer  weep  nor  grieved  be. 

For  from  the  Gods  you  no  such  cause  shall  have. 
For  of  your  son  the  safe  return  you'll  see. 

To  ibis  Penelope  then  answer  fiavc. 
Sister,  said  she.  'tis  strange  to  see  you  here ; 

Vou  come  but  seldom.     For  far  off  you  dwelt. 
And  now  you  bid  me  weeping  to  forbear. 

Wlien  how  much  cause  I  have  yoa  cannot  tell. 
i  A  good  and  nohic  husband  I  have  lost, 

That  had  a  lion's  lienrt  within  his  breast, 
ndlas  and  Argns  of  bit  valour  hnnst. 

What  virtue  is  there  that  he  not  possess'd  ? 
And  now  my  child  at  sea  is  in  a  tub, 
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Hit  entertain- 
ment at  Sputa 
bjBl0ndaiu,te. 


770      And  has  no  skill  in  fight  or  pwrliiment: 
I  fear  extremely  lest  he  meet  some  rah, 

For  him  more  than  for  th'  other  I  lament 
What  maj  hefal  him  on  the  sea  I  dread, 
And  what  at  land,  if  e'er  to  land  he  come^ 
775  For  manj  foes  he  hath  that  wish  him  dead, 
And  wait  to  kill  him  as  he  oometh  home. 
To  tliis  again  replied  the  Idol  dim, 

Take  courage,  be  not  frighted  for  yoor  son ; 
He  has  a  guide  that  taketh  care  of  him ; 
780      A  better  would  be  wished  for  bj  none. 
'Tis  Pallas.     For  of  you  she  pity  takes, 

And  what  I  said,  I  said  by  her  command. 
Penelope  again  this  answer  makes. 

Whoe'er  you  be,  answer  one  more  demand: 
785  Is  my  poor  husband  yet  alive,  or  no  ? 

Then  said  the  Idol,  That  I  do  not  find. 
Nor  will  I  tell  you  what  I  do  not  know. 

Then  through  the  keyhole  went,  and  tura'dtowind. 
Then  wak'd  Penelope,  and  joyful  was 
790       T*  have  had  a  dream  so  evident  and  clear. 
Then  o'er  the  humid  plain  the  suitors  pass, 

Destruction  to  Telemachus  to  bear. 
'Twixt  Ithaca  and  Same,  middle  way. 
There  lies  an  island,  and  but  small  it  is, 
795  Yet  hath  it  on  each  side  a  good  safe  bay. 

There  watch'd  the  wooers.     *Tis  call'd  Asteris. 
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The  Gods  in 
councfl  com- 
mand Caljpto 
(br  Merciirr)  to 
send  away  Ulys- 
ses on  a  raft  of 
trees;  and  Nep 
tune  returning 
from  Ethiopia, 
and  seeing  him 
on  t)ie  coast  of 
rhceacia,  scat- 
tnvd  his  raft ; 
and  how,  hy  the 
help  of  I  no,  he 
swam  ashore,and 
slept  in  a  heap  of 
drv  leaves  till 
Uiv  next  day. 


LIB.  V. 

Up  rose  Aurora  from  Tithonus'  bed, 

Before  the  Gods  and  men  to  bear  her  light 
Hie  (Jods  were  then  to  council  gathered. 

And  Jove  amongst  them  of  the  greatest  might. 
5  And  there  before  them  Pallas  open  laid 

The  painful  life  Ulyss<;8  did  endure. 
O  Jove,  and  all  ye  blessed  Gods,  she  said. 

Henceforth  his  people  let  no  king  enure 
To  gentle  government,  but  keep  them  down, 
10       And  to  their  honesty  no  longer  trust, 
Tliat  of  Ulysses  are  forgetful  grown, 

AVliosc  government  so  gentle  was  and  just. 
And  now  he  pent  up  lieth  in  an  isle 

'WTiere  dwells  Calypso ;  and  to  come  away 
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Has  neither  ship  nor  men,  an<I  nil  the  while 

WwpiDg  for  sorrow  forc'd  he  is  lo  slay. 
The  suitors  also  seek  to  kill  Im  bod, 

And  lio  lo  meet  hiiu  in  his  coming  home  ; 
For  why.  to  Pj-le  and  Sparta  ho  ja  gone, 

To  hear  what  of  his  fuUier  is  become. 
Why,  child,  taid  Jofe,  why  say  you  tills  to  me? 

'Twas  you  that  sent  Telomachus  away  ; 
And  you  eonseDting  wcro  to  our  decri-L-, 

Ulyaiea  should  come  buck  and  th'  wooers  slay. 
Go  you  and  bring  Telemachus  from  I'yir, 

And  send  the  suitors  bume  that  lie  in's  way ; 
And  Mercury,  said  he,  go  you  the  while 

And  tell  the  nyniph  Calypso  what  I  eay. 
The  Goda  in  council  sitting  order'd  have, 

Ulys^ea  tihall  return  to  Ithaca. 
And  Srst  upon  a  raft  himself  ahall  save, 

Without  a  convoy  iii  Fbxaeia 
In  twenty  days;  and  there  be  honoured. 

And  to  his  country  richly  sent  away. 
With  brasd,  and  gold,  and  garments  furnished. 

More  than  lii*  sliare  had  mounted  to  at  Troy, 
Though  he  had  brought  it  thence  all  safely  home  t 

For  why,  by  destiny  ordain'd  it  ia 
That  to  his  friends  he  honourably  come. 

No  sooner  Jupiter  had  spoken  this. 
But  that  his  shoes  upon  his  feet  he  binds, 

Ainbrosian,  golden  shoes,  wherewith  be  flies 
On  land  or  water,  swifter  Uian  the  winib. 

Then  lakes  the  rod  wherewith  upon  the  eyes 
45  Of  mortals  he  lays  on  or  takes  olF  sleep. 

And  with  his  rod  in  hand  jump'd  down  to  th'  hill 
nerius,  and  tbence  into  the  deep; 

And  over  the  wide  sea  ho  posacd,  till 
At  last  be  was  aiTivcd  at  the  isle 

Where  was  the  nymph  Calypso  resident ; 
And  like  a  connoraiit  was  all  this  while 

That  hunts  the  fishes.     Tliea  ashore  he  went. 
And  coming  to  her  rock  found  ber  wittuu. 

Upon  the  hearth  a  fire  was  of  sweet  wood. 
There  did  slie  sing,  and  as  she  sung  did  spin. 

About  the  cave  many  fair  trees  there  sEood, 
Beech,  poplar,  and  the  cyprus  of  sweet  smell. 

And  many  birds,  hawks,  and  sea-erows,  and  owlfi. 
Within  their  branches  used  were  to  dwell; 

And.  such  as  haunt  sea-water,  other  fowls. 
The  rock  itxelf  with  vines  was  covered, 

And  gravies  abuiidaiieu  hanging  were  thereon  ; 
Four  apringB  a-row  four  ways  dear  water  spread. 

Svwt  meadows  were  about  it  many  n  one. 
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LIB.  y.  65  Stuck  full  of  videts  and  fiowen  gtj, 

^ . — ^  Which,  though  a  God,  he  saw  widi  admintioii, 

CdTpw  amdt  And  for  a  little  while  he  there  did  stay, 

^I  ^}P^!^  Pleas'd  with  the  beauty  of  the  habitation, 

And  then  into  the  spadons  cave  he  goes. 
70      At  the  first  sight  Calypso  knew  hun  weD, 
For  perfectly  one  God  another  knows, 
How  far  soever  they  asunder  dwelL 
Ulysses  now  was  gone  out  to  the  shore, 
To  look  upon  the  sea  that  kept  him  in, 
75  To  sigh  and  weep  as  he  had  done  before ; 
At  Hermes*  coming  he  was  not  within. 
To  Hermes,  seated  in  a  glistering  chair. 
The  Goddess  fair  Calypso  then  b^an : 
Tell  me,  beloved  Hermes,  your  afiair, 
80      If  it  be  possible  it  shall  be  done. 

Come  nearer,  and  with  food  yourself  restOTe. 

Then  sets  she  him  a  table,  and  lays  on 
Of  nectar  and  ambrosia  good  store. 

Then  Hermes  took  his  food,  and  having  done, 
85  Goddess,  said  he,  since  me,  a  God,  you  ask. 
You  may  be  sure  I  tell  you  shall  no  lie. 
Jove  sent  me  'gainst  my  will ;  for  such  a  task 
Who  undertsJce  would,  think  you,  willingly  ? 
For,  first,  a  horrible  long  journey  'tis ; 
90      And  then  no  town  to  bait  at  by  the  way 
On  hecatomb  or  lesser  sacrifice. 

But  what  God  is  there  dares  Jove  disobey  ? 
There  is,  said  Jove,  a  man  that  stay'd  is  here, 
Of  th*  Argives  that  besieged  Ilium 
95  The  most  unhappy.     There  they  stay'd  nine  year, 
The  tenth  they  took  it,  and  were  coming  home; 
But  by  the  way  they  Pallas  had  offended, 

And  she  against  them  raised  stormy  weather, 
In  which  Ulysses'  mates  their  lives  all  ended, 
100       But  he  himself  by  storms  was  driven  hither. 
Him  Jupiter  would  have  you  send  away ; 
For  he  is  destin'd  not  to  die  from  home, 
Nor  any  longer  from  his  friends  to  stay. 
But  back  unto  his  house  and  country  come. 
105  Calypso,  troubled  at  it,  answered : 

Malicious  ye  Gods,  and  jealous  are. 
That  think  much  Groddesses  should  mortals  wed. 

See  but  how  hardly  did  Orion  fare. 
After  Aurora  was  become  his  wife. 
110       How  angry  at  him,  O  ye  Gk)ds,  were  you, 
Until  Diana  took  away  his  life. 

With  shafts  invisible  before  'twas  due. 
And  so  when  Ceres  with  lasion 

ThemseV?^  ddv^hted  with  the  gift  of  love. 
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115  How  Boon  it  was  by  th'  other  Gods  made  known, 

And  with  a  thunder-bolt  he  slain  by  Jove ! 
And  DOW  tbey  angry  are  with  me.     And  why  ? 

Because  I  taken  have  a  man  to  bed 
'Who  in  the  sea  had  perish'd,  had  not  I 
120       Receiv'd  him  in  my  honge  and  cheriabed. 
For  when  bis  ship  with  thunder  Jove  bad  split, 

And  all  his  company  away  were  cast, 
Him  on  the  mast  onto  the  rudder  knit. 

The  wind  and  naves  brought  hither  at  the  last; 
125  And  here  I  him  receiv'd  and  loved  weU, 

And  meant  to  give  him  immortality. 
But  since  Jove  will  not  let  him  with  me  dwell. 

And  I  cannot  resist  him,  farewell  he. 

But  o'er  the  sea  I  shall  not  bim  convoy, 

130       For  in  my  power  I  have  no  ship,  nor  men 

That  have  ihe  art  to  walk  in  liquid  way ; 

Prompt  him  I  will  how  to  get  home  again. 
"Tis  well,  said  Mercury ;  send  him  now  hence ; 

The  manner  how,  is  left  unto  your  will. 
135  Be  wise,  and  do  not  Jupiter  incense. 

Lest  he  upon  you  bring  a  greater  ill. 
This  said,  away  went  Mercury.     And  ebe 

Unto  Ulysses  went  to  the  sea-side. 
Himself  lamenting  sitting  there  was  he, 
140       And  when  she  came  his  eyes  were  not  yet  dried. 
For  now  he  lov'd  the  nymph  less  than  before, 

And  lay  with  her  a-nights  unwillingly  ; 
A-days  be  weeping  sat  upon  the  shore. 

And  on  th'  unbounded  sea  oft  cast  bis  eye. 
145  Tlien  to  him  said  the  nymph :  Poor  man,  alast 

No  longer  weep,  but  fall  your  work  unto ; 
For  on  a  raft  you  are  the  sea  to  pass. 

And  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  to  do. 
Cut  down  great  trees,  and  them  together  join 
150       With  bands  of  brass;  and  on  them  make  a  deck ; 
And  on  it  I  will  lay  both  bread  and  wine. 

And  water  freah,  hunger  and  thirst  to  check. 
And  garments  I  will  give  you,  and  a  wind, 

Hiat  you  may  safe  go  home  and  speedily; 
155  Unless  the  Gods  be  of  another  mind. 

For  stronger  they  and  wiser  are  than  I. 
At  this  Ulyssea  troubled  was,  and  said, 

I  looked  for  a  convoy  me  to  waft ; 
For  on  this  sea  a  man  would  be  afraid 
160       Though  in  a  ship ;  much  more  upon  a  raft. 
I  will  not  therefore  pass  upon  a  raft. 

Unless  to  do  me  no  more  hurt  you  swear. 
And  when  he  had  said  that,  Calypso  laugh'd. 

And  ot  bis  head  she  stroked  down  the  hair. 
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165  Ton  are,  she  said,  a  true  turd  of  the  oeat, 

Ab  b;  your  answer  verj  well  I  see: 
By  HeavBD  and  b;  Earth  I  do  protest. 

And  Styx,  which  is  the  greateat  oath  can  b^ 
ni  never  anything  hereafter  do 
170       That  shall  procure  you  hurt  in  any  case ; 
And  what  at  present  I  advise  yon  to, 

I  would  myself  do,  were  I  in  your  place; 
For  why,  the  Fates  I  also  must  obey, 

And  in  my  breast  no  iron  heart  I  bear, 
175  This  said,  she  tam'd  and  homeward  took  her  wij. 

And  on  her  steps  Ulysses  follow'd  her. 
When  they  were  come  hither  in  the  cave, 

She  made  him  sit  where  Hermes  sat  befcHre, 
And  meat  and  wine,  the  best  that  mortals  hav^ 
180       The  maids  upon  the  table  laid  good  store; 
Before  Calypso  they  laid  other  meat. 

Ambrosia  and  nectar,  food  divine ; 
There  face  to  face  they  sit  and  drink  and  eat 

'When  die  refresh'd  him  bad  with  meat  and  vioe, 
185  Noble  Ulysses,  said  she,  that  long  so 

To  see  your  house  and  wife  without  delay, 
If  what  you  were  to  suffer  you  did  know 

Before  you  there  arrived,  yon  would  stay 
And  live  with  me  here,  and  immortal  be. 
190       Nor  than  that  wife,  for  whom  you  take  snch  care, 
Less  fwrer  or  less  wise  can  you  think  me ; 

Women  with  Goddesses  cannot  compare. 
Goddess,  said  he  again,  I  know  all  this. 

Penelope  I  not  compare  with  you 
195  In  form  or  statnre.     For  she  mortal  is. 

And  you  immortal.     Yet,  though  this  be  true, 
I  cannot  chuse  but  wish  myself  at  home. 

And  though  I  were  to  perish  in  the  deep 
By  th'  anger  of  the  Gods,  and  never  come, 
200      Fd  rather  suffer  that,  than  always  weep. 
For  patience  long  since  I  learned  have 

Sufficiently  in  tempest  and  in  figbt. 
This  said,  they  both  in  one  part  of  the  cave 

To  sleep  went,  where  in  love  they  took  delight. 
205  And  when  the  morning  was  again  dieplay'd, 

Dlysses  cloth'd  himself  with  cloak  and  coat ; 
The  nymph  herself  in  a  great  robe  array'd 

Of  dainty  stuff  with  gold  all  over  wrought, 
Which  on  her  loins  a  golden  girdle  tied, 
210       And  cover'd  with  a  golden  scarf  her  bead. 
And  how  Ulysses  o'er  the  sea  so  wide 

Should  safely  pass,  she  there  considered. 
Then  puts  a  phuncr  and  nn  axe  in's  hand, 

Two-edged,  with  a  baft  of  oUve-tree. 
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315  Thon  ehowM  liim  where  the  ;TrcatMt  trees  did  stand. 
And  all  the  way  boforo  him  walked  she. 
And  when  they  were  arrived  at  tbo  wood, 

Beechex  tlioy  fliid,  iH>|dnri».  und  lir-lrocs  high, 
Afa-uudy  dry,  that  li<!  light  on  tlio  llimd. 
t       CBly[)so  to  her  CAverii  Imok  did  hie. 
Meanwhile  Ulysstu  twenty  trees  lin>ught  low. 

And  hawed  them,  and  plnin'd  thorn  skilfully, 
And  laid  tliem  on  the  ground  all  in  a  row, 
At  comers  ^aare,  and  of  one  length  they  Vie. 
I  And  then  with  wimblca  back  Calypso  I'aiiiu ; 
Tfattn  pierced  them,  and  set  them  one  to  one, 
Axid  with  strong  joints  and  nails  fust  bound  the  same 

And  by  the  tiiuR  that  all  lht«  he  hud  done, 
Aa  a  good  ship  as  hrund  it  was  nnd  long. 
t      Then  far  his  deck>i  he  placed  atoo{>s  upright 
On  every  xidc,  nnd  many  to  be  strong; ; 

And  laid  upon  ihctn  phinlts  at  equnl  height. 
Then  made  his  mast,  nnd  Bct  it  up  on  end, 
Uie  rudder,  and  a  place  to  sit  and  guide, 
hud  laid  on  boughs  from  waves  it  to  defend, 
Mnd  all  his  cordage  mode  of  good  cow-hide, 
^  Aad  then  with  levers  set  his  raft  afloat. 

fiiBr  days  in  making  of  the  rah  he  spent ; 
When  he  had  done,  and  ell  hb  work  bad  wrought, 
)       Upon  the  lif^h  the  nymph  awny  hini  sent. 
But  tirst  slic  bath'd  him,  and  with  clothes  nrrny'ii. 
Fine  and  i>erfum'd.     Then  wine  of  pli:asant  taste 
Ooc  goat-skin  full  upon  the  raft  she  laid. 
And  one  of  water,  greater,  by  it  plac'd  j 
24j  And  sweetmeats,  and  good  flesh  of  ev'ry  kind. 
And  after  he  his  sails  ha<l  hoist  and  spread. 
She  flU'd  Uiem  with  a  warm  and  cheerful  wind. 

Then  be  uateni  sat  down  and  governed. 
And  on  Booti^  look'd,  und  Pleiades, 
I       And  on  the  Bear,  which  people  coU  tlie  Wain, 
Which  dogs  Orion  rising  fronk  the  seas, 

Bot  sJic  herself  ne'er  dives  into  the  ninin. 
Tilts  Bear  she  bade  him  leave  on  the  left  hand, 
llien  sev'ntccn  days  he  sait'd,  on  th'  cightccntli  day 
as  He  came  in  sight  of  tlie  l*h<racian  land. 

In  ihni  part  where  it  nearest  to  him  lay, 

Which  look'd  us  'twere  upon  the  sea  a  skin. 

But  now  by  Neptune,  who  returning  was, 

r'h'sacs'  nii  from  Solynii  was  seen. 

-'•ii       For  o'er  tliose  inountaina  Neptune  was  to  pass ; 

Who,  wounded  iit  tlie  sight,  with  anger  keen, 

kThuB  said  unto  himself:  What,  what,  I  find. 
While  I  in  Ethiopia  have  been, 
The  Gods  about  this  man  have  chang'd  their  mind. 
tOL.   X.  A  A 
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UB.  V.        ^^  ^^  ^^  PhaaciK  is  near  at  hand, 

••^ '  In  which  he  desdn'd  ia  hima^  to  aare. 

Cilfpv  uraida  But  jet,  I  think,  before  he  be  on  land, 

V^^V!^^  ^^  Btruggle  ehall  with  many  a  Inaty  wave. 

Then  with  his  trident  be  the  sea  enn^ed, 
270      And  made  a  night  of  clonda  the  sea  npon, 
And  'gainst  Ulysaes  all  the  Winds  engaged, 

And  from  their  quarters  tbej  came  out  each  ooe, 
Gurus,  and  Notus,  Zephyr,  Boreas, 

Each  one  a  mighty  wave  against  him  n^kd. 
275  And  then  Ulysses'  heart  near  broken  was, 

And  with  himself,  himself  he  thus  condoled. 
Ah  me,  what  will  become  of  me  at  last ! 

I  fear  the  nymph  Calypso  all  this  knew. 
Who  told  me  then  that  aa  I  homeward  pass'd 
280      I  should  meet  danger.     Now  I  find  it  true. 
With  what  thick  clouds  Jove  cover'd  has  the  sky  1 

In  wha.t  a  tumult  is  the  sea !     And  how 
On  ev'ry  side  the  winds  the  water  ply 

And  storm !     My  death,  I  see,  b  certun  now. 
28o  Thrice,  four  times,  Argives,  happy  were  yon,  who 
For  Agamemnon's  soke  were  aliun.     Would  I 
At  Troy  in  battle  my  life  lost  had  too, 

r  th'  show'r  of  spears  aboDt  Achilles'  body ; 
Then  had  I  had  a  noble  funeral, 
290      And  great  among  the  Greeks  had  been  my  fiuoe. 
But  now  a  wretched  death  will  me  befal, 
For  ever  will  unheard  of  be  my  Dame. 
This  said,  be  daah'd  was  'gainst  a  point  of  land, 
"Which  with  great  force  whirled  the  raft  aboDt 
295  And  then  the  rudder  flew  out  of  hia  hand  j 
And  he  into  the  water  was  cast  out. 
Of  dirers  winds  then  followed  one  great  blast, 
And  sail  and  tackle  o'er-board  far  off  bears. 
And  in  the  middle  breaks  in  two  the  mast, 
300       While  he  was  in  the  sea  o'er  head  and  ears; 
At  last  he  rais'd  his  head  above  the  pickle, 

(His  heavy  clothes  awhile  had  hindered  him), 
Then  from  his  hair  into  his  mouth  did  trickle 
The  brine,  which  he  spits  out,  and  falls  to  awinu 
305  And  when  he  had  his  raft  recoTered, 

And  plac'd  himself  i'  th'  midst,  then  both  together 
The  wind  uncertainly  them  carried 

From  place  to  place,  now  hither  and  now  thither  > 
Just  as  the  wind  in  harvest  blows  pease-straw 
310       Upon  the  plain  field  whilst  it  holds  together; 
So  on  the  sea  without  a  certain  law 

Ulysses'  raft  was  driven  by  the  weather. 
In  this  distress  by  Ino  he  was  seen, 

A  sea-nymph  and  immortal  she  was  then. 
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15  Tliougb  woman,  Cadmus'  Uuugbter,  sbu  liail  been. 

And  now  in  figure  of  a  water-ltcD 
She  sat  u[M>n  Uie  rat^  and  to  him  spake. 

What  mcnnetk  Neptune  that  he  hates  you  so  ? 
Do  what  he  rJin  your  life  he  shall  not  take ; 

Do  what  1  bid  you.     Off  your  ganiiente  throw. 
And  quit  the  raf^  i  and  to  Pha»icia 

Swim  witli  your  hands,  and  there  you  thaU  find  rest. 
For  90  it  is  ordnio'd  by  fatal  law. 

Here,  take  thia  searf ;  upiily  it  to  your  breast. 
And  fear  not  death.     Itut  when  ynu  euiue  lu  la:id 

Throw't  in  the  sea  as  far  olT  us  you  can, 
Then  turn.     I1iis  said,  slie  {lut  it  in  lus  hand, 

And  diving  there  alone  ahe  lel\  the  man. 
Ulysses  grieving  to  himsidf  then  Bays, 

nltat  is  it  now  I  am  advis'd  unto ! 
Ah  mc !     Some  other  God  now  me  Iwtraya 

To  quit  my  raft.     I  know  what  I  will  da 
For  unce  my  refuge  is  so  near  at  hand. 

Such  counsel  I  will  not  too  soon  obey : 
But  do  what  diteg  with  greatest  reason  stand. 

U)ion  my  raft  I  mean  so  long  to  stay 
As  it  shall  bold  together  and  be  one. 

But  when  tlio  wind  has  broken  it  in  pieces 
ril  swim;  since  better  counsel  I  have  none. 

While  with  himself  consulting  was  Ulysses, 
Keptune  with  wind  the  water  sets  upright 

Into  a  high  and  formidable  wave. 
And  threw  it  on  the  raft  with  all  his  might, 

Wliich  all  tlie  parts  tliereof  asunder  drave. 
Jaat  as  the  wind  scatters  a  cock  of  hay, 

8o  scatter'd  was  Ulysses'  raft  of  trcest 
Wliilst  he  on  one  of  tlicm  astride  did  stay. 

And  of  his  garments  there  himself  he  frees. 
Then  Ino's  scarf  applies  he  to  his  brea«t. 

And  on  the  troubled  sea  hiiwMtlf  he  laid 
With  open  arms.     To  swim  he  now  ihoujjht  best. 

Whieh  Neptune  seeing,  thus  unto  him  said: 
Go  wander  now  upon  the  sea  in  woe. 

And  do  not  make  account  that  ttiis  is  aU. 
This  said,  away  to  JEgai  did  bi;  go, 

^Vliere  many  men  tliat  nn-il  him  on  him  call. 
When  ho  was  gone  Pallas  the  winds  did  lay, 

AU  but  a  lusty  gale  of  Boreas, 
And  broke  the  wares  before  him  all  the  way, 

Tbat  to  I'ho^cia  be  might  safely  pass. 
Two  nights  and  days  perpetual  he  swam. 

And  was  of  drowning  all  the  while  afraid. 
But  when  the  moniing  of  the  third  day  came, 

Tlie  air  wos  enlm,  and  all  the  winds  allay'd. 
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S65  And  now  Doto  the  iale  he  was  so  nigfa, 

That  from  a  high  wave  he  oonld  see  the  Aat, 
And  glad  he  wu.    As  when  abont  to  die, 

Lien  has  a  tnan  long  time  by  sickness  ton. 
Is  by  the  Giods  recover'd  suddenly, 
370       Glad  are  hia  children ;  so  UlysseA  was 
To  see  the  so-much  wish'd-fw  land  so  ni^ 

And  thither  made  what  bnste  be  cotild  to  pass. 
When  he  was  gotten  so  near  to  the  shore 

That  one  might  hoar  another  when  he  calls, 
375  Tom  by  the  rocks  he  heard  the  water  roar. 

(Loud  is  the  sea  when  on  bard  rocks  it  rall&) 
There  neither  haven  was  nor  place  to  land, 

But  upright  banks  and  cliffs  and  brows  of  stone. 
And  everywhere  too  deep  it  was  to  stand. 
380      And  now  again  quite  was  bis  courage  gone, 
And  speaking  to  himself  be  said :  Ah  me. 

This  is  the  island.     Jove  has  brought  me  to't, 
That  what  must  help  me  only  I  might  see, 

But  not  upon  it  ever  set  my  foot, 
3S5  There  is  no  landing  here.     Rocks  high  and  steep. 

And  unacccssihle  arc  all  about. 
The  sea  below  so  rugged  is  and  deep, 

That  from  it  there  will  be  no  getting  out 

If  I  should  try,  some  mighty  wave,  I  fear, 

390       Against  some  ruggi^d  rock  will  carry  me, 

And  make  me  find  but  woful  landing  there, 

Amongst  so  rnnuy  sharp  stones  as  there  be. 
But  if  I  swim  along  the  coast  to  find 

Some  port  or  beach,  though  stormy,  to  land  od, 
395  I  fear  I  shall  again  by  some  great  wind 

Far  off  from  shore  into  the  sea  be  blown ; 
And  there  by  some  great  fish  devoured  be 

(For  many  such  are  fed  by  Amphitrite) 
Which  Neptune  may  command  to  swallow  me ; 
400       For  well  I  am  acquainted  with  bis  spite. 
While  he  thus  doubted,  came  a  mighty  wave 

That  cast  him  to  the  bank  amongst  sharp  stones- 
But  for  the  counsel  Pallas  to  him  gave, 

He  torn  his  skin  and  broken  had  his  hoaet. 
405  A  rocher  with  his  arms  he  then  embrac'd, 

And  beld  it  till  the  wave  roll'd  back  again ; 
And  thought  the  danger  of  it  now  was  past, 

But  then  the  same  wave  bore  him  to  the  main- 
As  looks  n  polypus  when  he  is  dragg'd 
410       From  out  his  hole,  stuck  full  of  stone  and  sands; 
So,  vthvn  Ulysses  left  his  bulil,  wcie  sLaRT'd 

With  broken  skin  all  over  bolli  his  liand^. 
And  DOW,  hud  not  Athena  giv'n  him  wit, 

\in  \kuristv'd  had.     For  up  bis  head  he  puts 


a  raft  of  tnetAc 
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415  Above  the  briny  sea,  and  having  spit,  LHj,  y. 

He  with  his  stretched  arms  the  water  cuts,  ^- — . • 

And  swam  along  the  shore ;  but  kept  his  eje  Calrpfio  sends 

Continually  upon  the  land,  to  see  away  Ply»»e«  on 

If  any  landing  place  he  could  espy. 
420      At  kst  before  a  river's  mouth  came  he ; 
And  knew  it  was  a  river's  mouth.     For  there 

Within  the  land  smooth  water  might  be  seen, 
And  'twixt  tlie  rocks  a  pause  there  did  appear ; 

And  here  Ulysses  thought  fit  to  go  in. 
425  And  in  his  mind  unto  the  River  spake : 

Hear  me,  O  king,  from  Neptune's  rage  I  fly. 
And  of  a  man  distress*d  some  pity  take, 

That  at  your  knee  and  stream  here  prostrate  lie ; 
Th'  immortal  Gk>ds  their  suppliants  respect, 
430       When  they  before  them  humbly  lay  their  want ; 
Whate'er  your  name  be,  do  not  me  neglect 

That  am  afflicted,  and  your  suppliant. 
This  said,  the  stream  stood  still  and  sav'd  the  man. 

But  weary  were  his  knees  and  arms,  and  brine 
435  Abundance  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils  ran, 

And  all  his  body  swell'd  was.     And  in  fine, 
Speechless  and  breathless  was  he,  like  one  dead. 
*  But  when  he  came  unto  himself  again, 
The  scarf  he  to  the  stream  delivered, 
440       ^Vliich  carried  it  again  into  the  main. 
And  Ino  took  it  then  into  her  hand. 

Then  on  a  bulrush-bed  himself  he  laid. 
And,  glad  he  had  escaped,  kiss'd  the  land. 

But  fearing  still,  unto  himself  he  said, 
445  Ah  me,  what  will  become  of  me  at  length! 

For  in  the  river  if  I  spend  the  night. 
So  much  already  wasted  is  my  strength. 

With  frost  and  dew  I  shall  be  killed  quite. 
If  up  the  hill  I  go  into  the  wood, 
450      And  in  some  thicket  there  lie  warm  and  sleep, 
I  fear  I  shall  for  beasts  and  fowls  be  food. 

At  last  concludes  into  some  wood  to  creep. 
A  wood  there  was  unto  the  river  nigh ; 

Two  thickets  in  it  were ;  of  olive  one, 
455  The  other  was  of  Phylia  close  by, 

So  twin'd  they  were  together  that  nor  sun. 
Nor  wind,  nor  rain,  to  th'  ground  could  find  a  way. 

Between  them  of  dry  leaves  a  bed  made  he. 
And  over  head  and  cars  there  close  he  lay; 
460       For  leaves  there  were  enough  for  two  or  three. 
To  keep  them  warm  although  cold  weather  'twere. 

As  when  a  man  takes  up  a  brand  of  fire 
In  country-house,  few  neighbours  dwelling  near. 

To  warm  himself  withal  if  need  require ; 
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LIB.  V.        ^^  So  buried  in  dry  leaves  Uljases  lay. 

* . — ^  And  then  Athena  closed  op  his  eyes 

With  sound  and  gentle  sleep  to  take  away 
Sad  thoughts  suggested  by  his  miseries. 
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LIB.  VI. 

There  slept  Ulysses.    But  Athena  went 

Unto  the  people  of  Phocacia, 
Who  once  dwelt  near  a  nation  insolent, 

The  great  Cjclopses  in  Ilyperia, 
5  And  by  the  odds  of  strength  were  there  oppressed ; 

But  by  Nausithous  transplanted  were 
To  Scheria,  that  they  might  live  at  rest ; 

Who  built  them  houses,  and  a  city  there, 
And  fortified  the  same  with  strong  walls  round, 
10       And  temples  built,  and  gave  them  shares  of  land. 
But  he  departed  was,  and  under  ground, 

And  now  Alcinous  had  the  command. 
Ilis  house  it  was  the  Goddess  went  unto, 

And  int'  a  chamber  gay,  where  lay  a-bed 
15  A  godlike  maid  asleep,  with  less  ado 

Than  could  a  gentle  wind  have  entered. 
This  the  king's  daughter  was,  Nausicaa. 

Within  the  door  shut  close,  on  each  side  one. 
Two  of  her  waiting-maids  asleep  she  saw, 
20       And  as  the  Graces  fair  to  look  upon. 
Then  standing  at  Nausicaa's  bed*s-head. 

In  form  of  Dy mas'  daughter,  there  she  stayed, 
Who  of  her  age  was,  and  most  favoured, 

And  to  Nausicaa  she  spake,  and  said : 
25  Careless  Nausicaa,  what  do  you  mean, 

When  to  your  wedding-day  you  are  so  near, 
To  let  so  many  garments  lie  unclean  ? 

You  would  be  glad  yourself  fair  clothes  to  wear, 
And  give  to  them  that  are  to  lead  you  out. 
30       For  e'en  such  things  as  these  procure  good  fame 
Amongst  the  people  that  dwell  round  about ; 

Your  parents  also  take  joy  in  the  same. 
Come  therefore,  to  the  nver  let's  be  gone 

By  break  o^  ^^^\  fet  I  will  with  you  go 
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35  And  help  that  you  the  gooner  may  have  done.  j^jB_  yj_ 

I'm  sure  your  wedding  is  not  far  off  now,  . ', '■ 

For  sought  you  are  in  memage  by  the  best  UItuh  M  uh 

Of  all  the  town  where  you  were  born  and  bred.  tV^ti  V  N«i 

Go  early  to  your  father  and  request  "*' 

40       Tou  may  with  mules  and  coach  be  furnished, 
That  aprons,  gowns,  and  mantles  you  may  bear 

Unto  the  washing-place,  for  far  'tis  to't, 
And  for  your  person  so  'tis  comelier 

Than  to  be  seen  to  go  so  far  on  foot. 
45  This  said,  the  Goddess  up  to  heaven  went. 

Where  is  the  dwelling  of  the  Gods  in  bliss  j 
A  pure  and  unducaying  firmament 

Which  by  no  wind  moved  or  shaken  is, 

Nor  wet  nor  siabber'd  is  with  show'r  of  rain, 

50       Nor  clouded,  nor  approach'd  unto  by  snow; 

But  bright  and  shining  always  doth  remain. 

Here  dwell  th'  immortals,  and  no  sorrow  know. 
Thither  went  Pallas.     Then  Nansicaa 

Awok'd,  and  through  the  house  went  to  relate 
55  Unto  her  parents  what  a  dream  she  saw. 

Her  mother  by  the  fire-side  spinning  sate 
With  distaff  laden  with  fine  purple  wool. 

Her  father  going  out,  she  met  i'  th'  hall, 
Call'd  by  the  lords  sitting  in  council  full, 
60       And  waiting  for  him  to  consult  withal. 
And  to  him  said  ;  Pray,  father,  shall  not  I 

Allowed  be  a  coach  your  clothes  to  bear 
(Which  in  the  house  sullied  and  spotted  lie) 

Unto  the  river  side  to  wash  them  there  ; 
65  For  you  yourself  when  you  to  council  go 

Would  gladly  have  your  garments  clean  and  sweet. 
Tour  five  sons,  whereof  two  be  wedded  now. 

Would  fain  with  clean  clothes  at  the  dancings  meet. 
So  said  Nansicaa.     But  to  her  father 
70       To  talk  of  wedding  she  forbore  for  shame, 
Yet  what  she  thought  on  he  could  easly  gather, 

However  she  dissembled  had  the  same. 
Dear  child,  then  said  her  father,  you  shall  have 

Both  mules  and  coach  with  handsome  covering. 
75  Unto  his  servants  then  command  he  gave 

To  see  it  done.     And  out  the  coach  they  bring. 
And  to  it  set  the  mules.     Then  came  her  mother. 

And  laid  in  things  to  eat,  of  relish  ftae. 
And  such  as  eaten  are  with  bread,  much  other ; 
80       And  in  a  bag  of  goat-skin  pleasant  wine. 
When  in  the  coach  the  garments  all  were  plac'd, 

Nansicaa  went  up  into  her  seat, 
And  with  her  took  (when  their  toil  should  be  past) 

A  cmw  of  oil  to  help  wash  off  the  sweat. 
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UB.  VI.         ^^  Then  out,  with  whip  and  reins  in  hand,  did  drive. 

• , '  And  then,  with  strained  limbs  and  dat^ring  feet, 

Uljnes  fed  and  The  mules  60on  at  the  river  ade  arrive^ 

^*!?*1?^  ^*'*"  -^^  pasture  for  them  there  was  very  sweet. 

And  there  the  mules  first  thej  unharnessed^ 
90      Then  push'd  them  off  to  graze  on  the  bank-side. 
The  clothes,  in  pits  with  water  covered. 

They  tread,  and  who  shall  fastest  truid  the^  vied. 
Then  on  the  beach  the  garments  wet  they  spread 
Upon  the  cast  up  pebbles  one  by  one. 
96  Then  washed  they,  and  dried  themselves,  and  fed, 
And  left  the  garments  drying  in  the  sun. 
And  after  they  with  food  were  satisfied, 

It  came  into  their  minds  to  play  at  ball. 
And  spend  the  time  so  till  the  clothes  were  dried. 
100      The  tune  Nausicaa  sung  for  them  alL 
As  when  upon  Mount  Erymanthus  high 

Or  on  Taygetus  stands  Artemis, 
And  many  rural  fair  n3rmph8  playing  by. 
But  ^e  than  all  the  rest  much  taller  is ; 
105  And  the  wild  boars  and  harts  delights  to  see. 
But  more  her  mother  Leda  to  see  her. 
For  though  they  fair  were  all,  yet  fairer  she ; 
So  shew'd  Nausicaa  and  her  maidens  there. 
And  when  'twas  time  that  they  should  homewards  go, 
1 10      And  that  the  clothes  into  the  coach  were  laid, 
And  mules  set  to,  Athena  thought  on  how 
Ulysses  should  awake  and  see  the  maid. 
And  be  conducted  by  her  to  the  town. 
Nausicaa  then  throws  the  ball  and  misses, 
115  Tlic  ball  into  the  river  falleth  down ; 

Then  shout  the  maids.     At  that  awak'd  Ulysses, 
And  sitting  up,  unto  himself  he  said. 

Ay  me,  where  am  I  now  ?     'Mongst  men  unjust, 
And  such  as  of  the  Grods  are  not  afraid? 
120       Or  good  and  godly  men,  whom  I  may  trust? 
But  female  are  the  voices  which  I  hear. 

Are  they  some  nymphs  that  haunt  the  mountams  higb, 
Or  keep  the  meadows  green,  or  waters  clear. 
Or  are  they  mortals  whom  I  am  so  nigh  ? 
125  But  why  go  I  not  out  myself  and  see  ? 

Then  with  strong  hand  he  w ringed  off  a  bough 
With  many  leaves  upon  it  from  a  tree, 

To  cover  what  became  him  not  to  show ; 
Then  as  a  lion,  confident  and  bold, 
130       Howe'er  it  blow  or  rain,  with  fiery  eyes 
Comes  from  tlie  mountain  to  a  herd  or  fold. 
And  on  the  flock  at  last  his  fortune  tries ; 
So  came  Ulysses  boldly  from  the  wood 
Stark  naked,  furc'd  to't  by  necessity* 
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135  And  in  the  presence  of  the  maidens  stood. 

The  eight  vas  terrible  and  made  them  fly; 
Nansicaa  fled  not,  but  hid  her  eyea. 

Off  stood  Ulysses,  with  himself  to  weigh 
Whether  to  speak  from  thence  was  the  more  wise, 
140       Or  else  himself  before  her  feet  to  lay. 
To  stay  there  right  at  last  resolved  he. 

Lest  she  should  take  his  comiog  near  her  ill: 
Then  said,  O  queen,  I  beg  upon  my  knee 
That  you  with  patience  hear  my  prayer  will. 
1 45  You  are  a  Groddess,  or  of  human  racei 
If  Goddess,  you  can  then  no  other  be 
Than  Artemis,  Jove's  daughter.     In  your  face 

Such  beauty  is;  in  height  such  nuyesty. 
If  mortal,  and  of  human  race  you  be, 
150       Thrice  happy  are  your  parents  and  your  brothers,  . 
How  glad  in  the  processions  they  will  see. 

How  much  tixj  are  more  grac'd  by  you  than  others ; 
For  such  a  branch  I  ne'er  saw  with  my  eyes 
Go  mortal  stock.    To  see't  I  am  amazed. 
155  But  once  a  palm  at  Delus  saw  arise 

In  the  same  manner,  and  long  on  it  gazed 
(For  that  way  went  I  once  well  followed. 

Which  the  first  ciuiBe  was  of  my  trouble  sore) ; 
And  then,  as  I  do  now,  I  wondered, 
160       For  I  had  never  seen  the  like  before. 
T*  approach  unto  your  knees  I  was  afraid, 

<>  show  myself.     But  such  is  my  estate. 
For  twenty  days  upon  the  sea  I  stray'd. 

And  here  in  storms  was  thrown  ashore  by  fate 
165  From  th'  isle  Ogygia  last  night,  and  fear 
I  am  to  suffer  yet  more  misery. 
And  that  the  Gods  will  persecute  me  here. 

And  since  my  landing  you  the  first  I  see; 
Now  pity  me,  0  queen,  and  show  me  where 
170      The  city  stands.    And  t'  hide  my  nakedness. 
Give  me  some  rag  if  there  be  any  here; 

And  may  Jove  you  with  all  you  wish  for  bless, 
A  husband  and  a  house,  and  concord  good; 
For  man  and  wife  to  live  in  unity 
175  la  the  great'st  blessing  can  be  understood: 

It  joys  your  friend,  and  grieves  your  enemy. 
Nausicaa  then  speaks,  and  to  him  saya. 

You  seem  to  be  a  good  man  and  discreet. 
Bat  Jove  on  good  and  bad  such  fortune  lays, 
180       Happy  or  otherwise,  as  he  thinks  meet; 
And  since  distress  is  fallen  lo  yniir  share, 

You  must  contented  be  to  suffer  it. 
But  seeing  to  this  place  arriv'd  you  are. 
You  shall  have  raiment,  and  what  else  ia  fit 
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• , '  The  people  of  this  isle  are  called  by; 

Ulywes  fed  and  Phocacians  they  are  call'd.    And  I  am 
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Alcinous,  the  king.    And  then  she  cried 
190      Aloud  unto  the  maids  to  nu^e  them  staj; 
Why,  said  she,  run  jon  so  away  and  hide  ? 

D'ye  think  the  man  will  carry  yon  away? 
For  why,  no  enemy  can  come  in  hither, 

The  Gods  so  with  the  sea  have  wall'd  us  in. 
195  Nor  stranger  dwells  here.    But  by  evil  weather 

To  come  to  land  this  man  hath  forced  been; 
Let's  do  him  good.     From  Jove  come  b^gars  all, 

And  welcome  to  them  is  whate'er  they  get ; 
Our  givings  to  him  will  be  very  smalL 
200      Go,  therefore,  set  before  him  wine  and  meat, 
And  wash  him  in  the  river,  in  such  part 

As  cover'd  is  from  wind.     And  then  they  did 
(When  they  had  given  one  another  heart) 

Set  him  in  such  a  place  as  they  were  bid; 
205  And  gave  him  tli'  oil  to  scour  his  skin  withal. 

And  by  him  a  good  cloak  and  coat  they  laid, 
And  then  they  bade  him  to  his  washing  fall. 

Ulysses  answer'd  them,  and  to  them  said. 
Stand  further  off,  I  pray,  fair  maids;  for  I 
210       My  body  naked  am  asham'd  to  show. 

Then  stand  they  off,  and  tell  their  mistress  why, 

(For  washing  he  must  have  put  off  his  bough.) 
Then  washed  he  his  head  and  shoulders  wide, 

And  with  hishand  from'shead  strok'd  down  the  brine, 
215  And  with  the  clothes  that  laid  were  by  his  side 

Arrayed  himself,  that  comely  were  and  fine. 
Then  Pallas  to  him  came,  and  made  him  look 

Taller  and  broader  than  he  was  before; 
And  from  his  hair  the  colour  grey  she  took, 
220      And  made  it  like  the  hyacynthino  flower. 
As  one  by  Vulcan  or  Athena  taught. 

Gold  upon  silver  skilfully  had  spread ; 
So  Pallas  on  Ulysses  beauty  wrought. 

And  graceful  majesty  upon  his  head; 
225  Then  sat  he  on  the  sands.     Nausicaa 

Then  said  unto  her  maidens.  Do  you  hear. 
How  poor  he  look'd  the  first  time  we  him  saw. 

And  now  how  like  a  God  he  does  appear; 
And  by  the  Gods,  it  may  be,  he  was  sent, 
230      To  dwell  amongst  the  people  of  this  place. 
With  such  a  husband  I  could  be  content 

(If  he  would  stay)  and  think  it  no  disgrace; 
Go,  maids,  and  set  before  him  wine  and  meat. 

Away  they  went  and  did  as  she  them  bade; 
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5  (And  he  fell  to,  and  henrtilj  did  eat, 

For  long  before  be  nothing  eaten  had)  ; 
Then  haraessed  the  mules  and  set  them  to, 
And  folded  and  put  up  the  garments  alL 
Nausicaa  went  up  with  maidens  two, 
0       And  then  unto  Uljssea  did  she  call, 
Rise,  stranger,  to  tbe  city  let  ub  go. 

That  I  may  send  you  to  my  father's  house, 

Where  all  the  best  Phoeacians  youll  know; 

But  hear  you  (for  I  think  you  cautelons), 

5  Whilst  in  the  fields  the  coach  is  on  the  way, 

Amongst  my  maidens  follow  it  apace. 

But  when  you  see  it  near  the  city,  stay; 

And  that  you  may  well  understand  the  place, 
A  tower  there  is,  you'll  see  it,  for  'tis  high: 
0       There,  'twixt  two  havens  is  a  narrow  way, 
You'll  see  it  by  the  masts,  for  ships  there  lie; 

Near  it  the  people  meet  o*  I h' market-day. 
And  there  a  temple  fair  of  Neptune  stands. 
Of  free-stone  from  the  quarry  hewn  and  fitj 
■5  For  the  Fhccacians  employ  their  hands 
On  shipping,  and  no  other  art  but  it. 
For  bows  and  arrows  they  care  not  a  pin, 

But  for  such  things  as  serve  to  pass  the  seas. 
Ships,  cordage,  oars,  they  take  their  pleasure  in, 
iO       And  spend  their  time  and  labour  upon  these. 
I  am  afraid  these  men  will  censure  me, 

And  say  (for  censurers  are  many  here), 
This  handsome  and  tall  fellow  who  is  he. 

That's  with  Nausicaa,  from  God  knows  where? 
iS  Where  did  she  find  him ;  must  he  marry  her? 
From  some  far  country  he  is  landed  here, 
Wand'ring  by  fortune,  or  a  traveller; 

For  sure  I  am  no  such  man  dwelleth  near. 
May  be  some  God  from  heaven  descended  is, 
rO       And  to  live  with  her  always  hither  come, 
So,  then  to  wed  a  stranger  better  'tis, 

Since  she  thinks  none  is  good  enough  at  home; 
For  many  seek  her,  and  the  best  men  here. 
So  will  they  say,  and  'twill  be  to  my  shame] 
75  For  if  another  that  had  done  it  'twere, 

I  should  myself  condemn  bcr  for  the  same; 
For  'tis  unseemly  a  fair  maid  to  see. 

That  subject  is  t'her  parents'  government, 
Converse  with  any  man,  unless  she  be 
30       First  married,  or  their  parents  give  consent. 
And,  therefore,  stranger,  if  you  mean  to  be 

Convoyed  by  my  father  to  your  home, 
Do  as  I  tell  you.     Near  the  way  youll  see 
A  grove  oT  poplars.     When  you  thither  come 
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LIB.  VI.       2^^  Toull  find  my  father's  vineTard,  from  the  town 

• , — '  As  far  as  one  that  hollas  heard  can  be, 

And  when  joa  thither  ocMne,  there  sit  yon  dcms 

Till  at  mj  father's  house  joa  think  are  we. 
Then  to  the  city  go;  ask  where  does  dwell 
290      Alcinous.    For  joa  shall  meet  with  none. 
Though  but  a  child,  but  can  inform  you  weQ; 

So  well  his  house  is  known  to  every  one. 
And  there  go  in,  and  on,  until  you  find 

My  mother.     Whom  youll  by  the  fire-side  see 
295  Spinning;  and  maids  at  the  same  work  behind 
The  pillar  under  which  sits  working  she. 
My  father's  chair  by  the  same  pillar  stands, 

Where,  when  he  drinketh,  like  a  Grod  he  is. 
Pass  by  it  to  my  mother,  and  your  hands, 
300      If  you  mean  to  get  home,  lay  on  her  knees. 
If  once  her  favour  you  can  but  obtain, 

You  need  not  fear,  but  you  your  friends  shall  see, 
And  to  your  house  and  country  come  again. 
This  said,  her  whip  upon  the  mules  laid  she. 
305  The  mules  start  swiftly  from  the  river  side. 
For  nimble  was  the  motion  of  their  feet : 
But  she  for  those  who  went  afoot,  did  guide 

The  swiftness  of  their  pace  as  she  thought  meet 
When  they  were  come  t' Athena's  sacred  grove, 
310       The  sun  went  down;  and  there  Ulysses  staia 
And  to  the  Goddess,  daughter  of  great  Jove, 

That  he  might  good  reception  find,  he  pray'd. 
Hear  me,  Jove's  virgin  daughter,  hear  me  now, 
Since  still  you  did  refuse  to  help  me  then, 
315  When  Neptune  sought  at  sea  my  overthrow. 
Grant  that  I  may  be  welcome  to  these  men. 
Thus  pray'd  he,  and  was  by  Athena  heard, 

Though  to  him  face  to  face  she  would  not  come, 
But  of  her  uncle  Neptune  was  afeard, 
320       That  ne'er  forgave  him  till  he  was  at  home. 
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Whilst  tliere  lie  pray'd,  Nausicaa  went  on, 
And  stay'd  her  coach  the  outer  gate  without, 

And  like  to  Gods  her  brothers  came  each  one. 
From  out  the  house  and  her  stood  round  about 
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5  The  mules  they  freed,  th*  apparel  they  took  in,  ub;  vil. 

Nausicaa  straight  to  her  chamber  went;  ^ , ' 

Eurymedusa  made  a  fire  therein ;  both  be  and  the 

Who,  ta'en  by  rovers  on  the  continent,  ^°^^  k>^«  ^^ 

Was  given  to  the  king  Alcinous,  pwwn 

10       That  like  a  God  was  honour'd  by  the  nation 
Of  the  Phcracians  at  home.     And  thus 

She  of  Nausicaa  had  th'  education. 
A  fire  she  made  her,  and  her  supper  brought. 

Ulysses  then  into  the  city  went, 
15  Pallas  of  air  had  made  him  such  a  coat. 

As  he  could  not  be  seen ;  lest  insolent 
And  sturdy  townsmen  should  him  mock  and  jeer, 

Or  ask  him  questions,  who,  what,  or  why. 
But  when  he  was  unto  the  gate  come  near, 
20      Pallas  appeared  to  him  openly, 

Like  a  young  maid  with  pail  upon  her  head. 

Ulysses  then  spake  to  her,  and  said  thus: 
Sweet  pretty  girl,  will  you  be  pleas'd  to  lead 

Me  to  the  house  of  king  Alcinous  ? 
26  For  I  a  stranger  come,  and  no  man  know. 

Nor  ever  in  my  life  was  here  before. 
Yes,  then  said  Pallas,  I  will  you  it  show. 

For  'tis  the  next  unto  my  father's  door. 
Go  softly,  thus,  and  I  will  lead  the  way, 
30       For  our  folk  strangers  do  not  well  endure; 
But  in  good  ships  their  honour  wholly  lay, 

And  the  wide  sea  to  pass  themselves  inure: 
For  Neptune  given  to  them  has  this  gift, 

That  their  good  ships  fiy  like  to  thought  or  wind. 
35  This  said,  the  Goddess  led  with  motion  swift; 

And  on  her  steps  he  treading  went  behind. 
And  through  the  people  so  he  pass'd  unseen. 

For  why,  the  Goddess  Pallas,  for  good  will, 
A  wondrous  mist  of  air  had  wrapt  him  in. 
40       Then  looking  at  the  house  he  there  stood  still. 
The  havens  and  the  ships  he  wonder'd  at ; 

The  market-place,  and  walls  so  thick  and  high. 
Then  Pallas  said,  Alcinous'  house  is  that 

There  sup  the  king  and  queen  now  merrily. 
45  Though  you  a  stranger  be,  fear  not,  go  in ; 

The  bold  than  fearful  always  better  speed. 
And  first  of  all  the  house  you'll  find  the  queen. 

Arete  is  her  name.     Both  from  one  seed 
Descended  are  she  and  Alcinous, 
50      In  Perrham,  child  of  Eurimedon. 
The  God  o'  th'  seas  begot  Nausithous 

^Vlio  two  SOI16  had  ;  Alcinous  was  one, 
The  other  was  Uexouor,  who  no  son 

But  one  fair  daughter  only  loft  behind. 
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55  Ante  was  her  nune.     Besides  her  none. 

Alcinoiu  «nd  she  in  wedlock  jmn'd ; 
And  he  to  her  so  mach  respect  doth  faiear. 

As  no  mui  liriDg  to  a  wife  bean  mor^ 
And  honour'd  is  by  all  her  children  dear. 
60      The  people  like  a  Goddeas  her  ftdorc^ 

And  bless  her  when  she  comes  into  the  street; 

And  loving  to  them  all  is  also  she, 
For  a  wise  woman  is  she  and  discreet. 

When  they  fall  out  she  makes  them  to  agree. 
65  If  you  her  favour  can  but  once  obtain. 

You  need  not  fear  but  yon  your  friends  shall  see, 
And  safely  to  your  country  come  again. 

And  when  die  this  had  said,  away  went  she 
O'er  sea  to  Marathon  in  Attica, 
70       V  Erecthens'  house.     And  he  now  was  to  enter 
Into  the  house.     But  long  he  laid  the  law 

Unto  himself  before  he  would  adventure. 
Ejit'ring  he  saw  the  walls  lio'd  round  with  braa^ 

And  fring'd  about  with  coloor  of  the  sky. 
75  The  door  within  golden  all  over  was, 

And  all  appear'd  like  heaven  to  the  eye. 
The  door-post^  silver,  glorious  to  behold. 

The  liutle-tree  upon  them  silver  too ; 
The  6)11  was  brass,  the  ring  to  pull  it,  gold. 
80       And  by  the  door  great  dogs  were  standing  tvio. 
Of  ^vcr  one.  the  other  was  of  gold. 

As  watch  before  the  royal  gate  to  stay. 
Immortal  dogs  that  never  can  grow  old. 

And  round  about  them  all,  thrones  ev'ry  way, 
85  All  cover'd  with  a  dainty  stuff  and  fine. 

The  work  of  women's  hand.     There  ns'd  to  eat 
The  king  and  lord?,  and  drink  and  make  good  cheer. 

His  riches  was  a  never-dying  teat. 
About  the  altar  were  set  boya  of  gold, 
90       That  to  the  guests,  as  soon  as  it  was  night. 
With  burning  torches  they  the  light  might  hold; 

For  now  the  sun  had  borne  away  his  light 
Fifty  maid-servants  were  at  work  within. 

Some  at  the  mill  were  grinding  wheat  for  bread, 
95  And  others  with  their  distaffs  sat  to  spin. 

And  others  cloth  were  weaving  with  the  thread; 
Like  to  the  leaves  of  a  high  aspen  tree 

Their  fingers  went.     So  much  they  did  excel 
In  all  the  works,  that  taught  by  Pallas  be, 
100       The  women  that-  in  other  places  dwell ; 
As  do  these  men  all  other  men  surpass 

In  all  things  that  belong  to  navigation  ; 
For  wit  and  art  more  Polios  given  has 

To  them,  than  women  of  another  nation. 
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105  Close  by  the  house  a  dainty  orchard  is,  UB.  vn. 

Four-square  and  fcnc'd  with  hedge  and  pale  about,       ■-    , ■ 

Of  peer,  pomegranate,  apple,  oliTc-trees,  Aldnoot  eoier- 

And  fig-trees.     For  the  season  ne'er  goes  out  taim  him,  *c. 

Summer  nor  winter,  for  by  Zephyrs  some 
110       Are  made  put  forth,  and  others  ripened; 
Peara  after  peara,  apples  to  apples  come ; 

Grapes  are  by  grapes,  flgs  by  figs  followed  j 
And  in  it  was  the  vineyard  of  the  king. 

Grapes  in  some  places  by  the  sun  were  dried, 
lit!  In  others  staid  till  vintage  ripening. 

Upon  some  vines  no  flower  yet  was  spied. 
And  grapes  on  some  to  blacken  now  began. 

Green  beds  of  herbs  there  were  on  ev'ry  side. 
And  through  it  from  two  springs  the  water  ran, 
120       And  to  and  fro  the  one  did  winding  glide. 
The  other  to  the  house  his  stream  did  bear, 

And  under  ground  was  to  the  town  convey'd. 
And  rose  a  fountain  for  the  people  there. 

And  when  Ulysses  had  all  this  survey'd, 
125  Then  went  he  in,  and  found  them  iu  the  hall 

Sitting  at  supper,  and  to  Mercury 
There  off'ring  up  of  wine  :  which  last  of  all 

At  bed-time  men  do  offer  usually. 
And  on  he  went  up  to  the  king  and  queen, 
130       And  both  his  hands  upon  her  knee  did  lay. 
Pallas  had  kept  him  in  the  mist  unseen  ; 

But  thither  come,  the  mist  straight  fell  away. 
Amaz'd  they  were  when  first  they  saw  the  man. 

And  like  to  men  that  had  been  stricken  dumb. 
135  Ulysses  then  t'  Arete  thus  began : 

O  queen  Arete,  to  your  knee  I  come. 
And  to  the  king,  and  those  that  with  you  sit: 

May  the  Gods  grant  you  all  much  happiness, 
Ixing  life,  and  your  possessions  to  transmit 
140       T"  your  children,  and  your  honours  still  possess  ; 
And  may  you  me  send  presently  away 

Unto  my  house :  long  absent  I  have  been. 
This  said,  he  sat  down  by  the  fire.     And  they 

Said  nothing,  such  amazement  they  were  in. 
145  At  last  old  Echineus  spake,  that  knew 

Both  what  in  former  times  and  now  was  fit; 
0  king  Alcinous,  is't  good,  think  you. 

To  let  the  stranger  in  the  ashes  sit? 
We  ulent  sat  to  see  what  was  your  will ; 
150       Pray  make  him  rise,  and  to  a  chair  him  bring. 
And  bid  the  squire  to  temper  wine  and  fill. 

That  we  to  Jove  may  make  our  offering, 
Who  with  poor  strangers  keepeth  company ; 

And  bid  the  maid  before  him  set  such  meat 
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LIB.  Vn.  l^^  As  she  within  has  in  her  custody. 

^-    f  — ^  This  said,  Alcinoos  rose  from  his  seat, 

Aidnoiu  enter.  T*  Uljsses  went,  and  Uxk  him  by  the  hand, 

tains  him,  4m^  ^qJ  ^  ^  ^jlyjr  y„^  1^^  ^Ijg^  sat  his  son 

Laodamas,  to  whom  he  gave  command 
160      To  give  him  place,  although  he  loved  none 
So  dearly  as  he  lov'd  Laodamas, 

Who  next  onto  him  ns'd  to  sit  at  meat 
Then  by  a  maid  brought  in  a  bason  was 

And  ewer  of  gold,  to  wash  ere  he  did  eat ; 
166  Another  maid  before  him  layed  bread, 

And  other  good  things  on  his  table  Uiid, 
And  heartily  thereon  Ulysses  fed. 

Alcinous  then  to  the  squire  said : 
Temper  the  wine,  Pontonous,  that  we 
170      Wine-offering  to  Jove  may  offer  up. 
In  whose  protection  all  suppliants  be. 

And  round  about  presented  be  the  cup. 
Then  went  about  the  wine  from  one  to  one; 

And  when  the  sacred  offering  was  over, 
1 76  Then  said  Alcinous :  Since  we  have  done, 

Let's  go  to  bed,  and  soon  as  we  discover 
Aurora  rising,  hither  come  again, 

And  make  unto  the  Gods  a  sacrifice. 
And  this  our  stranger  farther  entertain, 
ISO       And  how  to  send  liim  to  his  house  advise, 
That  safely  he  may  go,  and  joyfully. 

And  swiftly  to  the  place  where  he  would  he, 
How  far  soever  hence  his  dwelling  lie. 

Nor  on  the  sea  delay  or  trouble  see, 
186  Until  his  native  country  he  be  at: 

But  what  his  fate  is  after  he  is  there, 
Bc't  good  or  evil,  he  must  suffer  that. 

But  if  it  be  some  God  that  sitteth  here, 
'Tis  only  our  devotion  t'  approve ; 
190       For  to  that  end  Gods  let  themselves  be  spied, 
To  sit  with  men  at  holy  feasts  they  love. 

And  not  themselves  in  caves  like  giants  hide. 
To  this  Ulysses  said :  O  king,  lay  by 

That  thought  of  yours .  With  Gods  1*11  not  compare, 
196  For  body  or  for  mind.     Of  misery 

If  man  can  boast,  to  boast  'mong  them  I  dare ; 
For  I  more  tokens  can  produce  of  woe 

Than  any  man  that  shall  with  me  contend, 
Though  all  I  tell  not  that  I  can.     Yet  so 
200       I  fain  would  of  my  supper  make  an  end. 
No  creature  is  so  fierce  as  is  the  gut. 

And  so  loud  barketh  when  it  is  forgot, 
That  out  of  mind  it  never  can  be  put. 

But  will  be  heard  whether  one  will  or  not. 
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5  So  'tid  with  me,  that  am  afflicted  sore,  LIB.  VII. 

Yet  still  my  belly  bids  me  eat  and  drink,  ' ■ ' 

And  forget  aU  I  had  endured  before,  Aidnoua  enter. 

And  on  my  misery  no  more  to  think.  uiittUl3rw««,^c- 

And  so,  since  now  I  hunger  to  go  home, 
0       Forget  not  with  a  ship  me  to  supply 
To-morrow :  for  were  I  once  thither  come, 

I  could  be  well  contented  there  to  die. 
When  this  was  said,  he  was  by  all  commended. 

He  speaks  discreetly;  let  him  then,  said  they, 

6  A  speedy  conduct  have.     When  all  was  ended. 

The  rest  unto  their  houses  went  away. 
Only  Ulysses  stay'd,  and  by  him  sate 

The  king  and  queen.     Tables  removed  were. 
And  all  that  to  the  supper  did  relate ; 
0       The  queen  then  marked  what  garments  he  did  wear, 
And  that  she  and  her  maids  had  made  them,  knew. 

Stranger,  said  she,  who  are  you?  whence?  and  more, 
The  garments  you  have  on,  of  whom  had  you? 

Had  you  them  on,  then,  when  you  came  ashore  ? 
5  Grievous,  said  he,  O  queen,  is  your  command. 

That  calls  again,  when  past  it  is,  my  pain  ; 
Yet  will  I  answer  make  to  this  demand. 

An  island  lieth  far  hence  in  the  main, 
Ogygia  'tis  call'd ;  Calypso  there, 
0       The  daughter  fair  of  Atlas,  lives  alone. 
Nor  God  nor  man  she  has  to  dwell  with  her ; 

And  I  by  fate  upon  that  isle  was  thrown, 
For  Jove  my  good  ship  had  with  thunder  split : 

My  fellows  in  the  sea  all  perished, 
5  But  I  the  rudder  had,  and  held  by  it : 

And  thus  nine  days  and  nights  I  wandered, 
And  thrown  was  on  that  isle  the  tenth,  at  night. 

Calypso  there  received  me,  and  fed ; 
And  immortality  have  had  I  might, 
0       If  I  had  with  her  there  inhabited. 
But  I  to  that  would  never  give  consent. 

Yet  there  by  force  I  stayed  seven  years, 
For  want  of  ship  and  men,  in  discontent. 

Washing  tlie  clothes  she  gave  me  with  my  tears. 
t5  The  eighth  year  come,  she  did  my  going  press. 

Whether  by  Jove's  command  I  cannot  say. 
Or  whether  'twere  because  she  loved  me  less. 

Then  on  a  raft  of  trees  I  came  away. 
Bread  and  sweet  wine  upon  the  deck  she  laid, 
K)       And  garments  gave  me  fair,  and  a  good  wind ; 
And  good  ibr  seventeen  days  the  weather  stay'd. 

On  th*  eighteenth  near  your  coast  myself  I  find ; 
And  glad  I  was,  though  still  unfortunate. 

For  more  I  was  to  suffer  by  and  by : 

VOL.  X.  B  B 
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LIB.  vn.       2^^  ^^^  Neptune  rtis'd  agiiiist  me^  in  bis  htte, 

• , '  A  storm  of  winds,  widi  fnrioos  waves  tad  hi^ 

Aidnoos  enter.  And  then  I  forced  was  the  raft  to  quit: 

taimU]7iMt,*c.  The  trees  asunder  floated  here  and  there^ 

The  storm  so  bn^en  had  and  scattered  it. 
260      Then  swam  I :  'gainst  the  rocks  the  waves  me  bev, 
And  falling  ofl^  thej  cast  me  back  again. 
Again  I  swam,  and  to  the  river  came, 
And  there  I  saw  the  landing  smooth  and  phdii, 
And  from  the  wind  defended  was  the  same: 
266  There  landed  I,  half  dead,  and  now  'twas  ni^t 
Then  up  I  went  and  in  a  thicket  laj, 
Cover'd  with  leaves  abundance,  dry  and  light, 

And  slept  till  almost  spent  was  the  next  daj, 
For  then  the  sun  was  setting.     There  I  hear 
270       The  voice  of  women  playing  by  the  brook ; 
And  going  out  I  saw  your  daughter  there. 

That  like  a  Goddess  come  from  heaven  did  look. 
To  her  I  made  my  prayer  in  this  distress : 
Wisely  she  answered,  and  beyond  her  age, 
275  (For  th'  younger  commonly  consider  less). 
And  gave  me  food  my  hunger  to  assuage. 
Of  her  I  had  the  garments  I  have  on. 
Nay,  stranger,  answered  Alcinous, 
'Twas  in  my  child  an  indiscretion, 
280       That  she  not  brought  you  with  her  to  my  house. 
To  this  Ulysses  answered  and  said : 

'Twas  not  her  fault  we  came  not  both  together: 
She  bade  me,  I  would  not;  but  was  afraid 

Wliatyou  and  they  would  think  that  sawmewithher, 
285  For  jealous  and  mistrustful  mortals  be. 
To  this  again  Alcinous  replied : 
From  such  ill  thoughts  I  always  have  been  free. 

O  Jove  and  Pallas  make  you  here  abide ; 
Such  are  you,  and  our  thoughts  so  well  agree, 
290      That  you  Nausicaa  should  have  for  bride. 
If  you  would  with  me  live  here  willingly. 

And  for  your  house  and  wealth  I  would  provide. 
But  'gainst  your  will  I  will  not  make  you  stay 
(From  such  iniquity  the  Gods  me  keep); 
295  To-morrow  shall  be  ready  your  convey. 

And  till  then  go  you  to  your  bed  and  sleep. 
And  here  be  men,  diat,  when  the  wind  shall  fail, 

Can  row  you  on  how  far  soe'er  you'll  go ; 
Their  hands  can  do  as  much  as  any  sail, 
300       Although  beyond  Euboea  they  must  row : 
For  farther  no  Phoeacian  ever  went. 

But  thither  once  they  carried  Rhadamant, 
Of  Tityus  to  see  the  punishment, 
Son  of  the  earth,  that  terrible  giant ; 
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)S  Tet  that  long  voyage  oat  them  but  a  day 
Going  and  coming  all  the  way  at  ease. 
But  you  yourselfi  when  you  are  on  the  way, 

Will  Bee  how  stoutly  our  men  plough  the  seas. 
This  said,  Ulysses  joyful  was,  and  pray'd, 
10       Make  all  this  good,  0  father  Jove,  said  be, 
The  glory  of  tbe  king  will  be  display'd, 

And  quickly  in  my  country  I  shall  be. 
Whilst  ihey  tt^ther  thua  discoursing  stay'd, 
Aret«  bade  the  maids  to  make  his  bed, 
15  And  see  fair  purple  rugs  upon  it  laid, 

And  under  them  soft  woolly  blankets  spread. 
Then  went  away  the  maids  into  the  porch. 

And  made  his  bed,  and  soon  came  back  again, 
And  stood  before  Ulysses  with  a  torch. 
JO       Come  stranger,  said  they,  all  is  ready.     Then 
Ulysses  to  his  bed  went  willingly. 

Alcinona  in  a  room  lay  far  within, 
Where  formerly  he  used  was  to  lie, 

That  was  prepared  for  him  by  the  queen. 
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SooH  as  Aurora  was  again  esjned,  Tb«  nui  d*j'i 

Tbe  king  Alcinous  rose  from  his  bed.  nintuummi  of 

Up  rose  Ulysses  and  came  to  hia  side,  uijim*,    whm 

Aid  to  the  public  ptelh.kiDg  him  led,  Si"'i^ 

&  To  sit  in  couDsel  with  his  princes  there ;  „d  otl^  em. 

And  being  there  they  sat  togetber  nigh.  cim,  mod,  upon 

Pallas  the  while,  that  did  great  favour  bear,  pmowtioii.took 

rUlyases'  welfare  always  had  an  eye,  ^ 'u.X*'^ 

In  likeness  of  Alcinous  his  squire  ^bich  Hw;  wen 

'.0      (Wbo,  by  his  office,  did  the  counsel  call)  throwing,    and 

Tbeir  favour  for  Ulysses  to  acquire,  orniiinw  tbea 

Went  through  the  streets,  and  there  unto  them  all    ^",i^'^ 

Said  one  by  one.  Make  haste.     To  counsel  go.  ^.^^  i^  ^un- 

A  stranger,  new  come  to  the  king,  you'll  see,  trj,  and  hit  ul- 

.5  That  like  a  God  immortal  is  in  show.  Tmum, 

This  said,  unto  the  counsel  bouse  they  flee. 
And  filled  was  the  house,  and  ev'ry  seat; 

And  of  bis  persoa  all  admired  tbe  grace ; 
For  Pallas  made  him  had  more  tall  and  great, 
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LIB.  vm.        ^      -^^  ^^  ™<>>^  miyestj  upon  hu  face. 

^^ — . '  To  make  him  welcome  to  those  men  she  manut, 

The  next  daj's  And  to  gain  him  honour  at  thdr  exercises 

«toru«iiii«t^  y^Qn  they  should  put  him  to  experiment 

^"^  Alcinous  unto  them  then  arises; 

26  Hear,  said  he,  princes  of  Fhceaday 

This  man  (who  'tis,  or  whence,  I  cannot  say) 
Cast  here  ashore,  till  then  I  never  saw. 

Since  'tis  our  custom,  grant  him  a  convoy. 
For  no  man  yet  unto  my  house  did  ccnne, 
30      By  force  of  weather  wandering  on  the  main. 
Lamenting  and  desiring  to  go  home. 

That  can  affirm  he  sought  our  help  in  vain. 
Come  then,  let's  launch  a  good  new  ship,  and  dKWse 
Out  two-and-fiflty  lusty  youths  to  row; 
85  And  let  them  ready  have  Uieir  oars  to  use. 

And  to  my  house,  when  that's  done,  let  them  go. 
And  you  the  princes  thither  come  with  me. 
That  we  may  well  the  stranger  entertain. 
And  let  the  singer  too  sent  thither  be, 
40      To  give  us  sometimes  of  his  art  a  strain. 
This  said,  the  princes  to  his  house  he  led. 

The  squire  unto  the  house  the  singer  sent. 
The  fifty-two,  as  they  were  ordered, 

Down  to  the  haven  where  the  ship  lay  went 
45  The  ship  they  launch,  and  op  they  set  the  mast ; 
And  then  the  yards  and  sails  they  hoisted  high ; 
Their  oars,  where  tliey  be  placed  should,  they  placU 

This  done  they  let  her  in  the  water  lie. 
Tlicn  also  to  the  house  these  men  went  up. 
50       The  porches,  court,  and  rooms  with  men  were  filTd, 
Some  old,  some  young.     The  king  to  make  them  sup, 
Two  kine,  eight  swine,  and  twice  six  fat  sheep  killU 
These  flay'd  and  dress'd,  and  to  the  tables  brought. 
Came  in  the  singer,  whom  the  muses  kind 
55  Had  taught  to  sing  divinely;  but,  could  not 

Or  would  not  him  preserve  from  being  blind. 
Pontonous  the  squire  then  led  him  in. 
And  set  him  by  a  pillar  in  the  haU, 
And  hung  his  fiddle  o'er  him  on  a  pin, 
60       And  how  to  reach  it  showed  him  withal: 
Sets  him  a  table  and  a  basket  by. 

And  a  great  bowl  of  wiue  before  him  plac'd, 
To  drink  as  often  as  he  should  be  dry. 

And  when  their  thirst  and  hunger  was  displaced, 
65  The  singer  sung  the  song  in  most  request, 
How  once  Ulysses  and  Achilles  great 
In  high  and  bitter  language  did  contest, 

When  at  a  sacred  feast  they  sate  at  meat; 
And  how  king  Agamemnon- pleased  was. 
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70      To  see  the  two  best  of  the  Greeks  fall  out                   UB.  VIII. 
For  Phcebus  told  him  so  'twould  come  to  pass,  * . ' 

When  he  at  Pythos  asked  him  about  The  next  day's 

The  issue  of  the  fleet  design'd  for  Troy.  ^^v^'^^L. 

This  song  Demodocus  sung  to  them  then ;  *      ^^""*' 

75  Which  to  Ulysses  was  of  little  joy; 

But  he  his  tears  to  hide  before  those  men, 
Before  his  eyes  his  cloak  of  purple  drew, 

And  when  the  singer  ceas*d,  his  eyes  he  dried, 
And  from  before  his  face  his  cloak  withdrew, 
80       And  of  the  wine  performed  the  sacrifice. 
And  when  the  lords  call'd  for  the  song  anew, 

(For  they  to  hear  him  took  no  smdl  delight), 
His  cloak  again  before  his  eyes  he  drew. 

And  as  before  again  he  sobb*d  and  sigh'd. 
86  Alcinous,  none  else,  observed  it. 

And  well  enough  could  hear  him  sigh  and  groan; 
For  he  the  nearest  there  did  to  him  sit, 

And  would  not  to  the  princes  make  it  known. 
But  speaking  to  them  all  said  only  this: 
90       Since  you  with  feasting  are  well  satisfied. 
And  music  (which  to  feasts  annexed  is). 

Let  now  our  men's  activity  be  tried, 
That  when  the  stranger  is  where  he  doth  dwell, 

He  to  his  friends  and  countrymen  may  tell 
95  How  much  we  do  all  other  men  excel 

At  wrestling,  buffets,  leaping,  running  well. 
Then  went  the  king  and  princes  out  a  door; 

The  squire  then  took  the  singer  by  the  hand. 
And  hung  the  fiddle  where  it  hung  before, 
100       And  him  led  out  amongst  the  rest  to  stand. 
Unto  the  place  they  went ;  and  foUow'd  were 

By  people  numberless  the  sports  to  see; 
And  many  lusty  youths  amongst  them  there, 

Stood  out  to  show  their  great  abUity. 
105  Out  stood  Elatreus  and  Acroneus, 

Eretmeus,  Thoon,  Nautes,  and  Piymneus, 
Ambasineus  and  Amphialus, 

Proteus,  and  Ponteus,  and  Anchialus; 
Otyalus,  warlike  Euryalus, 
110      And  he  that  of  them  most  their  eye  did  please, 
(fixcept  the  first  son  of  Alcinous), 

For  countenance  and  shape,  Naubolides, 
And  then  Alcinous  his  three  sons  rise, 

Laodamas,  Halius,  Clitoneus. 
115  And  first  they  all  contended  for  the  prize 

Of  who  at  running  could  his  feet  best  use. 
Then  start  they  all  at  once,  and  swiftly  run 

As  if  they  flew.     And  here  the  victory 
The  king's  son  noble  Clytoneus  won. 
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LIB.  Vni.       1^      ^^^  pass'd  them  aU  a  land's  length  yerjr  mgL 

^ , '  Eoryalus  at  wrestling  was  the  best. 

The  next  day's  Amphialus  At  leaping  Tictor  was. 

entorteiiiiDeDt  Elatreus  Surpassed  aU  the  rest 

oiVijmm,^  To  throw  the  Stone.    At  enA  Laodamas. 

125  When  all  was  done  Laodamas  np  stood. 

Come  friends,  said  he,  let  us  the  stnu^per  tiy 
If  he  at  any  of  these  games  be  good; 
For  in  his  person  no  defect  I  spy. 
His  thighs,  his  knees,  his  arms,  lus  neck,  are  strong, 
130      Nor  over  aged  yet  he  seems  to  me; 
Only  he  hath  endured  the  sea  so  long. 

As  for  that  cause  he  may  excused  be. 
For  than  the  sea  nothing  more  potent  is 
To  break  a  man  how  strong  soe'er  he  be. 
135  Gro,  said  Euryalus,  'tis  not  amiss 

T*invite  him  to  it,  and  his  mind  to  see. 
Then  to  Ulysses  said  Laodamas, 

Come,  stranger,  father,  pray,  your  virtue  show; 
'Tis  no  dishonour  for  you  in  this  place 
140       To  show  your  skill  at  any  game  you  know, 
As  long  as  feet  and  hands  continue  strong. 

Come,  try,  and  cast  your  careful  thoughts  away: 
Your  convoy  ready  is.     'Twill  not  be  long 
Before  you  shall  be  set  upon  your  way. 
145  Laodamas,  then  said  Ulysses,  why 

To  these  your  games  invite  you  me  in  scorn. 
Upon  whose  heart  so  many  sorrows  lie. 

And  am  to  nothing  with  much  hardship  worn, 
And  publicly  a  suppliant  now  sit, 
150      And  to  the  king  and  people  grief  profess? 
Think  you  that  pastimes  for  such  men  are  fit. 
As  from  their  country  wander  in  distress? 
Then  spake  Euryalus,  uncivilly: 

No,  no,  said  he,  I  do  not  think  you  are 
1 55  Much  us'd  to  pastimes  of  activity. 

But  rather  one  that  of  a  ship  takes  care. 
That  merchantmen  from  place  to  place  conveys, 
And  mindful  of  your  fraught  are,  and  can  tell 
Which  are  to  sudden  wealth  the  nearest  ways, 
160       What  merchandise  will  not,  and  what  will  sell, 
And  in  such  boisterous  games  has  little  skilL 

Ulysses  frowning  on  him  then  replied : 
My  friend,  such  words  are  indiscreet  and  ilL 
The  Gods  the  gifts  as  they  think  fit  divide. 
165  To  one,  of  beauty  they  deny  the  grace. 

But  give  bim  language  steady  and  discreet, 
Whereby  he  honour'd  is  i*  th'  public  place. 

And  men  gaze  on  him  going  in  the  street 
T'another  they  have  giv'n  a  fair  aspect. 
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1 70       Like  that  o'  th*  Gods,  but  have  denied  him  wit            LIB.  VIII. 
So  find  I  in  your  person  no  defect ; , ' 

Only  you  want  the  grace  to  say  what's  fit  The  next  dayt 

Your  words  have  put  me  into  passion.  *!  ni***°°*^ 

In  these  your  games  you  say  no  skill  have  I.  ^     ^"^ 

175  I  thought  myself  interior  to  none, 

Whilst  on  my  youth  and  hands  I  could  rely. 
But  tamed  now  my  strength  is  with  much  woe, 

Wandering  at  sea,  and  often  hurt  in  fight 
Yet  of  your  games  TU  make  a  trial  so, 
180       Weak  as  I  am.     So  much  your  words  me  bite. 
This  said,  he  took  up  a  much  greater  stone 

Than  that  which  the  PhoDacians  had  fiung, 
Now  hollow  as  a  quoit,  his  cloak  still  on. 

And  when  above  his  head  he  had  it  swung, 
185  Swiftly  away  the  stone  fiew  with  a  hum, 

Which  made  the  brave  Phceacian  seamen  couch. 
As  o'er  their  heads  they  heard  it  singing  come, 

And  outwent  all  the  other  marks  by  much. 
For  Pallas  in  the  likeness  of  a  man 
190       Did  set  a  mark  at  where  the  stone  did  light, 
And  said  the  difference  be  discerned  can 

By  feeling,  though  a  man  had  lost  his  sight 
And  to  Ulysses  said  he.  Do  not  fear 

That  any  man  i'  th'  town  shall  out-throw  this. 
195  Ulysses  very  glad  was  this  to  hear, 

And  that  amongst  them  stood  one  friend  of  his. 
Then  of  himself  began  to  speak  more  high. 

Come  youths,  throw  first  as  far  as  I  have  done. 
And  then  as  far  or  further  throw  will  I. 
200       And  for  the  other  games  come  any  one. 

Since  your  sharp  words  provok'd  me  have  thereto. 

Buffets  or  wrestling,  or  to  run  the  race, 
And  see  if  you  at  these  can  me  out-do. 

Any  of  you  except  Laodamas. 
205  For  I  to  him  have  come  as  to  a  friend 

Of  whom  I  hope  for  succour  in  my  need. 
He  were  a  fool  that  with  him  would  contend. 

Without  whose  help  his  business  cannot  speed. 
But  of  the  rest  not  any  I  refuse; 
210      And  will  contend  with  them  for  mastery. 
For  I  know  all  the  games  the  best  men  use. 

To  use  the  bow  none  abler  is  than  I. 
When  many  of  us  had  a  mind  to  kill 

Some  noted  foe,  and  all  at  once  did  shoot, 
215  Though  every  one  of  us  had  the  same  will, 

My  arrow  was  the  first  that  found  him  out 
At  Ilium  in  trials  of  the  bow 

None  found  I  better  than  myself  but  one ; 
Twas  Polyctetes.     Of  those  that  are  now 
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LIB.  VIII.  ^20      I  think  mjAelf  inferior  to  none. 

' . '  With  those  of  former  time  Til  not  compare^ 

The  wxi  day'i  As  Ilercules,  or  Enrytos  that  durst 

entcrtaimncnt  Challenge  Apollo.     ApoUo  took  a  care 

225  As  far  as  other  men  can  shoot  an  arrow, 
So  far  I  able  am  to  dart  a  spear. 
But  lodging  I  have  had  at  sea  so  narrow. 

That  I  maj  be  out-run  by  some  man  here. 
So  said  Ulysses;  and  all  silent  sat 
230      £xcept  the  king,  who  thus  unto  him  said : 
Stranger,  there's  no  man  here  offended  at 

The  words  you  say.     For  open  you  have  laid 
Your  virtue,  when  you  were  Uiereto  constrain'd 
By  the  unjust  reproaches  of  this  man. 
23o  For  such  it  is  as  by  none  can  be  stain'd. 

But  those  that  nothing  say  discreetly  can. 
And  hear  me  farther  what  I  have  to  say. 

That  t'other  heroes  you  the  same  may  tell, 
Who  with  yon  and  yoar  wife  shall  feasting  stay« 
240      In  what  from  other  men  we  bear  the  bdL 

For  cuffs  and  wrestling,  not  much  praise  we  merit, 
But  our  good  ships  and  fleets  are  wondrous  swift 
And  these  gifts  from  our  fathers  we  inherit, 
Dance,  song,  feasts,  fiddle,  and  of  garments  shift, 
245  And  baths,  and  beds.    Dance  you  that  dance  the  best 
Before  the  stranger,  that  his  friends  among 
He  may  say  how  much  we  exceed  the  rest 

Of  men,  in  ships,  in  running,  dance,  and  song. 
Fetch  out  the  fiddle.     Then  the  squire  went  in 
250      To  fetch  the  fiddle.     And  the  judges  rise, 
In  number  nine,  who  had  elected  been 

By  public  vote,  of  games  to  hold  assize; 
And  order  took  for  large  room  in  the  middle, 
And  made  it  to  be  planed  well  and  even. 
255  When  this  was  done,  then  brought  out  was  the  fiddk, 
And  by  the  squire  was  to  the  singer  given. 
Then  came  the  young  men  that  had  learnt  to  dance, 

And  of  their  age  were  yet  but  in  the  flower, 
And  to  the  middest  of  the  place  advance. 
260      Their  feet  play  up  and  down  like  drops  in  show'r; 
Such  sparkling  feet  Ulysses  ne'er  had  seen. 

The  singer  as  he  played  sung  the  song 
Of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  what  love  had  been 
Held  secretly  between  them  all  along ; 
265  And  how  in  Vulcan's  house  they  used  to  meet ; 
And  what  he  gave  her;  how  the  prying  Sun, 
As  they  embrac'd  each  other,  chanc'd  to  see't. 

And  told  her  husband  Vulcan  what  was  done. 
How  Vulcan  to  his  forge  in  anger  went. 
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And  on  his  anvil  hamm^r'J  out  strong  chains, 
Wtiit:h  neither  could  he  broken,  nor  relent; 

And  wlien  he  mnde  an  end  bad  of  hia  pains, 
Into  llie  cliamber  went  where  stood  his  hed. 

His  net  u' tb' bed-posts,  and  tbu  beams  he  threw, 
B0  Like  spider-we1)s  iibout  a  chamber  spread; 

And  then  to  go  to  Leinnos  mode  a  show. 
So  Fiibtle  nfrc  the  rhiuns  and  finely  wrought, 

lliey  could  by  none,  although  a  God,  bo  seen. 
How  Klara  to  watch  his  going  failed  not. 

WIten  Vulcan  was  gone  out,  then  Mars  went  in. 
Huw  Venus  entered  in,  new  come  from  Jove, 

And  by  him  sate.     Mars  took  her  by  the  band, 
And  to  her  said,  Lel'a  go  to  bed,  my  love. 

Vulcan  is  now  at  Lemnos  gione  a  land, 
i  And  how  tliey  went  to  bod  and  mode  the  net 

Fall  down  upon,  and  hold  them  ns  tbcy  lay. 
And  how  they  knew  no  way  from  tbence  to  get, 

lint  must  till  Vulcan  came  to  free  them  stay. 
IIow  Vulcan  from  hard  by  came  quickly  inj 
i90       For  back  he  came  before  he  was  half  way; 
Fur  by  the  Sun  advertis'd  he  had  been. 

And  angrily  turn'd  back  without  delay; 
And  roaring  to  the  Gods,  he  said.  D'ye  see 

tWhttt  work  is  here,  and  how  unseemly  'tis? 
And  how  .love's  daughter  does  dishonour  me, 
IIoCBUsc  my  limbs  are  maim'd,  and  whole  are  bis? 
I  grant  he's  fair,  nor  doth  as  I  do  halt; 
Ought  she  to  lore  him  therefore  more  than  mc? 
For  that  my  parents'  is,  and  not  my  fault. 
Bnt  come,  ye  Gods  all,  and  their  posture  xec; 
I  h«te  the  sight,  yet  they  must  not  therefore 

Hope  e'er  the  sooner  for  that,  to  be  free. 

The  net  will  suffer  them  to  move  no  more, 

How  keen  soever  on  Iheir  love  they  be; 

i  And  till  hor  father  shall  the  dow'r  repay 

Wliicb  for  the  girl,  although  incontinent, 

I  paid  lum  down,  'couse  fair  she  was  and  gay, 

'ITicrc  they  shall  lie.  This  said,  the  G  ods  straight  wcsnt 
To  Vulcan's  house.     Neptano  and  Mercury, 
plO      And  with  them,  with  his  silver  bow,  Apt^lo, 
And  many  others.     But  (for  modesty) 

"o  Goddess  could  persuaded  be  to  follow. 
Ad  soon  as  tliey  perceived  had  the  craft. 

Which  standing  in  the  door  they  had  surrey'd ; 
i  Al  Snl  aloud  ihey  altogether  laugh, 
And  by-otid-by  to  one  another  said, 
I  SM  l)mt  evd  works  do  iL  sitcccvd. 

The  slow  has  )!:nttcn  of  the  swift  the  better ; 
Valoui  of  Man  the  God  of  greatest  spoei. 
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UB.  vni.      320      And  thmt  bj  arts  whidi  make  his  laasooi  grate. 

^ . '  And  how  ApoUo  did  the  question  pot 

The  next  day's  To  Mercuijy  if  he  oontent  would  be 

entertdnment  In  such  Strong  chsins  with  Yenos  to  be  shut, 

of  mjmm,kc.  While  all  the  Grods  are  standing  by  and  see. 

325  How  Hermes  said,  O  FhoeboSy  that  I  were 
In  Mars  his  place,  and  did  with  Yenos  lie^ 
And  thrice  as  many  chains  about  us  there, 

Though  all  the  Gods  and  Groddesses  stood  by. 
And  how  the  Grods  at  this  laugh'd  out  again, 
330      Save  Neptune  only,  who  did  neyer  cease 
T*importune  Yulcan  and  his  wrath  restrain, 

And  that  he  would  the  Grod  of  war  release; 
And  that  himself  would  pay  him  what  was  doe 
If  Mars  did  not     How  Yulcan  said  again, 
335  If  Mars  should  fly,  shall  I  imprison  you  ? 
Unsure  the  suretyship  is  of  fled  men. 
And  that  again  Neptune  replying  said. 

Though  Mars  should  run  away,  yet  I  will  not 
And  how  that  Yulcan  at  the  last  obe/d, 
240      And  Mars  and  Yenus  out  of  prison  got, 
And  be  to  Thrace  went,  but  to  Cyprus  she; 

Where  she  a  temple  and  an  altar  had. 
And  by  the  Graces  that  her  servants  be 
Batb'd  and  anointed  was  and  Godlike  clad. 
245  These  of  the  merry  song  were  the  contents. 
Ulysses  was  well  pleased  with  the  same; 
And  of  the  rest  delighted  was  the  sense. 

Alcinous  then  called  out  by  name 
Laodamas  and  Halius  to  dance. 
250      None  else  for  either  of  them  was  a  matcL 
And  they  into  the  midst  themselves  advance 
The  one  to  throw  a  ball,  th'  other  to  catch. 
One  threw't  up  high,  reclining  on  his  hip ; 
The  other  of  the  same  the  downfall  watch'd, 
255  And  taking  from  the  ground  a  lusty  skip. 

His  feet  above  ground,  in  the  air  it  catch'd. 
When  this  was  done,  they  laid  aside  the  ball, 

And  danc'd  with  often  changes  on  the  ground ; 
Applauded  much  by  the  spectators  all, 
260       Who  with  their  praises  made  the  place  resound. 
O  king,  then  said  Ulysses,  what  you  said 

Of  how  your  men  pass  all  the  world  beside 
In  noble  dance,  can  never  be  gainsaid. 
I  see  it  to  my  wonder  justified. 
265  The  king  well  pleased  to  the  princes  spake : 
A  worthy  man  the  stranger  seems  to  me ; 
Let*s  think  upon  what  present  him  to  make. 

Twelve  princes  in  Fhcoacia  there  be, 
And  I  the  thirteenth  am.    Let's  ev'ry  one 
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270      Bestow  on  him  a  handsome  cloak  and  coat,                  X<IB.  ym. 
Besides  a  talent  of  pnre  gold.     That  done,  * . ^ 

Let  it  be  altogether  to  him  bronght,  The  next  daj's 

That  he  at  supper  may  sit  cheerfully.  ent«tiiiiiment 

And  you,  Euryalus,  go  speak  him  fair,  °      ^''***   ^ 

275  For  what  you  said  before  was  injury; 

Go  therefore  with  some  gift  your  fault  repair. 
This  said,  to  fetch  the  gifts  they  sent  the  squire. 

Then  said  Euryalus,  O  king,  since  'tis. 
That  also  I  present  him,  your  desire ; 
280       I  will  for  reconcilement  give  him  this 
My  sword,  with  scabbard  aU  of  ivory. 

And  silver  hilt.     The  present  is  not  poor. 
And  giving  it :  O  father,  though,  said  he, 

I  said  amiss,  pray  think  upon't  no  more ; 
285  And  may  the  Gk)ds  restore  you  to  your  land. 

Since  absent  from  your  friends  you  live  in  pain. 
Ulysses  took  the  sword  into  his  hand, 

And  to  Euryalus  thus  said  again: 
And  you,  my  friend,  may  you  still  happy  be, 
290       And  of  this  sword  for  ever  need  have  none, 
Which  reconciling  you  have  given  me. 

And  as  he  speaking  was  he  put  it  on. 
The  sun  now  set,  the  king  no  longer  tarried. 

But  with  the  lords  went  to  his  house  to  sup. 
295  Along  with  them  the  squires  the  presents  carried 

Unto  the  queen  Arete  to  lay  up. 
Alcinous  then  said  unto  the  queen. 

Let  a  fair  chest  be  straightway  hither  brought, 
And  for  the  stranger  see  there  be  laid  in 
300       A  comely  and  well-wash'd  cloak  and  coat, 
And  of  warm  water  let  a  bath  stand  by. 

That  washing  he  may  see  the  presents  there. 
And  sit  at  supper  the  more  joyfully, 

And  hearken  to  the  song  with  better  cheer; 
305  And  I  will  give  him  this  my  cup  of  gold. 

That  offring  up  unto  the  Gods  the  wine. 
As  often  as  he  doth  the  cup  behold. 

He  may  both  for  his  own  health  pray  and  mine. 
This  said,  the  maids,  commanded  by  the  queen, 
310       Set  np  a  cauldron  with  a  triple  foot. 
Then  make  fire  under,  and  pour  water  in. 

Keen  was  the  fire,  and  soon  the  water  hot. 
Meanwhile  the  queen  came  in,  and  with  her  brought 

A  curious  chest,  and  into  it  laid  in 
315  The  gold,  and  with  it  every  cloak  and  coat. 

That  by  the  princes  given  him  had  been. 
And  then  onto  Ulysses  said.  Take  caie 

You  bind  it  fast,  lest  you  be  robb'd  by  one 
Or  other,  whilst  aboard  you  sleeping  are, 
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LIB.  vni.  ^^      ^^^^  anything  should  miasing  be  and  gone. 

* , '  And  when  she  tiins  had  him  admonished. 

The  next  dej's  Ulysses  of  the  chest  puli'd  down  the  lid, 

"'^S?'^"""^  ^^^  g'rt  it  with  a  cord  of  yarious  thread, 

of  U)7»ae.  ^  Thereby  to  know  if  any  it  undid, 

325  For  that  trick  he  by  Circe  taught  had  been. 

A  woman  then  unto  Ulysses  said, 
There  stands  your  bath,  which  way  you  (towe  go  io. 

Then  went  he  in,  and  not  a  little  joy'd ; 
For  after  he  had  left  Calypso's  house, 
330      Warm  and  sweet  water  he  had  never  seen. 
But  roll'd  by  Neptune  always  was  in  souse, 

But  had  with  her  carefully  treated  been. 
When  him  the  maids  wash'd  and  anointed  had. 

Out  from  the  bath  he  came  amongst  the  men, 
335  With  a  clean  cloak  and  comely  garments  dad. 

To  th'  door  the  bright  Nausicaa  came  then. 
And  to  Ulysses  said.  Stranger,  farewell. 

And  may  you  safely  at  your  land  arrive ; 
Remember  that  into  my  hand  you  fell, 
340      And  owe  to  me  that  you  were  kept  alive. 
O,  said  Ulysses,  daughter  of  the  king, 

To  you  the  ransom  of  my  life  is  due. 
And  if  the  Gods  me  to  my  country  bring. 

As  to  a  Goddess  I  will  pray  to  you. 
345  This  said,  he  went  and  sat  down  by  the  king. 

And  now  the  meat  in  messes  some  divided, 
Others  the  lusty  wine  were  tempering, 

And  by  a  squire  the  singer  in  was  guided, 
And  at  a  pillar  in  the  midst  made  sit. 
350      Ulysses  half  a  chine  of  pork  and  fat 

Cuts  off,  and  in  the  squire's  hands  putteth  it. 

And  said  unto  him,  Give  the  singer  that ; 
Singers  through  all  the  world  have  reputation. 

And  well  respected  be  in  ev'ry  land ; 
355  The  Muses  teach  them  song,  and  love  the  nation. 

Then  went  the  squire  and  put  it  in  his  hand; 
Dcmodocus  received  it  and  was  glad. 

Then  fell  they  to  the  meat  before  them  laid. 
When  thirst  and  hunger  overcome  they  had, 
360       Unto  the  singer  then  LHysses  said : 
Demodocus,  you  all  men  else  exceL 

The  Muses  sure  did  teach  you,  or  it  was 
Phoebus  himself.     For  you  have  sung  so  well 

The  acts  that  did  'twixt  Greeks  and  Trojans  pass, 
365  And  all  related  that  they  did  at  Troy, 

Or  suffered  there,  or  when  they  homeward  came, 
As  if  yourself  beheld  had  their  annoy, 

Or  had  from  some  spectator  heard  the  same. 
Stand  forth  and  sing  now  of  the  horse  of  wood 
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370      Made  by  Epeius,  but  by  Pallas  help'd,                         LIB.  vin. 
StufTd  by  Ulysses  full  of  warriors  good,  * , ' 

Which  in  Troy  town  destruction  to  it  whelp'd:  The  next  day's 

If  this  you  sing  in  order  as  'twas  done,  entertainment 

111  make  the  world  with  your  just  praises  ring.  ®     ^*'*''    ^' 

375  Then  at  the  Gods  Demodocus  begun, 

And  how  the  fleet  went  off  the  shore  did  sing ; 
And  how  they  fir'd  their  tents ;  and  how  the  lords 

Of  Greece  i'  th'  council  of  the  Trojans  sate, 
Inclos'd  and  hidden  in  the  horse  of  boards, 
380      That  by  the  Trojans  was  fetch'd  in  in  state. 
The  Trojans  sitting  round  about  debate, 

And  many  a  foolish  speech  they  uttered, 
And  on  three  points  they  there  deliberate. 

And  voted  what  the  Gods  determined. 
385  The  three  points  which  were  most  insisted  on. 

Were,  whether  they  should  cut  the  horse  in  twain. 
Or  throw  it  down  the  rock  it  stood  upon, 

Or  let  it,  to  appease  the  Gods,  remain. 
r  th'  end  they  all  resolved  on  the  last. 
390       For  by  the  Fates  it  was  determined 
That  Ilium  should  then  be  layed  waste, 

When  o'er  its  walls  a  great  horse  entered. 
And  in  his  belly  brought  the  enemy. 

And  how  the  Argives  from  the  horse  came  out, 
395  How  divers  ways  they  went  and  cruelly 

Killed  and  burned  as  they  went  about. 
Ulysses  then,  like  Mars,  with  Menelaus 

Unto  Deiphobus  together  hie. 
And  for  awhile  there  sharp  the  battle  was, 
400      But  to  Ulysses  fell  the  victory. 

This  sung  Demodocus.     And  then  upon 

Ulysses'  cheeks  the  tears  ran  down  apace. 
As  when  in  fight  a  woman  looketh  on. 

And  sees  her  husband  fallen  on  the  place, 
405  That  fought  had  for  his  town  and  children  dear ; 

There  sprawleth  he,  she  o'er  him  falls  and  cries. 
Bat  back  and  shoulders  is  well  basted  there, 

And  carried  captive  by  the  enemy. 
As  wofully  as  then  this  woman  wept, 
410       So  wofully  Ulysses  now  sheds  tears ; 
Bat  from  the  king  it  was  not  secret  kept. 

Who  sitting  next  him  all  his  groaning  hears. 
And  speaking  to  the  princes  sitting  by. 

Let  us,  said  he,  Demodocus  release, 
415  His  song  not  pleaseth  all  the  company; 

It  makes  the  stranger's  sorrow  to  increase. 
And  brings  some  grief  or  other  to  his  mind. 

Then  let  him  hold ;  that  we  and  he  together 
May  ia  this  meeting  equal  pleasure  find. 
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^■^ * — "^ 

Tbe  next  day't 
enterUinment 
of  Ulynes,  dte. 


420      The  cause  we  met  here  was  his  ooming  hither, 
That  we  might  gi^e  him  gifts  and  send  lum  henee. 

A  guest  is  as  a  brother  to  be  used. 
As  all  men  know  that  but  pretend  to  sense. 
And  you,  my  guest,  jou  cannot  be  ezeoi^d, 
426  If  JOU  not  answer  truth  to  aU  I  ask. 

Say  what's  the  name  your  parents  caU  you  by? 
You  must  no  longer  now  keep  on  yoor  mads, 
Children  new-bom  not  long  unnamed  lie ; 
Tell  me  your  land  and  city  where  it  is, 
430       That  my  good  ship  nuiy  know  where  yon  would  be, 
For  in  Phoeacia  no  steersman  is, 

Nor  rudder  as  in  other  ships  you  see ; 
Whither  men  bid  them  go  they  understand. 
And  pass  in  clouds  concealed  o'er  the  main, 
436  And  where  the  havens  be  in  every  land. 
No  fear  they  have  of  perishing  or  pain. 
And  yet  my  father  to  me  once  did  say. 

That  with  our  convoys  Neptune  was  offended, 
And  that  one  day  our  good  sldp  to  destoy 
440      As  it  returned  homewards  he  intended. 
And  from  men  hide  our  city  with  a  hill. 

But  whether  that  shall  be  performed  now, 
I  cannot  tell.     It  lies  in  Neptune's  will. 
And  not  concerDeth  you  at  all  to  know. 
445  But  tell  me  now  what  lands  you  wand'ring  saw, 
What  nations,  and  what  cities  you  came  to ; 
What  kind  of  people,  civil,  or  without  law; 

Civil  or  kind  to  strangers,  godly  or  no. 
When  you  heard  sung  the  woful  fate  of  Troy, 
450       Why  did  you  weep  ?    The  (xods  that  built  the  toim 
Decreed  thereat  much  people  to  destroy. 

And  that  their  fate  should  be  sung  up  and  down. 
Lost  you  some  kinsmen  there  or  near  aUy, 
Which  might  in  time  of  danger  you  bestead  ? 
455  Or  some  good  friend  ?     A  wise  friend  standing  by 
Is  worth  a  kinsman  in  a  time  of  need. 
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Uljaaea  relat(>8, 
fir^  what  befel 
him  amang&t  the 
Cioones  at  I^ma- 
rut.      Second]/, 


LIB.  IX. 

To  this  Ulysses  said :  Renowned  king 
Alcinous,  methinks  delightful  'tis 

To  sit  as  we  do  here,  and  hear  one  sing. 
And  specially  so  good  a  voice  as  this. 
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5  I,  for  mj  p&rt,  do  never  more  rejoice. 

Than  when  I  see  men  sitting  at  their  meftt 
Cheerful,  and  liat'niog  to  a  pleasant  voice, 

And  see  the  cups  go  often  and  retreat. 
This  is  a  thing  that  I  love  best ;  bat  jod 
10       Had  rather  he&r  the  dangers  I  have  pass'd, 
Which  fright  me  yet,  and  do  my  pain  renew. 

But  which  shall  I  tell  first?  which  next?  which  last? 
For  th^  be  many.     First  my  name  111  tell. 
And  place,  that  whensoe'er  you  thither  ccme 
15  You  may  there  lodge,  although  far  off  I  dwell. 
And  am  uncertain  of  my  getting  home. 
I  am  Ulysses  Laertiades, 

And  far  and  wide  I  am  reputed  wise 
'Mongat  men  that  love  subtile  conveyancea, 
20      And  known  I  am  by  fame  np  to  the  skies. 
My  place  is  Ithaca,  in  which  is  store 

Of  wool.     Mount  Neriton  is  cloth'd  with  wood, 

A  goodly  hill ;  and  many  islands  more 

Lie  close  about  it,  yielding  store  of  food, 

25  Dulicbium.  Same,  and  the  woody  Zant, 

On  th'east  of  Ithaca  are  situate. 

Another  island,  which  is  called  Ant, 

Lies  westward  of  it,  but  is  low  and  flat. 

Rocky  is  Ithaca,  and  uneven  ground  ; 

30       Birt  breedeth  able  men.     Nor  have  I  known 

The  man  that  to  his  own  mind  ever  found 

A  country  that  was  better  than  his  own. 

From  mine  Calypso  kept  me  in  a  cave, 

T'bave  been  her  husband;  so  did  Circe  too: 
35  But  neither  of  them  my  consent  could  have. 
So  much  could  love  of  my  own  country  do; 
For  though  far  off  I  might  have  better  land, 
Tet  should  I  from  my  kindred  absent  live. 
But  now  'tis  dme  to  let  you  understand 
40       What  passage  to  me  Jove  was  pleas'd  to  give. 
From  Troy  to  IstnaruB  we  first  were  blown, 

Within  an  isle,  Cicons  the  natives  are; 

And  soon  we  plundered  and  burnt  the  town. 

And  of  the  plunder  each  man  had  his  share. 

45  The  wives  we  prisoners  made,  and  to  the  sword 

We  pat  the  men:  and  then  without  delay 

I  did  command  them  all  to  go  aboard ; 

But  they,  fools  as  they  were,  would  not  obey: 
For  they  to  kill,  eat,  drink,  themselves  apply, 
50       Beeves,  sheep,  and  wine,  which  they  had  on  the  beach. 
Cicons  meanwhile  to  Cicons  so  loud  cry, 

That  to  the  continent  their  voices  r^ch ; 
And  presently  came  others,  numberless 

As  leaves  in  summer;  stout  and  men  of  skill. 
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LIB.  IX.         ^^  To  fight  on  horseback  with  mach 

' . '  Or  else  on  foot,  according  as  they  wilL 

uiysMs  reUtes  Jove  had  decreed  us  niischiefy  and  the  hour 

hit  adTentuna.  yf^^  come:  and  just  before  our  shiiM  we  fought. 

Spears  were  our  weapons,  which  with  all  our  power 
60       We  bnced  on  both  sides  with  courage  stout 
Whilst  the  sun  mounted  we  resisted  well. 
But  after  noon  they  pressed  us  so  sore. 
That  with  the  falling  sun  our  courage  fell ; 

And  then  in  haste  we  thrust  our  ships  from  shore. 
65  From  out  of  every  ship  six  men  we  lost : 

And  then  with  heavy  hearts  our  sails  we  hoist, 
And  grieved  for  our  fellows  left  the  coast ; 

But  first  to  ev'ry  of  them  called  thrice 
Whom  slain  by  th'  enemy  we  left  behind. 
70      Then  Jove  with  clouds  both  land  and  water  veils, 
And  night  came  on  us  with  a  furious  wind 

From  the  north  part  of  heaven,  and  tore  our  sails 
In  threes  and  fours,  and  all  our  ships  were  tost 
Hither  and  thither,  sideways  widi  their  blasts, 
76  And  one  another's  way  hindered  and  crust. 

Then  took  we  in  our  sails,  and  down  our  masts, 
For  fear  of  death,  and  laid  them  on  the  decks. 
And  with  our  oars  rowed  our  ships  to  land ; 
Two  nights  and  days  we  staid,  while  grief  did  vex 
80       Eacli  mind,  and  labour  tired  had  each  hand. 
But  when  the  morn  had  led  forth  the  third  day. 

We  then  set  sail,  and  left  their  course  to  th'  wind ; 
The  which  (we  sitting  still)  did  them  convey 
According  as  the  steersmen  had  design'd. 
85  And  I  had  safely  come  to  Ithaca, 

Had  not  the  north  wind  with  the  tide  o'  th'  sea, 
When  I  was  come  to  th'  Cape  of  Malea, 
Forc'd  us  without  the  isle  of  Cyther^. 
The  horrid  winds  now  found  me  on  the  main, 
90       And  toss'd  me  into  one  another's  hand. 
Nine  days  together  I  endur'd  this  pain ; 

Upon  the  tenth  they  cast  me  on  a  land 
Where  dwell  a  people  call'd  Lotophagi, 
That  have  and  live  upon  a  fruit  full  sweet 
95  r  th' continent.     We  went  ashore;  there  I 

Made  them  take  in  fresh  water  for  the  fleet. 
Then  having  quickly  supp'd,  I  chose  out  two 

Of  my  companions  to  go  and  see 
What  men  they  were;  with  them  I  sent  also 
100       A  third,  who  went  as  messenger  from  me. 

They  quickly  went ;  but  mingled  with  those  men, 
Who  meant  no  harm,  but  gave  them  lote  to  eat, 
Which  made  them  hate  returning  back  again. 
And  suddenly  their  country  to  forget: 
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105  And  with  the  people  there  resolv'd  to  stay, 

Forgetting  home  for  love  of  tote.    But  I 
Sent  those  that  qnicklj  fetched  them  away 

By  force,  and  under  batches  did  them  de> 
The  rest  I  bade  unto  their  ships  to  haste, 
110       Lest  eating  lote  they  should  return  no  more. 
Ahoard  they  qniekly  come,  and  each  one  plac'd 

In  order,  beats  the  gtey  sea  with  his  oar. 
Then  to  the  land  of  Cyclopses  we  row, 

Men  proud  and  lawless,  that  rely  for  food 
1 15  Upon  the  sky,  and  neither  plant  nor  plough; 

Yet  have  they  barley,  wheat,  wine  very  good, 
Unplough'd,  nnaown,  fetch'd  up  by  show'rs  of  rain. 

They  have  no  courts  of  counsel,  nor  of  righL 
On  high  hnge  hills  themselves  they  entertain, 
120       And  in  their  rocky  bellies  pass  the  night. 

Each  man  gives  law  to  hia  own  wife  and  brood : 

Nor  do  they  much  for  one  another  care. 
Before  the  port  an  isle  lies  clad  with  wood, 

Not  very  near,  nor  from  it  very  far. 
125  Wild  goatfl  in  great  abundance  were  therein ; 

Because  there  dwelt  no  man  that  might  them  kill, 
Nor  wretched  hunters  ever  enter  in. 

To  tire  themselves  running  from  hill  to  hill. 
For  the  good  ship  with  the  vermilion  cheeks 
130       The  Cyclopses  have  not,  nor  art  to  make 
All  that  is  needful  for  a  man  that  seeks 

Trade,  and  to  pass  the  seas  must  undertake. 
The  island  else  they  quickly  might  adorn. 

The  land  is  good  ;  to  th'sea  sweet  meadows  lie, 
135  And  plentifully  would  yield  wine  and  com, 

If  it  were  helped  with  good  husbandry. 
Anchors  and  cables  in  the  port  needs  none, 

Nor  any  rope  to  tie  the  ship  to  land ; 

And  when  the  master  thinks  fit  to  be  gone, 

140       With  the  £rst  wind  they  take  the  oar  in  hand. 

Within  the  entrance  riseth  a  sweet  spring 

From  out  a  cave,  shaded  with  poplars  tall ; 
Thither  to  shore  our  ships  we  safely  bring. 

Some  God  was  guide.     Nothing  we  saw  at  all. 
145  Dark  night  it  was,  and  nothing  to  be  seen; 

The  air  about  us  thick,  and  from  the  sky 
The  moon  conld  not  shine  through  the  clouds  between ; 

Nor  waves,  nor  isle  appear'd  to  any  eye. 
Then  took  we  in  our  sails,  and  went  to  land, 
150       And  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  day. 

And  in  the  mean  time  slumbered  on  the  sand; 

Bnt  when  we  saw  appear  the  morning  gay, 
Admiring  th'  isle,  we  walked  to  and  fro, 

Whilst  the  nymphs  (sprung  from  Jove  .S^iochus) 
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LIB.  IX.        ^^^  Refreshment  on  my  sddiers  to  bestow, 

^ . "  Down  from  the  moantain  brought  the  gotts  to  ns. 

cijHMct  relates  And  presently  from  out  our  ships  we  take 

hu  adventuret.  Qur  bows  and  arrows  keen  and  came  away, 

And  of  our  company  three  troops  we  make; 
160       Then  shooting,  soon  we  had  a  lovely  prey. 
Our  ships  were  twelve,  to  which  they  equally 
Divide  the  spoil ;  for  every  ship  had  nine, 
Save  only  mine  had  ten:  then  merrily 

All  day  we  sit  and  feast  on  flesh  and  wine; 
165  For  we  had  wine  enough  as  yet  unspent. 

Of  that  we  got  and  brought  away  with  us, 
Which  ev'ry  man  had  into  budgets  pent. 

Then  when  we  took  the  town  of  Ismarus. 
Close  by  we  saw  the  land  of  Cyclopses, 
170      And  smoke,  and  heard  the  voice  o'th'men,  and  sheqt 
And  goats.     'Twas  night,  and  on  the  sand  o'th*sea 
Ourselves  till  morning  we  refreshed  with  6leei>. 
But  when  the  rosy  morning  *gan  t'appear, 
My  fellows  I  together  call'd,  and  spake: 
175  You,  my  companions,  by  the  ships  stay  here; 
I  with  my  ship  and  crew  will  undertake 
A  trial  of  this  people,  whether  wild. 

And  proud,  and  insolent  their  nature  be. 
Or  whether  they  be  men  of  nature  mild, 
180       Godly,  and  loving  hospitality. 

This  said,  I  went  aboard,  and  bade  my  crew 

Embark  themselves.     Aboard  they  quickly  come, 
And  sitting  each  man  in  his  order  due. 

With  stroke  of  oar  they  made  the  gray  sea  foam. 
185  Arriv'd,  we  of  a  cavern  saw  the  door. 

Both  high  and  wide,  and  sheep  and  goats  there  bj 
Abundance  sleeping.     It  was  shaded  o*er 

With  boughs  that  downward  grew  of  laurel  gaj. 
Before  it  was  a  court  well  fenced  with  stone, 
190       And  lusty  oaks,  and  many  a  pine  tree  high, 
r  th'  cave  a  giant  lodged,  who  used  alone 

His  sheep  to  feed,  no  other  Cyclops  nigh. 
It  was  a  huge  and  ugly  monster,  and 

LookVl  not  unlike  a  rocky  mountain*s  head 
195  That  does  'mongst  other  hills  asunder  stand. 
With  a  great  perriwig  of  trees  overspread. 
Then  bade  I  my  companions  to  stay 

And  guard  the  ship,  save  that  by  lot  a  dozen 
I  took  of  them  along  with  me,  and  they, 
200       By  chance,  were  the  same  men  I  would  have  chosen. 
With  me  I  took  a  goatskin  full  of  wine, 

Plcjisant  and  strong,  by  Maron  given  mo, 
Evanthes  son,  priest  to  Phoebus  divine. 
At  Ismarus,  to  save  his  family. 
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205  Fearing  the  (rod  in  whose  grove  lie  did  live; 

For  which  s'Ten  talents  of  pure  beaten  gold, 
And  a  large  silver  bowl  he  did  me  give 

Freelj,  besides  twelve  budgets  of  wine  old. 
Pure,  pleasant,  precious  drink  it  was,  which  none 
210      Knew  of  besides  himself,  his  wife  and  moid ; 
Of  the  men  servants  that  he  kept,  not  one. 

Which,  when  he  drank,  he  usually  allay'd 
With  water  pure,  full  twenty  times  as  niuchj 

And  when  a  man  so  tempcKd  had  his  cup, 
215  Yet  still  the  fragrant  smell  thereof  was  such. 

He  hardly  could  forbear  to  drink  it  up. 
This  goatskin  I  took  with  me  in  a  case. 

Expecting  of  some  great  and  ghastly  man, 
That  knew  not  law,  nor  righi,  t«  see  the  face ; 
220       And  landing,  quickly  to  the  den  we  ran. 
We  entered  in,  but  did  not  find  him  there ; 

But  gaze  we  did  at  every  thing  with  wonder: 
Shelves  full  of  cheese,  as  much  as  they  could  bear. 

Pens  full  of  sheep  and  goats,  each  sort  asunder, 
225  Old,  younger,  youngest ;  all  vessols  to  the  brim. 

Fans,  trays,  and  milking  pails  were  full  of  whey. 
My  men  desir'd  me  not  to  stay  for  him. 

But  make  what  haste  I  coiUd  to  get  away. 
And  take  some  of  his  cheeses  from  the  shelves, 
230       And  sheep  from  out  the  pens,  and  then  to  go. 
And  setting  up  our  sails  to  save  ourselves. 

But  I  would  not,  though  'thad  been  better  so. 
But  I  desired  to  see  the  man,  and  try 

If  from  him  some  good  gift  I  might  obtain; 
235  But  they  with  fear  were  ready  for  to  die, 

And  could  not  think  upon  him  but  with  pain. 
Then  kindled  we  a  fire,  and  kill'd  and  fed 

On  flesh  and  cheese,  and  for  his  coming  stud. 
He  came,  and  a  great  burden  carried 
240       Of  wiUier'd  boughs,  which  at  the  door  he  laid. 
His  supper  with  this  wood  he  meant  to  dress. 

And  threw  it  down  with  such  a  hideous  noise, 
Aa  frighted  us  to  th'  innermost  recess 

O'  th'cave  ;  there  lay  we,  and  supprest  our  voice. 
245  Into  the  cave  he  comes,  he  and  his  flock, 

All  that  was  milch ;  the  males  he  left  without. 
Rams  and  be  goats,  and  the  door  with  a  rock 

Stops  up,  which  two-and- twenty  carts  scarce  mougbt 
Bear  above  ground,  and  then  (o  milking  fell; 
250      But  first  he  sets  anto  each  ewe  her  lamb, 
In  order  due,  to  see  them  suckled  well. 

And  each  young  goat  he  puts  under  her  dam. 
Half  of  the  milk  he  turned  to  curds,  and  pnt 

lliem  into  wicker  ba^ets  to  set  up: 
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LIB.  IX*       ^^^  '^^  other  half  he  into  tankards  pnt, 

> , — ^  For  drink  to  serve  him  when  he  was  to  sup. 

uijsset  Teimtet  When  he  had  ended  all  his  business, 

hit  adTenturet.  g^  made  a  fire,  and  thereby  spied  ns  oat 

What  are  jou,  says  he,  whence  d*  je  cross  the  sess? 
260      Is  it  on  business,  or  d'  je  rove  about 
As  pirates  walk  at  sea,  to  and  agen. 

And  are  content  to  set  their  lives  at  stake, 
So  they  may  mischief  do  to  other  men? 

Our  hearts  dismayed  before,  this  language  brake. 
265  We  fear'd  his  hollow  voice,  and  body  great ; 
But  yet  I  made  him  answer,  and  said  thus: 
We  are  Achseans,  making  our  retreat 

Homewards  from  Troy,  but  winds  have  forced  us 
Upon  this  coast  (for  Jove  would  have  it  so.) 
270      We  are  a  part  of  Agamemnon's  bands. 
Whose  glory  for  his  sacking  Troy  is  now 

Renown'd  both  far  and  wide  throughout  all  lands. 
And  now  ourselves  wc  prostrate  at  your  feet. 
Hoping  for  some  good  thing  as  visitants, 
275  Such  as  all  men  have  commonly  thought  meet ; 
Or,  for  the  Gods'  sake,  as  to  suppliants. 
As  suppliants  we  before  you  here  do  lie. 

With  whom,  and  strangers,  Jove  still  goes  along ; 
He  is  the  God  of  hospitality, 
280       To  punish  whosoever  does  them  wrong. 
Thus  I.     But  he  replied  with  fell  intent : 

Stranger,  thou  art  a  fool,  or  com'st  from  far. 
That  counsel'st  me  to  fear  the  punishment 
Of  Jove,  or  for  the  blessed  Gods  to  care. 
285  The  Cyclopses  care  not  at  all  for  Jove 
JEgiochus,  or  any  other  Gods. 
For  why,  we  stronger  are  than  those  above ; 

And  if  we  strength  compare,  we  have  the  odds. 
No,  no,  'tis  not  the  fear  of  Jupiter 
290      Can  me  from  thee,  or  these  with  thee,  restrain, 
Unless  I  please.     But  tell  me  truly  where 

The  ship  that  brought  you  rides,  and  do  not  feign. 
This  was  to  sound  me.     But  I  saw  his  mind. 
And  a  deceitful  answer  did  intend. 
295  My  ship  was  wreck'd  by  Neptune,  and  by  wind 

Thrown  'gainst  the  rocks  at  the  land's  furtiiest  end, 
Where  all  besides  myself  and  these  were  drown'd. 

To  this  he  answer'd  nothing,  nor  said  more. 
But  snatching  up  a  couple  from  the  ground, 
300       Knocks  out  their  brains,  like  whelps  against  the  floor; 
Then  cuts  them  into  joints,  and  on  them  fed ; 
Nor  did  he  flesh,  or  bone,  or  entrails  leave, 
Like  hungry  lion  on  the  mountains  bred. 

Then  weep  we,  and  to  Jove  our  hands  upheave 
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305  To  see  such  work,  and  have  no  remedy.  LjB^  jX, 

When  he  with  human  flesh  his  belly  deep , ' 

Had  fiird,  and  drunk  the  milk  that  stood  him  by,  t'ly^t^s  relates 

He  laid  himself  along  amongst  his  sheep,  *"*  adventures. 

And  slept.     And  then  I  saw  I  might  him  slay: 
310      'Twas  but  to  draw  my  good  sword  from  my  side. 
And  gently  on  his  breast  my  hand  to  lay. 

And  to  the  hilt  my  sword  in's  body  hide. 
Upon  new  thoughts  that  purpose  I  gave  o'er, 

For  certainly  it  had  destroyed  us  quite ; 
315  So  great  the  stone  was  that  lay  on  the  door. 

That  to  remove  it  was  past  all  our  might. 
So  there  we  sighing  stay'd  for  day:  and  when 

The  rosy-finger'd  morning  did  appear. 
He  made  a  fire,  and  milk'd  his  flock  again, 
320       And  the  young  kids  and  lambs  new  suckled  were. 
When  all  his  work  was  at  an  end  and  past. 

Two  more  of  my  companions  he  takes, 
And  on  those  two  he  quickly  breaks  his  fast, 

And  for  his  flock  the  way  he  open  makes. 
325  For  easily  he  took  the  stone  away. 

And  then  again  with  no  less  ease  he  did 
Set  up  the  same,  and  in  its  right  place  lay, 

Than  of  a  quiver  one  would  do  the  lid. 
His  flock  with  noise  he  drives  up  to  the  hills, 
330       And  in  the  den  leaves  us  to  meditate 

How  to  revenge,  with  Phoebus'  help,  our  ills. 

At  last  within  my  breast  this  counsel  sate. 
Near  one  o'  th'  pens  there  lay  an  olive-tree, 

Straight,  and  the  boughs  cut  ofl*,  which,  when  'twas  dried, 
335  Designed  was  a  walking  staff  to  be 

Of  the  great  Cyclops ;  which  when  we  espied. 
Of  some  good  ship  we  thought  might  be  the  mast, 

Or  of  a  bark  of  twenty  oars  or  more. 
That  Neptune's  rugged  waters  might  have  pass'd 
340       With  a  great  burthen  safe  from  shore  to  shore. 
Of  this  a  fathom  I  cut  off,  and  gave  it 

To  my  companions  to  taper  it : 
They  smooth'd  and  taper'd  it  as  I  would  have  it, 

I  sharpened  it  at  point  as  I  thought  fit. 
345  Then  in  the  fire  the  same  I  hard'ned  well, 

And  laid  it  by  with  dung  all  cover'd  o'er. 
Which  in  the  cave  from  so  much  cattle  fell ; 

For  sheep  and  goats  there  always  was  good  store. 
From  all  my  company  who  did  not  fear 
350       To  help  me  thrust  this  bar  into  his  eye, 
I  took  out  four  by  lot,  and  such  they  were 

As  I  myself  did  wish;  and  fifth  was  I. 
At  evening  he  retumeth  with  his  sheep, 

Into  the  hollow  cave  he  brings  them  all :. 
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LIB.  IK.        3^^  Without,  he  neither  sheep  nor  goat  ^d  keepb 

^. — . '  By  presage,  or  upon  some  heav'Dly  calL 

rijiaes  rcUto*  Then  with  the  stone  the  cave's  mouth  up  he  dams, 

his  Adrentam.  ^^ J  milks  his  she-goats  and  his  ewes  each  one, 

And  suckles  all  his  young  kids  and  his  lambs. 
360      But  after  he  his  work  had  fully  done. 
Another  couple  of  my  men  he  took. 

Then  having  in  my  hand  an  ivy  can 
Of  good  black  wine,  I  thus  unto  him  spoke : 
Cyclops,  since  you  have  eaten  flesh  of  man, 
365  Here,  drink  this  good  black  wine  upon't,  and  see 
What  excellent  good  drink  we  had  aboard, 
Whereof  I've  hither  brought  a  taste  to  thee, 
Hoping  you  will  some  kindness  me  afford, 
And  some  assistance  in  our  voyage  home ; 
370      But  so  intolerably  furious 

You  are,  that  no  man  will  dare  near  you  come, 

Knowing  how  cruel  you  have  been  to  us. 
'When  I  had  said,  the  good  wine  he  drank  up. 
And  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  same; 
375  And  straightway  calling  for  another  cup, 

Tell  me,  quoth  he,  right  now  what  is  thy  name ; 
And  I  will  give  thee  that  shall  please  thy  heart. 

We  Cyclopscs  have  vines  that  yield  good  wine, 
Which  from  the  earth  by  rain  from  heaven  start ; 
380       But  this  some  branch  of  nectar  is  divine. 
When  he  had  said,  I  gave  him  wine  again; 
Three  times  I  fill'd  the  can,  and  he  as  oft 
Drank't  off.     But  when  it  came  up  to  his  bnun, 
Then  spake  I  to  him  gentle  words  and  soft: 
385  Cyclops,  since  you  my  name  desire  to  know, 
I'll  tell  it  you,  and  on  your  word  rely. 
My  name  is  Neman,  all  men  call  me  so. 
My  father,  mother,  and  my  company. 
To  which  he  soon  and  sadly  made  reply, 
390       Noman,  111  eat  you  last,  none  shall  outlive  you 
Of  all  that  are  here  of  your  company; 

And  that's  the  gift  I  promised  to  give  you. 
And  having  said,  he  laid  himself  along 
With  bended  neck,  sleeping  and  vomiting 
395  Gobbets  of  human  flesh,  and  wine  among. 
All  he  before  had  eaten  uttering. 
The  bar  with  emlxirs  then  I  covered, 

Till,  frrt'cn  as  'twas,  with  heat  I  made  it  shine, 
And  with  few  words  my  men  encouraged, 
400       Lest  any  should  have  shrunk  from  the  design. 
The  bar  now  hot,  and  ready  to  flame  out. 

And,  tlioiigh  green  wooil,  yet  glowing  mightily, 
To  liirn  my  fellows  carried  now  stout, 
An<l  set  the  point  thereof  upon  his  eye; 
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)5  But  I  myself  erectiDg,  with  my  hand  I,IB,  ix. 

Twirled  the  bar  about,  with  motion  nimble,  ' , ' 

As  joiners  with  a  string  below  do  stand  Ulyssea  relates 

To  give  a  piercing  motion  with  a  wimble,  hUadventuxefc 

So,  whilst  the  brand  was  entVing,  I  it  turn'd. 
0       The  blood  that  down  along  it  ran  was  hot, 
And  with  his  eye  the  lids  and  brows  were  burn'd, 

And  all  his  eye-strings  with  the  lire  did  strut, 
As  when  a  smith  hath  heat  his  axe  or  spade. 

And  quickly  quenches  it  while  hot  it  is, 
5  To  harden  it,  it  makes  a  noise ;  so  made 

His  great  moist  eye  the  glowing  brand  to  hiss. 
He  roared  so  as  made  the  rocks  resound, 

And  from  his  eye  he  pulFd,  with  both  his  hands, 
The  burning  brand,  and  threw  it  to  the  ground ; 
0       And  so  awhile  he  there  amazed  stands. 

And  thence  for  more  Cyclopses  calls ;  and  they, 

\VTio  dwelt  about  in  every  hollow  cave, 
Came  in,  some  one,  and  some  another  way; 

And  from  without  the  den  ask'd  what  he'd  have. 
o  What  ails  thee,  Polyphemus,  so  to  cry 

In  dead  of  night,  and  make  us  break  our  sleep  ? 
Goes  any  one  about  to  make  thee  die. 

By  force  or  fraud,  or  steal  away  thy  sheep  ? 
Then  Polyphemus  answered  from  his  cave, 
0       Friends,  Noman  killeth  me.    Why  then,  said  they. 
We  have  no  power  from  sickness  you  to  save ; 

You  must  unto  your  father  Neptune  pray. 
This  said,  they  parted  each  one  to  his  own 

Dark  cavern ;  then  within  myself  I  laugh'd 
5  To  think  how  with  my  name  the  mighty  clown 

I  so  deceived  had,  and  gull'd  by  craft. 
The  Cyclops  for  the  stone  now  grop'd  about. 

Found  it,  and  threw  it  down,  though  pained  sore; 
Thinking  to  catch  us  at  our  coming  out, 
0       Sitting  with  arms  extended  in  the  door. 
Such  fools  he  thought  us ;  but  I  formerly 

Had  thought  upon  the  course  I  was  to  take ; 
And  all  my  cunning,  and  my  art  to  try. 

Since  no  less  than  our  lives  was  now  at  stake, 
5  This  counsel  'twas  that  in  my  breast  then  sat : 

Male  sheep  there  were  within  the  cave  well  fed. 
Fair,  big,  and  deeply  clad  in  wool  and  fat. 

And  these,  with  twigs  ta'en  from  Cyclops  his  bed, 
I  bound  together  three  and  three ;  each  three 
0       Bore  one  under  the  middlemost  fast  bound 
One  ram,  by  far  the  best  of  all,  bore  me 

Under  his  breast,  my  hands  in  deep  wool  wound. 
Thus  hung  we  constantly,  expecting  day. 

The  morning  came,  the  males  to  pasture  hie, 
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LIB.  IX.       4^^  C^^  ^^'^^  ^'^  strntting  adders  Ueatiog  sUj)^ 

* , *  Their  master  sitting  there  in  mifierj, 

uijMies  relates  Laid's  hand  upon  their  backs  as  out  they  pass'd, 

his  adventares.  Ne'er  thinking  of  their  bellies  we  were  under. 

Mine,  heavy  with  his  wool  and  me,  came  last, 
460      To  whom  the  Cyclops  said,  seeming  to  wonder. 
Why,  silly  ram,  art  thou  the  last  to  come 
Out  of  the  cave,  that  formerly  was  ever 
The  foremost  to  go  out,  and  to  come  home. 
And  foremost  at  the  going  to  the  river; 
465  But  now  art  last  ?    Ls't  for  thy  master's  eye. 

Which  Noman  and  his  fellows  have  put  forth  ? 

0  couldst  thou  speak,  and  tell  me  where  doth  lie 
Hidden  within,  that  Noman,  nothing  worth, 

1  soon  would  with  his  brains  besmear  the  floor, 
470       And  ease  my  vexed  heart  within  me  so. 

Which  Noman  hath  within  me  wounded  sore. 

This  said,  he  let  the  ram  that  bore  me  go. 
Got  forth  a  little  from  the  den  and  yard, 

I  left  my  ram,  and  set  my  fellows  free ; 
475  Unto  my  ships  I  brought  part  of  the  herd. 

That  to  our  fellows  we  might  welcome  be, 
We  that  escap'd  ;  but  they  began  to  weep 

For  those  we  left  behind  us  dead,  till  I 
Commanded  them  to  fetch  aboard  more  sheep, 
480       And  after  that  their  oars  again  to  ply. 

They  brought  in  more,  and  each  man  takes  his  seat, 

And  in  due  order,  with  his  oar  in  hand. 
The  water  grey  into  a  foam  they  beat. 

And  rowed  us  a  little  way  from  land, 
485  As  far  as  one  that  hallos  can  be  heard ; 

So  far  I  stood  from  shore,  I  hallo'd  then : 
Cyclops,  Cyclops,  why  were  you  not  afraid 

To  kill  and  eat,  as  you  have  done,  my  men  ? 
For  since  you  strangers  do  so  ill  intreat, 
490      And  of  the  Gods  themselves  no  reck'ning  make, 
You  ought  to  have  expected  vengeance  great. 

And  that  your  wicked  deeds  should  you  o'ertake. 
The  Cyclops  then  provoked  with  this  mock. 

Threw  a  gi*eat  stone  at  us  with  all  his  might, 
495  And  first  he  swing'd  round  o'er  his  head  the  rock, 

Which  just  behind  the  rudder  chanc'd  to  light ; 
And  so  much  stirr'd  the  water  falling  in, 

That  what  with  th'  eddy  and  tide  from  the  main, 
Brought  back  to  th'  land,  and  sure  we  dead  had  bin, 
500       But  that  I  quickly  thrust  it  off  again ; 
Then  bade  I  my  companions  to  row 

Still  further  off,  till  we  were  out  of  fear. 
They  plied  their  oars  again,  and  we  were  now 

At  twice  the  distance  that  before  we  were. 
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505  And  then  agaiu  I  to  the  Cyclops  epoke, 

Though  my  companions  would  have  hindered  me: 
Whj,  Bay  they,  will  you  still  the  man  provoke  ? 

How  great  a  stone,  how  far  he  throws  you  see, 
How  near  to  land  we  were,  how  near  to  «lie; 
510       If  he  but  any  one  of  us  hear  speak, 

A  rock  will  straightway  from  him  hither  By, 

And  knock  our  brains  out,  and  our  vessel  break. 
So  said  they;  but  with  me  could  nothing  do, 
I  was  resolv'd  to  vex  him  bitterly, 
515  Cyclops,  quoth  I,  if  any  ask  thee  who, 

What  was  hia  name  that  robbed  thee  of  thy  eye, 
Say  'twas  UlyBsea,  prince  of  Ithaca, 

Son  to  the  old  Laertes.    He  it  was. 
At  which  the  Cyclops  howling  answered.  Ha, 
420       I  see  old  prophecies  are  come  to  pass. 
For  Telemua  Eurymedes,  that  here 

Dwelled,  and  telling  fortunes  went  about, 
Told  me  I  should  by  name  Ulysses  fear, 
As  he  that  one  day  should  my  eye  put  out; 
425  But  I  some  strong  and  mighty  man  expected. 

Of  stature  great,  should  come  to  do  that  deed. 
And  never  such  a  little  wretch  suspected. 
Nor  ever  did  of  being  drunk  take  heed. 
But  come,  Ulysses,  nearer,  that  I  may 
530       Give  yOu  a  precious  gift  as  you  deserve  ; 
And  also  to  my  father  Neptune  pray, 

Tliatyou  upon  the  seas  he  would  preserve; 
For  I  his  son,  and  he  my  father  is, 

And  to  my  sight  again  restore  me  can; 
535  He,  and  no  other  of  the  Gods  in  bliss, 

Nor  any  pow'r  on  earth.     So  said  the  man. 
Cyclops,  quoth  I,  I  would  I  could  as  well 

Send  thee  now  down  to  Pluto's  ugly  den, 

Depriv'd  of  life  and  soul  i'  th'  deepest  hell, 

54.0       As  I  am  sure  thou  ne'er  shalt  see  again. 

Then  held  he  up  his  hands  to  heav'n,  and  pray'd : 

Hear  me,  O  Neptune,  if  thy  son  I  be. 
And  thou  my  father  truly,  as  'tis  said. 
Grant  that  Ulysses  never  more  may  see 
545  His  native  soil ;  or  if  perhaps  by  Fate 
It  be  decreed  he  shall  return  agiu'n. 
Let  him  return  both  wretchedly  and  late. 

Ilia  ships  and  men  lost,  and  at  home  meet  pain. 
His  prayer  granted  was ;  and  then  he  threw 
550       A  greater  stone,  tirst  swing'd  it  o'er  his  head, 
Whiiji  by  good  chance  above  the  vessel  flew, 

But  almost  to  the  shore  us  carried. 
When  we  were  come  into  the  isle  again, 
Where  all  the  rest  of  our  fleet  then  abode. 
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UlyMirs  reUtea 
his  adrentures. 


555  Expecting  our  return^  in  grievous  paiii* 

And  wondering  why  we  were  so  kmg  abraid; 
Then  with  our  sheep  we  landed  on  the  bescfa, 

And  'mongst  the  bariLS  divided  tliem  with  csre, 
Their  just  and  equal  number  unto  each, 
560      That  no  ship  might  be  wronged  of  his  share. 
On  me  mj  fellows  over  and  above 

Bestow'd  a  ram,  which  on  the  sand  there-right 
I  made  a  sacrifice  to  mighty  Jove  ; 
But  in  my  off*ring8  he  took  no  delight, 
565  And  was  contriving  how  to  make  away 

My  ship  and  fellows,  and  destroy  them  quite. 
Tliere  on  the  shore  we  sat  and  spent  the  day. 

With  flesh  and  wine  from  morning  unto  night. 
All  night  we  slept  upon  the  shore,  and  when 
570       The  morning  had  again  the  day  restor'd, 
I  presently  commanded  all  my  men 

To  loose  the  ropes,  and  put  themselves  aboard. 
Aboard  they  go,  and  beat  the  sea  with  oars. 
All  for  their  fellows  that  were  eaten,  sad, 
575  And  forward  to  the  main  we  take  our  course. 
For  that  we  had  ourselves  escaped,  glad. 
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I'lrsnw'  en- 
tcrtainnient  br 
yKoliw,  uf  whom 
he  rrveivw  a  fair 
wind  for  the  pre- 
sent, an<l  all  the 
rifit  of  the  winds 
tied  in  a  baf( ; 
which  his  men 
nntring,  flew  out 
and  carried  him 
back  to  ^^olus, 
wlio  refused  to 
receive  him. 


LIB.  X. 

At  th'  floating  Isle  JEolia  we  landed, 

Where  ^Eolus,  the  son  of  Ilippotas, 
Beloved  of  th'  immortal  Gods,  commanded. 

His  house  was  walled  all  about  with  brass, 
5  Th'  ascent  unto  it  was  all  one  smooth  stone. 

Twelve  were  his  children,  six  sons  and  their  wives; 
In  wedlock  he  had  join'd  them  one  to  one. 

And  with  him  in  his  house  they  led  their  lives. 
And  made  good  cheer ;  all  day  the  house  they  make 
10       To  ring  with  mirtli,  and  smoke  with  boil'd  and  roast; 
At  night  their  loyal  wives  to  beds  they  take, 

Richly  set  out  with  coverings  of  great  cost. 
A  month  he  entertained  me  with  delight, 

Ask'd  me  of  Troy,  and  th'  Argive  fleet,  and  how 
15  The  (■  reeks  got  home.     And  him  I  answered  right 

To  cv'ry  thing,  as  far  as  I  did  know. 
An<l  when  I  left  his  house,  he  was  content 

T'  assist  me  friendly  in  my  voyage  back 
With  a  west  wind,  and  all  winds  else  he  pent 
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20       Into  a  tough  and  etrong  neat's-leather  aack; 
(For  Jove  had  made  him  master  of  the  winds, 

To  hold  their  breath,  or  blow  as  he  thought  fit). 
And  with  B  silver  string  the  sack  he  binds; 

No  wind  could  stir  but  as  I  ordered  it, 
25  But  all  this  did  no  good  for  want  of  wit. 

Nine  days  we  ssil'd  fore-right,  and  came  so  near 
To  th'  coast  of  Ithaca,  that  we  could  see't 

Bj  th'  light  of  beacons  that  were  fired  there; 
But  thea  with  weariness  I  fell  asleep ; 
30       For  I  had  ne'er  till  now  the  helm  let  go, 
Nor  sufFer'd  any  else  my  place  to  keep, 

I  long'd  to  see  my  native  coontry  so. 
Meanwhile  my  fellows  to  discourse  h^n. 

Thinking  much  gold  and  silver  was  i'  th'  sack, 
35  By  iEolus  Hippodales  put  in, 

Which  now  to  Ithaca  I  carried  back. 
And,  Oh,  did  one  unto  another  say, 

How  much  this  man  is  lov'd  where'er  he  comes! 
He  brings  from  Troy  a  great  share  of  the  prey, 
40       Though  we  go  empty-handed  to  our  homes. 
Now  .^x)lus  has  given  htm  God  knows  what; 

Come  quickly,  let  us  while  we  think  upon't. 
And  sleeping  he  upon  the  deck  lies  fiat, 

Undo  the  sack  and  see  bow  much  there's  on't- 
45  This  wretched  counsel  taken  by  the  crew, 

The  budget  they  undid,  to  see  my  store ; 
And  then  at  once  the  furious  winds  outflew, 

And  whistling,  snatch'd  our  ship  away  from  shore. 
My  fellows  wept,  I  studied  which  was  best, 
50       To  fall  into  the  sea  and  end  my  pain, 
Or  patiently  to  live  among  the  rest? 

I  chose  to  live,  as  better  of  the  twain, 
And  hoodwink'd  laid  me  down  i'  th'  ship.     At  last 

We  found  ourselves  upon  th'  JGolian  shore, 
55  On  which  th'  unruly  winds  our  ship  bad  cast, 

Just  at  the  place  where  we  set  forth  before : 
And  there  we  landed,  and  short  supper  made 

With  my  companions  on  the  rocky  shore. 
I  one  man  with  me  and  a  herald  take, 
60      And  went  up  to  the  porch  before  (he  door 
Of  th'  hall,  where  .£oIub  sat  banqueting 

Amongst  hjs  sons  and  daughters.     They  admir'd. 
What  wind,  said  they,  did  you  now  hither  bring? 

We  fumisfa'd  you  for  what  place  you  desir'd. 
65  Some  devil  cross'd  you.     Softly,  I  repUed. 

Of  our  misfortune  other  cause  was  none 
But  my  men's  folly,  who  the  bag  untied 

The  whilst  I  slept ;  you  can  repair  what's  done. 
Their  father  answer'd  at  another  rate : 
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LIB  X.  ^^      Hence,  rascal,  hated  of  the  Gods  above: 

.  _    '     '^  I  entertain  none  whom  the  Grods  do  hate. 

uijsaes'  en.  Away,  I  saj,  the  Gods  thee  do  not  love. 

tertainment  Thud  Sighing  wc  wcre  Sent  awaj ;  and  though 

by  iEolu*,  &c  ^y^  ^g^e  aLreadj  tired  with  the  oar, 

75  To  sea  we  put,  and  forward  still  we  row, 

Six  days  and  nights  entire,  ne'er  giving  o'er. 
Upon  the  seventh  day  we  landed  near 

To  Lestrigonia,  the  royal  seat 
Of  Lamus  and  his  race ;  the  herd*s-men  there, 
80       When  from  the  field  they  bring  their  sheep  or  neat, 
Hallo  to  those  at  home ;  then  they  a-field 

Their  cattle  drive.     To  one  of  little  sleep 
The  site  o*  th'  place  doth  double  wages  yield. 
By  tending  one  day  cows,  another  sheep. 
85  For  it  is  seated  just  'twixt  day  and  night ; 
Into  the  port  we  came,  the  which  within 
On  each  side  was  beset  with  rocks  upright, 
Whereof  two  made  it  narrow  coming  in. 
My  fellows  with  their  ships  were  in  the  port, 
90       Near  to  the  city ;  for  the  sea  was  still. 
And  not  a  wind  stirring  of  any  sort. 

But  I  kept  mine  without,  suspecting  ill, 
And  with  a  rope  had  tied  it  to  the  rocks. 
Then  up  a  hill  I  went  to  look  about, 
95  But  could  no  sign  espy  of  man  or  ox ; 

Then  down  I  came  again,  and  straight  sent  out 
T*  enquire  what  kind  of  people  lived  there. 
A  herald  then  and  two  men  more  I  sent, 
Wlio  as  they  going  on  the  high-way  were, 
100       That  from  the  woody  hill  to  the  city  went. 
Met  with  the  daughter  of  Antiphates, 
That  was  of  Lestrigonians  the  king. 
She  had  fetcht  water  from  Artracies ; 
Ai*tracies  the  name  was  of  a  spring. 
105  They  ask'd  her  of  the  king,  and  of  the  people. 

Her  father's  house  she  shows.     They  thither  hie, 
And  find  the  queen  there  looking  like  a  steeple, 

And  straight  abhor'd  her  as  a  prodigy. 
Then  she  her  husband  from  the  market-place 
110       Calls  home,  who  straight  intended  to  dispatch  'em, 
And  laid  his  hands  on  one ;  but  in  that  space 

The  rest  escap'd  by  flight,  he  could  not  catch  'em ; 
But  then  he  raised  with  a  mighty  shout 

The  town  and  country,  who  in  numbers  great, 
115  Liker  to  giants  than  to  men,  came  out. 

And  with  huge  stones  of  a  man's  weight  they  heat 
My  men  and  ships.     A  woful  noise  and  wild 
I  heard  of  dying  men,  and  tearing  planks. 
When  they  had  slain  my  men,  they  them  enfil'd. 
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120       And  carried  them  like  fishes  hnng  in  ranks. 
While  they  did  this,  I  had  no  other  hope 

To  BETe  myself,  but  quickly  with  my  sword, 
My  ship  being  tied  to  th'  rocks,  to  cut  the  rope, 

And  make  what  haste  I  could  to  get  aboard. 
125  My  crew  into  tlie  ship  leapt  all  at  once. 

And  row'd  for  life,  till  they  got  far  enough 
From  land,  to  stand  in  fear  of  throwing  stones, 

And  glad  they  had  escaped,  onwards  row; 
The  rest,  both  ships  and  men,  all  perished. 
130       Next  nt  JExa  Isle  ashore  we  run. 

Where  the  wise  Goddess  Circ'  inhabited, 

jEetes'  sister,  daughter  of  the  Sun, 
And  Perse  daughter  of  Oceanus  ; 

There  in  a  good  safe  harbour  quietly 
135  We  rest  ourselves  ;  some  God  conducted  us. 

There  full  of  grief  two  days  and  nights  we  lie. 
Soon  as  the  mom  had  shown  us  the  third  day. 

With  spear  in  hand,  and  sword  girt  at  my  thigh. 
Up  to  a  mountain's  top  I  took  my  way, 
140       Some  word  of  man  to  hear,  or  work  to  spy; 
Through  the  thick  wood  I  saw  a  smoke  arise 

About  the  place  where  th'  house  of  Circe  stood ; 
Then  with  myself  I  did  awhile  advise 

What  I  should  do ;  at  last  I  thought  it  good 
145  To  make  my  people  all  to  diae,  and  then 

Safely  with  company  to  go  or  send. 
So  back  I  came  unto  my  ship  and  men  ; 

But  by  the  way  (some  God  was  sure  my  friend) 
A  gallant  stag  came  by,  whom  heat  and  thirst 
150       Invited  had  down  to  the  stream  divine; 

At  him  I  quickly  threw  my  spear,  which  pierc'd 

Both  his  sides  thorough,  close  beneath  the  chine. 
Down  dead  he  falls  ;  on  's  neck  my  foot  I  set, 

Fluck'd  out  the  spear,  and  l^d  it  on  the  ground ; 
1 55  To  make  a  rope,  I  twigs  and  rushes  get. 

And  his  four  feet  together  fast  I  bound  ; 
Within  his  legs  I  place  my  head,  and  bear 

His  body  on  my  neck ;  'twas  hard  to  rise, 
Iieaning  with  both  my  hands  upon  my  spear : 
160       He  was  too  great  to  take  up  otherwise. 

I  threw  him  down  o'  th'  shore,  and  cheer'd  my  crew. 

Friends,  quoth  I,  though  our  present  state  be  had. 
Death  shall  not  come,  1  hope,  before  'tis  due: 

Come,  let  us  ent  and  drink,  and  not  be  sad. 
165  This  said,  they  straightway  from  the  ship  descend, 

And  gaze  upon  't,  for  'twas  a  mighty  beast: 
And  when  their  wondering  was  at  an  end. 

They  wash'd their  hands,  anddrcss'ditfortheirfeast; 
And  all  the  remnant  of  the  day  till  night 
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LIB.  X.        170      We  made  good  cheer  with  wine  and  ven'aon  store. 

^ . '  After  the  sun  had  borne  from  ns  his  light, 

uirsswi'ea.  We  laid  us  down  to  sleep  upon  the  shore ; 

teitamment  jjy^.  ^hgn  ^^0  rosv  mom  appeared  afrain, 

bj  *du^  tc  I  said  to  aU  my  men.  whJgrievedww* : 

175  Mj  mates,  although  I  hare  endured  mndi  pain, 
I  must  entreat  jou  patiently  to  hear ; 
We  know  not  where  is  west  or  east,  nor  where 

The  sun  does  rise  or  set,  nor  where  we  be ; 
To  me  does  little  hope  as  yet  appear, 
180      And  therefore  we  must  go  abroad  and  see. 
In  a  low  island,  rising  through  the  trees, 

I  saw  a  smoke  when  I  stood  on  the  hill ; 
Though  I  had  uttered  no  more  words  but  these, 
They  heard  them  with  a  very  evil  wilL 
185  Of  Cyclops  and  Antiphates  they  speak. 

That  had  devour*d  their  fellows  formerly : 
And  ready  were  their  hearts  with  grief  to  break ; 

They  weep  and  whine,  but  without  remedy. 
Of  my  companions  then  two  bands  I  make ; 
190      Of  one  £ur}'lochus  had  the  command. 
The  charge  o'  tli'  other  to  myself  I  take : 

And  two-and-twenty  men  were  in  each  band. 
Who  should  go  first  abroad,  and  who  should  stay, 
We  were  content  should  be  by  lot  defin'd ; 
195  To  go,  fell  to  Eurylochus.     Away 

They  weeping  went,  we  weeping  stay'd  behind ; 
Down  in  a  dale  they  Circe's  palace  found, 

Built  of  square  stone ;  the  place  was  full  of  shade: 
Lions  and  wolves  about  it  lay  o'  th'  ground, 
!^00       Whom  Circe  tame  with  magic  arts  hath  made ; 
These  flew  not  at  my  men,  but  laid  their  noses 
Upon  them  lovingly,  and  wagg'd  their  tails. 
As  dogs  salute  their  masters;  Circe's  doses 
So  much  above  their  natures  fierce  prevail. 
205  Eurylochus  i'  th'  door  stood  with  his  bisind. 
The  Goddess  Circe  busy  was  within ; 
For  she  a  wondrous  fine-work  had  in  hand. 

Past  art  of  man,  nnd  sung  as  she  did  spin. 
Then  did  Polites,  whom  I  lov'd  most  dear 
210       Of  all  my  crew,  speak  out  unto  them  all: 
My  friends,  (luoth  he,  somebody  singeth  there, 

A  Goddess  or  a  woman ;  let  us  call. 
This  said,  they  call,  and  she  sets  ope  the  gate. 
Bids  them  come  in ;  fools  as  they  were,  they  enter, 
215  All  but  Kur}'lochus ;  without  he  sat, 

Su8j>ecting  somewhat,  therefore  durst  not  venture. 
She  places  them,  and  sets  before  them  food. 

Cheesecakes  of  cheese,  and  honey,  flour  and  wine ; 
But  had  mix*d  something  with  it  not  so  good. 
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220       Of  wond'rons  virtue,  with  an  ill  design. 
For  with  a  wand,  as  Eoon  as  they  had  din'd. 

She  drove  them  to  the  sties,  and  there  them  pent : 
For  body,  head,  hair,  voice,  all  but  the  mind. 

Right  swine  they  were,  and  grunted  as  they  went; 
226  There  to  them  threw  she  acorns,  crabs  and  bran. 
The  things  wherewith  swine  commonly  are  fed. 
Eurylochus  slay'd  long,  but  not  a  man 

Came  out  to  let  him  know  how  they  had  Gpcd. 
Then  back  he  comes:  at  first  he  could  not  speak, 
230       Though  he  endeavoured ;  he  grieved  so. 
The  sighs  and  sobs  his  words  did  ol^en  break, 

Till  urg'd  by  us  that  long'd  the  truth  to  know ; 
At  last  he  said,  Renown'd  Ulysses,  we 

Passing  the  woods,  as  we  commanded  were, 
233  Id  a  dark  vale  a  stately  palace  see  ; 

A  Goddess,  or  a  woman,  dwelletb  there. 
We  call'd,  and  straight  she  opening  the  gate, 

Bids  us  come  in;  they  ill  advised  enter, 
All  but  myself;  alone  without  I  sat, 
240       Suspecting  fraud,  and  durst  no  further  venture. 
Lost  they  are  all :  for  if  they  could,  I  know 

Someofthem  would  havecomeand  brought  rae  word, 

For  I  stay'd  long  enough ;  this  said,  my  bow 

I  took,  and  at  my  side  my  trusty  sword, 

245  And  bad  him  guide  me  back  the  self-same  way. 

Then  fell  he  at  my  feet  on  both  his  knees. 

And  weeping  me  entreats  to  let  him  stay  ; 

Your  life,  quoth  he,  amongst  the  rest  you'll  leese. 
To  this  I  said:  Eurylochus,  stay  you 
250       Here  at  the  ship,  since  you  are  frighted  so, 
ELating  and  drinking  with  the  rest  o'  th'  crew  ; 

Necessity  compelleth  me  to  go. 
This  said,  I  went  along  the  shore,  till  I 
Was  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  where 
255  The  house  of  Circe  stood.     Then  Mercury 
Encounter'd  me;  in  form  he  did  ^pear 
Of  a  fair  youth,  whose  beard  but  now  began 

In  a  soft  down  to  peep  above  his  face. 
Which  is  the  prime  of  beauty  in  a  man. 
260       Alas,  said  be,  what  make  you  in  this  place 

'Mongst  trees  and  shrubs  ?  For  I  can  tell  you  this, 

Your  mates  at  Circe's  house  are  lodg'd  in  sties. 
They  now  are  swine ;  you'll  of  your  purpose  miss  ; 
You  cannot  set  them  free  though  you  be  wise, 
265  But  rather  you  will  with  them  lie.     But  well; 
I'll  give  you  such  an  antidote  as  you 
Need  not  to  be  afraid  of  any  spell ; 

And  will,  besides,  her  purpose  to  you  thow. 
To  make  you  drink  shell  temper  you  a  cup, 
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LI6.X.         ^^^      Which  shall  not,  for  the  antidote,  bewitdi  joo; 
V- — . — ^  And  when  she  sees  that  you  haye  drank  it  up^ 

uijnes*  en.  With  her  long  wand  she  presently  will  switch  joo. 

teruininent  Then  to  her  wiUi  your  naked  sword  in  hand, 

bj  iEoius,  dec  ^g  jf  ^Q^  purposed  to  cut  off  her  head ; 

275  Then  she  will  shriek,  and  weep,  and  trembling  stud, 
And  buy  her  life  with  proflfer  of  her  bed ; 
You  must  not  then  refuse  the  Groddess'  love, 

If  you  intend  your  fellows  to  restore : 
Yet  make  her  swear  by  all  the  Gods  above 
280       She  never  will  attempt  to  hurt  you  more. 

Then  gave  he  me  the  herb ;  the  ilow'r  was  white, 
The  root  was  black ;  the  Grods  do  call  it  Mdy, 
And  gather  it,  who  have  no  stint  of  might ; 
For  men  to  think  to  find  it  is  a  foUy. 
285  Then  Hermes  parting,  mounted  to  the  s]:y. 
And  I  to  Circe's  house  went  on  my  way, 
And  musing  stood  awhile ;  but  by  and  by 

I  caird,  and  she  came  forth  without  delay. 
And  calls  me  in.     I  enter  with  sad  heart ; 
290       There  in  a  glorious  chair  she  made  me  sit. 
Studded  with  silver  nails,  and  corv'd  with  art ; 

Then  puts  a  low  stool  to  it  for  my  feet, 
And  brought  the  i)otion  in  a  golden  cup, 
Which  she  had  temper'd  to  her  bad  design ; 
295  And  soon  as  ever  I  had  drank  it  up. 

She  switched  and  bad  me  go  lie  with  the  swine. 
Tlien  start  I  up  with  my  drawn  sword,  and  make 

As  if  I  puqws'd  to  cut  off  her  head ; 
Then  did  she  shriek  most  fearfully  and  quake, 
300       And  weeping  to  me  these  words  uttered : 

Who,  whence  are  you  ?  what  is  your  father's  name  ? 

That  this  drink  worketh  not,  is  very  strange, 
If  any  else  had  tasted  but  the  same. 

He  soon  had  of  his  figure  found  a  change ; 
305  But  you  a  stubborn  heart  have  in  your  breast 
Are  you  Ulysses,  that  should  hither  come. 
As  Hermes  told  me  oft,  and  be  my  guest. 

When  from  the  Trojan  shore  he  sailed  home  ? 
Put  up  your  sword ;  and  that  we  may  confide 
310       In  one  another  better  without  dread. 
Let's  to  my  chamber  go,  and  side  by  side 
Compose  the  things  we  differ  in  a  bed. 
Circe,  said  I,  oh  how  can  I  be  kind, 

Wlien  you  to  swine  my  fellows  turned  have  ? 
315  And  now  you  have  me  here,  'tis  in  your  mind 
To  make  me  tame,  and  keep  me  for  a  slave. 
I'll  not  come  near  your  bed,  unless  before 
You  take  an  oath  by  all  tlie  Gods  above 
You'll  never  go  about  to  hurt  me  more ; 
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20       This  said,  she  swore,  and  I  gave  waj  to  love. 
On  Circe  wwting-womea  four  attended 

To  do  the  service  of  the  house,  and  were 
From  sacred  rivers,  springs,  and  groves  descended ; 
Each  had  her  proper  work  assigned  her. 
25  One  does  the  chairs  with  coverings  array ; 
Another  does  the  silver  tables  spread, 
And  OQ  each  one  of  them  a  basket  lay 

Of  gold,  and  into  it  she  puts  the  bread ; 
The  third  does  in  a  silver  flagon  mix 
30       The  wine  and  water  in  a  silver  pot ; 

The  fourth  to  make  a  fire  brings  in  the  sticks, 

And  for  a  bath  makes  ready  water  hot. 
Circe  herself  the  water  tempered 
Into  a  just  and  comfortable  heat, 
15  And  pour'd  it  on  my  shoulders  and  my  head. 
Washing  my  limbs,  till  I  my  toil  foi^et. 
And  when  I  bathed  and  anointed  was. 

She  put  upon  me  a  fair  coat  and  vest. 
And  led  me  in,  into  the  dining-place, 
10       And  to  my  chair  and  table  me  address'd. 
One  maid  a  golden  baaon,  with  the  ewer. 

To  wash  our  hands  over  a  cauldron  brings. 
The  cauldron  also  was  of  silver  pure ; 

Another  loads  the  table  with  good  things ; 
15  Another  on  the  table  sets  on  bread. 

And  then  the  Goddess  Circe  bids  me  eat  { 
Bat  other  dangers  running  in  my  head, 
I  had  but  little  stomach  to  my  meat: 
Which  she  observing,  said,  Ulysses,  why 
>0       Do  you  thus  sullenly  your  meat  refuse, 
And  like  a  dumb  man  git  ?     D'ye  think  that  I 

Intend  against  you  some  new  art  to  use  ? 
Have  I  not  sworn  ?     To  which  I  answered : 
O  Circe,  bow  can  I  be  pleas'd  d'ye  think 
5  (When  you  my  fellows  keep  disfigured 

And  pounded  up  in  hog-sties)  t'  eat  and  drink  ; 
If  you  mean  well,  set  them  at  liberty. 

And  in  the  shape  of  men  before  my  eyes, 
That  I  may  look  on  them,  and  they  on  me. 
0       With  switch  in  hand  then  out  of  doors  she  hies. 
And  opens  all  their  prisons ;  out  they  come. 

And  were,  to  look  to,  pigs  of  nine  years  old. 
She  drives  them  with  her  wand  into  the  room. 

And  makes  them  stand  there  while  I  them  behold. 
5  Then  Circe  went  amongst  them,  and  each  one 

Smear'd  withBnunguent,which3traightway  did  make 
Their  hur  fall  off,  and  undid  all  was  done; 
And  presently  a  human  shape  they  take. 
Greater  and  fairer  than  they  had  before. 
VOL.  X.  i>& 
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LIB.  X.        370      They  knew  me  all,  my  liand  with  thein  tliey  prai'd; 

« . — ^  So  glad  tfaey  were,  theur  eyes  for  joy  ran  o'er; 

uijmm'  en.  llie  whole  hooae  wept,  and  Ciroe  with  the  rest 

if^!T**L.  "^"  P*^  ^^  Goddess  said:  Ulysses,  go 

°**  And  bring  your  ship  a-land,  and  let  her  lie; 

375  Your  goods  within  the  ivcky  caves  bestow. 

And  make  haste  back  with  all  yoor  company. 
This  pleas'd  me  welL     Down  to  the  sea  I  hie^ 

Where  my  companions  I  weeping  find ; 
But  soon  as  I  appeared,  they  presently 
380      About  me  came,  their  care  now  ont  of  mind. 
As  when  from  pastures  fat  a  herd  of  cows 

Well  fed  return  at  evening  to  their  home, 
Their  calves  will  not  be  kept  within  the  boose, 
But  play,  and  skip,  and  round  about  them  come; 
385  So  did  my  fellows,  soon  as  they  me  saw, 

Come  skipping  out  o'  th'  ship,  with  no  less  J07 
Than  if  they  had  been  come  to  Ithaca, 

Their  native  country,  from  the  town  of  Troy. 
Our  joy,  said  they,  Ulysses,  cannot  be 
390      Greater  when  we  at  Ithaca  arrive. 

Which  we  so  wish  for,  than  'tis  now  to  see 
That  you  from  Circe  are  retum'd  alive. 
But  tell  us,  pray,  how  died  our  fellows  there  ? 
But  first,  said  I,  hale  up  your  ship  to  land, 
395  And  in  the  rocks  hide  all  that's  loose  in  her, 
And  come  with  me  to  Circe  out  of  hand. 
There  shall  you  see  your  fellows  how  they  live. 

In  want  of  nothing  that  they  can  devise. 
To  these  my  words  my  fellows  credit  give; 
400       Eurylochus  alone  thought  otherwise. 

Wretches,  said  he,  what  mean  you  ?     Will  you  go? 

Have  you  a  longing  to  be  lions  tame. 
Or  swine,  or  wolves,  and  being  transformed  so. 
To  live  at  Circe's  house,  and  guard  the  same? 
405  Remember  Cyclops,  and  how  all  they  s|>ed 

That  dar'd  to  put  themselves  within  his  cave, 
By  too  much  valour  of  Ulysses  led. 

Bethink  you  well  how  you  yourselves  may  save. 
When  I  heard  that,  I  drew  my  sword,  and  meant, 
410       Although  he  were  my  kinsman  very  nigh, 
T*  have  made  his  head  fiy.     But  of  that  intent 

I  was  made  frustrate  by  the  company. 
That  interposing  spoke  me  fair,  and  said. 
Let  him  stay  here,  but  we*ll  go  every  man, 
415  While  he  looks  to  the  ship,  since  he's  afraid. 

Thus  having  said,  to  march  they  straight  began ; 
Nor  staid  Eurylochus  behind,  for  I 

Had  so  afinghted  him  he  went  with  th'  rest 
Meanwhile  at  Circe's  house  my  company 
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Wcrabath'i],iin(l  oil'il.and  cloth  Mwitli  rotit  ani)  vest. 
Feasting  we  Tnund  tlicm  in  a  stately  liall. 

But  when  wo  niw  them,  an<l  heard  ovorTtbing 
That  bad  befallen  them,  suddenly  we  oil 

Wejit  out  H>  loud,  as  made  the  liousc-  to  ring, 
i  Then  Cirec  Mid:  Uljssea,  why  d'ye  weep? 

I  know  yuur  BufTorlugB  both  at  land  by  men, 
And  what  you  have  endured  on  the  deep; 

Drink  wine,  eat  int-at,  and  mei'ry  be  Hgnin. 
Ilccniit  your  hearta  witli  eounigt^,  till  they  bo 
430       As  strong  as  when  from  home  you  6rst  sot  out  -. 
I'ut  alt  your  danger  nut  of  memory. 

Nor  trouble  more  yonr  wearied  minds  with  doubt. 
These  words  of  Circe's  did  our  spirits  cheer, 

And  made  us  willingly  fall  lo  our  meat: 
■i'ii  Botli  then,  and  cv*iy  day  throughout  the  year. 

In  Circe's  house  we  freely  drink  and  eat. 
But  when  the  season  was  come  round  about. 

And  niontha  ami  days  of  tb'  year  had  nude  nn  eJid, 
Then  my  impatient  fellows  coll'd  me  out, 
)       And  said.  Strange  man,  do  you  no  more  intend 
To  see  your  country  Ithaca  ?     I^liall  we 

For  ever  stay  with  Circe  here?     Have  Fates 
Decreed  that  you  your  bouse  no  more  should  see, 

But  perish  here  together  with  your  males? 
445  This  my  companions  said,  and  said  but  right. 

Then  what  remained  of  the  day  we  spent 
Eating  and  drinking  merrily.     At  night 

They  to  their  owo  beds,  I  to  Circe's  went! 
Where  {irutitrate  at  her  knees,  I  pr«ss  her  bard 
450       To  keep  bcr  word,  and  let  me  go  niy  way; 
My  mind,  said  I,  is  going  thitherward 

N'ow,  and  my  fellows  ask  me  why  I  stay. 
Renowned  Ulysses,  answered  Cirec,  here 

Against  your  will  with  me  you  shall  not  xtAy. 
455  But  ere  you  go  unto  your  country  dear. 

You  must  a  voyage  make  anodicr  way. 
Tou  must  to  the  house  of  Hades  (irsl  repiur; 

For  with  Tiresias  the  prophet  blind, 
You  must  consult  concerning  your  affair. 
:  "H )       He  knuwa  what  rouree  the  Fates  have  you  ilesignM. 
TTinogh  hlinil  his  eye,  yet  b  his  judgment  clear. 

For  why,  to  hira  Proseq>inB  alone 
Hath  granted  to  peruse  Fate's  register, 

And  know  the  hiiitory  of  things  nnt  Hone. 
46S  Tbe  ghosts  to  him  stand  up  when  he  gntu  by. 

I       At  this  my  heart  was  ready  ev'n  to  l>n^ak, 
And  in  the  bod  long  time  1  weeping  lie, 
And  lurn'd.  and  wish'd  for  death.    At  last  I  apeak: 
rim',  »aiil  1.  who  nhall  me  lldther  guide  i' 
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LIB.  X.  470      Never  man  yet  to  Hell  went  in  m  ship. 

^ , '  Then  to  me  Circe  presently  replied : 

Ulysses'  en-  Uljsses,  let  not  that  thought  break  yonr  deep, 

teruiomeot  yQ^  j^^^  \^^^  g^^  y^up  ^mg^  |,p^  hoist  your  sail, 

475  For  Boreas  to  waft  you  will  not  faiL 

When  you  are  come  to  th'  Ocean's  end,  yoall  find 
The  woody  shore  and  grove  of  Proserpine; 

There  the  tall  poplar  and  soft  willow  grows^ 
And  there  it  is  your  bark  you  must  put  in. 
480       Then  go  along  the  shore  to  Pluto's  house, 
And  you  shall  see  where  into  Acheron 

Cocytas  falls,  which  is  a  branch  of  Styx, 
Ajid  with  it  also  Pyriphlegeton, 

And  a  great  rock  where  the  two  rivers  mix. 
485  Close  by  that  place  make  with  your  sword  a  pit 
A  cubit  wide,  and  round  about  it  pour 
Wine  mix'd  with  honey,  and  pure  wine  after  it; 

Then  water  pure,  and  over  all  throw  flour. 
Such  is  the  drink  that's  offer'd  to  the  dead. 
490       And  further,  to  them  you  must  make  a  vow, 
That  when  you  be  at  home,  and  out  of  dread, 

Youll  gratify  them  with  a  barren  cow. 
But  to  Tiresias  you  must  alone 

Promise  at  your  return  to  kill  a  ewe 
495  All  over  black.     The  ceremonies  done 

Which  to  the  dead  by  common  law  are  due, 
Then  of  the  ram  and  ewe  let  out  the  blood 

Into  the  pit;  their  heads  to  hell  ward  place, 
And  turn  your  back,  and  so  go  tow'rd  the  flood ; 
500       Then  shall  you  see  the  ghosts  come  out  apace. 
Bid  your  companions  meanwhile  to  flay 

The  slaughter'd  sheep.     To  Pluto  must  you  and 
To  his  queen  Proserpine  your  prayers  say. 
Then  sit  down  at  the  pit  with  sword  in  hand. 
505  Let  none  come  near  the  blood  until  you  see 
Tiresias  the  Theban  prophet  come. 
'Twill  not  be  long  before  he  with  you  be; 

He'll  tell  you  all  the  ways  to  bring  you  home. 
This  said,  Aurora  had  the  light  display'd, 
510      And  Circe  cloth'd  me  with  a  coat  and  vest, 
And  with  a  pure  white  robe  herself  array'd. 

With  a  gold  girdle  girt  beneath  her  breast, 
And  put  upon  her  head  her  veil.     Then  I 

Went  through  the  house  to  make  my  fellows  rise, 
515  And  gently  said  unto  them  severally. 

Let's  go,  for  Circe  now  doth  so  advise; 
And  well  content  they  were.     But  safe  away 

I  could  not  bring  them  all.     For  there  was  one, 
Elpenor,  neither  forward  in  a  fray, 
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20      Not  yet  of  very  much  discretion ; 

Heated  with  wine  o'er  night,  himsdf  to  cool. 

Up  to  the  house's  top  he  went  to  sleep; 
But,  wak'd  with  noise  the  rest  made,  like  a  fool 

Ne'er  thought  of  coming  down  the  stairs  steep 
25  Backward,  and  so  to  th'  earth  he  headlong  fell. 

And  broke  his  neck -bone,  and  lay  dead  o' th'  ground, 
And  his  soul  leaving  him,  went  down  to  HelL 

The  rest  came  forth,  and  stood  about  me  round. 
To  these  I  said :  You  think  without  delay 
30       That  we  to  Ithaca  are  going  now; 
But  Circe  bids  us  go  another  way. 

Of  old  Tiresias  the  mind  to  know. 
The  Theban  prophet,  who  is  now  in  Hell. 

This  broke  the  very  heart-strings  of  my  mates ; 
36  They  sob  and  tear  their  hair,  but  cannot  tell 

How  to  avoid  what's  once  decreed  by  th'  Fates. 
Then  to  our  ship  we  weeping  went.     Mean  space 

Circe  a  ram  and  black  ewe  there  had  tied, 
Unseen  to  us ;  we  found  them  on  the  place. 

For  Gods,  but  when  they  list,  cannot  be  spied. 
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When  we  were  come  unto  the  sea-side,  where 

Our  ship  lay,  which  we  shov'd  into  the  deep; 
We  rear  our  mast,  pull  up  our  sails,  and  bear 

Aboard  with  us  one  male,  one  female  sheep. 
5  And  so  for  Hell  we  stood,  with  fears  in  mind. 

And  tears  in  eye.     But  the  fair  Circe  sent, 
To  bear  us  company,  a  good  fore-wind, 

That  kept  our  sails  full  all  the  way  we  went. 
To  winds  and  steerage  we  our  way  commend, 
0       And  careless  sit  from  morning  till  'twas  dark; 
Then  found  ourselves  at  th'  Ocean's  farthest  end. 

Where  up  to  land  the  wind  had  forc'd  our  bark. 
Here  dwell  the  Cimbers,  hid  in  clouds  and  mist, 

Whom  thou,  O  Phoebus,  with  thy  golden  eye, 
5  Nor  coming  from  the  sky  to  earth  e'er  seest, 

Nor  when  from  earth  thou  mountest  to  the  sky; 
But  live,  poor  men,  under  a  horrid  night. 

Here  seek  we  for  the  place  of  which  the  wise 
Circe  had  told  us,  and  soon  on  it  light. 


UljBses'  descent 
into  Hell,  and 
disconneB  with 
the  ghosts  of  the 
deceased  heros. 
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LIB.  XI.         ^      -^^^  tliither  fetch'd  the  sheep  for  saciillce. 
^^ — • — ^  Then  with  ray  gword  i'  th*  ground  I  digg'd  m  pit, 

injsMs'  de.  And  round  about  it  wine  with  honej  poor; 

■cent  into  HelL  ^  j  round  again  pure  wine  pour  after  it. 

Then  water  pure.    O'er  aU  I  aprinkk  ftmr;  < 
26  And  TOwed,  to  those  feeble  folk,  to  kill, 
As  soon  as  I  to  Ithaca  should  come, 
A  barren  heifer,  and  the  altar  fill 

With  many  more  good  things  I  had  at  home. 
And  promis'd  to  Tiresias  alone 
30       A  fat  black  ewe,  the  best  in  all  mj  cotes. 
Wlien  I  my  vows  and  pray'rs  had  rightly  done, 
Of  both  the  victims  straight  I  cut  the  throats. 
Their  reeking  blood  streamed  down  into  the  ph; 
Out  come  the  ghosts;  maids,  youths,  decrepid  age, 
35  And  tender  virgins,  they  all  scented  it; 

And  warriors  clad  in  gory  arms,  all  rage, 
And  rushing  out  of  Hell,  with  hideous  cry, 

About  the  blood  bustling  they  go  and  turn, 
Which  not  a  little  frighted  me.     Then  I 
40      Bade  flay  the  victims,  and  their  bodies  bum, 
And  say  their  pray'rs  to  Pluto  and  his  queen. 
With  sword  in  hand  I  sat  on  the  pit's  brink, 
Resolv'd  till  I  Tircsias  had  seen. 

That  not  a  ghost  a  drop  of  blood  should  drink. 
45  First  came  my  soldier  Klpenor's  spirit. 

Which  left  the  body  just  when  we  set  sail. 
So  that  we  had  no  leisure  to  inter  it ; 

His  heavy  fate  I  did  with  tears  bewaiL 
How  now,  quoth  I,  Elpenor?  art  thou  here 
50       Already?     Couldst  tliou  roe  so  much  outstrip? 
I  first  came  forth,  and  left  thee  in  the  rear. 

Hast  thou  on  foot  outgone  my  good  black  ship? 
Then  said  Elpenor:  Issue  of  Jove,  divine 
Ulysses,  I  had  come  along  with  th'  bark, 
55  But  that  the  Devil  and  excess  of  wine 

Made  me  to  fall,  and  break  my  neck  i'  th'  dark. 
I  went  to  bed  late  by  a  ladder  steep, 

At  top  o'  th'  house  the  room  was  where  I  lay; 
Wak'd  at  the  noise  of  parting,  half  asleep, 
GO       Headlong  I  hither  came,  the  nearest  way. 
Now  I  adjure  you  by  your  father,  and 

Your  wife,  and  son,  and  all  his  seed  to  come, 
(For  I  assured  am  that  you  will  land 

Where  Circe  dwells  before  your  going  home), 
^^  To  sec  I  have  the  rites  due  to  the  dead. 

Fear  th'  anger  of  the  Gods  above,  and  bum 
]My  body  with  my  arms,  from  foot  to  head. 
And  cast  on  earth  to  cover  o'er  my  urn. 
This  done,  for  men  hereafter  sailing  by. 
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70      Raise  me  a  little  tomb  of  earth  by  th' shore, 
That  they  may  easly  see  where  'tis  I  lie. 

Lastly,  upon  it  upright  plant  my  oar. 
AU  this,  quoth  I,  HI  do  upon  my  word. 

Thus  we  discouis'd  amongst  tiie  shades.     He  stood 
75  While  I  Gootioued  with  my  naked  sword 

To  keep  the  sprites  from  tasting  of  the  blood. 
Then  came  Anticlia  ray  mother's  ghosL 

Alive  I  left  her,  when  to  Troy  I  sail'd, 
To  light  against  it  in  the  Argive  host 
80      Now  seeing  her,  exceedingly  I  wait'd ; 
And  though  I  grieved  were  to  keep  away 

My  mother  from  the  loved  blood,  yet  still 
In  the  same  posture  patiently  I  stay, 

Till  I  might  know  Tireeias  his  wSL 
85  Then  came  the  soul  of  old  Tiresias, 

And  of  the  gilded  staff  he  had  in's  hand. 
Poor  man,  qaoth  he,  perceiving  what  I  was. 

What  brought  thee  hither  to  this  ugly  land  ? 
Stand  back  awhile,  and  take  your  sword  away, 
90       That  I  may  drink,  aod  the  aneiring  word 
Of  Fate  deliver  to  you.     I  obey. 

Retire,  and  up  I  put  my  trusty  sword. 
Hien  sud  the  good  old  prophet :  Tou  are  come, 

Honour'd  Ulysses,  to  enquire  of  me, 
95  What  the  Gods  say  about  your  going  home. 

I  tell  you  true,  twiU  not  be  easily. 
I  think  youll  not  escape  at  sea  unseen 

Of  angry  Neptune,  who  I  do  not  doubt 
Will  do  his  worst,  and  make  you  feel  bis  spleen, 
100       For  Polypbemus'  eye  which  you  put  out. 
Yet  for  all  that,  you  may  to  Ithaca 

Safely  return,  if  you  can  but  command 
Tour  passion  when  in  th'  isle  Thrinacia, 

An  island  lying  in  your  way  you  land ; 
105  There  feed  the  kine  of  the  all-seeing  Sun, 

And  flocks  of  goodly  sheep.     Hurt  none  of  these. 
Then  shall  your  ship  her  course  with  safety  ma 

At  length  to  Ithaca,  though  not  with  ease. 
But  if  you  touch  them,  I  denounce  a  wreck 
1 10      To  your  good  ship,  and  death  to  all  your  crew. 
And  though  yourself  may  happen  to  come  back 

At  last,  and  this  unhappy  fate  eschew, 
'Twill  be  alone,  and  in  a  ship  not  yours; 

Besides  that,  when  you  are  returned  home 
1 15  Toull  fall  into  the  danger  of  the  wooers, 

Who  for  your  wife's  and  meat's  sake  thither  come- 
But  you  will  be  reveng'd  of  these;  and  when 

Yon  shall  have  made  away  these  wooers,  go 
With  oar  on  shoulder,  to  a  land  where  men 
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LIB.  XI.        1^      Inhabit  that  the  brinj  sea  not  know, 

^ • '  Nor  ever  mingle  salt  with  what  thej  csKt, 

uivun'  de-  ^or  ever  saw  the  ship  with  crimson  (koe^ 

scent  into  HeH.  jj^j.  y^^  ^^^^  ^.j^gg  ^jj|^  j^  ^^  ^^^^^  y^ 

Call'd  oars,  to  make  your  good  ship  go  apace. 
125  Now  mark  me  well,  when  thou  shali  meet  a  msa 

Just  at  the  end  of  Neptune's  utmost  boond, 
Bearing  upon  his  shoulder  a  oom-fan. 

Stick  down  thy  lusty  oar  upon  the  ground ; 
There  sacrifice  to  the  world's  admiral, 
130      For  new  admittance,  a  ram,  boar,  and  boll; 
Then  home  again,  and  offer  unto  aU 

The  Gods  by  name  an  hundred  oxen  fulL 
Tour  death  will  not  ungentle  be,  for  which 

Age  shall  prepare  you,  and  your  soul  unglae 
135  Insensibly.     Your  people  shall  be  rich 

Which  round  about  you  dwelL     All  this  is  tni& 
Tiresias,  quoth  I,  when  he  had  done, 

'Tis  wdl.     My  mother  yonder  I  espy 
Amongst  the  shades;  she  knoweth  not  her  son; 
140      What  sliall  I  do  to  make  her  know  'tis  I  ? 
That,  quoth  he,  I  can  tell  you  easily. 

What  soul  soever  you  admit  to  drink, 
To  what  you  ask  will  make  a  true  reply; 

Those  you  put  back,  back  into  Hell  will  slinL 
145  Tlie  prophet  having  thus  my  fate  foretold, 

Into  the  house  of  Pluto  back  retir'd. 
I  o'er  the  blood  my  former  posture  hold. 

But  let  my  mother  drink  as  she  desir'd. 
She  knew  me  then,  and  wept.     My  son,  said  she, 
1 50       How  came  you  to  this  place  of  ours  so  dark  ? 
Th'  ocean  and  so  many  gulphs  there  be 

'Twixt  you  and  us,  that  but  with  a  good  bari^ 
No  living  man  can  pass.     Ck>me  you  but  now 

From  Troy,  and  ^1  this  while  have  wand'ring  been, 
155  You  and  your  company?     You  have,  I  trow, 

Y'our  wife  Penelope  by  this  time  seen. 
Mother,  said  I,  the  cause  I  came  this  way 

Was  to  ask  counsel  of  Tiresias. 
Since  I  with  Agamemnon  went  to  Troy, 
160      In  Ithaca  or  Greece  I  never  was. 

But,  mother,  tell  me,  pray  you,  how  came  you 

Unto  tliis  place?     Was  it  by  sickness  long? 
Or  did  Diana  with  a  death  undue 

Send  you  down  hither  to  this  feeble  throng? 
165  And  tell  me  if  my  father  and  my  son 

Remain  as  formerly  in  their  estate ; 
Or  that  some  prince  of  Greece  my  wife  have  won, 

Supposing  me  now  cast  away  by  fate? 
Tell  me  besides,  whether  Penelope 
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170      BenuuQ  at  home  tt^ther  with  mj  son, 
AssiBting  him  to  rule  mf  family; 

Or  whether  she  be  married,  and  gone? 
Tour  wife.  Raid  she,  does  atill  contiane  there  ;  ' 

For  your  long  absence  weepeth  days  and  nights. 
ns  Tour  son  atill  holds  bis  own,  and  makes  good  cheer; 
Oft  be  invited  is,  and  ofc  invitea. 
Tour  father  from  his  vineyard  never  budges; 

Rich  coverlets  and  bedding  he  refuses; 
Ne'er  comes  to  the  town;  in  winter  with  his  drudges 
180      To  lay  hira  down,  sleep  by  th'  fire  he  uses. 
In  vile  array  in  summer-time  he  creeps. 

Till  vintage  pass,  about  his  fruit-trees  round, 

And  visits  them  each  one;  at  night  he  sleeps 

On  bed  of  heaped  leaves  upon  the  ground. 

185  Thus  lies  he  griev'd  and  pining  with  the  thought 

Of  your  sad  fate;  afflicted  too  with  age. 

The  like  sad  thoughts  me  also  hither  brought: 

I  neither  died  by  Diana's  rage, 
Mor  any  long-consuming  malady; 
190       But  very  woe,  thinking  that  you  were  dead. 
My  noble,  dear  Ulysses,  made  me  die ; 

Hy  soul  thus  hither  from  my  body  fled. 
When  she  had  spoken,  I  would  very  fain 

Have  ta'en  her  in  my  arms;  three  times  I  grasp'd 
195  At  the  beloved  shadow,  but  in  vain. 

Mine  arms  I  closed,  but  did  nothing  clasp. 
Sore  griev'd  hereat,  I  said  unto  my  mother, 

I  am  your  son,  why  do  you  fly  me  so? 

Why  may  we  not,  embracing  one  another, 

200       Although  in  Hell,  give  ease  unto  our  woe? 

Hath  Proserpine,  my  sorrows  to  augment, 

Sent  me  a  phantom  in  my  mother's  stead? 
Oh  no,  quoth  she,  my  son,  she'd  no  intent 
T*  abuse  you.    'Tis  the  nature  of  the  dead. 
205  We  are  no  longer  sinews,  flesh,  and  bones, 
We  are  subatances  incorporeal. 
All  that 's  consumed  i'  th'  fun'rat  fire;  when  once 

That's  done,  it  in  itself  stands  several ; 
Flies  like  a  dream.    No,  go  your  ways  to  th'  light, 
210       And  tell  all  I  have  told  you  to  your  wife, 
That  she  may  know  in  this  perpetual  night 

The  dead  enjoy  an  everlasting  life. 
When  we  bad  thus  discours'd,  the  ladies  cnme, 
Sent  out  by  Froeerpine  to  taste  the  blood; 
215  Daughters  and  wives  to  princes  of  great  fame. 
And  round  about  me  at  the  pit  they  stood. 
But  I  to  know  each  one  that  came  to  drink, 

Studied  awhile;  then  thought  this  counsel  best, 
With  sword  in  hand  t'  abide  upon  the  brink. 
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There  was  not  one  but  I  enqinied  her  name 


uij«Mt'  da.  And  pedigree.    All  tdd  me  who  thej  were. 

•cmtintoHeU.  And  first  of  aU  the  wett-bwn  Typo  came, 

Who  said  Salmoneoa  was  her  ancestor, 
225  And  that  of  Cretheus  she  had  been  the  wife, 
And  on  Enipeus  had  enamonr'd  been 
Once  on  a  time  whilst  she  remained  in  life; 

On  Enipeus,  fairest  stream  that  e'er  was  seen, 
Upon  whose  bank,  Neptune,  that  chanc'd  to  ^  her, 
230      On  Enipeus'  sweet  stream  drew  her  aside^ 
And  at  the  river's  mouth  laid  him  down  bj  her, 

Between  two  waves  rais'd  high,  their  deed  to  hide. 
When  he  love's  work  had  done,  Thon  shalt,  sud  he, 
Ere  th*  year  be  ended,  bring  forth  children  twiin, 
235  Who  princes  both  of  great  renown  shall  be. 

I  Neptune  am ;  the  Grods  ne'er  work  in  vain. 
See  you  that  they  be  educated  well. 

Till  they  shall  be  at  man's  estate  arrived. 
So  go  you  home:  my  name  you  must  not  telL 
240       This  said,  into  the  rolling  sea  he  div'd. 
Her  time  being  come,  she  was  delivered 
Of  two  great  boys,  Neleus  and  Pelias, 
WIio  for  the  service  of  high  Jove  were  bred. 
One  king  of  Pyle,  th'  other  of  lolcas  was. 
245  The  noble  lady  Tyro,  besides  these, 

Did  many  other  goodly  children  bear : 
Amatheon,  and  ^son,  and  Pheres, 

But  these  her  husband  Cretheus'  children  were. 
Next  came  the  daughter  of  .£sopus  (who 
250       llirough  Theban  fertile  plains  and  meadows  runs) 
Antiope.     Of  Jove  she  boasteth  too. 

That  by  him  she  conceived  had  two  sons ; 
Their  names  were  Zethus  and  Amphion.     They 
The  founders  were  of  Thebes;  with  walls  and  towers, 
255  And  sev'n  strong  gates  they  fcnc'd  it  ev'ry  way 
Against  invasion  from  all  neighb'ring  powers. 
Amphitrion's  wife  Alcmena  there  I  saw. 

That  lov'd  by  Jove  brought  Hercules  to  life. 
And  the  king  Cretheus'  daughter  Megara, 
260       That  was  the  mighty  Hercules  his  wife. 
I  saw  tlicre  also  the  unfortunate 

Mother  of  CEdipus,  Jocasta  bright. 
That  blindly  did  a  horrid  act,  by  fate. 

Which  the  Grods'  pleasure  was  should  come  to  light 
265  Not  knowing  him,  she  married  her  own  son ; 
Not  knowing  him,  he  his  own  father  slew: 
Wlien  they  perceived  both  what  they  had  done. 

She  hang'd  herself;  her  Furies  him  pursue. 
Chloris  I  saw,  whom  Neleus  did  wed 
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270      For  beauty,  got  hj  tbe  eon  of  Joeeiu, 

Aud  with  great  dower  he  gun'd  her  to  his  bed ; 

Her  father  Amphion  rul'd  Orchomenna. 
She  queen  of  Pyle,  by  Nelena  had  three  boys; 

Nestor,  Chroniua,  Periclamenus; 
275  And  one  fair  daughter  to  make  full  their  joya, 

Fero  by  name,  for  beauty  wondrous. 
The  princes  round  about  were  suitors  to  her; 

But  Iphiclus  had  Neleus'  cattle  ta'en, 
And  Nelens  was  resolved  to  bestow  her 
280       On  him  that  could  his  herds  fetch  bock  agun. 
There  was  a  prophet  undertook  the  task; 

Bat  ta'en  by  downs,  and  into  prison  pent, 
For  answering  Ipbjclus  t'  all  he  could  ask 

Was  freed,  and  did  the  thing  he  underwent. 
285  I  saw  the  wife  too  of  Tyndareus  there, 

Fair  Leda;  she  two  twins  unto  him  bare, 
PoUuz,  good  coffer;  Castor,  cavalier: 

Twins,  and  alive,  though  under  ground  they  are. 
And  have  obtained  of  their  father  Jove 
290       Both  to  be  canonized  Gods;  but  so. 
As  be  that  is  to-day  in  beaven  above. 

Shall  be  to-morrow  amongst  men  below. 
Iphimedea,  Alciseus'  wife, 

I  saw,  that  did  two  sons  to  Neptune  bear, 
295  Otns  and  Ephialtes;  of  short  life; 

The  greatest  and  the  fairest  that  ever  were 
Except  Orion ;  each  at  nine  years  old 

Between  the  shoulders  was  nine  cubits  wide. 
And  was  in  length  nine  cubits  four  times  told, 
300       And  all  the  Gods  in  heaven  terrified; 

And  threat'ned  them  with  war,  and  beav'n  to  Storm 

They  Ossa  set  upon  Olyinpus  high, 
And  Pelius  on  Ossa,  and  so  form 

Against  the  sky  a  mighty  battery; 
305  And  surely  they  had  stormM  it  had  they  been 

At  man's  estate;  their  beards  were  not  yet  grown; 
Apollo  kill'd  them  with  his  arrows  keen, 

£re  on  their  cheeks  appeared  any  down. 
Fhfedra  and  Frocris  there  I  also  saw, 
310       And  Minos'  daughter  Ariadne,  whom 
Theseus  was  bringing  towards  Attica 

From  Creta,  but  he  could  not  bring  her  home; 
Diana  killed  her  in  Dia  isle 

On  Bacchus'  quarrel.     Thero  I  did  behold 
315  Mera  and  Clyraene,  and  th'  woman  vile 

Eryphile,  ^at  her  own  husband  sold. 
To  name  the  ladies  all  I  saw,  would  make 

My  tale  to  last  all  night.     'Tis  bed-time  now. 
Here  or  aboard,  though  not  till  yon  think  fit; 
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^ » '  This  said,  the  company  deep  silence  aeiz'd, 

Vljwaui  de.  Delighted  with  the  things  thej  heard  hbn  speiL 

•o«t  into  HeU  The  queen  herself.  Arete,  no  less  pleas'd. 

At  last  resolv'd  the  silence  thus  to  bradc 
325  Princes,  what  think  you  of  this  num  so  rsre, 
His  look,  his  stature,  and  his  noUe  heart? 
My  guest  he  is,  but  you  have  all  a  share 

In  th'  honour  of  this  visit.     Ere  he  part 
Make  him  a  present  to  relieve  his  need. 
330      Be  liberal,  have  no  respect  to  thrift; 

For  you  the  Grods  from  fear  of  want  have  freed 

With  wealth  abundant.     Do  not  pinch  yoor  gift. 
Old  Echinous  said:  The  queen  says  right; 
We  shall  do  well  her  counsel  to  obey. 
335  But  since  in  king  Alcinous  lies  the  might, 
'Tis  better  first  to  hear  what  he  will  say. 
Then  said  Alcinous,  It  shall  be  so. 

Unless  I  bear  the  name  of  king  in  vain; 
Let  not  the  stranger  till  to-morrow  go; 
340       Till  we  prepare  our  gift  he  must  remain. 
As  for  his  pa:<sage  wc  will  all  provide. 

And  chiefly  I  that  do  the  sceptre  bear. 
To  whom  the  wise  Ulysses  thus  replied: 
Renown'd  Alcinous,  that  reignest  here, 
345  Tliough  a  whole  year  you  should  command  my  stay, 
It  will  not  trouble  me.     Nay,  that  Fd  chuse, 
Since  you  intend  to  send  me  rich  away : 
For  I  am  sure  I  shall  no  honour  lose 
By  coming  richly  home.     Kings  that  have  store 
350       Of  wealth,  are  better  commonly  obey'd. 
And  by  their  subjects  are  respected  more. 

Than  those  whose  treasuries  and  chests  are  void. 
There  be,  the  king  said,  many  that  can  lie; 
But  there  is  form  and  sense  in  all  you  say; 
355  Both  your  own  fate  you  tell  with  harmony. 

And  of  the  Greeks  with  whom  you  went  to  Troy. 
I  should  be  well  content  to  sit  up  here 

All  the  night  long,  so  you  would  undertake 
To  tell  me  ev'ry  thing  that  you  saw  there. 
360       To  him  Ulysses  then  did  answer  make: 
Renowned  king  Alcinous,  you  know 

Tlicrc  is  a  time  for  talk,  a  time  for  rest ; 
But  since  you  long  to  hear,  Fll  tell  you  now 
Whom  else  I  saw,  and  what  fate  them  oppressed. 
365  And  first  the  saddest  end  of  those  that  had 
Escap'd  the  fury  of  the  enemy. 
And  in  their  countries  landed  were  and  glad, 

Were  murder'd  by  a  woman's  treachery. 
The  female  ghosts  scattered  by  Proserpine, 
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370      Some  one  way,  some  another;  thither  came                  j^lB,  xr. 
Atrides'  soul,  first  of  the  masculine,  > , — -^ 

And  others  with  him,  whose  fates  were  the  same.      uiyHsc^'  de- 
No  sooner  he  the  blood  had  tasted,  but  "^^^  »°*®  H«"- 

He  knew  me,  sorely  wept,  and  would  have  cast 
375  His  arms  about  my  waist,  but  could  not  do't. 

For  now,  alas,  his  strength  was  gone  and  past. 
I  griev'd  to  see  him,  and  thus  to  him  said : 

King  Agamemnon,  what  fate  brought  you  hither? 
Were  you  by  Neptune  on  the  sea  betray'd, 
380      And  hither  sent  by  fury  of  the  weather? 
Or  landing  to  find  booty,  met  with  death? 

Or  else  besieging  of  some  town  were  slain? 
Or  for  fair  women  were  bereav'd  of  breath? 

Then  Agamemnon  answer'd  me  again: 
385  Noble  Ulysses,  I  lost  not  my  life 

By  Neptune's  fury,  nor  in  fight  at  land 
For  booty  or  for  women;  but  my  wife 

Did  basely  kill  me  by  ^gistus'  hand. 
At  my  first  landing  he  invited  me, 
390      And  slew  me  then  when  I  at  supper  sate. 
Just  as  a  man  would  kill  a  cow,  so  he 

Kill'd  me.     There's  no  such  woful  death  as  that. 
My  friends  were  butcher'd  like  so  many  swine. 

Which  when  within  a  mighty  rich  man's  hall 
395  Numbers  of  men  invited  are  to  dine 

At  wedding,  or  at  feast,  are  made  to  fall. 
You  very  many  men  have  seen  to  die 

In  ranged  battle,  and  in  single  fight, 
But  never  felt  such  pity  certainly 
400      As  you  had  felt,  had  you  but  seen  this  sight, 
How  we  'mongst  tables  on  the  ground  did  lie. 

That  ran  with  blood.     But  my  heart  most  did  rue 
To  hear  Cassandra,  Priam's  daughter,  cry, 

Whom  close  beside  me  Clytemnestra  slew. 
405  Then,  though  I  were  at  the  last  gasp,  I  tried 

If  groping  I  might  find  my  fallen  sword; 
But  the  curs'd  woman  push'd  it  from  my  side. 

I  died ;  to  close  mine  eyes  she'd  not  afibrd. 
Nothing  so  cruel  as  a  woman  yet 
410      Did  nature  e'er  produce;  a  thought  so  ill 
In  any  other  breast  did  never  sit. 

As  her  own  loving  husband's  blood  to  spilL 
Yet  this  my  wife,  to  the  eternal  shame 

Of  all  the  sex,  (not  only  of  the  bad, 
415  But  ev'n  of  those  that  have  no  evil  fame), 

Betray'd  my  life,  and  of  my  death  was  glad. 
Jove  meant  to  Atreus'  seed,  said  I,  great  spite 

By  womankind.     By  Helen  first.     At  Troy, 
For  her  sake,  many  lost  their  lives  in  fight, 
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> !-l-J  Therefore,  said  Agtmemnoiiy  never  tmst 

xiymtt:  de  A  woman  more,  although  she  be  jour  own. 

■cent  into  HelL  j^^w  ^^r  qq^  ^  joq  think :  Bomewhat  yon  most; 

And  somewhat  keep  t'  jouraelf  to  her  unknown. 
325  But  you,  Ulysses,  need  not  fear  your  wife, 

Icareus'  ckughter,  fair  Penelope ; 
She  loves  you  better  than  to  take  your  life: 

A  wife  so  wise  will  sccxn  disloyalty. 
When  we  for  Troy  set  forth  together,  then 
430       She  gave  suck  to  your  son;  but  he  is  grown 
A  man  by  this  time,  and  takes  place  with  men; 

Is  rich,  and  one  day  shall  his  father  own. 
And  he  and  you  at  home  embrace  each  other. 

But  I  was  not  allow'd  my  son  to  see, 
435  But  was  first  murder'd  by  his  wicked  mother. 

Now  hear  ye;  if  you  will  be  ruFd  by  me, 
Let  no  man  know  beforehand,  when  and  where 

You  mean  to  land  in  Ithaca.    Beware 
Of  suffering  your  bark  in  sight  t'  appear. 
440       Remember  still,  women  unfaithful  are. 
But  tell  me,  have  you  nothing  all  this  while 

Heard  of  my  son  Orestes?     Whether  he 
At  Sparta  with  his  uncle  be,  or  Pyle? 

For  dead  he  is  not,  I  know  certainly. 
445  Alas,  said  I,  Atrides,  how  should  I, 

That  wandering  was  at  sea,  hear  any  news 
AVliether  alive  or  dead  he  be?     Or  why 

Should  I  with  tales  uncertain  you  abuse? 
Discoursing  thus,  and  weeping  there  we  stood, 
450       When  great  Achilles*  soul  appeared  to  us; 
And  with  him  also  the  two  spirits  good 

Of  stout  Patroclus  and  Antilochus. 
The  soul  of  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 

Was  also  there,  who  'mongst  those  warriors  toll 
455  The  goodliest  person  was,  except  the  son 

Of  Pclcus,  who  did  much  excel  them  all. 
Achilles  drank,  and  presently  me  knew, 

And  said,  Ulysses,  what  brought  you  to  Hell? 
What  plot  upon  the  dead  you  hither  drew, 
4G0       Where  none  but  shades  of  wretched  mortals  dwell? 
Achilles,  said  I,  I  was  forc*d  to  come 

T*  inquire  of  th'  wizard,  old  Tiresias, 
Wliat  the  Pates  say  about  my  going  home. 

Whether  or  no,  and  how  'twill  come  to  pass. 
465  For  since  I  came  from  Troy  I  have  not  seen 

Nor  Ithaca,  nor  any  Grecian  shore; 
For  toss'd  and  cross'd  at  sea  I  still  have  l)ecn; 

But  you  are  now  as  well  as  heretofore. 
Like  any  God  we  honoured  you  at  Troy, 
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470       And  here  among  the  ghosts  joa  are  ob^ed. 

Death  hath  not  chang'd  four  state;  j-ou  stUl  eojoy 

A  regal  power.     To  this  Achillee  said  : 
Talk  not  to  me  of  honour  hei-e  in  Hell ; 

I'd  rather  serve  a  clown  on  earth  for  bread, 
475  Than  be,  of  all  things  incorporeal, 

That  are,  or  ever  shall  be,  supreme  head. 
But  tell  me  of  my  son,  Neoptolemua ; 

Whether  he  came  to  Troy,  and  how  he  fought ; 
And  of  my  aged  father,  Peleus, 
480       Whether  he  keep  his  place,  or  be  put  out. 
For  since  much  time  his  vigour  hath  decay'd, 

Some  foe,  it  may  be,  hath  usurp'd  his  place 
In  Pthia,  and  in  Uellas  where  he  sway'd, 

And  put  faim,  with  his  people,  in  disgrace. 
48<S  But  were  I  now  above,  and  sttong  as  then, 

When  for  the  Greeks  I  fought  at  Eium, 
And  Blew  so  many  of  their  bravest  men. 

And  to  my  aged  father's  house  should  cone  ; 
If  there  I  were,  'twould  not  be  very  long 
490       Before  I  made  some  of  their  hearts  to  ache, 
That  go  about  to  do  my  father  wrong. 

And  would  by  force  his  honour  from  him  take. 
When  he  had  done,  I  made  him  answer  thus  : 

Concerning  Feleus  I  chu  nothing  say ; 
495  But  of  your  son,  stout  Neoptolemus, 

I  know  enough  :  'twas  I  brought  him  to  Troy 
From  Scyroe'  isle.     In  council,  always  he 

First  spake  his  mind,  and  never  spake  but  well. 
Nestor  and  I,  sometimes,  and  only  we, 
500       Th'  advice  he  gave  were  able  to  refel. 

In  fight,  he  sought  no  shelter  in  the  throng, 

But  ever  out  be  ran  before  the  rest. 
To  show  his  courage  and  his  strength  among 

Hiose  foes  that  were  in  Troy  esteem'd  the  best. 
505  The  names  of  all  he  slew  I  cannot  tell ; 

They  are  too  many.     But  'twas  by  his  sword 
That  great  Enrypylus  in  battle  fell. 

Of  all  the  Trojan  aids  the  goodli'st  lord, 
Excepting  Memnou.     After,  when  we  were 
510       Within  the  wooden  horse  concealed,  and  I 
The  power  had  of  ordering  all  things  there, 

I  never  saw  your  son  to  wipe  his  eye. 
Or  to  wax  pale,  as  many  of  us  did. 

He  never  longed  to  be  set  on  land 
515  From  out  the  hole  in  which  we  all  lay  hid ; 

And  to  his  hilt  he  often  put  his  band. 
And  often  to  his  spear.     And  when  at  last 

We  won,  and  rifled  had  the  town  <rf  Troy, 
He  home  into  his  country  aafdy  passed. 
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LIB.  XI.       ^^      His  ship  wdl-laden  with  his  part  o'  th'  pnj. 

^^ . '  And  which  is  more,  he  cune  off  safe  and  sound; 

uirwM'  dcs  Though  Mars  each  way  threw  deaths  and  woaab  aba 

•cent  into  HtiL  Amongst  the  crowd,  he  ne'er  received  wound. 

Neither  from  them  that  shot,  nor  them  that  finiglit 
525  This  said,  the  swift  Achilles'  sool  retired. 
Strutting  into  the  mead  of  Asphodel, 
Proud  of  his  son,  to  hear  what  he  desired. 

Then  other  grieved  souls  their  stories  telL 
Only  the  soul  of  Ajax  stood  off  mute 
530      And  sullen,  because  I  did  from  him  bear 
Achilles'  armour  in  that  sad  dispute. 

Where  Pallas  and  the  Trojans  judges  were. 
I  would  I  had  not  had  that  victory, 

Which  cost  the  life  of  him  that  was  the  most 
535  Admir'd  by  all,  for  form  and  chivalry. 
Except  Achilles,  in  the  Argive  host. 
I  gently  to  him  spake      Ajax,  said  I, 

Forget  that  cursed  armour  now  at  last ; 
And  since  you  dead  are,  lot  your  anger  die  : 
540      For  why,  the  Gods  determin'd  had  to  cast 
Those  arms  amongst  us  for  a  punishment, 

Offended  with  us,  what  e'er  was  the  matter. 
And  us'd  them  as  an  engine,  with  intent 

Our  greatest  tower,  which  was  yourself,  to  batter. 
545  For  whom  the  Argivcs  did  lament  no  less 

Than  for  Achilles,  Thetis'  son.     Come  nigh. 
And  hear  what  I  can  answer,  and  suppress 
Your  mighty  heart  awhile.     So  ended  L 
To  this  just  nothing  he  replied,  but  went 
550      Int'  Erebus  'mongst  other  shadows  dim; 

Yet  there,  I  think,  he  would  have  been  content 

To  speak  to  me,  if  I  to  speak  to  him. 
But  I  desired  others'  souls  to  see. 

Then  Minos  there,  the  son  of  Jove,  I  saw, 
555  With  golden  sceptre,  dealing  equity 

To  souls  that  stood  and  sat  to  hear  the  law. 
Next  after  him,  I  saw  the  great  Orion  ; 

A  mighty  club  he  carried  in  his  hand ; 
And  hunted  the  wild  boar,  and  bear,  and  lion, 
560       Which  when  he  lived  he  had  kill'd  on  land. 
There  also  saw  I  Titius.     He  lay 

Upon  his  back,  stretch'd  out  full  acres  nine. 
He  the  fair  Leto  had,  upon  the  way 

To  Pytho,  injur'd  ;  Leto,  Jove's  concubine. 
565  Two  vultures  on  his  breast,  on  each  side  one, 
Sate  dipping  of  their  beaks  into  his  liver. 
He  stirreth  not,  but  lets  them  still  alone  ; 

And  thus  devouring  it,  they  stay  for  ever. 
And  Tantalus  I  saw  up  to  the  chin 
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570       In  water  dear,  and  longing  sore  to  drink  ; 
But  as  he  bow'd  himself  to  taie  it  in, 

Some  devil  alw^s  made  the  water  sink. 
Close  o'er  his  head  hung  pleasant  fruit,  and  ripe 
Fears  and  pomegranates,  olives,  apples,  Rgs, 
575  Which  ever  when  he  ready  was  to  gripe, 

A  sudden  wind  still  whisk'd  away  the  twigs. 
And  Si^i>hus  I  saw,  who  'gainst  the  hill, 

With  hands  and  feet,  a  heavy  stone  doth  roil ; 
But  when  onto  the  top  he  brings  it,  still 
580       The  naughtj  atone  falls  back  into  the  hole. 
Then  to 't  he  goes  afresh,  with  no  less  pain 

He  heaves  and  sweats,  and  dusty  is  all  o'er ; 
And  when  'tis  up,  he  laboar'd  has  in  vain. 
For  still  it  server  him  as  it  did  before. 
585  Then  Hercules  I  saw, — I  mean  bis  sprite, 
For  he  is  with  th'  immortal  Gods  above, 
And  taken  has  to  wife  Hebe  the  bright, 

Daughter  of  Juno,  and  of  mighty  Jove. 
The  drad  about  him  made  a  fearful  cry, 
590      Like  frighted  fowl.     A  golden  belt  he  wore. 

With  wild  beasts  wrought,  and  slaughters  cunningly, 

The  like  shall  never  be,  nor  was  before. 
He  saw,  and  knew  me  presently,  and  spake: 
Benown'd  Ulysses,  why  left  you  the  light  ? 
595  Alaa,  were  yon  constrain'd  to  undertake 

This  task  as  I  was,  by  a  meaner  wight  ? 
Who,  thoogh  Jove's  son  I  was,  did  me  constrain 

Full  many  other  labours  t'andergo. 
But  he  thought  this  would  put  me  to  most  pain, 
GOO       Th'  infernal  dog  upon  the  earth  to  show. 

I  did  it  though,  and  dragg'd  him  up  to  th'  light. 

By  Mercury's  and  by  Athena's  aid. 
Having  thus  said,  he  vanish'd  out  of  sight 
'Mongat  other  phantoms.    But  I  still  there  aUy'il, 
605  Hoping  more  heroes  of  th'  old  time  to  see  ; 

And  more  had  surely  seen  of  heavenly  race, 
lljeseua,  PiiTthous,  whom  t'  had  pleased  me. 

If  bnger  I  had  dar'd  to  keep  my  place. 
For  then,  from  ont  of  Hell,  with  hideous  cry, 
610       Thousands  of  souls  about  me  gathered. 
And  frighted  me ;  but  most  afraid  was  I, 

Lest  JProaerpine  should  send  out  Gorgon's  head. 
Then  went  I  to  my  ship  and  company. 
And  for  a  while  our  oars  nt  sea  we  plied : 
615  But  after  we  were  on  the  main,  then  we 

A  fair  gale  had,  and  pass'd  the  ocean  wide. 
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ship  end  men. 
Ho«r  he  swam 
on  a  plank  nine 
days  togetlier, 
and  came  to 
Ogygia,  where 
he  stayed  sereo 
years. 


LIB.  xn. 

Thbhcb  over  th*  ooem  back  we  oomeawaj. 

And  at  the  isle  JEea  we  arrive. 
There  are  the  bowers  of  Aurora  gaj  ; 

There  'tis  that  Phcebus  doth  the  daj  leiiTe : 
5  And  there  we  disembark  upon  the  sand. 

And  having  slept  awhile,  attend  the  day. 
When  day  was  come,  m  j  fellows  I  command 

To  fetch  Elpenor's  body  dead  away. 
With  wood  from  off  a  promontory  near, 
10      Weeping,  his  body  we  to  ashes  bum. 

Together  with  his  arms,  and  th*  earth  we  rear. 

To  be  a  monument  upon  his  urn ; 
And  on  the  same  we  fix  his  oar  upright. 

These  ceremonies  done,  came  the  divine 
15  Circe,  that  knew  we  landed  were  that  night 

Her  maids  brought  to  us  bread,  and  meat,  and  wine; 
And  standing  in  the  midst.  Poor  men,  said  she. 

That  come  from  Hell,  and  thither  must  again ; 
Twice-mortals,  take  your  food,  and  merry  be 
20       With  flesh  and  lusty  wine,  forget  your  pain. 
To-morrow  you  shall  sail  again,  and  I 

Will  to  you  all  your  dangers  open  lay, 
Lest  you,  by  some  malicious  subtilty, 

By  land  or  sea,  should  perish  by  the  way. 
25  This  pleas'd  us  well,  and  all  day  long  we  sate 

Eating  and  drinking  wine,  until  'twas  dari^ 
And  somewhat  e'er  we  saw  it  evening  late, 

My  mates  lay  down  to  sleep  beside  the  bark* 
Then  Circe  led  me  by  the  hand  aside, 
30      And  ask*d  me  all  that  I  had  seen  in  Hell ; 
Nor  anything  at  all  from  her  I  hide. 

'Tis  well,  said  she.     Now  hear  what  I  you  tell : 
First,  you  must  pass  the  Sirens,  who  invite 

All  passengers  that  sail  before  the  place 
35  To  land.     But  whosoever  lands,  that  wight 

Of 's  wife  and  children  ne'er  more  sees  the  face. 
These  Sirens  in  a  meadow  sit  and  sing, 

Where  dead  men's  bones  in  heaps  about  them  lie 
Rotting,  and  rivel'd  skins  lie  scattering. 
40      Pass  on,  and  their  enchanting  music  fiy. 
Command  your  mates  to  tie  you  to  the  mast; 

And  that,  if  you  make  signs  to  be  set  free, 
They  heed  you  not,  but  bind  you  still  mcne  fast 

ThaX  ^ou  alone  may  hear  their  melody, 
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45  Dam  up  your  felloirs'  ears  with  chafed  wax. 

When  jou  are  gotten  out  of  hearing  quite, 
And  have  the  Sirens  far  off  at  your  tracks, 

Another  danger  eoon  will  come  in  sight. 
Two  ways  there  are  ;  but  which  of  them  to  take 
50       111  not  advise  yoa,  both  of  them  are  naaght. 
Yourself  upon  the  place  your  judgment  make. 

Of  which  m  give  you  only  a  short  draught. 
Two  rocks  there  be,  that,  with  inclining  brow, 

Hsng  o'er  the  sea,  which  roaring  runs  between  ; 
55  By  th'  name  of  Wanderers  the  Gods  them  know. 

Because  in  changed  posture  they  are  seen. 
Whereof  the  one  does  to  such  height  ascend, 

That  never  any  birds  that  way  take  wing. 
Nor  fearful  doves  when  they  to  Heaven  tend, 
60       Ambrosia  to  th'  immortal  Gods  to  bring. 
One  of  these  rocks  doth  vanish  now  and  then. 

But  Jove  still  sets  another  in  its  stead. 
This  way,  ne^  ship  did  safely  carry  men. 

But  dasfa'd  was  'gainst  the  rocks,  and  perished. 
65  The  good  ship  Argo  only  pass'd  that  way 

To  and  from  Colchos  safely;  yet  that,  too. 
Had  perish'd,  but  that  Juno  did  convey 

The  same,  for  love  she  bare  to  Jason,  through. 
The  other  rock  unmov'd,  with  pointed  head, 
70      Piercetb  the  clouds,  and  reaches  to  the  sky 
In  winter,  and  in  summer 's  covered 

And  wrapped  up  in  mists  perpetually. 
Nor  could  a  mortal  man  climb  up  unto't, 

Although  he  were  indued  with  twenty  hands, 
75  And  with  as  many  nimble  feet  to  boot. 

So  smooth  it  is,  and  so  upright  it  stands, 
r  th'  midst  o'  th'  rock  you  '11  see  a  cavern  dark 

That  looketh  westward.     That  way  you  must  row. 
The  mouth  o'  th'  cave  is  more  above  your  bark 
80       Than  th' youngest  man  can  shoot  to  with  a  bow. 
There  'tis  that  Scylla  dwells  and  barks  :  her  voice 

Like  to  a  lion's  whelp's  voice  is  ;  but  she 
A  mighty  monster  is  ;  'twould  not  rejoice 

A  God,  much  less  a  man,  her  shape  to  see. 
85  Twelve  feet  she  has  in  all,  and  ugly  ones. 

Six  huge  long  necks ;  and  to  each  neck  a  head ; 
And  in  each  head  for  teeth  sh'  has  rows  of  bones. 

And  every  row  of  them  envenomed. 
Half  of  her  body  in  the  cave  she  hides ; 
90       But  all  her  heads  she  putteth  out,  and  watches 
For  d<%-fish,  dolphins,  and  what  fish  besides 

The  sea  affords,  and  whales  she  sometimes  catches. 
Ne'er  did  bold  sailor  boost,  that  pass'd  that  way. 

That  he  had  'scaped  safely  by  her  den ; 
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95  Or  that  n  mouth  of  hci^s  did  want  ilB  prtj. 

But  from  him  smitdi'd  Kway  «Mne  of  his  meo. 
Tlic  rock  that's  oppodte  is  not  ao  bigb, 

But  there  the  passage  is  exceeding  vamyt. 
For  you,  Ulysses,  if  you  please  to  tiy, 
lOO      From  side  to  side  con  easly  shoot  an  arrow. 
Out  of  this  rock  grows  a  great  sycamore, 

Under  the  which  Charybdis  hiililen  lies. 
And  suddenly  the  water  does  deroor, 
And  suddenly  again  she  makes  it  rise. 
105  Thrice  in  a  day  the  water  rises  high. 

And  thrice  a  day  again  the  same  doth  falL 

But  when  it  falls,  take  heed  you  be  not  n^  ; 

Keep  Scylla  side  i  better  lose  ux  than  aE 

When  she  had  made  an  end.  Goddess,  said  I, 

1 10       Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  when  I  have  got  free 

From  th'eTil  which  Charybdis  means  me^  why 

On  Scylla  I  may  not  avenged  be? 
Fie,  fle,  qaoth  she,  are  you  at  fighting  stiU  ? 
Dare  you  against  the  Gods  oppose  your  might? 
1 15  For  Scylla  is  an  everlasting  ill. 

Row  on  apace,  and  save  yourselves  1^  flight. 
'Gainst  such  a  monster,  remedy  there's  none, 

But  row  as  fast  as  e'er  you  can  away. 
For  if  you  stay  to  put  your  armour  on, 
120       Shell  stoop  again,  and  take  another  prey. 
Row  swiniy  on,  and  to  Cratais  cry, 

That  in  her  belly  the  foul  monster  bore. 
And  she  will  keep  her  in  as  you  go  by. 
That  she  shall  not  assault  yon  any  more. 
125  Next  at  Thrinacia  isle  you  shall  arrive, 

Where  feed  the  Sun's  brood-homed  kine  and  tttec^ 
Sev'n  herds  there  be,  in  each  one  tea  times  five. 

As  many  flocks,  which  Sol's  two  daughters  keep, 
Fluetusa  and  Lampetio  divine  ; 
1 30       Their  mother  was  Kesera,  that  did  bear 
And  bring  them  up,  and  to  them  did  asaign 
The  keeping  of  their  father's  cattle  there. 
These  if  you  suffer  quietly  to  feed. 

You  shall  get  home  again,  though  with  some  psin : 
135  But  if  you  bort  them,  know  it  is  decreed 

Tour  ship  and  men  shall  perish  in  the  main ; 
And  though  yourself  you  save,  your  ship  you'll  lose, 

And  mates,  and  in  your  passage  find  delay. 
This  said,  the  rosy-finger'd  Homing  rose, 
140       And  Circe  up  the  island  went  her  way. 
But  I  went  to  my  ship,  and  calTd  my  crew 

To  come  aboard.     Aboard  they  quickly  come, 
And  sitting  each  man  in  his  order  due, 
Vf  iAi  ttx<^«  qC  Qua  they  make  the  grey  sea  foam. 
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145  The  Goddess  Circe  also  was  so  kind,  LIB.  XII. 

As  when  we  were  gone  off,  and  sails  had  spread,  *-- — • ' 

To  fill  them  with  a  favourable  wind.  His  passage 

So  sate  we  while  the  steersman  governed.  ^^a^  sTn* 

Then  to  my  mates  with  heavy  heart  I  spake  :  ^^  CharybdM. 

150      Not  one  or  two  of  you  alone  must  hear 
What  Circe  said,  but  all,  that  you  may  take 

Your  own  advice,  since  'tis  a  conmion  fear. 
You  must  not  hear  the  Sirens'  melody. 

But  row  with  all  your  might  till  we  be  pass'd. 
155  To  me  alone,  she  gives  that  liberty. 

But  so  as  first  you  bind  me  to  the  mast. 
Bind  me  you  must  upright  both  hand  and  foot, 

And  so  as  I  may  not  the  knot  unknit : 
And  if  I  wink  upon  you  to  undo 't, 
160      Then  take  more  cord  and  bind  me  faster  yet. 
Whilst  I  my  fellows  thus  informing  stood. 

The  island  of  the  Sirens  came  in  sight : 
For  nimble  was  our  ship,  and  the  wind  good. 

But  suddenly  we  were  becalmed  quite; 
1 65  Some  demon  sure  had  laid  the  waves  asleep. 

Then  took  we  in  our  sails,  and  laid  them  by. 
And  with  our  oars  in  hand  provok'd  the  deep. 

And  in  a  milky  path  we  forward  ply. 
Then  from  a  ball  of  wax  I  pinch  a  bit, 
170       Chafe  it,  and  into  th'  ears  of  one  it  put ; 
And  so  to  all  in  order  as  they  sit. 

Which  soon  was  done,  the  weather  being  hot. 
Then  straight  they  rise  and  bind  me  to  the  mast 

At  th'  arms  and  feet :  the  knot  behind  they  tie ; 
1 75  And  then  upon  their  seats  themselves  they  plac'd. 

And  row'd  till  to  the  island  we  were  nigh. 
When  to  the  island  we  were  come  so  nigh. 

As  that  a  man  that  hoUoes  may  be  beard. 
The  Sirens,  knowing  when  we  should  come  by, 
180      Had  tun'd  themselves,  and  had  their  song  prepar'd. 
Come,  come,  much  prais'd  Ulysses,  come  away; 

The  brightest  glory  of  the  Greeks,  come  near: 
No  mortal  man  did  ever  come  this  way. 

That  did  not  to  our  music  lend  an  ear; 
185  Delight  they  found,  and  wisdom  carried  hence. 

Stay,  stay  your  good  black  ship,  forbear  awhile 
To  beat  the  sea  ;  please  and  inform  your  sense. 

Come  disembark  yourselves  upon  our  isle. 
We  know  what  feats  of  arms  were  done  at  Troy 
190      Between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  all  along: 

We  know  what's  done  on  th'  whole  earth  everyday. 

Come,  come  aland,  and  listen  to  our  song. 
And  this  they  sung  with  so  much  harmony 

And  sweetness  in  their  voices,  that  I  fain 
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LIB.  XII.      195  Would  have  recovered  my  liberty, 

^ ■ '  And  to  them  wink'd,  to  be  set  looae  agiin. 

The  pMsage  But  'twould  DOt  be.    My  mates  r^;ard  my  wordi^ 

Ob^  wr  "*  ^"^  ^^^  ™^  winks,  and  sit  still  at  the  oar. 

^    ^  Eurylochus  and  Perimede  bring  oords, 

200      And  bind  me  harder  than  they  did  befixrs. 
When  we  had  left  the  Sirens  at  our  backs, 

So  far  as  not  to  hear  them  any  more, 
My  fellows  from  their  ears  pull  out  the  wax. 
And  me  unto  my  liberty  restore. 
205  We  had  not  sailed  far,  when  there  appeared 
An  angry  sea  before  us  all  in  smoke  ; 
And  thumping  of  the  mighty  waves  we  heard 

Upon  the  stubborn  rocks  at  every  stroke. 
Besides,  the  sea  so  mighty  loud  did  roar, 
210      As  with  one  dismal  hum  it  fill*d  the  ear, 
And  made  my  mates  each  one  let  fall  his  oar, 

So  much  their  senses  were  benumb'd  with  fetr. 
Still  stood  the  bark.     Then  I  among  them  go 
With  gentle  words,  new  courage  to  convey 
215  Into  their  failing  hearts,  to  make  them  row; 
And  passing  by,  to  every  one  I  say  : 
My  friends,  we  all  have  many  dangers  pass'd. 

And  greater  much  than  what  we  now  do  fear. 
Remember  how  from  Polyphemus  vast, 
220      By  my  good  conduct,  we  deliver'd  were. 
I  do  not  doubt  but  you  remember  it : 

My  counsel,  therefore,  also  now  obey. 
Row  close  along  the  shore,  the  Gods  may  yet 
Deliver  us,  but  by  no  other  way. 
225  But  you  that  have  the  guiding  of  the  ship. 

Steersman,  to  you  I  speak,  mark  what  I  say ; 
Steer  her  without  the  smoke  ;  for  if  she  slip 

Aside,  though  little,  we  are  cast  away. 
This  said,  my  fellows  speedily  obey'd. 
230       Of  th*  monster  Scylla  not  a  word  I  told  ; 

Lest  they  should  throw  away  their  oars,  dismayed, 

And  for  their  shelter  run  into  the  hold. 
But  Circe's  counsel  I  had  quite  forgot. 
I  arm'd  myself,  and  took  into  my  hand 
235  Two  spears,  though  she  expressly  had  said  not ; 
And  looking  upwards,  at  the  head  I  stand. 
But  she  appeared  not.     I  look'd  so  high 

And  long  upon  the  hideous  rock,  my  sight 
Be^^an  to  fail,  and  now  we  were  close  by 
240       That  dismal  straight,  which  doth  us  all  afiright. 
Here  Scylla  stands,  and  there  Charybdis  dire 

Lies  vomiting  the  sea,  which  sings  and  dances 
Like  water  in  a  kettle  o'er  the  fire, 

And  vapours  to  the  highest  rocks  advances. 
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245  But  when  the  sea  it  sucketh  in  again,  XjB,  xn» 

It  sounds  like  thunder  in  the  hollow  stone,  ^ • ' 

And  we  could  see  the  bottom  very  plain ;  The  sacrilege 

Sandj  it  was,  and  black  to  look  upon.  committed  in  tlw 

Whilst  we  our  eyes  upon  Charybdis  fix,  ^*  Thrinad.. 

250      And  stand  amazed  at  the  horrid  sight. 

Suddenly  Scylla  stoop'd,  and  snatch'd  up  six. 

Of  the  best  men  I  had  to  row  or  fight. 
I  from  the  ship  that  never  stirred  my  eye. 

Soon  saw  their  sprawling  arms  and  legs  i'  th'  air, 
255  And  heard  them  lamentably  to  me  cry. 

And  name  me  in  their  uttermost  despair. 
As  fishers  in  a  horn  mix  fraud  and  food. 

And  from  the  bank  at  th'  end  of  a  long  wand, 
To  catch  the  fry  cast  it  into  the  flood, 
260      Then  pluck  them  up,  and  throw  them  on  the  land : 
So  lifted  were  my  mates.     Of  my  mishaps 

This  was  the  saddest  I  did  ever  see. 
When  she  my  men  cham*d  in  her  ugly  chaps, 

Soaring  and  holding  out  their  hands  to  me. 
265  From  Scylla  we  unto  the  island  row. 

Where  feeding  were  SoFs  sacred  sheep  and  kine. 
Before  we  landed  I  could  hear  them  low  ; 

Which  brought  into  my  mind  the  prophesy 
Of  old  Tiresias  the  Theban  bard, 
270      That  counsel'd  me  this  island  for  to  shun. 
Of  Circe  also  I  like  counsel  heard, 

And  not  to  land  i'  th'  Island  of  the  Sun. 
Then  speaking  to  my  feUows,  Friends,  said  I, 

This  ishmd  sacred  is  to  Sol ;  this  place 
275  Tiresias  and  Circe  both  bid  fly. 

And  not  to  disembark  in  any  case. 
For  if  we  do,  for  certain  they  declare 

The  greatest  mischief  that  e'er  men  befel : 
Therefore  keep  out  to  seaward,  and  beware 
280      Of  landing  here,  and  then  we  shall  be  welL 
But  then  Furylochus  to  me  began : 

You  have,  Ulysses,  a  hard  heart,  quoth  he ; 
There  is  no  labour  but  you  bear  it  can  ; 

Your  limbs  of  stubborn  steel  composed  be* 
285  But  you  consider  not  your  mates  are  tir'd 

With  their  continual  tugging  at  the  oar. 
And  that  refreshment  is  and  sleep  requir'<^ 

Which  is  not  to  be  had  but  on  the  shore. 
But  you  would  have  us  wander  in  the  night, 
290      When  in  the  night  the  greatest  winds  arise, 
The  bane  of  ships ;  and  when  deprived  of  light. 

To  save  ourselves  we  can  no  way  devise. 
What  if  great  winds  should  blow  from  south  or  west. 

Which  often  happens,  though  their  king  not  know. 
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LIB.  XII.      ^^  ^  °o^  consent  ?    Therefore  I  think  it  heit 

^ , '  To-night  to  rap  Mhore, — lo-movrow  loir. 

The  Mcriiegn  So  sfud  Eurylochns,  and  was  commended 

^T^^^ti^  By  aU  my  mates :  and  preaendj  I  knew 

Tta»««^  Qng  demon  or  another  had  intended 

300      To  ruin  me,  together  with  my  crew. 
Then  said  I  to  Emrylodras,  Twere  yain 
To  strive  against  so  many  men  akme. 
But  you  shall  take  an  oath  that  yoall  abstain 
From  hurting  of  the  cattle  of  the  Son. 
305  Of  Circe's  meat  there's  left  ns  yet  good  store. 

This  said,  they  took  the  oath  ;  which  having  done, 
They  put  into  the  harbour,  and  ashore 

They  sup.   And  when  their  hunger  now  was  gone, 
Their  mates  remembering,  that  in  th*  hoUow  rock 
310      By  th*  monster  Scylla  were  devour'd,  they  weep 
And  wail,  and  with  &eir  hands  they  knock 

Their  breasts,  and  in  that  posture  fell  asleep. 
The  stars  had  cUmb'd  a  third  part  of  the  sky. 
When  with  a  whiriwind  Jove  together  f(^di'd 
315  The  clouds  from  ev'ry  part,  and  suddenly 

On  sea  and  land  a  dismal  night  was  stretdi'd. 
And  when  the  rosy-finger'd  Morning  came, 

Our  ship  we  to  a  hollow  cave  advance. 
Wherein  the  sea-nymphs  seats  and  coudies  have, 
320      And  where  they  are  accustomed  to  dance. 
Thither  I  call'd  my  mates,  and  said  again: 

Friends,  we  have  meat  and  drink  aboard,  be  wise. 
And  from  the  herds  and  flocks  of  Sol  abstain. 
Who  hearcth  all  we  say,  and  all  espies. 
325  To  this  did  my  companions  all  assent. 

But  for  a  month  there  blew  no  other  wind 
Than  south  and  east;  so  that  we  there  were  pent 

I'  th*  island  longer  than  we  had  design'd. 
My  mates,  whilst  they  had  bread  and  meat  aboard, 
.'{30       Forbore  to  meddle  with  the  sacred  kine. 
And  fetch'd  in  what  the  island  did  afford 

Of  fish  and  fowl,  to  have  wherewith  to  dine. 
Up  I  into  the  island  went  aside, 

The  conduct  of  th'  immortal  Gods  t'  implore, 
335  That  some  of  them  t'  would  please  to  be  my  guide. 
And  me  unto  my  country  to  restore. 
And  in  n  place  defended  from  the  wind 

I  woiiird  my  bonds;  and  then  with  tears  and  sigbs 
Before  the  Gods  I  poured  out  my  mind, 
340      And  they  a  sweet  sleep  poured  on  my  eyes. 
Meantime  £ur}'iochus  bad  counsel  gives 

To  his  companions.     All  deaths,  quoth  he, 
An*  Imteful  to  what  thing  soever  lives; 
But  death  by  hunger  is  the  worst  can  be. 
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345  Let's  kill  some  of  the  fattest  of  these  cows, 
And  sacrifice  unto  the  Gods  on  high; 
And  to  appease  the  Sun,  let's  all  make  tows 

To  build  a  temple  to  his  Deity, 
Enrich'd  with  gifts.     If  not  content  with  this, 
350       For  a  few  cows  displeas'd,  he  seek  our  death, 
'  For  once  to  gape  and  die,  far  better  'tis 

Than  strive  with  hunger  till  we  lose  our  breath. 
This  said,  my  fellows  all  his  connsel  take. 

And  chase  Sol's  sacred  herds,  that  groz'd  hard  b;i 
355  And  then  for  recompense  their  tows  they  make 
To  build  a  temple  to  his  Dei^. 
Rut  when  they  made  their  vows,  cbaplets  th^  wear 
Of  tender  leaves  pluck'd  from  the  spreading  oak. 
White  barley  they  had  none,  the  which  men  bear, 
360       When  in  their  danger  they  the  Gods  invoke. 
After  the  vow  perform'd,  the  kiae  they  flay. 

And  take  their  thighs  and  cover  them  with  tai, 
And  one  of  them  upon  the  other  lay, 
To  bum  upon  the  altar.    After  diat, 
365  Their  offering  of  drink  they  pour'd  upon 
The  altar,  as  the  sacrifice  they  bum; 
It  ought  t'  have  been  of  wine,  bat  having  none. 

They  pour'd  on  water  fair,  which  serv'd  the  tnm. 
When  th'  entraib  by  my  fellows  eaten  were, 
370       And  fire  consumed  had  the  sacrifice, 

The  rest  they  roast  on  spits  and  made  good  cheer. 

Just  then  it  was  that  sleep  forsook  my  eyes. 

And  back  again  I  walk'd  down  tow'rds  the  shore; 

liut  coming  near,  pcrceiv'd  the  vaponr  rise 

376  Of  roasted  meat.     Then  to  the  Gods  I  roar : 

Yon  give  me  sleep,  and  take  away  my  life; 

So  strange  a  thing  my  mates  the  while  have  done. 

Swiftly  Lampetio  to  heav'n  flies, 
And  carries  up  the  news  unto  the  Sun. 
360       The  Sun  in  choler  all  the  Gods  defies, 
Unless  they  right  him  of  his  injuiy. 

Jove,  father,  and  you  other  powers  divine, 
Bevenge  me  of  Ulysses'  company. 

That  have  so  insolently  slain  my  kine. 
385  It  was  my  joy  to  see  them  in  the  mom, 
And  in  ^e  evening  e'er  I  went  to  bed. 
Revenge  me,  oh  ye  Gods!  of  this  their  scorn, 
Or  ni  go  down  to  Hell  and  light  the  dead. 
No,  Phoebus,  answer'd  Jove,  hold  up  your  light, 
390       For  Gods  and  mortal  men  to  see  their  way. 
As  for  the  men  that  did  you  this  despite, 

Thur  ship  at  sea  with  lightning  1^  destroy. 
At  this  discourse  in  heaven  was  Uennee  by. 
And  heard  his  father  make  this  sad  decree; 
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LIB.  xn.      ^^  -^^  ^®  again  told  all  thia  hiatorj 

*• n '  To  the  fair  CaljiMOi  and  abe  told  it  me. 

Tiie  dertnietion  When  to  mj  foUowa  I  waa  oome,  I  rate 

of  the  ship,  Ac  Them  all  full  bitterly,  and  one  by  one; 

But  all  in  vain,  for  now  it  was  too  late: 
400      The  Gods  bj  signs  detested  what  was  done. 
The  skins  did  creep,  the  flesh  o*  th'  spits  did  low, 

Both  raw  and  roast.    Six  daja  in  tii'  isfe  we  sUid, 
Feasting  on  Phoebus'  kine,  the  seventh  we  row; 
For  then  the  furj  of  the  wind  was  laid. 
405  When  we  were  out  at  sea  we  fix  our  mast. 
And  up  into  the  wind  our  sails  we  draw. 
And  had  the  isle  so  far  behind  us  cast. 

That  nothing  else  but  sky  and  sea  we  saw. 
Then  Jove,  when  far  from  land  he  saw  our  ship, 
410      Just  over  it  a  dismal  black  cloud  hung. 
Which  made  it  dark  as  night  upon  the  deep. 
And  then  our  good  ship  run  not  very  long. 
For  presently  from  west  a  sudden  blast 
Came  roaring  in,  and  vehemently  strains 
415  And  breaks  the  cordage  that  upheld  the  mast. 

Which  falling  down,  beats  out  the  steerer's  brains: 
He  drops  into  the  sea.     The  mast  hangs  o*er 

At  stem.     The  yards  lie  cross  the  sink: 
And  all  the  while  both  heaven  and  sea  did  roar 
420      With  thunder  loud,  which  made  our  hearts  to  shrinL 
And  by  and  by  into  the  ship  Jove  threw 

His  thunder-bolt,  which  whirl'd  it  round  about. 
It  smelt  of  sulphur  rank;  and  all  my  crew 
Into  the  sea  it  suddenly  threw  out. 
425  They  like  to  gulls  from  wave  to  wave  were  borne, 
But  I  kept  still  aboard,  till  at  the  last 
The  rudder  from  astern  the  ship  was  torn. 

And  fell  into  the  sea,  and  with't  the  mast. 
The  mast  had  hanging  on  it  broken  ropes, 
430       Wherewith  I  bound  them  both  together  fast. 
And  sate  upon  them  as  my  latest  hopes. 
Until  the  fury  of  the  storm  was  past. 
The  storm  now  laid,  th'  wind  came  about  to  th'  south, 
And  carried  me  before  it,  till  the  sun 
435  Next  morning  rose;  and  then  we  were  i'th' mouth 
Of  dire  Chary bdis,  just  when  she  begun 
To  swallow  up  the  sea.     Then  up  leap'd  I, 
And  on  a  spreading  sycamore  laid  hold. 
But  to't  I  could  not  climb;  the  boughs  so  high 
440      I  could  not  reach,  and  far  off  was  the  root. 
There  by  the  hands  I  hung,  expecting  when 

Charybdis  should  cast  up  the  sea,  and  bring 
The  rudder  and  the  mast  to  th'  top  agen. 
Meanwhile,  in  th'  air  I  patiently  swing. 
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445  What  time  the  judge  arisetb  from  his  seat^ 
Ending  the  brabbles  of  contentious  men, 
And  all  come  weary  home  to  take  their  meaty 
Then  came  my  mast  and  rudder  up  agen ; 
And  I  into  the  sea  dose  by  them  drop. 
450      Then  having  soon  recovered  them,  again 
I  place  myself  astride,  once  more,  a-top, 

And  with  my  hands  I  rowed  on  the  main* 
If  Scylla  this  had  seen,  undoubtedly 

I  had  been  lost.     But  'twas  the  grace  of  Jove, 
455  That  all  this  while  she  did  not  me  espy. 

But  kept  herself  retir'd  i'  th'  rock  above. 
Thus  wandered  I  at  sea  nine  days  outright; 

O'  th'  tenth  at  night  the  Grods  brought  me  to  land 
In  th'  isle  (^ygia,  where  Calypso  bright 
460      Receiv'd  me  with  a  charitable  hand. 
But  how  she  treated  me,  I  need  not  say; 

You  and  the  queen  already  know  it  well. 
From  the  relation  I  made  yesterday; 
Nor  do  I  love  the  same  tale  twice  to  tell. 
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The  destractioii 
of  the  ship,  Aw. 
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This  said,  all  silent  and  delighted  were. 

Alcinous  then  said,  Ulysses,  since 
You  safely  to  me  are  arrived  here. 

You  shall  not  lose  your  way  in  going  hence. 
5  But,  princes,  you  that  daily  with  me  sit. 

Drinking  good  wine  and  hearing  music  sweet. 
And  given  to  the  stranger  have  what's  fit, 

m  tell  you  what  yet  farther  I  think  meet. 
Garments  he  has  a  chest  full,  and  good  store 
10      Of  gold,  plate,  and  of  other  gifts  he  has. 
Take  my  advice.    Let  each  man  give  him  more, 

A  cauldron,  or  a  three-foot  pot  of  brass. 
I  know  to  each  man  'twill  be  too  great  largess, 

But  by  the  people's  contribution 
15  We*ll  make  amends;  the  town  shall  bear  the  charges. 

The  motion  pleas'd,  and  'twas  agreed  upon. 
Then  went  they  every  man  to  his  repose. 

And  soon  as  morning  did  again  appear. 
Aboard  the  ship  the  vessels  they  dispose, 


Ulyssei  sleeping 
is  set  ashore  at 
Ithaca  hj  the 
Ph»acians»  and 
waking  knows  it 
not  Pallas  in 
form  of  a  shep- 
herd helps  to 
hide  his  treasure. 
The  ship  that 
couTejed  him 
turned  into  a 
rock ;  and  Uljs. 
ses  bj  Pallas  is 
instructed  what 
to  do,  and  trana- 
formed  into  an 
old  beggar-man. 
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LIB.  Xm.        20      Alcinons  himself  directed  whots. 

^ r— ^  And  then  into  the  palace  they  return, 

uijum  Aieepiqg  ^j  Sacrifice  to  Jove  a  well-fed  beast; 

lu^*'"****  **  "^^  thighs  upon  the  altar  there  they  hura, 

And  with  the  rest  thej  make  themsdTCS  a  feist 
25  Demodocns  before  them  song  and  playd. 
Who  for  his  art  was  finnous  in  die  town. 
Uljsses  to  the  snn  look'd  up,  and  stayed 

Longing  and  wishing  that  it  would  go  down ; 
As  one  that  hath  at  plough  been  all  the  day, 
30      Hungry  his  belly,  feeble  is  his  knee. 
Beholds  the  setting  of  the  sun  with  joy; 

So  glad  Ulysses  was  sunset  to  see. 
Then  to  Aldnous  and  all  the  rest, 
Offer,  said  he,  unto  the  Gods  their  wine. 
35  I  have  already  all  that  I  request. 

And  many  gifts,  which  may  the  pow'rs  divine 
Make  happy  to  me.    Let  me  now  depart, 

That  I  may  see  my  dear  wife  and  my  friewk 
And  blest  may  you  stay  here  with  joy  at  heart, 
40       Comfort  your  wives,  and  obtain  all  your  ends ; 
And  strong  and  worthy  children  may  you  have, 

Nor  'mongst  the  people  trouble  or  disease. 
Tills  said,  they  prais'd  him  all,  and  counsel  gave 
The  stranger  to  conduct  safe  o'er  the  seas. 
45  Alcinous  then  call'd  for  wine,  and  bad 
Pontonous  present  it  to  each  one. 
Until  unto  the  Grods  all  offer'd  had, 

That  so  Ulysses  the  sooner  might  be  gone. 
Pontonous  brought  wine,  and  carried  it 
50       From  man  to  man,  and  each  man  drank  his  cup, 
Blessing  the  Gods  in  order  as  they  sit. 

When  all  had  drunk,  Ulysses  standeth  up. 
And  speaking  to  queen  Arete,  he  said: 
Happy  for  ever  may  you  be,  O  queen. 
55  1  take  my  leave.     Be  you  for  ever  joy'd 
In  king  Alcinous  as  you  have  been. 
And  in  your  children  and  your  people  alL 

And  when  he  this  had  said,  away  he  went 
Alcinous  did  then  a  squire  call, 
()0      Whom  with  Ulysses  to  the  ship  he  sent 
Arete  to  her  women  sent.     One  brought 

Fine  bread  and  store  of  black  wine  of  the  best; 
Another  brought  with  her  a  cloak  and  coat; 
Another  brought,  to  lay  them  in,  a  chest, 
65  AVhich  by  the  mariners  were  quickly  stow'd 

Aboard  the  good  ship,  with  the  wine  and  bread. 
And  for  Ulysses  many  rugs  tbey  strew'd 

(y  th'  deck,  astern,  with  linen  at  his  head. 
And  then  aboard  he  went.     When  he  was  lain. 
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70      Their  seats  thej  take,  and  parted  from  the  strand, 
Beclining  daeh'd  with  oars  the  liquid  plun. 

While  Bleep  UlyHsea  boond  had  foot  and  hand. 
As  when  four  horaea  gallop  o'er  a  plain,  ' 

The  way  runs  swiftly  by  the  coach's  side; 
75  So  did  the  good  ship  mount  upon  the  main. 

And  to  the  stem  the  water  swiftly  glide, 
A  hawk  could  hudly  with  it  have  kept  pace, 

A  hawk  that  of  aU  fowl  the  swiftest  ffies; 
So  swiftly  ran  the  ship  on  th'  ocean's  face, 
80      And  with  her  breast  the  rising  water  slice; 
Bearing  a  man  for  wisdom  like  a  God, 

Tliat  pass'd  bad  fearfbl  billows  on  the  deep, 
And  many  bloody  paths  of  war  had  trod. 

The  thought  whereof  was  now  removed  by  slce|i. 
85  Above  the  earth  now  risen  was  the  star, 

Day's  messenger,  and  brightest  of  the  sky. 
The  ^p  was  then  from  Ithaca  not  far. 

A  port  there  is,  which  from  a  dei^ 
Is  called  Pborcys,  a  sea-deity. 
90       Two  jetting  rocks  defend  it  from  the  wind ; 
When  ones  within,  a  ship  will  safely  lie. 

There  needs  no  cord  a  floating  ship  to  bind. 
At  the  port's  head  grows  a  large  olive-tree, 

And  near  it  an  obscure  and  pleasant  cave, 
95  Where  the  Nereiades  delight  to  be. 

And  there  they  bowls  of  stone  and  beakers  have  ; 
The  bees  make  honey  there.    Bewdes,  there  be 

Long  beams  of  stone,  whereon  the  nymphs  do  weave 
Bich  purple  garments,  wonderful  to  see, 
100       And  fountains  which  their  running  never  leave. 
Two  doors  there  are,  one  north,  men  go  that  way; 

The  other  to  the  south  more  sacred  is, 
Th'  immortals  here  go  in,  and  none  but  they; 

Tlie  Gods  have  to  themselves  reserved  tlus. 
105  All  this  Ulysses'  convoy  knew  before; 

And  here  the  ship  arrived,  safely  lands, 
And  half  her  length  lay  dry  upon  the  diore. 

Such  was  the  strength  of  those  Phsacian  hands. 
The  lusty  seamen,  when  they  landed  were, 
110       First  took  Ulysses,  sleeping  as  he  lay. 
Bedding  and  all,  and  to  the  land  htm  bear. 

And  lay  him  from  the  sea  a  little  way: 
Then  they  unship  bis  goods,  gold,  vestures,  brass, 

Gifts  given  him  by  the  Fhteacians; 
1 15  Which  at  the  foot  of  the  olive-tree  they  place, 

Out  of  the  way,  lest  passengers  should  chance 
To  steal  them  while  Ulysses  was  asleep. 

Wben  this  was  done,  the  convoy  stayed  not. 
But  rowed  out  the  ship  into  the  deep. 
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UB.  xm.     ^^      ^^  Neptune  had  UItimb  jet  fotgoC» 

But  said  to  Jupiter^  complaining  thai: 


The  thip  tint  What  hoDouT  from  the  Goda  can  I  e^ect^ 

eoarerad  him  When  the  Pha^cians,  that  are  but  men, 

temed to  aitiek.  (Although  descended  from  me),  me  negleet? 

125  For  though  Ulysses  I  destroyed  not. 

Because  his  coming  home  yon  had  decreed; 
Yet  that  he  should  be  brought  hcmie  thus,  ne^er  fSbaa^ 

Asleep,  and  painless,  and  with  so  much  speed, 
Enrich'd  with  gdd,  and  brass,  and  vestures  store, 
130      As  much  as  had  come  to  his  share  at  Troy. 
This  the  Fhaeacians  have  done,  and  more. 

In  this  licentiousness  they  take  a  joy. 
Then  answered  Jove:  Neptune,  what's  this  you  i^? 
The  GodB  n^lect  you  not.     It  cannot  be, 
135  That  are  the  eldest  and  of  g^reatest  sway 
Of  any  of  them.    If  man  injure  thee. 
To  take  revenge  enough  your  own  pow'r  is. 
I  will  not  hinder  you,  do  what  yon  please* 
To  Jupiter  then  Neptune  answo'd  this : 
140      I  could,  O  Jove,  have  been  reveng'd  with  ease. 
But  that  I  feared  you  would  offended  be. 

And  now  Fll  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do. 
As  soon  as  I  the  ship  returning  see, 
111  fix  it,  that  they  may  no  more  do  so; 
145  Besides,  their  city  with  a  hill  111  hide. 
O  but,  said  Jupiter,  were  it  my  case. 
When  from  the  city  people  all  espied 

The  ship  hard  by,  I  would  a  rock  there  place 
In  likeness  of  a  ship  not  far  from  land, 
150       To  make  men  wonder,  and  then  round  about 
The  city  make  a  mighty  mountain  stand. 

This  said  by  Jove,  the  Gk>d  of  Seas  went  out 
To  Scheria,  where  the  Phaoacians 

First  planted  were.     The  ship  came  swiftly  on, 
155  And  on  it  Neptune  laid  his  mighty  hands. 
And  roots  it  in  the  sea,  turn*d  into  stone. 
The  rowers  t'  one  another  say.  What's  this? 

Who  hath  our  good  ship  fixed  in  the  water? 
And  yet  above  the  water  still  it  is. 
160      Thus  said  they,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Tlien  spake  Alcinous.     Performed,  said  he. 
Is  what  long  since  I  heard  my  father  say, 
That  Neptune  angry  was  that  strangers  we, 
Whoe  er  they  were,  do  to  their  homes  convey, 
165  And  threatened  had  with  a  great  hill  to  hide 
The  city,  and  destroy  the  passage-boat 
This  by  my  father  then  was  prophecied. 

And  now,  you  see,  at  last  about  'tis  brought. 
Therefore  be  rul'd  by  me.     Convoy  no  more ; 
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170      But  let  us  unto  Neptune  sacrifice  LEB,  XIII* 

Twelve  chosen  bullocks^  and  his  grace  implore  ^ • ' 

To  set  no  hiU  there.     So  did  he  advise.  uijssn  by  Pal- 

And  then  to  Neptune  they  their  prayers  make  ^•J  "  m»tracted 

Standing  at  th'  altar,  king  and  princes  all.  w  at  to  da 

175  And  now  Ulysses  lying  was  awake, 

But  to  his  mind  the  place  could  not  recal; 
For  Pallas  had  about  him  cast  a  mist, 

That  at  his  coming  he  might  not  be  known; 
But  she  herself  instruct  him  as  she  list, 
180       Till  he  the  suitors  all  had  overthrown. 

All  things  seem'd  to  him  other  than  they  were. 

Paths,  highways,  creeks,  havens,  trees,  and  rocks; 
And  rising  up  he  was  he  knew  not  where. 
And  with  his  open  hand  his  thigh  he  knocks. 
185  Ay  me,  said  he,  whither  am  I  come  now? 
To  civil,  or  to  wild  and  lawless  men? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  treasure?     Whither  go? 

Would  I  were  at  Phseacia  agen. 
To  other  friends  I  might  have  gone  from  thence, 
190       And  t'  Ithaca  obtained  a  convoy. 
Here  for  my  treasure  I  see  no  defence. 

Left  here  to  others  they  will  be  a  prey. 
I  see  the  princes  of  Phaeacia 

Are  not  so  just  as  I  take  them  to  be. 
195  They  promis'd  to  set  me  at  Ithacn, 

But  have  to  some  place  else  transported  me. 
Jove,  that  sees  all,  and  punisheth  the  ill. 

Will  be  revenged  also  of  these  men. 
But  come,  my  presents  number  now  I  will, 
200      The  seamen  may  have  ta'en  some  back  agen. 
His  garments  and  his  plate  then  numbered  he, 

And  nothing  missing  was  of  all  his  pelf. 
Then  walk'd  he  softly  along  by  the  sea, 
Lamenting  and  bewailing  of  himselfl 
205  And  then  came  Pallas  to  him.     She  had  on 
The  body  of  a  shepherd  young  and  tender, 
As  if  she  had  of  some  prince  be^  the  son; 

lin'd  was  his  coat,  the  thread  was  fine  and  slender, 
With  dart  in  hand,  and  fine  shoes  on  his  feet. 
210      Ulysses,  who  beheld  her,  was  much  joy'd, 
And  forth  himself  advanced,  her  to  meet. 

And  first  he  to  her  spake,  and  thus  he  said : 
Joy  to  you  be,  and  good-will  towards  me ; 
Save  for  me  these  my  goods,  and  save  me  too. 
215  You  are  the  first  I  meet  here  ;  at  your  knee 
I  bow  myself,  as  men  bow  Gods  unto. 
Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  true :  What  land  is  this  ? 

What  town  ?    Th'  inhabitants  what  men  ? 
An  lale,  or  of  the  continent  a  piece  ? 
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LIB.  XIII.  2^      "^o  ^^  ^®  Goddess  aiuwaed  agen. 

-^ , '  Simple  you  are,  or  verj  &r  hence  dwdl, 

ADd  in  the  To  ssk  what  coiintnr  this  is.     For  'tis  not 

Conn  oTa  Khq».  A  phu»  obscore ;  for  known  'tis  Terr  wdl 

hiitelib  lE^ure  ^^  ®^  "^  ^®^  ibon^  but  a  little  spot, 

Its  reokure.   ^^5  ^^^  nigged  groiuidy  not  fit  fcNT  galloping ; 

Yet  com  it  bears  abnndantlj  and  wine ; 
And  is  well  watered  both  with  dew  and  spring, 

And  nourisheth  great  herds  of  goats  and  kiiie. 
Of  wood  of  eT'rj  sort  there  is  good  store. 
230      Though  from  Achsea  far  men  say  is  Troj, 
Yet  Ithaca  is  talk'd  of  on  that  shore. 

These  words  onto  Ulysses  were  great  joj. 
And  to  the  Groddess  then  he  answered : 

(Falsdj ;  on  fables  keeping  still  his  hold, 
235  As  one  thiat  always  plots  hath  in  his  head): 

I  have,  said  he,  d  Ithaca  been  told. 
Far  hence  in  Crete,  and  now  am  thither  come 

With  these  my  goods;  but  leaving  to  my  child 
About  as  much  as  I  brought  out  fhxn  home; 
240       And  here  I  am  alone,  a  man  exil'd. 
For  of  Idomeneus  I  kill'd  the  son, 

Orsilochus,  for  swiftness  of  his  feet 
So  excellent,  there  was  not  any  one 

Tliat  could  out-run  him  in  the  isle  of  Crete. 
245  Because  I  had  refused  a  command 

Under  his  father  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
And  would  command  my  own,  he  took  in  hand 

To  have  depriv'd  me  of  my  share  o'  th'  prey, 
Which  to  my  dangers  and  my  deeds  was  due. 
250       For  which,  by  night,  with  one  companion. 
Near  the  highway,  I  with  my  spear  him  slew. 

And  in  the  dark  escap'd  when  I  had  done. 
And  to  Phoenicia  by  sea  I  went ; 

And  hired  with  a  good  part  of  my  prey 
255  To  Pylus  or  to  Elis  to  be  sent 

But  adverse  winds  forc'd  us  another  way. 
And  wandering,  there  arrived  in  the  night. 

And  straight  into  this  port  we  brought  the  bark. 
Ne'er  thought  of  food,  though  very  well  we  might, 
260       But  went  ashore,  and  lay  down  in  the  dark. 
And  there  I  slept.     The  mariners  meanwhile 

Take  out  my  goods  and  lay  them  on  the  shore, 
And  back  unto  Sidonia  they  sail. 

And  after  that  I  never  saw  them  more. 
•      265  At  this  the  goddess  smiFd,  and  strok'd  his  head, 

And  in  a  woman's  shape  before  him  stood. 
Of  stature  tall  and  like  to  one  well  bred. 

The  craft  that  catches  you  had  need  be  good. 
You  cannot,  though  at  home,  your  wiles  forego, 
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270      And  jour  feign'd  stories,  though  there  be  no  need,      ^XB.  XIII. 

So  close  they  stick  to  you  from  top  to  toe.  _-<, » 

^        But  now  no  more  of  that;  for  'tis  agreed,  VbWm  helpi  to 

"Mongst  mortals  you,  amongst  immortals  I,  hidehutwitture. 

For  counsel  and  invention  excel. 
275  Did  you  not  know  me,  that  perpetually 

Have  at  your  need  assisted  you  so  well  ? 
And  now  am  come  to  help  you  to  secure 

The  rich  Phaeacian  presents  you  have  here. 
And  tell  you  what  at  home  you  must  endure? 
280       Affronts  and  scorns,  you  shall  find  many  there. 
Then  said  Ulysses,  Difficult  it  is 

For  any  mortal  man,  though  very  wise. 
To  know  a  God,  that  can  their  form  dismiss. 
And,  when  they  will,  put  on  a  new  disguise. 
285  When  th' Argive  army  was  besieging  Troy, 

Go<ldess,  I  know  how  gracious  you  were  then; 
But  after  (the  town  sack'd)  we  came  away, 

And  scattered  had  the  Gods  our  ships  and  men. 
And  I  was  wand'ring  on  the  ocean  wide, 
290       I  never  saw  you,  never  had  your  aid, 
Save  at  Pha^acia  you  were  pleas'd  to  guide 
Me  to  the  town,  and  hasten  me  dismay'd. 
But  I  beseech  you  (for  still  do  I  doubt 
This  is  not  Ithaca  that  I  am  nt, 
295  But  some  place  else,  and  that  you  go  about 

With  comforts  feign'd  my  sorrows  to  abate) 
Tell  me  if  this  my  country  be  indeed  ? 

Pallas  said  then,  Suspicious  still  you  are; 
I  cannot,  therefore,  leave  you  in  your  need, 
300       Since  wise  you  be,  and  willing  to  beware. 
Another  man  that  had  been  long  away, 

Had  straight  gone  home  to  see  his  wife  and  son; 
But  that  for  you  is  not  the  safest  way, 
Nor  had  it  yet  been  opportunely  done. 
305  Know  how  shell  take  it  first.     She  keeps  within, 
And  spends  in  weeping  both  the  night  and  day. 
I  know  full  well  the  Fates  his  coming  spin. 

But  that  his  mates  shall  first  be  cast  away. 
But  with  my  uncle  Neptune  had  no  mind 
310       To  be  at  odds,  that  in  such  choler  is. 
For  making  of  his  son  the  Cyclops  blind. 

But  come,  I'll  shew  you  Ithaca.     First,  this 
The  port  of  Phorcys  is  ;  this  th'  olive-tree. 
There  near  it  is  the  gloomy  cavern,  where 
315  Tlie  nymphs  Naiades  invoked  be, 

And  by  you  in  that  cave  much  worshipp'd  were. 
Tlie  hill  so  cloth'd  with  wood  is  Neriton. 

This  said,  the  mist  dissolves,  and  then  Ulysses 
Ilis  native  country  joyful  looks  upon, 

VOL.  X.  F  F 
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LIB.  xm.      ^^      -^^^  fiiHing  on  his  knees,  tlie  800  he  kines. 

' , '  And  then  to  the  Naiades  he  pray'd, 

Faiiu  hdps  to  Hail !  Daughters  of  high  JoTe,  Naiades, 

faidehistxcMure.  Ne'er  to  have  seen  joQ  more  I  was  afraid; 

Bat  oft  we  shall  again,  if  Pallas  please 
325  To  give  me  life,  and  prosper  my  dear  son. 
Your  altar  fill  with  gifts  as  heretofore. 
The  Groddess  PaUas,  when  his  pray'r  was  done, 

Answered,  Let  that  thought  trouble  yon  no  more. 
But  come,  let's  now  see  how  your  goods  to  save, 
330      Now  presently.     'Twere  well  that  they  were  laid 
Within  some  rock  at  bottom  of  the  cave. 

Then  went  she  in,  and  caves  in  cave  surveyU 
Ulysses  brought  into  the  grot  his  store, 

Grarments,  and  heavy  brass,  and  golden  plate ; 
335  Which  Pallas  plac'd,  and  laid  a  rock  o'  th'  door, 
And  then  in  counsel  both  together  sate 
The  suitors  to  destroy.     Pallas  first  spake. 
Ulysses,  said  she,  think  on  how  you  may 
Tour  just  revenge  of  the  proud  suitors  take, 
340       That  use  your  house  and  substance  as  their  pr^; 
That  marry  would  your  wife  by  force.     But  she 
Still  keeps  them  off  with  hopes  and  promises. 
Expecting  your  return  continually, 

But  than  of  marriage  thinks  of  nothing  less. 
345  Oh  !  said  Ulysses,  but  for  your  advice, 
I  died  had  as  Agamemnon  did. 
But  now,  O  Pallas,  find  out  some,  device. 
How  of  the  suitors  best  I  may  be  rid. 
And  by  me  stand,  inspiring  courage  stout, 
350       As  when  we  pulFd  Troy's  head-gear  off  her  head. 
For  then  to  master  them  I  should  not  doubt. 

Three  hundred  though  they  were.    Then  answered 
The  Goddess  Pallas  :  By  you  I  will  stand  ; 
You  cannot  fight,  but  I  shall  of  it  know, 
355  And  bring  unto  you  such  a  lucky  hand. 

That  with  theirblood  and  brains  the  ground  shall  flow. 
Come,  first  Til  make  you  to  men  pass  unknown : 

ril  shrink  your  skin,  that 's  now  so  fair  and  fresh, 
And  from  your  head  take  off  that  hair  so  brown, 
360       And  cover  will  with  such  array  your  flesh. 
As  men  shall  hate  the  sight  of ;    then  your  eyes 

ril  shrivel  up,  that  were  so  full  and  bright. 
That  in  this  habit  th'  woo'rs  may  you  despise. 
Nor  your  wife  know  you  standing  in  her  sight. 
365  Then  go  you  to  the  master  of  your  swine. 

That  loves  you,  and  your  son,  and  your  consort; 
And  to  direct  you  to  him  take  this  sign  : 

He  's  at  Crow -rock,  thither  the  swine  resort. 
And  t'  Arethusa's  well ;  for  why,  the  oaken 
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370      Berries,  with  that  sweet  water,  make  them  fat. 
Stay  there  till  to  him  you  your  mind  have  spoken, 

And  well  inform'd  yoonelf  of  your  estate. 
To  Lacedaemon  I  the  while  will  go, 
To  call  your  son  Telemachus  away, 
375  Who  thither  went  by  sea,  that  he  might  know 
What  Menelaus  there  of  you  could  say. 
Tlien  said  Ulysses,  Goddess,  since  you  could 

Have  told  him  all  yourself,  why  did  you  not  ? 
Meant  you  that  also  he  be  wand'ring  should, 
380      While  other  men  stay  feeding  on  his  lot  ? 
Trouble  not  you  yourself  with  him,  said  she  : 
I  sent  him,  and  went  with  him  with  intent 
To  show  him  to  the  world  abroad.     And  he 
At  Sparta  treated  is  to  his  content. 
386  'TIS  true,  the  suitors  with  a  ship  are  gone 
To  wait  for,  and  to  kill  him  by  the  way; 
But  I  believe,  before  that  that  be  done. 

Some  will  lie  low  that  now  your  goods  destroy. 
And  as  she  spake,  she  strok'd  him  with  her  wand, 
390       And  rivePd  seem'd  his  skin  (which  was  before 
So  sleek  and  fair)  as  if  it  had  been  tann'd; 

And  gray  his  hair,  rivel'd  his  eyes  all  o'er. 
And  then  ^e  gave  him  an  ill-favoured  rag, 
Tom,  foul,  and  smutted  filthily  with  soot, 
395  Aind  over  that  the  pill'd  skin  of  a  stag. 

And  satchel  full  of  holes  then  adde^  to 't 
With  twisted-string.     And  up  their  counsel  brake. 

The  Goddess  Pallas  then  to  Sparta  past, 
To  bid  Telemachus  his  leave  to  take 
400      Of  Menelaus,  and  go  home  with  haste. 


LIB.  xni. 

Ulysaes  trans* 
fonned  into  an 
old  beggar-man. 
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But  he  in  rugged  way,  o'er  mountains  steep. 

Through  woods  obscure  unto  Eumaeus  went, 
Whose  office  was  the  herds  of  swine  to  keep. 

And  of  his  servants  was  most  diligent ; 
6  Aind  found  him  in  the  porch  before  the  door. 

The  house  was  handsome,  and  high-built,  and  great. 
Nor  to  it  was  adjoined  any  more ; 

Well  fenc'd  from  wind  it  was,  and  a  warm  seat, 
Built  by  himself,  on  purpose  for  the  swine 

F  ?  a 


UlvaAes  in  form 
of  a  beggar  goes 
to  Eumaeus,  the 
roaster  of  liis 
snrine,  where  he 
in  well  UHed,  and 
tells  a  feigned 
story,  and  in- 
forms  himself  of 
the  behaviour  uf 
the  wooers. 
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LIB.  XIV.        1^      ^  ^^  &^  I't^  Uljme^  iStmt  was  gone^ 

« , — -^  With  stone  that  hewn  was  firiMn  the  nAj  naoBf 

ulyaMft'  enter.  Besides  those  of  Laertes  and  his  boo  ; 

IS".^  jL.-  -^^^  ^^^^  *  quickset-hedge  enclosed  ronn^ 

^  ""  And  pales  of  heart  of  oak;  the  hedge  without 

15  Set  dose  together,  and  stuck  deep  i*  th*  ground. 
And  thus  the  house  was  fenced  lonnd  about ; 
Within  the  court  twelve  lodgings  were  for  swine, 

And  ev'rj  one  of  them  held  five  times  ten ; 
And  there  the  female  and  the  teeming  Ijen. 
20      The  males  lay  out,  but  much  diminisht  then ; 
For  the  proud  suitors  eaten  had  the  rest, 

Eunueus  having  sent  in  every  day 
One  of  the  fattest  of  the  herd  and  best, 

And  yet  three  hundred  and  threescore  were  thej. 
25  Near  to  the  swine,  four  dogs  were  ever  lying, 
Like  to  wild  beasts,  and  by  Eumieus  fed. 
Himself  was  leather  to  his  foot  applying. 

Made  of  a  good  cow-hide  well  coloured ; 
Three  dogs  attending  were  the  herd ;  the  fourth 
30       Convoying  was  a  swine  unto  the  woo'rs ; 
The  other  three  ran  fiercely  bawling  forth. 

When  they  Ulysses  saw  come  near  the  doors ; 
Ulysses  wisely  then  his  staff*  lets  fall, 

And  presently  sits  down  upon  the  ground; 
35  But  had  Eumaeus  not  come  in  withal, 

An  unbeseeming  fortune  he  had  found ; 
Who  letting  fall  the  leather  for  his  shoe. 

Running  and  rating  came  in  to  his  aid : 
And  snatched- up  stones  abundance  at  them  threw, 
40       And  then  he  to  Ulysses  spake,  and  said. 
Old  man,  yourself  almost  to  death  you  brought. 

By  those  accursed  dogs,  and  me  to  shame ; 
As  if  my  sorrow  great  enough  were  not, 
But  tliat  there  must  be  added  to  it  blame. 
45  While  sitting  here,  I  for  my  master  weep. 
And  fee-d  his  swine  for  other  men  to  eat ; 
lie  somewhere  swallowed  up  is  in  the  deep, 

Or  wanders  up  and  down  for  want  of  meat 
But  come,  old  man,  into  the  lodge  let*s  go, 
50       That  when  of  meat  and  wine  you  have  your  fill, 
You  may  then  tell  me  whence  you  are,  and  who, 

And  how  much  you  have  suffered  of  ill. 
This  said,  he  led  him  in  and  made  him  sit. 
And  under  him  he  store  of  rushes  laid; 
55  OVt  that  a  goatskin,  thick  with  hair  was  it. 

Of  which  a  speckled  wild  goat  had  been  flay*d. 
Ulysses,  glad  to  see  the  man  so  kind 

And  very  hearty,  answered  and  said. 
May  all  your  pray*rs  like  entertainment  find 
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60      With  Jove  for  whatsoever  you  have  pray'd.                  LiB,  xiV. 
Stranger,  then  said  Eumaeus,  it  was  never  ^ , ' 

My  custom  any  stranger  to  neglect ;  Ulyases*  ento- 

The  poor  and  stranger  are  in  God's  hand  ever.  ^nment  by^ 

Few  are  my  gifts,  and  but  of  small  effect, 
65  For  servants  of  young  masters  stand  in  fear ; 

And  by  the  Gods  my  old  one  fast  is  bound 
From  coming  home.     'Twas  he  that  gave  me  here 

A  house  and  fair  possession  of  ground. 
As  much  as  fits  a  master  to  his  swain, 
70      And  help'd  me  too  contentedly  to  wive, 
Which  taketh  off  a  great  part  of  my  pain ; 

Also  the  Gods  have  made  my  labour  thrive. 
How  happy  had  I  been  if  he  had  stay'd  I 

Accursed  be  that  Helen  and  her  kin ; 
75  For,  for  Atrides'  sake  he  anchors  weigh'd. 

Himself  much  misery  engaging  in. 
Having  thus  said,  he  girded  on  his  coat. 

And  fetch'd  in  two  young  pigs ;  not  long  he  staid. 
But  kill'd,  singed,  jointed,  roasted,  piping  hot 
80       Before  Ulysses  with  the  spits  he  laid. 

Then  strews  them  over  with  the  flour  of  wheat, 

And  in  an  ivy  bowl  he  tempers  wine, 
And  sitting  o'er  against  him  bids  him  eat. 

Eat,  says  he,  servant's  food,  the  lesser  swine ; 
86  The  great  ones  are  the  pamper'd  suitors'  fare ; 

The  blessed  Gods  hate  evil  works,  and  love 
Them  that  do  well ;  but  these  men  little  care 

For  mercy  or  for  vengeance  from  above ; 
Tet  enemies  and  lawless  men,  when  they 
90       Disbark  upon  another's  land,  and  there 
With  prey  their  ship  have  laden,  come  away. 

And  of  revenge  stand  always  in  great  fear. 
But  these  men  know  not,  nor  by  voice  divine 

Assured  are,  Ulysses  now  is  dead ; 
95  Tet  neither  will  go  hence,  nor  have  design 

To  seek  by  lawful  ways  his  wife  to  wed ; 
But  stay  and  waste  his  substance  without  hoe. 

For  not  a  day  went  o'er  their  heads  that  they 
Did  sacrifice  one  only  beast  or  two ; 
100       And  wine  abundance  drink  and  cast  away. 
Ulysses  his  estate  and  wealth  was  such, 

In  Greece  nor  Argos,  no  prince  in  Epire, 
Nor  twenty  had  in  Ithaca  so  much ; 

And  if  to  have  it  reckon'd  you  desire, 
105  Upon  the  Continent  twelve  herds  of  kine. 

Twelve  herds  of  goats,  as  many  flocks  of  sheep. 
As  many  swine-houses  replete  with  •swine, 

Which  herdsmen  of  the  country  there  did  keep ; 
And  here,  upon  the  island's  farthest  end 
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1 10      There  be  eleven  herds  of  goats ;  of  tiiera 
The  goat-koeper  does  ev'ry  day  one  send, 

Tlie  best  of  all,  the  suitors  proud  to 
And  daily  I  the  best  of  b11  my  swine. 

Thus  sud  he :  but  Ulysses  silent  aata, 
1  lo  Eatitig  his  meat,  and  drinking  of  his  wines 

And  plotting  in  his  bead  the  suitors'  fate. 
When  he  had  supp'd,  Eqdubub  to  the  brim 

Fill'd  up  his  cup  with  wine ;  Ulysses  then 
Glad  that  Eumieus  so  well  treated  him, 
120       Drank,  and  the  cup  deliv'ring  back  agun, 
Friend,  saya  he,  that  so  rich  and  valiant  mai 

Your  master,  that  was  for  Atrides  lost, 
If  I  have  seen  him,  do  you  think  you 

Know  him  ?  God  knows  I  have  seen  many  a 
125  Then  onswer'd  he  :    There  is  no  stranger 

Nor  with  his  wife  nor  son  to  get  belief  i 
The  news  they  tell  both  take  but  for  a  fa' 

Invented  by  their  want  to  get  relief; 
Many  poor  men  come  to  Penelope, 
130       And  moke  her  weep  in  vain  with  tales 
And  where  you  think  you  shall  rewarded  Iw 

With  coat  or  other  garment,  so  can  you. 
But  he's  devour'd  by  beasts  or  fowls  at  land; 

Or  fish  at  sea.  have  on  his  body  fed  t 
135  And  on  the  shore  his  bones  lie  clad  in  sand. 

Bat  howsoe'er  it  be,  the  man  is  dead; 
And  to  his  friends  has  sorrow  left  behind, 

But  to  me  chiefly,  who,  go  where  I  pli 
Shall  never  such  another  master  And, 
140       Nor  ever  be  again  at  so  much  ease ; 
No,  though  I  should  unto  my  country  go. 

And  parents,  that  have  got  and  nourishl 
To  see  them  though  I  wish,  I  long  not  so 

As  I  Ulyesea  long  again  to  see ; 
145  Whom,  though  now  absent,  I  call  by  his 

He  was  so  kind,  and  took  such  care  of 
That  of  such  small  respect  I  feel  eomo 

A  second  father  he  should  called  be. 
Friend,  said  Ulysses,  since  so  hard  it  i 
150       To  make  you  hope  he  will  so  souii  h 
Know  that  1  have  not  rashly  told  you  tUs, 

What  I  have  spoken  1  will  also  awctfi 
If  true,  with  coat  and  vest  my  news  rt 

If  not,  then  not,  although  ill  rayed  a 
155  Of  him  as  of  hell-gato  I  hate  th«  si^l 

That  can  by  want  be  mado  to  lell  ■  lie- 
Know  Jove,  the  eliit-f  of  Gods,  and  then 

That  hath  provided  for  us  this  good 
And  in  Ulysses'  house  doth  nil>-  the  roAat,< 


many  a  coast. 
fablt^^B 
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160      Uljsses  will  be  here  some  time  this  year ;                    X,XB.  XIV. 
This  month  expired,  or  the  next  begun,  , * 

And  be  reveng'd  of  th'  wooers  impudent  Uljnes*  enter. 

That  have  dishonoured  his  wife  and  son.  tjunment  by 

Then  said  Eumaeus,  leave  this  argument ; 
165  For  jour  good  news  nothing  will  be  to  pay, 

Nor  wiU  Ulysses  ever  come  again ; 
Drink  wine,  and  no  more  on  this  subject  say, 

I  cannot  think  upon  him  without  pain : 
And  swear  no  more ;  true  be  it  all  you  say. 
1 70      To  me,  Laertes,  and  Penelope, 

And  to  Telemachus  'twill  be  great  joy. 

For  whom  my  sorrows  much  augmented  be. 
He  sprang  up  IUlc  a  branch  to  man's  estate ; 

I  thought  he  would  in  prowess  prove  no  less 
175  Than's  father  was,  whom  he  did  imitate 

In  wit  and  figure  and  in  comeliness: 
But  now  the  Grods  bereav'd  him  have  of  wit, 

He's  gone  to  Pyle,  to  hear  what  men  there  say 
About  his  father,  whilst  the  suitors  sit 
180       Waiting  at  sea  to  kill  him  by  the  way. 

But  him  let's  leave  a  while  with  pow'rs  above. 

Whether  to  let  him  die,  or  bring  him  back. 
Waiting  upon  the  pleasure  of  high  Jove. 

And  now  of  your  own  woes  untie  the  sack, 
185  That  I  may  know  them :  tell  me  truly  now 

Your  own,  your  father's,  and  your  country's  name; 
And  further  I  desire  you,  let  me  know 

Whence  are  the  mariners  that  with  you  came 
Unto  this  town  ?  and  tell  me  this  likewise, 
190       Where  rideth  the  good  ship  that  brought  you  to't  ? 
For  verily  I  can  no  way  devise 

How  you  should  come  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 
Then  said  Ulysses,  Were  we  here  alone. 

And  meat  and  drink  for  so  long  us  attend, 
195  And  aU  the  rest  about  their  work  were  gone. 

The  year  would  sooner  than  my  story  end. 
Of  Crete  I  am,  and  rich  my  father  was. 

And  many  children  more  ho  had,  but  they 
B^otten  were  according  to  the  laws ; 
200       But  of  a  concubine  the  son  was  I. 
My  father  was  Castor  Uylacides, 

That  was  for  wealth  in  Crete  much  honoured, 
And  for  his  children,  but  lov'd  me  no  less 

Than  those  he  had  begot  in  lawful  bed. 
205  When  he  was  dead  and  gone,  my  brothers  proud 

Divide  his  state  amongst  themselves  by  lot. 
And  little  of  it  they  to  me  allow'd : 

But  for  all  that  a  good  rich  wife  I  got ; 
My  virtue  won  her ;  I  no  shun-field  was, 
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LIB.  XIV.      210      Nor  from  my  nUxk  degenerate  she  hw  ; 

(Though  from  me  now  my  strength  be  gone,  ahft!) 


uijKm'  enter-  But  you  I  think  can  know  wheat  by  tiie  straw ; 

^^  SLte.  ^^^  "^^  ^^^^  hardship  I  am  mnch  deca/d. 

Mars  gave  me  courage,  and  Athena  dull 
215  To  beat  up  quarters,  and  by  ambosh  laid 
With  stratagems  my  enemies  to  kill: 
Of  being  slidn  I  never  had  a  thought. 

But  foremost  still  I  leap*d  out  with  my  spear; 
And  of  the  foes  to  death  I  still  one  brou^t, 
220       Unless  his  feet  than  my  feet  swifter  were. 
And  such  I  was  in  war.     But  husbandry. 

And  keeping  home,  though  that  bred  children  stare, 
I  car'd  not  for.     But  ships  I  lov'd  to  see, 

And  war,  darts,  bows,  and  shafts,  I  loved  moie; 
22o  Tet  horrible  they  be  to  other  wights; 

For,  for  such  things  the  Gods  have  tempered  wt. 
Many  things  are  there  wherein  one  delights, 

Which  to  another  man  unpleasant  be. 
Before  the  Greeks  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
230       Nine  times  had  I  commanded  on  the  seas. 
And  always  our  success  was  good  that  way, 

And  of  the  prey  I  chose  what  did  me  please 
Bc5ide  my  share.     And  wealth  came  in  apace. 
Wise  I  was  thought,  and  honoured  much  in  Crete. 
235  Ami  when  Jove  had  decreed  Troy  to  deface, 
Idomeneus  and  I  went  with  the  fleet. 
Or  else  wc  must  our  credit  quite  have  lost. 

Nine  years  we  fought,  the  tenth  we  took  the  town. 
And  setting  up  our  sails  we  left  the  coast, 
240       And  by  the  Gods  were  tossed  up  and  down. 
But  Jove  determined  me  more  trouble  yet: 

For  needs  I  would  to  Egypt  go  and  trade. 
A  month  I  stayed  at  home,  then  forth  I  set 
With  nine  good  ships,  and  an  ill  voyage  made. 
245  For  when  six  days  I  feasted  had  my  crew. 
And  to  the  Gods  devoutly  ofler*d  part ; 
A  goo<l  strong  wind  from  the  north  heaven  blew, 

And  from  the  coast  of  Crete  we  then  depart; 
Smoothly  wc  sail'd,  safe  our  arrival  was, 
250       Nor  man  nor  ship  had  any  harm  at  all; 
From  shore  to  shore  we  <lid  in  five  days  pass. 

And  in  the  Nile  we  let  our  anchors  faU. 
'Dien  I  my  fellows  bad  aboard  to  stay, 

And  guard  the  ships,  and  some  to  places  high 
255  I  sent  to  watch;  but  mov'd  by  lucre,  they 
On  plimder  and  on  rapine  had  their  eye ; 
TIk;  fields  they  waste,  and  kill  the  moJ3,  and  make 
AVonien  an<l  children  captives.     Then  the  cry 
Arriving  at  the  city,  arms  they  take. 
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260      And  next  day  early  to  the  field  they  hie;  LIB.  XIV. 

With  horse  and  foot  then  thundered  die  field.  * • ' 

Their  armour  light'ncd.     My  men  frighted  were:  Ulywes*  enter- 
Some  taken  and  made  slaves ;  some  flying  kill'd  ;  uinment  by 

.      ,     ,,    .  ',  -  ,  •'    ,°,  bis  twine  matter. 

And  all  the  rest  ran  scatter  d  here  and  there. 
265  Then  I  (though  'thad  heen  better  there  t'have  died, 

So  many  woes  have  since  befallen  me) 
Pull'd  off  my  helmet,  laid  my  spear  aside. 

And  buckler  too,  and  kneel'd  at  the  king's  knee. 
He  rescued  me,  and  home  with  him  me  brought, 
270       Sitting  by  him  that  did  his  chariot  drive: 
Tliough  in  their  heat  many  to  kill  me  sought, 

Yet  the  king  brought  me  to  the  town  alive. 
Seven  years  I  there  rcmain'd  and  riches  got. 

For  every  man  almost  me  somewhat  gave. 
275  Tlien  thither  came  a  merchant,  that  had  not 

His  fellow  in  all  Egypt  for  a  knave. 
His  house  and  riches  in  Phoenicia  were. 

And  he  with  lies  entic'd  me  to  his  home. 
With  him  I  went :  and  there  I  stay'd  a  year; 
280       And  when  the  months  and  days  about  were  come. 
He  set  me  in  a  ship  for  Libya ; 

And  there  together  with  our  goods  we  sate. 
He  cracking  of  the  profit  he  foresaw, 

And  I  suspecting,  though  it  were  too  late. 
285  With  him  I  went.     And  when  the  ship  was  forth. 

We  steer'd  our  course  without  the  isle  of  Crete ; 
For  by  good  luck  we  had  a  wind  full  north, 

But  Jove  determin'd  had  we  should  not  see't: 
For  when  the  island  we  had  left  behind, 
290      And  nothing  else  appear'd  but  sea  and  sky, 
Jove  fetch'd  the  clouds  together  with  a  wind. 

Just  o'er  the  ship,  and  dark  'twas  presently; 
And  therewithal  into  the  ship  he  threw 

His  thunderbolt,  which  whirl'd  it  round  about: 
295  It  smelt  of  brimstone  rank.     And  all  the  crew 

Into  the  sea  it  suddenly  cast  out; 
And  they  like  gulls  from  wave  to  wave  were  toss'd. 

But  Jove,  to  save  me,  put  into  my  hand 
The  ship's  tall  mast,  which  with  my  arms  I  cross'd, 
dOO       And  after  nine  days  came  at  last  to  land. 
And  in  Thesprotia  was  cast  on  land; 

And  the  king's  son,  who  chanc'd  that  way  to  pass, 
Lifted  me  up  as  I  lay  on  the  sand; 

And  by  king  Phanlon  well  received  I  was. 
305  He  cloth'd  me  with  good  garments,  coat  and  vest. 

I  ask'd  him  of  Ulysses  what  he  knew? 
As  he  went  home,  said  he,  he  was  my  guest. 

And  what  he  tlien  had  gotten  did  me  shew ; 
Of  brass,  and  iron,  and  gold,  there  was  so  much. 
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LIB.  XIV.      310      Ab  might  ten  ages  feed  »  mm  aVme^ 
* , — "  The  treasure  that  he  shofw'd  me  there  waa  andir 


uijaMs'  enter.  But  he,  he  Baid,  was  to  Dodona  gone^ 

J?!^5L-  '^^^^^^  •*  ^®  ^y  oak  to  be  advis'd 

(Since  he  from  Ithaca  so  long  has  beenX 
315  Whether  'twere  better  to  go  home  diigida'dy 
Or  so  as  to  be  known  when  he  is  aeen. 
The  king  to  me  in  holy  fonn  did  swear. 

That  for  the  conduct  of  Ulysses  home^ 
Both  ship  and  mariners  then  ready  were. 
320      But  when  I  went  from  thence  he  was  not  come. 
A  ship  of  that  place  in  the  harbour  lay 

Ready  to  part.    The  king  bad  land  me  there. 
But  they  resolved  were  of  another  way ; 
Whidi  made  me  yet  more  misery  to  bear. 
325  When  of  that  land  they  were  got  out  of  sight. 
To  sell  me  for  a  slave  they  did  agree; 
My  coat  and  vest  they  take  from  me  there  right, 
And  gave  me  the  torn  coat  and  rags  you  see. 
Late  in  the  ev'ning  they  were  at  the  land 
330      Of  Ithaca,  and  bound  me  fast  i'  th'  ship. 
But  they  to  sup  thought  fit  upon  the  sand. 

And  leaving  me,  out  of  the  bark  they  skip; 
But  from  my  bonds  some  God  sure  set  me  free. 
Then  down  I  went  and  to  the  sea  applied 
335  My  breast,  and  round  the  ship  swam  speedily. 
And  in  a  great  thick  wood  myself  I  hide. 
Sorry  they  were,  and  put  to  sea  again. 

To  stay  and  seek  me  they  lost  labour  thought 
Thus  by  Jove's  favour  I  alive  remain, 
340      And  to  the  house  of  a  good  friend  am  brought 
Then  said  Eumasus :  I  confess  the  story. 

Poor  man,  of  this  your  wand'ring  and  your  pain, 
Has  had  the  pow'r  to  make  me  very  sorry. 
But  of  Ulysses  what  you  say  is  vain. 
345  I  not  believe  a  word.     What  needed  you. 
So  wise  a  man  as  you  appear  to  me, 
In  vain  to  tell  me  anything  not  true ; 

AVTien  I  myself  am  sure  'twill  never  be  ? 
For  all  the  Grods  have  shown  themselves  his  foes^ 
350      That  neither  suffered  him  to  fall  at  Troy, 
Nor,  the  war  done,  his  best  friends  to  compose 

His  body  for  the  grave.     For  either  way 
He  honourably  buried  had  been 

To  th'  honour  of  his  son.     But  he  is  dead, 
355  Unspoken  of,  devour'd  by  harpies  keen  ; 

And  I  dcspis'd  sit  here  to  see  swine  fed; 
And  never  to  the  city  come,  but  when 

Some  news  is  brought  unto  Penelope, 
And  she  send  one  to  call  me.     I  come  then, 
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360      And  manj  list'ning  to  the  news  I  see.  UB.  xiV. 

Some  griev'd,  and  wishing  for  his  coming  home;  ^^- — . — -^ 

Some  that  seek  nothing  but  shot-free  to  feed,  uijaM»*  entsr. 

And  these  men  wish  that  he  maj  never  come.  tainment  bj 

But  I  of  what  thej  say  take  little  heed;  '^ 

365  Especially,  since  an  ^tolian, 

As  he  from  place  to  place  for  murder  fled. 
Came  to  my  house,  and  I  reliev'd  the  man, 

And  aftcar  found  that  I  was  cozened. 
He  said  he  saw  him  with  Idomeneus, 
370      In  Crete,  and  that  for  certain  he  would  come, 
(His  fleet  much  hurt  repaired)  to  his  house, 

Rich,  at  the  next  spring,  or  the  next  autumn. 
Therefore,  old  man,  since  you  are  come  to  me, 

Think  not  your  story  anything  avails, 
375  Nor  that  false  hopes  provoke  my  charity; 

My  bounty  looks  on  want  and  not  on  tales. 
Pity,  and  fear  of  Jove,  my  favours  guide. 

Ulysses  to  this  answers  him,  and  saith. 
Since  you  trust  not  my  word,  nor  oath  beside, 
380      And  in  your  breast  resideth  little  faith. 
Let 's  make  a  bargain.    K  Ulysses  come. 

Then  a  good  coat  and  vest  shall  be  my  due^ 
And  a  safe  conduct  to  Dulichium. 

If  not,  and  that  I  told  you  prove  untrue, 
385  Then  make  your  servants  throw  me  from  a  diff, 

High  and  upright,  that  others  may  beware 
To  cozen  men  into  a  false  belief 

Of  things  they  know  not,  but  uncertain  are. 
Then  said  Eumsus  :  Yes,  'twere  a  fine  deed, 
390      And  noble,  t*  entertain  a  man  with  love, 
And  with  good  cheer  relieve  him  in  his  need. 

Then  kill  him,  and  beg  pardon  then  of  Jove. 
But  now  I  wish  the  swine  from  field  were  come. 

For  time  it  is  of  supper  to  advise. 
395  And  while  they  talk,  the  swains  the  swine  bring  home. 

And  with  great  noise  they  pent  are  in  the  sties. 
Then  did  EumaBus  to  his  servants  call. 

From  out  the  herd  to  choose  one  of  the  best 
His  far-come  friend  to  entertain  withal, 
400      And  mend  their  own  fare  also  with  the  rest. 
'Tis  long  since  others  the  work  to  us  leave 

To  feed  the  swine  they  eat     Having  said  that, 
Out  went  he,  for  the  altar  wood  to  cleave  ; 

And  they  brought  in  a  five-year-old  pig  fat, 
405  And  laid  it  on  the  hearth.     EumsBUS  there, 

Rememb'ring  well  the  Grods,  for  he  was  wise. 
First  from  the  forehead  clippeth  ofi*  the  hair, 

And  in  the  fire  the  same  did  sacrifice. 
Then  did  he  all  the  Grods  above  invoke. 
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LIB.  XIV.  ^^^      '^^^  ^^^^  '^^  ^®  Uljases  might  anive; 

>- — , '  Next  that,  he  takes  a  piece  of  the  deft  oak, 

uijmm'  enter.  And  at  a  stroke  did  him  of  life  deprive, 

uinmimt  by  Th^n  Others  take  the  work  into  their  hands, 

lustwine^Mter.  j^^  ^j^j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  quickly  cut  his  thzMft. 

415  That  being  done,  with  many  flaming  brands 

They  singe  from  head  to  tail  his  hairy  coat, 
And  lay  him  open.     Then  Eomseos  came. 

And  folded  up  the  fleshy  thighs  in  fat 
And  then  into  the  fire  he  threw  the  same. 
420       The  rest  they  cut  in  lesser  parts  ;  and  that 
They  roast  on  spits ;  and  being  roasted  well 

And  taken  op,  on  chopping-boards  they  put  it 
Eumffius  then,  who  thereat  did  excel. 

As  he  thought  fit,  did  into  messes  cut  it 
425  But  one  mess  for  the  nymphs  and  Mercury 

He  set  aside  ;  and  over  that  he  pray'd; 
The  rest  he  set  to  each  one  severally. 

But  to  Ulysses  the  whole  chine  was  laid. 
Jove,  said  Ulysses,  be  to  you  as  kind 
430       As  you  to  me,  and  grant  all  your  request 
Friend,  said  Eumeeus,  now  your  supper  mind. 

Such  as  it  is.     Gods  give  what  they  think  best. 
Tlien  to  the  Goils  lie  offer'd  the  first  cut. 

And  fiU'd  a  bowl,  and  offered  part  of  that. 
435  Tlie  bowl  then  in  Ulysses'  hand  he  put; 

Ulysses  it  receiv'd,  and  down  he  sat 
Mesaulius  then  sets  before  him  bread. 

Which  thither  brought  from  Taphos  was  to  sell, 
And  had  been  by  Eumaeus  purchased. 
440       Then  heartily  unto  their  meat  they  fell; 
And  when  to  eat  they  had  no  more  delight, 

Mesaulius  took  ofl*  the  bread ;  and  all 
Prepared  were  for  sleep.     But  cold  the  night 

And  moonless  was  ;  besides,  much  rain  did  fall 

445  Ulysses  to  the  company  then  spake. 

Tempting  Eumeeus  ;  and  to  get  a  doak 
From  him,  or  from  some  other  for  his  sake. 

Hear  mc,  Eumrous,  says  he,  and  you  folk, 
I  have  a  tale  to  tell.     This  foolish  wine 
450       To  laugh  and  dance  is  able  to  provoke 

Grave  men  sometimes  that  have  no  such  design. 

And  to  spe4ik  that  wliich  better  were  unspoke. 
But  out  it  shall,  since  I  so  much  have  said. 

Oh  !  that  I  were  as  young  and  strong  as  when 
455  Before  the  town  of  Troy  the  watch  we  laid. 

And  lodged  were  amongst  the  reeds  i'th'fen, 
By  Menelaus  and  Ulysses  led, 

And  me  the  third  ;  the  wind  at  north  all  night, 
We  lying  with  our  bucklers  covered. 
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460      Wiih  rain  oongeaL'd,  our  armour  all  was  white.  x^XB.  XIV. 

And  they  slept  well  wrapp'd  up  in  cloak  and  coat,  ^ « " 

Safe  in  their  bucklers  from  the  freezing  wind ;  Ulysses*  enter. 

But  like  a  fool  my  doak  I  had  forgot,  taiument  bj 

I  did  not  think  I  should  such  weather  find.  his  8wi«»e  master. 

465  And  when  a  third  part  of  the  night  was  gone, 
I  nudg'd  Uljsses,  who  did  next  me  lie ; 
He  felt  me,  and  to  him  I  made  my  moan: 

Noble  Ulysses,  I  am  like  to  die, 
The  weather  kills  me,  I  have  but  a  coat ; 
470       My  cloak  some  demon  made  me  leave  behind. 
And  of  such  cold  quite  took  away  the  thought ; 

I  cannot  tell  what  remedy  to  find. 
No  sooner  said,  but  remedy  he  found. 
For  able  was  he  both  to  shift  and  fight, 
475  And  said  unto  me,  in  a  whisp'ring  sound. 

Peace,  lest  we  heard  be  by  some  other  wight. 
And  then  with  head  on  elbow.  Friend,  said  he, 
I  dreamt  we  from  the  ships  too  far  lie  here. 
Let  some  to  Agamemnon  go  and  see, 
480       If  he  would  have  us  rise  and  come  more  near. 
Then  up  rose  Thoas,  son  of  Andrsemon, 

And  down  he  laid  his  doak,  the  which  I  kept. 
And  swiftly  did  to  Agamemnon  run; 

I'  th'  doak  I  wrapp'd  myself  and  soundly  slept. 
485  Were  I  as  young  and  strong  as  I  was  then, 

Some  one  a  cloak  would  lend  me  for  respect. 
Or  else  for  kindness,  'mongst  so  many  men; 

But  now  my  rags  are  cause  they  me  neglect 
Old  man,  then  said  Eumseus,  you  have  told 
490      Your  story  well.     Each  word  to  purpose  is. 
To-morrow  shake  your  rags  against  the  cold. 
Of  what  is  needful  now  you  shall  not  miss; 
Of  cloak  or  coat  there's  none  of  these  has  shifl. 
But  when  Telemachus  from  Pyle  comes  back, 
495  From  him  you  will  have  all  you  need,  of  gift ; 

And  then  you  neither  cloak  nor  coat  will  lack. 
And  be  conveyed  to  what  place  you  desire. 

With  that  he  rose,  and  woolly  skins  of  sheep. 
And  shaggy  goat-skins  near  laid  to  the  fire; 
500       And  there  Ulysses  laid  him  down  to  sleep. 
And  over  him  a  cloak  Eumnsus  laid. 

Both  thick  and  soft  it  was,  which  he  had  kept. 

And  with  it  in  sharp  cold  himself  arrayed; 

And  thus  Ulysses  warmly  cover'd  slept. 

505  By  him  the  young  men  lay.     But  to  the  sties 

Eumeous  went;  for  fit  be  thought  it  not 

To  lie  far  from  his  swine,  and  out  he  hies. 

Meanwhile  Ulysses  of  his  kindness  thought. 
Eumseus  first  of  all  his  sword  puts  on 
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510      O'er  his  grmt  ihoiilder:  dnn,  aettDst  tbe  wetAer, 
A  thick  warm  cloak;  and  again,  that  npoot 

A  great  goat-akin,  the  akin  and  hair  togellMr. 
And  Sien  with  dart  in  hand,  far  his  defence 
'Gainat  men  and  dogs,  wcdl  aimed  aft  the  head, 
515  To  where  the  tasked  swine  lay  parted  thence, 
Within  a  rock  from  wind  safe  oorerad. 
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Ann  then  to  Lacednmon  Pallas  went, 

To  urge  Telemachns  his  leave  to  take 
Of  Menelaus,  to  whom  she  had  him  sent, 

And  home  again  what  speed  he  coold  to  make. 
5  Telemachus  and  Nestor's  son  she  found 

Within  the  entrance  of  the  house  abed ; 
The  son  of  Nestor  in  a  sleep  profound. 

Sleep  came  not  in  Telemachus  his  head ; 
Thought  of  his  father  open  kept  his  eyes. 
10       Then  Pallas  to  him  said :  Telemachus, 
To  stay  so  long  abroad  you  are  not  wise^ 

Leaving  your  goods  with  such  men  in  your  hoase, 
As  lawless  there  your  substance  do  devour, 

Lest  afterward  you  to  no  purpose  come. 
15  Importune  Menelaus  with  all  your  pow'r, 

Or  else  your  mother  you'll  not  find  at  home : 
Her  father  and  her  breUircn  bid  her  marry 

Eurymachus.     Of  all  he  bids  most  high. 
Take  heed  what  goods  out  of  your  house  they  carry. 
20      Tou  know  what  thoughts  in  female  breasts  do  lie; 
They  will  their  present  husband's  house  promote, 

But  for  their  former  children  little  care. 
For  he  once  dead,  they  have  no  longer  thought 

Of  how  his  children  after  him  shall  fare. 
25  Therefore  return  you,  and  commit  to  some 

Maid  of  your  own,  for  faith  and  care  well  known. 
Such  goods  as  in  your  house  you  have  at  home, 

Until  you  have  a  good  wife  of  your  own. 
I  tell  you  more;  remember  what  I  say; 
30       The  bravest  of  the  suitors  lie  in  wait, 
As  you  return  to  kill  you  by  the  way, 

'Twixt  Ithaca  and  Same,  in  the  strait. 
They'll  fail,  1  think,  of  what  they  go  about, 

And  sooner  some  of  them  their  graves  shall  find. 
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35  But,  homoeTer,  steer  the  isles  witliotit, 

Tbe  God  that  keeps  yon  will  provide  a  wind. 
And  when  st  Ithaca  yon  are  on  land. 

Unto  the  town  your  ship  and  fellows  send, 
Bat  go  70U  to  Eunueua  out  of  hand, 
40       Whoithoughhekeep^ourswineiiamuchyour&iend. 
Tliea  Fallaa  mounted  to  the  Ay,  and  he 

Pisistratufi  awakens  with  his  foot. 
Tis  time,  said  he,  that  oq  our  way  were  we; 
Let's  to  the  coach,  and  set  the  horses  to't. 
45  Then  said  Fisistratus:  Too  dark  'tis  yet 

To  travel  with  a  coach.    Let's  therefore  stay; 
"Twill  soon  be  morning.     Let's  our  presents  get, 

And  by  Atrides'  eelf  be  sent  away; 
For  guests  use  always  to  remember  those 
60      By  whom  they  have  been  entertaln'd  with  love. 
This  said,  the  morning  by  and  by  arose. 
And  Menelaus  toward  them  did  move. 
Telemachus  then  puts  on  hastily 

His  coat  and  cloak  to  meet  him  on  his  way; 
55  And  when  they  were  to  one  another  nigh, 
Telemachus  first  spake,  and  thus  did  say; 
0  king,  Atrides  Menelaus,  now, 

Even  DOW,  dismiss  me,  let  me  go  my  way. 
Then  said  Atrides:  E'en  now  you  shall  go; 
GO       I  purpose  not  to  make  you  longer  stay; 
For  I  conceive  'tis  not  a  good  man's  part, 

To  moke  too  much  or  little  of  his  guest. 
To  hcdd  him  when  he  gladly  would  depart. 
Or  press  him  to  begone  e'er  he  thinks  best. 
65  In  hospitality  this  rule  is  true : 

Love  him  that  stays,  help  forth  the  going  guest. 
Stay  then  and  take  my  gifl  along  with  you. 

And  your  breakfast  of  what  we  have  the  best. 
For  he  that  will  a  great  day's  journey  make, 
70       Will  find  both  joy  and  profit  in  his  meat. 
And  if  to  visit  Greece  you  pleasure  take, 

111  with  you  go,  and  with  you  Fll  retreat; 
And  to  the  Ai^ive  cities  be  yonr  guide, 
And  be  presented  by  each  prin^y  man, 
75  With  whomsoever  wa  at  night  abide, 

Two  mules,  a  gold  cup,  a  brave  pot  or  pan. 

Then  said  Telemachus:  I  needs  must  go, 

(My  father  seeking  lest  myself  I  lose), 

X  have  left  none  my  goods  to  look  unto, 

80       And  robb'd  my  treasure  may  be  by  my  foes. 

When  that  was  said,  forth  Menelaus  goes, 

To  give  unto  his  wife  and  maids  command 

For  breakfast  of  what  then  was  in  the  house. 

Then  Boetheides,  who  lodg'd  near  at  hand. 
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.,  \   ,J  The  wood,  makes  fire,  lays  dofirn  the  roast; 

Tekmaehiu  Him  to  his  business  then  Atrides  leaves, 

•nt  boiiie  And  down  came  to  his  treasure  of  great  cost, 

with  pmenta.  jj^  ^^  ins  son,  and  wife  Helena.     There 

90      Within  a  room  lin*d  with  sweet-smelling  wood, 
A  temperer  to  his  son  he  gave  to  bear. 

Of  silver  pure,  which  'mongst  the  vessels  stood ; 
And  from  a  chest  where  robes  for  matrons  were, 
She  took  up  one,  with  great  variety 
95  Wrought  by  herself,  which  she  herself  did  bear, 
Shining  and  bright  as  any  star  i*  th'  sky ; 
And  forth  unto  Tdemachus  they  come. 

Then  said  Atrides,  Jove  grant  your  request. 
And  safely  may  you  t'  Ithaca  come  home ; 
100       See  here  my  gift,  of  all  I  have  the  best : 
'Tis  massy  silver,  gilt  about  the  brim. 

By  Vulcan  made ;  but  then  it  was  possessed 
By  th*  king  of  Sidon :  I  had  it  of  him 

When  by  the  way  from  Troy  I  was  his  guest 
105  Then  Helen  said,  This  gift  too  take  from  me. 
Of  Helen's  handy  work  a  monument. 
To  give  to  her  that  your  dear  wife  shall  be ; 

Think  it  meanwhile  as  to  your  mother  sent ; 
Then  gave  it  to  Tclemachus  his  hands. 
110       I'  th*  coach  Pisistratus  then  placed  all. 
And  at  the  goodly  gifts  amazed  stands ; 

Atrides  then  led  them  into  the  hall, 
And  made  them  sit;  and  while  they  sitting  were, 
A  grave  maid-servant  from  a  golden  ewer, 
1 15  To  wash  their  hands,  i>ours  on  the  water  clear 
Over  a  basin  all  of  silver  pure. 
One  tables  set  8,  another  lays  on  bread, 

And  from  their  store  many  good  things  brings  oat; 
Tlie  messes  Boethcidcs  severed ; 
120       Atrides'  son  the  wine  delivered  out. 
When  their  desire  of  food  was  satisfied. 

Up  rose  Telemachus  and  Nestor's  son. 
And  to  their  coach  they  the  swift  horses  tied. 
And  in  the  coa(;h  were  ready  to  be  gone ; 
125  And  were  already  got  the  court  without. 
But  after  them  Atrides  followed, 
And  in  his  hand  a  gold  cup  he  brought  out 

Of  wine,  and  standing  at  the  horses'  head. 
Brave  youths,  said  he,  to  Nestor  me  commend, 
130       That  as  a  father  was  to  me  at  Troy. 

Farewell,  and  may  you  to  your  journey's  end 

With  safety  travel  and  arrive  with  joy. 
Then  said  'IVleniachus,  all  this  Til  say, 
I  wish  at  home  I  mav  so  treated  be 
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135  Within  my  father's  house  at  Ithaca,  LiB.  XV. 

Besides  the  presents  you  have  given  me.  * , ' 

As  he  said  this,  an  eagle  dexter  flew,  Teleroachus 

And  seiz'd  a  great  white  tame  goose  grazing  near ;    *«°^^«»"« 
The  standers-by  shouted  and  cried,  Shue,  shue,  ^    preaen 

140      But  yet  away  the  eagle  bore  him  dear ; 

And  none  but  with  the  sight  was  well  content. 

Then  to  Atrides  said  Pisistratus, 
This  prodigy,  unto  you  is  it  sent 

From  Jupiter  ?  Or  is  it  sent  to  us  ? 
145  While  what  to  answer  he  was  taking  care, 

Helen  prevented  him.     I  will,  said  she. 
First  tell  you  what  hereon  my  own  thoughts  are. 

And  to  my  mind  by  th'  Gods  infused  be ; 
Tou  saw  the  eagle  come  down  from  the  hill, 
150       Where  nature  placed  him  to  dwell  and  breed, 
And  kill  that  goose :  so  shall  Ulysses  kill 

The  suitors  that  upon  his  substance  feed. 
Or,  it  may  be,  already  there  he  is 

Devising  for  the  suitors  some  ill  end ; 
155  O  Grods,  then  said  Telemachus,  that  this 

Were  so  indeed !  to  you  then  should  I  send 
As  to  a  Grod  my  vows.     This  said,  away 

They  whipp'd  their  willing  horses  through  the  town. 
Which  on  the  plain  their  harness  shake  all  day, 
160       And  were  at  Pheres  when  the  sun  went  down. 
There  Diocles,  Orsilochus  his  son, 

(Orsilochus  by  Alphseus  begot). 
Dwelt,  and  of  entertainment  want  was  none. 

Nor  acceptable  presents  were  forgot ; 
165  And  when  the  morning  had  herself  array'd. 

Again  they  put  their  horses  to  the  coach. 
Which  when  the  whip  they  felt  once,  never  stay'd. 

Till  to  the  town  of  Pyle  they  did  approach. 
Then  said  Telemachus  to  Nestor's  son, 
170       You  promis'd,  I  your  father  should  decline ; 
But  since  we  here  are,  how  can  that  be  done  ? 

And  therefore  let  us  both  our  counsels  join. 
Friends  you  and  I,  and  friends  our  fathers  were; 

One  age  we  have;  this  voyage  is  some  tie; 
175  Draw  me  not  from  my  ship,  but  leave  me  here. 

Lest  th'  old  man  force  me  at  his  house  to  lie, 
In  kindness,  when  I  have  such  need  to  go. 

This  said,  Pisistratus  considered 
What  to  make  good  his  promise  he  should  do. 
180      And  then  this  counsel  came  into  his  head. 
Turn  off,  said  he,  the  coach  to  the  sea-side. 

And  Menelaus'  gifts  a-shipboard  stow. 
And  get  aboard ;  your  small  stay  here  I'll  hide. 

So  your  departure  shall  my  father  know. 
VOL.  X.  o  a 
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LIB.  XV.       1B5  For  sure  I  am,  if  he  know  yoa  an  hera^ 
* — [, — '  So  violent  he  is,  hell  luther  oome, 

Teirauchiu  And  call  jou  to  his  house  and  stay  yoa  tfaere^ 

•mt  !»>»«  And  be  a  hindrance  to  yonr  going  home, 

with  prewnia.  ^ ^  though  awaj  youll  not  be  emptj  sent* 

190      Yet  will  he  doubtless  very  angry  be. 
This  said,  unto  his  father  home  he  went. 

Telemachns  then  bade  his  company 
To  see  prepar'd  all  things  for  sailing  fit, 
And  go  aboard  ;  aboard  went  also  he. 
195  The  rowers  on  their  seats  in  order  sit. 
Thus  they  about  their  going  busy  be. 
Then  came  a  stranger,  that  a  prophet  was^ 
And  fled  from  Argos  then  for  homicide, 
And  by  descent  was  of  Melampus'  race, 
200      And  stood  near  to  Telemachns  his  side. 
For  this.  Melampus  once  had  dwelt  in  Pyle, 
And  rich,  but  fled,  by  Neleus  oppressed, 
And  bound  he  lay  in  prison  for  awlule. 
But  ailterward,  he  got  himself  released, 
206  And  brought  to  Neleus  his  herds  again. 

And  had  his  daughter  Pero  for  reward; 
But  left  her  with  his  brother  to  remain 

For  wife.     And  then  did  Pyle  no  more  regard, 
But  went  to  Argos,  where  a  wife  he  got, 
210       And  children  twain  had:  first,  Antiphates. 
And  he  the  valiant  Oicleus  begot. 
And  Oicleus  begat  Amphlareus, 
Tliat  was  belov'd  by  Pallas  and  by  Jove, 
And  yet  he  lived  not  till  he  was  old. 
215  He  died  at  Thebes,  betrayed  by  his  love, 
That  him  discovered  for  a  chain  of  gold. 
Alcmaeon  and  Amphilochus  he  got. 

But  3Iantius,  Melampus'  second  son, 
Cleitus  niid  Polyphides  then  begot. 
220       Cleitus  was  fair,  but  children  he  had  none ; 
Aurora  snntch*d  him  from  the  earth  when  young, 

For  mortals  he  in  beauty  did  excel. 
And  plni'cd  him  th'  immortal  Gods  among. 
And  Polyphides,  Pluebus  loved  well ; 
22o  And  to  him  gave  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

And  since  Amphiraus  was  dead  and  gone. 
To  foi*etell  anything  with  certainty 

Upon  the  whole  earth  like  him  there  was  none. 
Displeased  by  his  father,  IVluntius, 
230       At  Hypcrcsia  he  prophecied. 

His  son  it  was,  caird  Theoclynienus, 

That  then  stood  by  Telemachns  his  side, 
AMien  he  the  blessed  Gods  was  praying  to. 
And  said,  Since  worshipping  I  find  you  here. 
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235  By  him  you  worship,  tell  me  truly  who  Ujj,  xv. 

You  are,  your  father  who,  and  dwelling  where?  ^^ . ' 

Stranger,  then  said  Telemachus,  I  dwell  Telemachun 

At  Ithaca,  bom  there  ;  my  father's  name  J^^  p^^t^ 

Ulysses,  if  he  live ;  but  who  can  tell  ? 
240      And  to  hear  news  of  that,  I  hither  came. 
Then  answer'd  Theoclymenus,  And  I, 

From  Argos  town,  for  killing  of  a  man. 
Pursued  by  his  kin,  am  forc'd  to  fly; 

Take  me  aboard  that  only  save  me  can. 
246  Welcome  you  are,  then  said  Telemachus; 

Aboard  let's  go,  where  you  shall  have  such  cheer 
As  we  can  make,  and  hath  contented  us. 

Then  took  and  on  the  deck  he  laid  his  spear ; 
And  up  into  the  ship  he  went,  and  at 
260       The  stem  he  plac'd  himself,  and  close  by  him 
The  stranger  Theoclymenus  down  sat 

Then  bids  Telemachus,  the  ship  to  trim. 
And  straight  the  mast  upright  they  set  and  bind. 

And  hoist  their  sails  with  ropes  of  good  cow-hide; 
255  And  Pallas  sent  them  a  good  strong  forewind, 

And  swiftly  did  the  ship  the  sea  divide. 
The  sun  was  down,  and  doubtful  was  the  light, 

.When  he  to  Pherae  came  and  passed  by; 
And  then  by  Elis  coasted  he  all  night, 
260      And  came  unto  the  Those  Islands  nigh ; 
And  thought  upon  the  suitors  in  his  way. 

Ulysses  and  Eumseus  supping  sat, 
And  when  their  hunger  they  had  put  away, 

The  tables  gone,  they  leisure  had  to  chat. 
265  And  then  Ulysses  had  a  mind  to  know. 

Whether  Eumaeus  rather  had  he  stayed 
r  th'  lodge  with  him,  or  to  the  city  go; 

And  to  the  company  he  spake,  and  said : 
Hear  me,  Eumaeus,  and  you  aU,  his  friends ; 
270      I  stay  here  helping  to  consume  your  meat, 
My  mind  me  to  the  city  rather  bends ; 

For  bread  and  wine  there  begging  I  shall  get. 
But  I  must  then  entreat  you  to  provide 

Some  good  man  to  go  with  me.     Being  there, 
275  Necessity  itself  will  be  my  guide 

To  find  the  houses  where  there  is  good  cheer. 
And  if  I  go  unto  Ulysses'  doors, 

Unto  Penelope  I  can  tell  news. 
And  make  myself  well  known  unto  the  woo'rs, 
280       And  they  to  give  me  meat  will  not  refuse. 
I  can  do  any  service  that  they  will, 

(Thank  Mercury,  to  whom  I  owe  that  good), 
Few  be  they  can  compare  with  me  for  skill 

To  make  a  fire,  or  to  cleave  out  wood, 
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« , '  Or  anything  that  great  men's  aenranta  do. 

TekniMbiu  Ay  me,  Eumiens  said,  poor  loan,  what  thought 

•e^bome  Is  this  of  yours ?    D'ye  long  to  perish  80? 

wi    pmenta.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  .^  ^^  among  them  stay; 

290      Their  insolence  is  known  np  to  the  tkj. 
Tou  are  not  like  their  serving  men ;  for  they 

Are  young,  and  are  i^parelFd  handsomdy 
With  coat  and  vest ;  their  heads  and  faces  shine 

With  unguents  sweet.  Stay  therefore  here  with  me; 
296  There's  none  that  at  your  staying  doth  repine. 

Nor  I,  nor  any  of  my  company. 
Telemachus,  when  he  comes  home  again. 

Shall  give  you  garments,  a  fair  coat  and  vest, 
And  good  shoes  also  to  your  feet,  and  then 
300       See  you  convoy'd  to  what  place  you  think  hest. 
To  this,  Ulysses  answered,  and  said. 

Oh  !  that  Jove  lov'd  you  hot  as  well  as  L 
You  have  me  from  a  wretched  wand'ring  stayed. 

The  belly  brings  to  men  such  misery. 
305  Then  said  Ulysses,  Since  I  am  to  stay, 

Say,  of  Ulysses*  parents,  if  you  know 
His  father  and  his  mother,  whether  they 

Be  both  remaining  yet  alive  or  no. 
To  this,  Kumeeus  said  :  Laertes  lives, 
310       But  woefully  and  weary  of  his  life  ; 

Still  for  the  absence  of  his  son  he  grieves  ; 

But  more  lamcnteth  the  death  of  his  wife. 
The  loss  of  her  was  that  first  made  him  old. 

She  di(^d  for  grief,  tliinking  her  son  was  dead; 
315  As  sad  a  death  it  was  as  can  be  told. 

May  we  from  such  death  be  delivered. 
AMiile  she  was  living,  though  she  grieved  were, 

When  cause  there  was,  I  could  have  asked  her  mind 
Freely.     For  why,  w^ith  her  own  daughter  dear 
320       She  brought  me  up,  and  never  was  but  kind. 
This  daughter  Ctimene,  when  come  of  age 

(For  she  the  youngest  was)  to  Same  went. 
To  a  rich  man  given  in  marriage. 

But  I,  well  clad  in  coat  and  vest,  was  sent 
325  (And  shoes  upon  my  feet)  into  the  field ; 

For  she  a  purpose  had  to  do  me  good. 
But  now  the  time  does  no  such  kindness  yield, 

And  yet  the  blessed  Gods  provide  me  food ; 
For  they  so  well  have  multiplied  my  swine, 
330       That  we  have  still  enough  of  meat  and  drink, 
And  wherewithal  to  make  a  poor  man  dine, 

Although  the  suitors'  riot  make  them  shrink ; 
But  since  this  woe  Penelope  befel, 

'T\s  harsh  to  her  to  hear  of  business : 
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35  Tet  serrantB  need  her  both  to  ask  and  tell 

All  that  bclongeth  to  their  offices. 
And  also  sometimes,  maybe,  need  they  had 

r  th'  house  to  eat,  and  cany  somewhat  home, 
Of  that  whereof  servants  are  most  part  glad, 
40       And  which  unto  their  lodges  never  come. 
Hoy  said  Ulysses,  since  it  doth  appear 

Toil  were  a  traveller  when  but  a  boy. 
Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what  your  adventures  were, 

And  what  your  Bufferings  were  upon  the  way. 
15  Was  your  town  plunder'd  by  the  enemies, 

And  you  brought  hither  as  a  part  o'  th'  prey  ? 
Or  been  by  thieves  (for  you  were  no  ill  prize). 

As  you  kept  sheep  or  cattle,  brought  away  ? 
Then  said  Eumieus,  Since  to  hear  the  story 
)0       Of  how  I  hither  came  it  is  your  pleasure. 
Sit  patiently,  the  wine  there  stands  before  ye ; 

For  sleep  and  joy  the  long  nights  give  us  leisure. 
It  is  not  good  too  soon  to  go  to  bed ; 

For  too  much  sleep  ia  but  a  weariness  i 
55  The  rest  that  will  may  go,  and,  morning  spread. 

Drive  forth  the  swine,  which  is  tbdr  business. 
Meanwhile  let  us  sit  here,  and  drink  and  chat, 

.  And  stories  of  our  sod  adventures  tell ; 
For  much  contentment  there  is  ev'n  in  that, 
50       To  them  that  suffer'd  have  and  come  off  well. 
But  to  my  story  now.     An  isle  there  is 

Under  the  tropic  of  the  bud,  not  great,  ' 

Call'd  Syria,  but  very  fertile  'tis, 

Well  stor'd  with  kine,  and  sheep,  and  wine  and  wheat, 
>5  Where  famine  never  enter'd,  nor  disease 

Amongst  the  people.     When  a  man  was  aged, 
Dion'  and  Fhccbus  made  him  die  with  ease. 

And  gentle  shafts  the  pain  of  death  assuaged. 
Two  towns  it  had  ;  their  laws  were  not  the  aame; 
rO       But  of  them  both  my  father  was  the  king. 
Phcenician  merchants,  rats,  then  thither  came, 

And  in  their  ships  did  many  baubles  bring. 
There  then  was  in  my  father's  house  a  maid, 

Phoenician  bora,  that  well  could  sow  and  spin ; 
r5  As  washing  clothes  she  at  the  sea-side  stayed, 

One  of  these  merchants  sooth'd  her  into  sin, 
(For  good  workwomen  may  be  made  to  do  that, 

If  flatter'd  well),  and  then  he  ask'd  her  name. 
And  whence  she  was.    And  truth  she  told  the  rat. 
iO       Fhim  Sidon,  said  she,  a  rich  town,  I  came, 
And  daughter  am  of  wealthy  Arybas; 

But  Taphian  thieves  took  me  by  force  away. 
As  homewards  trom  the  field  I  going  was, 

And  sold  me  to  this  man  with  whom  I  stay. 
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LIB.  ZY.       ^^  "^^^  ^^  ^^  merchaiitiiiaii  that  did  her  wiTe^ 
>«-I, — '  Will  yon  to  Sidon  home  letom  with  me, 

Tdamadras  And  see  your  parents  ?    They  are  stUl  afive^ 

*"*  ^""^  '  ^^^  "^  **  heretofore.    I  will,  said  die^ 

ptwwti.  j£  y^^  ^jj^  ^  y^^jj,  compimy  ^11  swear, 

390      At  Sidon  yon  will  set  me  safe  ashore. 
And  when  all  swchtd,  and  agreed  on  it  were^ 

The  woman  spake  again,  and  this  said  more: 
K  any  of  you  see  me  in  the  street. 

Or  at  the  well,  speak  not  at  all  to  me, 
396  Lest  any  of  the  house  should  chance  to  see't, 

And  tell  my  master.    Jealous  he  will  he, 
Put  me  in  honds,  and  seek  you  to  destroy; 

Buy  quickly  what  you  buy,  and  ready  be. 
And  secret.     When  you  mean  to  go  away, 
400      Then  send  a  privy  messenger  to  me; 
For  all  the  gold  I  can  lay  hand  upon 

111  bring,  and  somewhat  else  boat-hire  to  pay; 
For  I  the  charge  have  of  my  master's  son; 

Much  profit  he  will  yield  if  brought  away. 
405  Playing  without,  Fll  tiJce  him  by  the  hand 

And  lead  him  to  the  ship ;  much  worth  hell  be, 
Transported  into  whatsoever  land. 

And  home  again,  this  said,  returned  she. 
A  year  it  was  before  these  merchants  went. 
410       Meanwhile  they  buy  and  lade  the  ship;  and  when 
Tliey  had  their  freight,  straightway  a  man  they  sent 

To  bid  the  maid  make  haste  away.     And  then 
A  man  unto  my  father's  house  they  sent ; 

A  crafty  merchant,  with  a  chain  of  gold 
415  And  shining  amber,  on  which  were  intent 

My  mother  and  her  maids ;  they  much  behold, 
And  take  into  their  hands,  and  for  it  bid. 

Meanwhile  the  man  a  nod  gave  with  his  head, 
The  woman  quickly  understand  him  did, 
420       And  by  the  hand  me  out  a-door  she  lead. 
Aboard  went  he.     The  woman  look'd  about. 

Saw  standing  on  the  tables  many  a  cup, 
Left  by  my  fatlier  and  his  guests  gone  out. 

And  presently  she  three  of  them  took  up; 
42o  Out  went  she,  leading  me,  that  simple  was. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  dusky  was  the  way, 
And  to  the  ship  we  unpursued  pass, 

To  th*  haven  where  the  merchants'  vessel  lay. 
And  then  go  they,  and  with  them  we  aboard, 
430      And  sail'd  before  the  wind  six  days  and  nights. 
And  to  us  Jove  a  fair  gale  did  afford, 

Diann  on  the  seventh  the  woman  smites, 
And  suddenly  into  the  sink  she  fell ; 

And  her  they  throw  into  tlie  sea  for  cheer 
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436  To  fishes ;  but  the  rest  arrived  well 

At  Ithaca.    Laertes  bought  me  there. 
Tou  see  now  how  I  hither  came.     Then  said 

Ulysses,  Truly  you  have  pass'd  much  woe ; 
But  Jove  in  part  your  sorrows  hath  allay'd, 
440       That  in  a  good  man's  house  at  ease  are  now, 
That  gives  you  meat  and  drink  with  a  good  wUl ; 

With  him  you  live  a  happy  life.     But  I 
Have  longer  wand'ring  been,  and  must  be  still. 

Hius  'twixt  themselves  did  they  say  and  reply, 
445  Then  went  to  sleep.     The  night  was  almost  past, 

And  with  the  morn  Telemachus  was  nigh ; 
Quickly  his  mates  take  down  the  sails  and  mast, 

And  row  the  ship  to  land,  and  there  her  tie; 
Then  on  the  beach  they  quickly  break  their  fast, 
450      And  with  fresh  water  temper  their  old  wine. 
And  when  desire  of  meat  and  drink  was  past, 

m,  said  Telemachus,  go  to  my  swine, 
But  to  the  city  will  return  at  night. 

Next  morn  PU  feast  you  with  good  flesh  and  wine, 
455  Your  labour  in  my  passage  to  requite. 

And  then  said  Theoclymenus  divine, 
What  will  you  do  meanwhile,  I  pray,  with  me  ? 

Unto  your  mother's  house  must  I  go  too, 
Or  to  some  other  man  commended  be  ? 
460       Then  answered  Telemachus :  No,  no. 
To  bring  you  to  my  house  in  vain  it  were. 

My  mother  in  my  absence  youll  not  see. 
She  seldom  to  the  suitors  doth  appear. 

At  top  o'  th'  house  at  work  still  sitteth  she. 
465  But  I  wiU  recommend  you  to  another, 

In  Ithaca  of  best  repute;  his  name 
Eurylochus,  and  best  he  loves  my  mother. 

And  what  my  father  did  would  do  the  same ; 
But  folded  up  it  lies  yet  in  Jove's  lap, 
470      Whether  he  first  shall  married  be  or  dead. 
As  he  this  said,  there  did  a  falcon  hap 

(Apollo's  bird)  to  fly  above  his  head 
Dexter,  and  in  his  pounces  held  a  dove ; 

And  as  he  plumed  her  the  feathers  fell 
475  Scatter'd  as  they  descended  from  above 

(Which  Theoclymenus  observed  well) 
Betwixt  Telemachus  and  the  ship's  side ; 

And  to  Telemachus  said  secretly : 
This  from  the  Gods  is,  and  doth  good  betide 
480      Both  to  yourself  and  your  posterity. 
I  knew  that  it  portended  at  first  sight, 

No  family  but  yours  was  here  to  reign. 
O,  said  Telemachus,  that  that  were  right. 

Such  love,  such  gifts,  you  then  should  from  me  gain. 
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485  As  men  tint  mm  yen  eiioald  ycnir  fortune  Mess. 

Pyraeos  then  his  fiiend  was  sUmding  bj. 
To  him  he  then  his  stranger  did  address : 

YoQ  are  mj  best  friend  of  the  company; 
Unto  jonr  care  this  stranger  I  commend, 
490      To  be  well  treated  till  I  come  again. 

Though  long  jou  staj,  said  he,  I  do  intend 

The  best  I  can  joor  friend  to  entertain. 
And  with  some  gift.     Then  to  the  ship  he  goes. 

He  and  his  mates.     They  on  their  benches  sit. 
495  Tekmachos  then  potteth  on  his  shoes, 

And  takes  a  spear  that  for  his  hand  was  fit ; 
The  ship  about  they  to  the  citj  row. 

Telemachos  porsuing  his  design. 
On  foot  onto  Eumseus  forth  did  go, 

His  faithful  servant,  master  of  the  swine. 
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EuMJEUs  and  Ulysses  risen  were. 

And  men,  for  dinner,  sent  out  to  fetch  hogs, 
And  fire  was  made.     Ulysses  ehane'd  to  hear 

One  tread  withont,  and  whining  of  the  dogs 
5  That  barked  not,  and  to  Eumseus  said : 

Some  one  of  your  acquaintance  now  comes  io  ; 
I  hear  his  feet.     The  dogs  are  well  appai'd. 

These  words  scarce  said,  Telemachus  was  seen. 
Euma3us,  who  then  temp'ring  was  of  wine, 
10      Lets  fall  liis  cups,  and  meets  him  at  the  door; 
Kisses  his  head  and  hands,  and  both  his  eyne. 

And  presently  with  tears  his  eyes  run  o'er. 
As  when  a  loving  father  sees  his  son 

That  had  been  ten  years  absent,  and  for  whom 
\i}  He  had  lamented  long,  come  home  alone; 

So  glad  was  he  Telemachus  was  come, 
And  hugg'd  him  as  one  that  had  'scap*d  but  then 

From  death  ;  and  weeping  said,  O  are  you  come  ? 
I  never  thought  to  see  you  more,  sweet  man, 
20       Since  first  I  knew  to  Pyle  you  went  from  home. 
But  come,  come  in,  dear  heart,  that  I  may  fill 

Myself  with  looking,  you're  not  oft  among 
Your  herdsmen  in  the  field,  but  almost  still 

r  th'  city,  in  the  suitors'  dismal  throng. 
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25  Tee,  said  Telemachas,  for  vhj,  I  came 

To  see  you,  and  to  ask  about  m;  mother ; 
Whether  she  stUl  remainiDg  be  at  home. 

Or  gone  be  with  a  Buitor  one  or  other, 
Leaving  her  husband's  chamber  and  hi8  bed 
30       With  cobwebs  hung  for  want  of  furniture  ? 
No,  she  jet  stays,  Eunueus  answered. 

And  great  the  grief  id  which  she  doth  endure ; 
And  day  and  night  the  tears  fall  from  her  eyes. 

TelemachuB  went  in.    His  &ther  there 
35  To  give  him  place  did  from  bis  chair  arise. 

Sit  still,  said  he,  Fll  find  a  seat  elsewhere 
In  my  own  house-     This  man  will  one  provide. 

This  said,  he  past  unto  another  seat. 
To  which  EnmauB  a  wool-fell  applied 
40       With  rushes  under  it.     Then  brought  in  mea^ 
Trenchers  of  meat  roasted  the  day  before, 

And  in  a  basket  sets  on  bread  of  wheat, 
And  in  an  ivy-tankard  wine  good  store. 

And  o'er  against  Ulysses  bikes  his  seat. 
45  Then  on  the  meat  prepar'd  their  hands  they  laid. 

When  thirst  and  hunger  nothing  more  requir'd, 
Telemacbus  unto  Eumteus  said, 

And  thus  about  his  new-come  guest  inquir'd : 
Father,  said  he,  I  pray  you  tell  me  now, 
60       His  own,  his  father's,  and  his  country's  name; 
And  farther  I  desire  you  let  me  know 

Where  are  the  mariuera  that  with  him  came 
Unto  this  place?     And  tell  me  this  likewise, 

Where  rideth  the  good  ship  that  brought  him  to't  7 
55  For  verily  I  can  no  way  devise. 

How  he  should  come  on  horseback  or  on  foot 
To  this  Eumseas  answered  agen : 

He  says  himself  that  he  was  bom  in  Greet, 
And  seen  the  cities  has  of  many  men, 
60       Wand'ring  about,  for  Jove  so  thought  it  meet. 
Thesprotian  rats  got  him  aboard  their  ship. 

And  forced  were  in  Ithaca  to  land ; 
There  he  found  means  to  give  them  all  the  slip  ; 

So  came  to  mine,  and  from  mine  to  your  band. 
65  I  give  him  you,  as  you  think  best  to  use. 

To  this  again  Telemachus  replies : 
That  which  yon  say,  Eumteus,  is  bad  news. 

How  to  receive  him  I  cannot  devise. 
I  am  too  young  to  save  him  with  my  hands, 
70       If  injury  be  done  him  by  the  wooers. 

And  at  this  time  my  mother  doubtful  stands, 

Whether  to  stay  within  my  father's  doors. 
And  with  the  people  her  good  name  maintain. 

Or  with  that  suitor  wed  and  go  away, 
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^  _  ^ 

Tdenwchiu 
Mtids  Eumviu 
to  tell  his  mother 
of  his  return. 


75  That  to  her  shall  affocd  the  greatest  gtin. 

But  nnce  the  stranger  at  your  hooae  doCfa  staf, 
m  give  him  garments*  a  good  coat  and  vest, 

A  spear  in*s  hand,  and  good  shoes  to  his  feet, 
And  him  convey  to  what  place  he  thinks  best 
80      Or  if  to  keep  him  here  joa  think  it  meet, 
m  hither  for  him  garments  send  and  food, 

That  he  no  charge  be  to  your  family. 
To  set  him  with  the  suitors  'tis  not  good 

For  me  nor  him,  they  so  unruly  be. 
85  Hell  be  derided  there,  and  I  shall  grieve. 

But  'gainst  so  many  men  what  can  be  done  ? 
The  strength  of  one  man  cannot  him  relieve. 

Ulysses  then  made  answer  to  his  son. 
Oh !  friend,  said  be,  it  bites  my  heart  to  hear 
90      What  of  the  suitors  in  your  house  you  say, 
How  'gunst  your  mind  they  proudly  domineer. 

It  is  because  you  willingly  give  way  ? 
Or  that  your  people  by  divinity 

Adverse  arc  to  you  or  your  government  ? 
95  Or  are  your  kindred,  that  should  stand  you  by 

In  quarrel  and  in  battle,  discontent  ? 
Oil,  were  I  young,  and  of  the  mind  I  am. 

Or  that  I  were  the  great  Ulysses'  son. 
Or  he  himself,  and  wand'ring  hither  came, 
100       I  'd  have  my  head  cut  off  by  any  one. 
If  I  were  not  revcng'd  upon  Uiem  all. 

And  though  they  were  too  hard  for  me  alone, 
I'd  rather  in  my  own  house  fighting  fall. 

Than  daily  see  such  ugly  things  there  done. 
105  Stranf^ers  abus'd,  maids  tous'd  ill  favour'dly, 

And  com  and  wine  consumed  without  end, 
And  to  no  purpose  foolishly ;  for  why. 

They  never  shall  arrive  where  they  intend. 
Then  said  Tdcmachus  :  No  word  o'  th'  Gods 
110       Ilatli  me  deprived  of  the  people  s  love. 
Nor  any  brother  is  with  me  at  odds, 

Nor  any  other  cause  I  know  but  Jove. 
How  many  lords  within  these  isles  do  sway, 

Same,  Dulichium,  Ithaca,  and  Zant, 
115  So  many  suitors  duly  every  day 

For  marriage  with  my  mother  my  house  haunt. 
Whilst  she  can  none  put  off,  and  will  none  many. 

They  spend  my  com  and  wine,  and  cattle  kill, 
And  eating  here,  and  drinking  still  they  tarry, 
120       And  me  perhaps,  at  last,  they  murther  wilL 
But  what  they  shall  do  none  but  Grod  can  tell. 

But,  father,  go  you  to  Penelope, 
And  let  her  know  I  am  arrived  well. 

And  let  no  other  person  know  but  she. 
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125  And  after  you  have  UAd  her,  tarry  not.  jj^^  XVI. 

Make  haste.     At  your  return,  I  shall  be  here,  ««- — , * 

For  many  are  they  that  my  death  do  plot.  uijases  dis. 

True,  said  Eumteus,  but  not  ill  it  were  *^**^"*  ***™" 

To  let  Laertes  know  it  by  the  way,  ~^  ^  ^*  ~- 

130      Who  when  his  grief  but  for  Ulysses  was, 
Did  oversee  his  workmen  all  the  day, 

But  since  by  sea  to  Fylus  you  did  pass. 
He  neither  oversees  his  husbandry, 

Nor  eats  his  meat,  as  still  he  did  before ; 
136  But  groaning  and  lamenting  woefully 

Liveth.     Telemaehus  did  thus  reply: 
The  case  is  hard.    But  grieved  though  he  be, 

Let  him  alone ;  go  not  out  of  your  way. 
For  first  I  wish  my  father  here  to  see, 
1 40      If  in  my  choice  to  have  my  wishes  lay. 
But  pray  my  mother  thither  send  a  maid, 

To  tcdl  Laertes  secretly  the  news. 
When  to  him  thus  Telemaehus  had  said, 

Eumseus  on  his  feet  tied  on  his  shoes. 
145  Ulysses  and  his  son  now  left  alone. 

Came  Pallas  to  them.    At  the  door  she  stood ; 
But  by  Telemaehus  she  was  not  known. 

Gods  are  not  known  but  by  whom  they  think  good. 
Ulysses  knew  her.     Fair  she  was  and  tall, 
150      And  of  a  grave  wise  matron  had  the  look ; 
And  by  the  dogs  perceiv'd  was.     For  they  all 

Whming  and  terrified  the  place  forsook. 
A  sign  t'  Ulysses  she  made  with  her  brow. 

Then  he  went  forth,  and  she  unto  him  spake. 
155  Son  of  Laertes,  wise  Ulysses,  now 

Your  son  with  your  design  acquainted  make; 
And  when  you  have  the  suitors'  fate  contrived, 

Gro  to  the  city  both.     'Twill  not  be  long 
Before  I  at  your  combat  be  arrived, 
160      And  give  you  my  assistance  in  the  throng. 
And  stroak'd  him  over  with  a  wand  of  gold. 

And  presently  his  rags  were  doak  and  coat ; 
His  cheeks  were  plump ;  his  beard  black  to  bdiold. 

To  which  his  goodly  locks  unlike  were  not. 
165  This  done,  the  Goddess  mounted  to  the  skies. 

Ulysses  to  the  house  again  retir'd ; 
But  from  him  then  his  son  tum'd  off  his  eyes. 

So  much  this  alteration  he  admir'd ; 
He  thought  it  was  some  Grod,  and  to  him  said, 
170      You  are  some  God  descended  from  the  sky; 
Your  colour's  better,  better  you  arrayed. 

Save  us.     Our  gifts  shall  on  your  altar  lie. 
And  then  Ulysses  said,  God  I  am  none. 

What  ails  you  with  the  Grods  me  to  compare  ? 
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LIB.  XVI.       ^"^  ^*"'  ^  y'*'"'  ffttlier  am,  whom  you 

' , And  for  whom  you  have  had  guch  pain  and  agn 

CXfttes  da.  And  theQ  embrac'd  and  kias'd  hia  son,  and  wept, 

conn  him-  g^  (hat  the  ground  he  stood  upon  was  wet, 

Mn.  Tliough  hitherto  his  eyes  he  dry  had  kept; 

180       But  by  his  eon  hcliev'd  he  was  not  yet. 

You're  not,  gays  he,  my  father,  hut  some  qiright 

That  flftttera  me  into  more  misery. 
Of  mortEil  men  there's  none  that  has  the  might 
To  do  such  things  without  a  deity. 
183  A  God  indeed  can  man's  decay  redee 

You  were  but  now  an  old  man  ill  arrayed; 
And  DOW  like  one  uew  come  from  hearen  a 

To  thia  Ulysses  answered  and  said, 
Telemachus,  be  not  amaz'd  too  much; 
190       Other  Ulysses  you  shall  n 

I  am  the  man,  although  my  luck  bo  such, 

As  after  twenty  year  not  known  to  h 
The  change  you  see  was  by  Athena  wronj. 
That  made  me  what  she  list,  for  she  can  S 
195  A  beggar  old,  or  youth  in  a  fine  coat. 

And  handsome  cloak,  and  other  garment  to't; 
For  eusy  'tis  for  Gods  on  mortal  men 

To  lay  on  glory,  and  the  same  displnc«. 
This  said,  Ulysses  sat  him  down.     And  tl 
200       Telemachiis  his  father  did  embrace. 
And  then  they  both  together  wept  and  » 
As  eagles  or  as  vultures,  when  they  « 
Their  nests  by  country- people  spoil'd  an< 
And  young  ones  kill'd  before  tJiey  fled 
205  So  wept  these  two,  and  weeping  there  hi 
Perhaps  until  the  closing  of  the  day. 
But  that  Telemachua  i'  Ulysses  sai'l. 

Father,  how  came  you  t'  Itliaca,  I  pray  ?  | 
Wlicrc  are  the  seamen  that  set  you  ashore  ? 
210       For  sure  I  am  you  could  not  come  by  li 
In  a  good  ship,  said  he,  I  was  brought  o'«i 

From  th'  Isle  PhiEOcia,  and  left  o*  th'  s 
That  people,  strangers  all  tlmt  thither  oo 
Convoy  imto  the  place  where  they  would* 
215  And  when  I  was  desirous  to  go  hom^ 
At  Ithaca  asleep  they  landed  me, 
Enrich'd  with  presents,  garments,  gold  and  I 

Anil  in  a  cave  I  hidden  have  the  same; 
And,  as  I  by  Athena  oounsell'd  was, 
S20       The  suitors'  fate  to  weave  I  hither  ctune. 
Toll  me  how  many  now  they  are,  that  wo 

Consider  may  if  we  two  and  no  more 
SIiuU  ho  enough  to  get  tlie  victory. 
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225  O  father,  said  hia  son,  you  are  renowD'd 
For  a  good  councillor,  a  man  of  might; 
But  veiy  hard  the  thing  is  you  proi>ound, 

That  two  men  should  against  so  many  fight. 
They  are  not  only  ten,  or  two  times  ten, 
230       But  many  more.     Their  number,  let  me  see. 
From  out  Dulichium  two-and-fifty  menj 

And  with  them  lusty  serving  men  twice  three. 
From  Same  chosen  men  come  twenty-four; 
Twen^  from  Zant,  and  twelve  of  Ithaca. 
235  Medon,  the  squire,  a  fiddler,  and  what  more? 
Two  cooks  that  of  a  feast  had  learnt  the  law. 
Twill  be  but  ill  revenge  to  fight  them  all ; 
Therefore  I  think  it  best  to  look  for  aid. 
And  some  good  neighbour  to  assist  you  call, 
240       To  this  Ulysses  answered  and  said, 
Consider  then,  and  cast  it  in  your  mind. 

Whether  we  two,  Pallas  and  Jove  to  boot, 

Will  serve,  or  must  we  other  succours  find  ? 

Then  said  his  son,  0  father,  that  will  do't. 

245  Those  friends  indeed  will  serve  us  very  much. 

Immortals  against  mortals  have  great  odds ; 

Higher  they  stand,  and  of  themselves  are  such. 

As  would  loo  hard  be  for  all  th'  other  Gods. 
Tes,  said  Ulysses,  if  the  woo'rs  and  I 
250       Come  but  to  battle  once,  'twill  not  be  long 
Fre  such  good  aids  will  have  the  victory. 

And  m^e  an  end  of  this  unruly  throng. 
But  you,  Telemachus,  go  early  home 

To-morrow  morningj  mingle  with  the  rabble; 
255  I  after  you  wiU  with  Eumteus  come, 
Like  to  a  beggar  old  and  miserable; 
Where  if  you  see  roe  us'd  ill-favour'dly. 

Thrown  at,  or  pull'd  about  the  house  by  th'  heels. 
As  unconcern'd,  endure  it  patiently, 
260       What  pain  soever  thereby  your  heart  feels; 

But  yet  with  gentle  words  you  may  persuade  them; 

For  sure  I  am  they  will  not  you  obey, 
The  Gods  immortal  have  so  stupid  made  them, 
As  on  themselves  to  bring  their  fatal  day. 
265  But  now  to  what  I  say  attentive  be. 

When  Pallas  shall  me  prompt.  111  with  my  head 
Make  you  a  sign.     As  soon  as  that  you  see. 

Let  th'arms  in  th'  hall  away  he  carried, 
And  say,  if  any  suitor  ask  wherefore, 
270       The  fire  haUi  hurt  them,  and  they  are  not  now 
Such  as  Ulysses  left  them  heretofore. 

When  with  the  Greeks  t'  Ilium  he  did  go. 
Or  say,  for  fear  some  quarrel  should  arise, 
By  th'  indiscretion  of  one  or  other. 
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. '  TotakeUiemtheDce.Onedrawn8worddrawiaiiothar. 

v\jwK%  di»-  But  two  spears,  two  swords^  and  two  shields  keep  idD, 

**?f"!T"  To  take  in  hand  when  we  onset  make. 

Jove  from  mistrust  and  Pallas  keep  them  will: 
280      And  farther  from  me  this  instruction  take. 
As  I  jour  father  am,  and  you  my  son. 

Of  my  return  a  word  let  no  man  bear, 
Father,  or  wife,  or  servant  any  one; 
To  speak  of  it  in  company  forbear. 
285  But  let's  of  the  maid-servants  you  and  I 

Endeavour  what  we  can  to  know  the  mind; 
And  your  men-servants  also  I  would  try. 

From  whom  you  honour  or  dishonour  find. 
Father,  then  said  Telemachus,  you'll  see, 
290      I  am  not  loose  of  tongue.    But  'tis  not  good 
The  men  to  question.    'Twill  lost  labour  be, 

Because  without  the  house  they  have  their  food, 
Though  there  they  havoc  of  your  substance  mike. 
Do  as  you  please.     'Tis  a  long  business 
295  Of  ev'ry  one  of  them  account  to  take. 

Inform  yourself  of  th'  women*s  wickedness, 
I  would  not  willingly  go  up  and  down 

To  ev'ry  lodge,  what  there  is  done  to  see. 
For  our  work  done,  theirs  will  be  better  known^ 
300       If  you  with  signs  from  Jove  acquainted  be. 
Thus  they  discours'd.     The  mariners  meanwhile 

Had  brought  into  the  haven  of  the  town 
The  ship  that  brought  Telemachus  from  Pyle; 
Then  drew^  it  up  to  land,  the  sails  pull'd  down. 
305  llic  presents  unto  Clytius  they  bear. 
And  to  Penelope  a  man  they  sent. 
That  of  her  son's  arrival  she  might  hear. 

And  how  unto  Eunucus'  lodge  he  went. 
And  sent  the  ship  to  put  her  out  of  fear, 
310       Lest  she  sliould  for  his  absence  longer  weep. 
Eumscus  was  for  the  same  business  there ; 

He  from  Ids  lodge,  the  other  from  the  deep. 
He  told  the  queen  th'  arrival  of  her  son; 
And  to  her  maids  the  other  told  the  same. 
315  And  when  they  both  their  messages  had  done. 
Back  to  Telemachus  Euma^us  came; 
At  this  the  suitors  vex'd,  look'd  down  and  sad, 

And  out  o'  th' gates  together  went,  where  they 
Amongst  themselves  a  consultation  had, 
320       And  to  them  thus  P2ur}'lochus  'gan  say. 
'Tis  very  strange,  Telemachus  is  come. 

We  thought  he  never  should  return  agcn; 
But  isinoe  'tis  so,  to  cull  our  fellows  home. 
Let's  hire  and  man  a  boat  with  fishermen. 
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325  His  words  scarce  out,  Amplunomus  comes  nesr, 

And  tiimiDg  towards  th*  haveii  them  espied 
Furling  their  soils,  and  laughing  said,  Th'are  here, 

You  need  not  any  messenger  provide. 
Some  God  Bare  told  him  of  them,  or  else  thej 
330       Saw  the  ship  coming  bj,  but  vers  too  slow 
To  overtake  her.    This  said,  they  away 

Down  to  the  water's-side  ti^ther  go; 
And  up  unto  the  land  the  ship  thej  hale; 

Their  servants  what  was  in  her  bear  away. 
335  And  then  to  consultation  they  fall. 

Nor  with  them  suffer'd  any  else  to  stay- 
To  them  Antinons  began  and  said, 

The  Gods  Telemachus  have  strangely  kept, 
Onr  scouts  from  mora  to  night  o'  tb'  mountains  stayed, 
340       Nor  on  the  land  by  night  we  ever  slept, 
But  rowed  up  and  down  until  'twas  day. 

We  thought  he  could  not  'scape  in  any  wise; 
And  yet  some  dtemon  brought  him  has  away. 

Come,  let  us  how  to  kill  him  here  devise: 
845  For  whilst  he  lives  our  work  will  not  be  done; 

Craf^  he  is,  and  can  his  purpose  hide; 
Nor  have  we  yet  sufficiently  won 

The  people  of  the  town  with  us  to  ude. 
The  multitude  to  council  he  will  call, 
350       And  ranting  tell  them  that  we  go  about 
To  murther  bun,  and  so  enflame  ^em  all. 

That  from  our  country  they  will  cast  ns  out, 
And  make  us  hcg  our  bread.     Which  to  eschew 

Let's  kill  him  in  the  fields,  or  in  the  way; 
355  Divide  his  goods  amongst  us,  as  is  due. 

His  houses  to  his  mother  leave  we  may, 
To  give  to  him  with  whom  she  means  to  marry. 

If  this  you  like  not,  but  that  he  shall  stay. 
And  have  his  father's  state,  then  let's  not  tarry, 
360       But  each  man  to  bis  own  house  go  his  way. 
And  there  contend  who  shall  the  best  endow  her. 

And  in  her  favour  the  superior  be; 
Or  let  the  fates  dispose  the  happy  hour 

To  whom  she  has  a  mind  to.     So  said  be. 
365  Hien  spake  Amphinomua,  the  noble  son 

Of  the  rich  Niaus  Aretiades, 
Amongst  the  wooers  inferior  to  none, 

And  beet  of  all  Penelope  did  please. 
Telemachus,  said  he,  I  would  not  kill; 
370       'Tis  dangerous  to  slay  the  royal  blood; 
But  let  us  first  of  Jove  inquire  the  will; 

If  he  command.  III  do't,  and  say  'tis  good; 
If  he  forbid,  I  wish  you  to  desist. 

So  said  Amphinomus,  and  'twos  thought  fit; 
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« , •  And  then  into  the  house  thej  go  and  sit 

uirwes  dU-  And  now  Penelope  resolved  t'  appear 

coreri  him-  Before  her  soitors  sitting  in  the  halL 

tdf  to  iiu  aon.  p^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  knew  they  traitors  were; 

380      Medon,  that  with  them  wa%  had  told  her  aD. 
Down  to  the  hall  she  went,  and  in  the  door 

Having  a  woman  at  each  hand,  she  staid. 
And  proud  Antinous  rebuked  sore. 

AntinouSy  you  traitor  impudent,  she  said, 
385  In  Ithaca  the  glory  you  have  got 

Of  wit  and  eloquence.     You  are  belied. 
Madman,  what  ails  you,  my  son's  death  to  plot, 

And  to  his  strangers  here  to  show  such  pride? 
Poor  strangers  have  their  passport  from  the  Gods. 
390       To  do  them  wrong  is  great  impiety; 

And  worse  between  themselves  to  be  at  odds. 

You  know  your  father  hither  once  did  fly, 
Fearing  the  people  whom  he  had  offended, 

Joining  with  Tophian  thieves  to  make  a  prej 
395  Of  Thesprote  cattle,  and  were  here  defende<l 

Again.st|thcTliesprotes,  though  our  friends  were  they. 
Tliey  slain  him  had,  and  seized  his  estate, 

But  that  Ulysses  savetl  him;  and  now, 
For  to  requite  him,  what  d  ye,  O  ingrate? 
400       You  cat  his  cattle;  and  his  wife  you  woo, 
And  kill  my  son,  and  daily  me  molest. 

Desist,  I  tell  you,  and  the  rest  |>ersuade 
To  leave  these  evil  courses,  you  were  best. 

To  this  Eurylochus  then  answer  made. 
405  Icarius'  daughter,  wise  PcnelojM?, 

Fear  not.     None  shall  lay  hands  upon  your  son. 
As  long  as  I  am  living  and  can  see; 

Who  does,  his  blood  shall  on  my  spear  down  run. 
His  father  oft  has  set  me  on  his  knee, 
410       And  given  me  good  wine,  and  good  meat  roast 
Afraid  of  any  wooer  you  noe<l  not  be; 

Telcmachus  of  all  men  I  love  most. 
Of  death  from  God's  hand  none  can  warrant  you; 

But  as  for  us  you  may  securely  sleep. 
415  So  said  he,  and  yet  then  his  death  did  brew. 

Away  went  then  Penelope  to  weep. 
And  wept  till  Pallas  came  and  clos*d  her  eyes; 

And  to  Ulysses  and  his  son  at  night 
Eumaeus  came.     A  swine  they  sacrifice; 
420       And  then  did  Pallas  from  the  sky  alight. 
And  with  her  rod  returned  Ulysses  old. 

And  ill  array 'd,  for  fear  he  should  be  known 
T'  Kumn3us  or  Penelope,  and  told 

By  them  to  others,  and  abroad  be  blown. 
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425  Telemachus  then  to  Eumaeus  said:  UB.  XVI. 

EuxmeuSy  are  you  come?  what  dowb  from  town?  ^ — r— ^ 

The  suitors,  are  they  come,  that  me  way-laid?  uiyMas  di*. 

Or  do  they  for  me  still  look  up  and  down?  ^Uto btotoo. 

Then  said  Eumasus,  I  did  not  inquire, 
430      Upon  my  message  only  was  my  mind; 

That  done,  to  make  haste  back  was  my  desire. 

But  there  I  chanc'd  a  messenger  to  find, 
Sent  by  your  mates  to  tell  Penelope, 
And  he  the  news  t'  your  mother  first  did  tell. 
435  I  saw  a  ship  that  new  came  in  from  sea. 

But  whether  that  were  it,  I  know  not  welL 
Aboard  were  many  arms  and  many  men; 

And  though  I  were  not  sure,  I  thought  'twas  it. 
Telemachus  on  's  father  smiled  then, 
440      But  so  as  that  Eumseus  could  not  see 't. 
Then  came  their  supper  in,  which  they  fell  to. 

A  supper  good  they  had,  and  were  well  pleased; 
And  when  their  hunger  had  no  more  to  do. 
With  gentle  sleep  their  fear  and  care  disseised. 
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LIB.  xvn. 

Soon  as  the  rosy  morning  did  appear,  T6l«mwbii» 

Riseth  Telemachus;  his  shoes  puts  on,  rvUtn  to  hit 

And  takes  into  his  hand  his  heavy  spear,  motbcr  wUt 

And  hasteth  to  the  city  to  be  gone;  ivi^**8wto 

5  And  said  unto  Eumsus,  Father,  I  ^         spwt*. 

Am  going  to  the  city,  there  to  see 
My  mother,  that  will  never  cease  to  cry 

And  sob,  till  in  her  sight  I  standing  be; 
But  the  poor  stranger  guide  you  to  the  town, 
10       With  broken  meat  and  wine  himself  to  feed. 
Such  as  he  gets  by  begging  up  and  down. 

I  cannot  maintain  all  men  that  have  need. 
Tak't  how  he  will.     For  I  love  to  speak  plain. 

Then  said  Ulysses:  Sweet  friend,  nor  would  I 
15  Here  in  the  country  willingly  remain. 

For  beggars'  wants  great  cities  best  supply. 
Here  at  the  lodge  no  service  I  can  ao; 

And  now  to  learn  of  others  am  too  old. 
With  this  man  to  the  city  I  would  go, 

VOL.  X.  H  H 
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LIB.  XVII.       ^      ^^  warm  me  fint  I  would,  fiir  voiy  cold 

^ , '  Tliis  morning  is;  I  fear  this  bony  irost 

TeieniMhiit  Far  hence  the  town  ia,  and  my  garments  tluD; 

"^^^  And  which  I  reason  have  to  fear  the  most, 

J:^;:^.!  My  rags  wiUtotheair  betray  my  skin. 

Pyie  and  Sputa.      25  Telemschus  then  speedily  went  home, 

¥nth  mischief  to  the  sailors  in  his  head; 
And  when  he  to  the  palace  gate  was  come^ 

T*  a  piUar  sets  his  spear,  and  entered. 
Eniydea  was  oov'ring  chairs  i'  th'  hall, 
30      JksA  saw  him  first,  and  straight  unto  him  went; 
And  then  the  other  woman-servants  all 

Declared  with  much  kissing  their  content; 
Then,  like  Diana  or  fair  Aphrodite, 
Penelq)e  came  shedding  tears  of  joy, 
85  And  on  his  shoulders  laid  her  arms  nulk-white, 
And  kiss'd  his  head  and  eyes,  and  thos  did  ssj: 
Telemachns,  my  dear  child,  are  yon  here? 
I  never  thought  again  your  face  to  see, 
Since  of  your  father  news  you  went  to  hear 
40      At  Pyle,  by  sea,  without  acquainting  me. 
But  tell  me,  what  at  Pyle  they  of  him  say? 

Mother,  said  he,  pray  let  me  take  my  breath. 
My  thoughts  in  great  disorder  are  to-day; 
I  come  but  now  from  out  the  jaws  of  death; 
45  But  with  your  maids  go  to  your  chamber  now, 
And  in  your  fairest  garments  you  array, 
And  to  th'  immortal  Gods  all  make  a  vow 
A  perfect  hecatomb  to  them  youll  pay. 
If  Jove  be  pleas'd  our  losses  to  restore. 
50      But  I  unto  the  market-place  must  haste. 
To  treat  a  stranger  whom  I  sent  before. 

And  till  my  coming  with  Pirseus  plac'd. 
Penelope  then  to  her  chamber  went. 
And  put  herself  into  her  best  array. 
b^  Her  vows  to  all  th'  inmiortal  Gods  ^e  sent 
A  perfect  hecatomb  to  them  to  pay. 
If  Jove  be  pleas'd  her  losses  to  restore. 

Telemachus  in  hand  then  takes  his  spear. 
And  with  two  dogs  at's  heels  went  out  a  door, 
60      And  Pallas  made  him  like  a  Gx>d  appear. 
The  people  all  admir'd  him  as  he  came; 

The  suitors  all  about  him  gathered, 
And  spake  him  fair,  while  in  their  hearts  they  frame 
Plots  and  devices  how  his  blood  to  shed. 
65  But  he  his  seat  amongst  them  quickly  quits, 
To  Mentor  and  his  father^s  ancient  friends, 
Altherses,  Antephus,  with  them  he  sits. 

And  there  the  time  discoursing  with  them  spends. 
Pirseus  not  long  after  cometh  in, 
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70       And  brings  hiB  stranger  with  him  to  the  place,           uB.  XVII. 
Who  there  a  very  little  while  had  been  ^ , ' 

But  that  Telemachns  hard  by  him  was.  Teiemachtu 

Then,  said  Piraeus  to  Telemaehus,  «^«^  ^  ^ 

Send  of  your  women  some  to  fetch  away  he*biS  heard  at 

75  The  goodly  presents  you  left  at  my  house.  Pj-ie  md  Sparta. 

No,  said  Telemaehus,  let  them  yet  stay, 
I  know  not  yet  th'  event  of  our  affairs. 

If  th'  wooers  kill  me  and  my  goods  divide, 
I  rather  had  they  should  be  yours  than  theirs. 
80      If  I  kill  them,  and  God  be  on  my  side. 
Then  send  them,  and  Fll  take  them  joyfully. 

And  brought  away  the  stranger  with  him  home. 
And  by-and-bye  the  suitors  thidier  hie; 

And  when  Uiey  all  into  the  house  were  come, 
85  On  couches  and  on  chairs  their  cloaks  they  lay, 

And  presently  into  their  baths  they  go; 
And  bath'd  and  oil'd,  again  themselves  array. 

And  sat  them  down.     And  supper  ready  now, 
A  maid  then  water  in  a  golden  ewer 
90      To  wash  their  hands  over  a  basin  brings ; 
The  basin  also  was  of  silver  pure. 

Another  on  the  tables  lays  good  things. 
That  in  her  keeping  were,  and  sets  on  bread. 

Penelope  sat  spinning  in  the  door. 
95  And  then  they  heartily  fell  to  and  fed; 

And  when  desire  of  meat  and  drink  was  o'er. 
Unto  her  son  Penelope  then  spake: 

I  will,  said  she,  upon  my  bed  lie  down. 
Though  there  I  ever  weeping  lie  awake, 
100       Since  he  went  with  Atrides  to  Troy  town. 
Since  you  would  not  vouchsafe  to  let  me  know 

The  news  you  heard,  before  these  men  came  in. 
Mother,  said  he,  the  truth  Fll  tell  you  now ; 

We  went  to  Pyle;  and  Nestor  we  have  seen; 
105  And  lovingly  we  entertained  were. 

For  as  a  father  entertains  his  son 
Come  home  from  far,  so  were  we  treated  there. 

And  welcome  to  his  children  every  one. 
But  that  Ulysses  was  alive  or  dead, 
1 10      He  met  with  no  man  that  could  tell  him  true. 
But  us  to  go  to  Sparta  counselled, 

And  said,  if  any,  Menelaus  knew ; 
And  us  witii  coach  and  horses  did  provide, 

(Where  we  saw  Helen,  bane  of  Greece  and  Troy.) 
115  He  also  sent  his  son  with  us  for  guide. 

And  thither  come,  received  we  were  with  joy. 
Atrides  of  my  coming  ask'd  the  reason. 

I  told  him  all  the  truth.     He  answered  then, 
Oh  ho,  into  the  strong  man's  house  by  treason 
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120       Arfl  enWir'd  many  weak  and  heartless  meo| 
Ai  wben  a  stag  and  bind,  enfring  the  den 

Of  th'  absent  lion,  lulls  bia  whelps  witli  tales 
Of  bills  and  dales,  the  Hon  comes  agen 

And  tears  them  into  pieces  with  his  nuls; 
125  So  shall  Ulysses  all  these  rascals  slay. 

Oh  '.  that  the  Gods  Apollo,  Fallaa,  Jove, 
Amongst  the  Ruitors  bring  him  would  one  dkj. 

Such  as  when  with  Philomclide  he  strav^  ~ 
And  threw  him  flat,  and  made  the  Argives  ■ 
130       If  such,  Ulysses  once  amongst  thera  werc^ 
Short  would  their  lives  be,  and  their  wudt " 

But  of  the  matter  whereof  you  inquire. 
On  ray  knowledge  I  can  nothing  say. 

Nor  will  with  rash  conjectures  you  beguil 
135  1  told  was,  with  Calypso  he  doth  stay, 

(By  Proteus,  an  old  sea-God,)  in  an  islcv 
And  would  come  home,  but  wants  both  ship  and 

To  pass  him  o'er  the  broad  hack  of  the  raun. 
This  said,  we  took  our  leaves:  a  fair  gale  thi 
140       Quickly  convey'd  us  o'er  the  liquid  plain- 
Af^cr  Telemachus  had  spoken  thus, 

Penelope  her  heart  was  Ul  at  ease. 
And  thou  epake  to  her  Tbeoclymenus: 

Wife  of  Ulysses  Laertiades, 
145  Tliis  man,  said  he,  knows  not;  hear  me,  for  T 

Jove's  mind  foresee.   Jove  first,  and  then  the  gb(«t 
llmt  takes  the  care  of  this  htess'd  family. 

And  dwelling  in  it  doth  maintain  the  roast, 
You  know  Ulysses  is  now  in  this  isle, 
150       Kitting  or  creeping,  and  observes  these  wooerB, 
Wliat  evil  deeds  they  do;  and  he  the  while 

The  destiny  contriveth  of  the  doer«. 
1  saw  the  same  at  sea  by  auguiy. 

And  said  unto  Telemachus  no  less. 
155  Oil  !  that  the  Gods  would  make  it  true,  Gitd  At, 

rd  so  reward  you  that  men  should  you  blMS. 
While  they  togelher  thus  withtu  discourse^ 

The  suitors  were  gone  out  to  throw  the  stone 
And  darts  upon  the  green  before  the  doors, 
160       As  they  at  other  times  before  had  done. 

Now  supper-tiraednjw  near.  Sheep  home  were  brouebl 

From  ev'iy  field.     Then  Mcdon  to  them  spake, 
Who  'mongst  the  suitors  bad  most  favours  got; 

Come  in,  says  he,  and  care  of  supper  take. 
165  For  of  these  gunies,  I  see  you  have  yoor  fiU. 

In  supping  early  damage  there  is  none. 
Agreed  they  were;  none  tliought  the  motion  ilL 

Tliey  tiicn  into  the  hall  went  cvury  otic. 
On  couches  and  on  chairs  their  cloalis  ibcy  tJiTO*. 
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170       Great  sheep,  fat  goats  enough  thej  8acriflce»               i^jb.  xvii. 
And  franked  swine,  and  from  the  herd  a  cow.  ^ , — -^ 

Meanwhile,  Eumaeus  to  the  city  hies,  Telemachns 

Ulysses  with  him,  to  whom  thus  he  said :  relates  to  his 

Come,  father,  let  us  to  the  city  go.  Zt^^!::,^ 

17d  Smce  tis  my  masters  will.     You  should  have  staid,      pyie and Sp«rta. 

If  my  advice  you  would  have  harkened  to. 
But  the  commands  of  masters  are  severe; 

The  time  o'  th'  day  already  is  much  spent, 
And  though  it  will  be  late  ere  we  be  there, 
180      I  fear,  ere  it  be  night  you  will  repent. 
And  then  Ulysses  to  Eumaeus  said : 

I  hear,  I  understand,  I  pray  go  on. 
Only  of  rugged  way  I  am  afraid; 

Give  me  a  good  strong  staff  to  lean  upon. 
186  Then  on  his  gJ^oulder  he  his  scrip  did  throw; 

Given  he  had  a  great  staff  to  his  mind, 
And  they  two  to  the  town  together  go. 

Leaving  the  swineherds  and  the  dogs  behind. 
Ulysses  like  a  beggar  old  and  lame, 
190       And  all  his  raiment  ragged  was  and  wretched. 
But  when  they  near  unto  the  fountain  came 

From  which  the  citizens  their  water  fetched. 
The  fountain  sweetly  streaming  and  well  made 

B*  Ithacus  Neritus,  Polector,  kings, 
195  That  flieth  from  a  high  and  chilling  shade, 

Where  in  a  poplar  grove  arise  the  springs. 
And  there  an  altar  is,  and  on  the  same 

The  passengers  to  th'  n3rmphs  pay  offerings. 
When  we  were  there,  Melanthus  to  us  came, 
200       And  goats,  the  fattest  of  his  herds,  he  brings. 
Whither  now  goest  thou  with  this  beggar  here? 

This  trouble-feast,  who  begging  scraps  and  snuffs. 
Not  swords  and  kettles,  many  blows  shall  bear 

Of  flying  footstools,  and  get  many  cuffs. 
205  Would  thou  wouldst  give  him  me,  my  lodge  to  keep. 

And  lead  my  goats  afield  with  a  green  bough. 
And  live  on  whey,  and  my  goat  houses  sweep. 

And  his  great  knee  unto  to  such  service  bow. 
But  hang  him,  he  has  such  a  custom  got 
210       Of  idleness,  with  begging  of  his  food, 
That  labour  for  his  living  he  will  not. 

But  this  I  tell  you,  and  'twill  be  made  good: 
When  he  within  Ulysses'  house  appears. 

Many  a  footstool  in  the  hall  will  fly 
215  From  out  the  suitors'  hands  about  his  ears. 

This  said,  he  pass'd,  and  kick'd  him  going  by; 
Ulysses  still  stood  firm  upon  the  path. 

Thinking  to  strike  him  with  his  great  staff  dead. 
Or  otherwise  to  kill  him  in  his  wrath. 
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220       But  in  iLe  end  his  wratli  he  conqnered. 
Eumieu^  then  held  up  hi«  b&ntlK  and  pntjr'd 

KymphE  of  Ihexe  fouutains,  daughters  of  great  Jorf, 
If  the  fat  gifts  here  by  Ulysses  laid 

Upon  your  altars  were  recei^'d  with  lore^ 
225  GraDt  that  he  may  come  safely  homo  again, 
By  some  good  spirit  to  his  house  conrey'd. 
Then,  (to  Uelantheua  said  be,)  all  in  vain 

Will  be  yoQr  triumph,  and  your  piide  allay'd, 
Wherewith  you  to  the  suitors  daily  goj 
230       And  knaves  remain  the  uattle  to  abate. 
Then  said  Melantheus  ^ain,  O  ho! 

Uow  boldly  docs  this  d(^,  this  rascal  prate! 
Whom  one  day  I  shall  from  hence  ^p  away, 
And  make  of  him  somewhere  abroad  good  gnio. 
235  Would  th'  wooers,  or  Phoebus,  but  as  sureiy   ' 
The  son,  as  'tis  t'  expect  his  father 
When  this  was  said,  away  he  went  apace. 

And  coming  to  the  suitors  in  the  hall. 
Against  Eurymaclius  he  took  his  place, 
240       Wliom  best  he  loved  of  the  suitors  alL 
And  there  the  waiters  set  before  him  meat; 

The  women  of  the  pantry  brought  him 
Ulysses  and  Kumeus  were  not  yet 

Arriv'd,  but  near,  for  rlose  they  follaweil, 
245  And  of  the  fiddle  they  could  he»r  the  din. 
Ulysses  said  unto  EumKus  then: 
'Tis  a  fine  house  Ulysses  dwelled  in, 

And  eos'ly  known  from  those  of  other  men; 

The  court  with  wall  nnd  hedge  is  fenced  strong, 

250       Having  strong  gates  with  two  locks,  great  and  fatf- 

Some  feast  here  is;  I  hear  the  sound  of  song, 

And  fiddle,  which  with  feast  the  Godi  have  pbc'd- 
Thcn  answered  Eumasus,  'Tis  well  gness'd. 
And  other  things  you  mark  as  well  na  this. 
255  But  let  us  now  consider  what  is  best. 

In  that  which  at  this  time  our  bns'ness  is. 

Go  you  in  first,  and  put  yourself  among 

The  suitors;  or  if  you  think  better  so, 

ni  first  go  in,  but  do  not  you  stay  long, 

260       Lest  you  of  one  or  other  take  a  blow. 

I  hear,  I  understand;  go  you  in  first; 

The  seas  and  wars  have  taught  roe  patience. 
Of  all  my  sufTrings  tliis  is  not  the  worst. 
Of  blows  and  throws  I  have  expericoeoi 
265  And  may  the  suitors  hcnecrorth  have  the  same. 
Tlie  belly  forecth  mortals  to  much  woe; 
But  there  is  no  force  can  the  belly 
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s  the  good  ship  ou  the  sea  to  go, 
'  ;r  evil  fortune  Lvure. 
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270      WhUe  they  discoursed  thus  hefore  the  door,                UB.  XVIL 
Uljsses'dog  held  up  his  head  and  ears, . — ' 

Aigus  by  name,  that  had  been  long  before  Tdemaehus 

Well  look'd  to,  ere  Ulysses  went  to  Troy.  J^JS^  whit 

They  with  him  cours'd  the  wild  goat,  deer,  and  hare;    he  had  heard  at 
276  But  all  the  while  his  master  was  away,  pyie  and  Sparta. 

The  servants  of  his  keeping  took  no  care, 
But  on  the  dung  before  the  door  he  lay, 

Which  there  was  heapM  to  manure  fields  and  leas, 
From  many  mules  and  cattle  fal'n  away. 
280      There  lay  the  old  dog  Argus,  full  of  fieas; 
And,  as  Ulysses  near  was,  couch'd  his  ears, 

And  fawned  with  his  tail,  but  could  not  rise; 
And  which  Eunueus  did  not  see,  the  tears 

Ready  to  fall  were  from  Ulysses'  eyes. 
286  And  then  Ulysses  to  Eumaeus  said: 

This  is  a  very  well-shap'd  dog  I  see, 
'Tis  strange  to  see  him  on  a  dunghill  laid. 

I  know  not  whether  also  swift  he  be. 
Or  for  his  beauty  only  was  he  fed, 
290      As  lords  make  mudi  of  dogs  for  being  fine. 
And  at  their  tables  see  them  cherished. 

Then  answered  the  master  of  the  swine: 
The  master  of  him  is  of  life  berefL 

If  now  he  were  the  same  for  shape  and  deed 
296  He  then  was  when  Ulysses  here  him  left, 

Tou'd  quickly  see  he  had  both  strength  and  speed. 
There  was  no  beast  he  once  saw  in  the  wood 

That  could  escape  him;  for  not  only  swift, 
But  also  at  a  scent  was  very  good: 
300      But  now  himself  scarce  able  is  to  lift; 
For  why,  his  master  being  dead  and  gone. 

He  was  not  left  unto  the  woman's  care; 
And  when  the  master  is  not  looking  on, 

Men-servants  of  their  duty  careless  are. 
306  For  half  the  virtue  taken  is  away 

Of  whosoever  is  to  service  tied. 
This  said,  into  the  house  he  went  his  way; 

And  Argus,  having  seen  his  master,  died. 
Telemachus,  the  first  that  saw  him  enter, 
310      Unto  him  nodded  to  come  to  his  seat. 

A  chopping-board  was  near  him  by  adventure; 

He  took  up  that,  whereon  to  eat  his  meat; 
And  near  Tdemaehus  he  placed  the  same. 

A  waiter  sets  before  him  flesh  and  bread. 
316  And  afler  him  Ulysses  also  came. 

Like  an  old  beggar,  torn  and  tattered; 
And  said  to  EnmsBUs,  Give  the  b^gar  this, 

And  bid  him  go  and  try  the  charity 
Of  all  the  rest;  and  tell  him  hurtful  'tis 


XVII.     ^■^^      ^"^  beggars  to  have  too  much  moieety. 

-. ■  EuiDffius  tbcD  straight  went  unto  tlic  guest, 

irhw  And  said:  Tdemachus  doth  give  you  this, 

"•^  And  bids  you  try  your  fortune  with  the  rest, 

"sMii  ai  ^'"'  •""^Bsty  to  beggar^*  hurtful  in. 

.dSpwi..    325  And  then  Ulysses  to  Eunueus  says; 

God  bless  Telemachua,  and  moke  him  great, 
And  always  grant  hlni  that  for  which  he  prays. 

And  then  with  both  hia  bunds  receiv'd  bU  meaL 
And  as  the  fiddle  with  the  feast  gives  o'er, 
330       Ulysses  when  he  eaten  had  hia  meat^ 
Sate  (luiet  on  the  eiU  and  said  no  more. 

But  still  amongsi  the  woo'rs  the  noiae  wai  greU. 
Then  Pallas  comes  and  stands  Ulysses  by. 
And  bids  him  try  the  soitors  as  they  aat, 
335  Wliich  of  them  had,  which  wauled  charity. 

Though  they  the  same  men  would  be  for  all  thai- 
Then  rising  up,  before  the  first  he  stands, 

And  to  the  right  hand  onward  still  be  goea 
To  every  one,  and  holds  up  both  his  hands, 
340       Like  one  that  well  the  art  of  begging  knowg. 
They  gave  him  meat,  and  wonder'd  at  tlie  man: 

And  one  another  ask'd.  Who  la't?  and  wticnn:? 
And  then  Melantheus  to  speak  began : 
I  saw  him,  said  he,  but  a  little  since 
345  Brought  hither  by  the  master  of  the  swine. 
But  who  he  is,  his  kindred,  and  his  phKe, 
It  is  not  in  my  power  to  divine. 

This  said,  Antinons  in  choler  was. 
Oh,  noble  master  of  the  swine,  said  br, 
350       What  made  you  here  to  introduce  this  guest? 
Think  you  that  yet  too  few  the  beggars  be^ 

That  you  must  needs  invite  this  trouble-feut, 
Your  lord's  estate  the  sooner  to  eat  up  F 

Good  as  you  are,  says  he,  you  say  not  right; 
355  No  man  a  stranger  e'er  call'd  in  to  sup, 

And  him  on  no  acquaintance  did  invite. 
Unless  he  were  a  man  that  most  men  need. 

Prophet,  physician,  or  armourer. 
Or  fiddler  at  a  feast ;  for  when  men  feed 
SIX)       A  song  doth  add  delight  unto  the  cheer 
These  use  to  be  invited  ev'rywhere. 

^VHiocver  call'd  a  beggar  in  to  eat  ? 
But  tfi  the  servants  you  still  cruel  were. 
And  of  tbem  all  you  mc  the  worst  did  U 
3ti5  But  I  care  little  whilst  Penelope 

Alive  is,  and  Tdemachus,  her  son. 
Tclejnaehua  then  bad  him  silent  he. 

Eumsus.  said  he,  let  him  now  aliinitt 
IJe  loves  to  quarrel,  and  set  others  un. 
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870      Then  to  Antinous  he  turn'd  and  spake, 
Is  this  as  from  a  father  to  his  son, 

To  hid  me  make  mj  guest  my  house  forsake  ? 
m  never  do 't.     Give  him  what  alms  you  wiU, 

Nor  shall  my  mother,  nor  I,  nor  any  roan, 
376  Nor  woman  that  here  dwelleth,  take  it  ill. 

But  eat  than  give,  it  seems  you  better  can. 
Then  said  Antinous :  These  words  are  great, 

And  passionate,  but  spoken  without  need. 
If  thus  we  all  go  on  to  give  him  meat, 
380      He  may  himself  three  months  together  feed. 
This  said,  his  footstool  to  his  foot  he  drew. 

Ulysses  with  his  scrip  went  to  the  sill, 
For  it  was  full,  meaning  to  beg  anew. 

And  first  he  tries  Antinous  his  will. 
386  Give  a  poor  stranger,  says  he ;  you  appear 

Amongst  th'  Achseans  here  to  be  the  best; 
For  like  a  king  you  look,  and  reason  'twere 

You  should  in  bounty  exceed  all  the  rest, 
And  I  abroad  your  goodness  will  make  known. 
390      I  could  for  riches  once  with  most  compare. 
And  kept  a  great  and  free  house  of  my  own. 

And  ask'd  what  want  you,  man,  not  what  yon  are. 
And  many  servants  had,  and  things  that  pass 

For  happiness  amongst  us  mortals  all, 
396  Till  t'  Egypt  I  by  knaves  persuaded  was 

To  sail,     r  th'  Nile  we  let  our  anchors  falL 
There  I  my  fellows  bid  aboard  to  stay 

And  guard  the  ships  ;  and  some  to  places  high 
I  sent  to  watch.     But  mov'd  by  lucre,  they 
400       On  plunder  and  on  rapine  had  their  eye. 

The  fields  they  waste,  and  kill  the  men,  and  make 

Women  and  children  captives.     Then  the  cry 
Arriving  at  the  city,  arms  they  take. 

And  next  day  early  to  the  fields  they  hie, 
406  With  horse  and  foot     Then  thundered  the  field. 

Their  armour  lighten'd.     My  men  frighted  were. 
Some  taken  and  made  slaves,  some  fiying  kill'd, 

And  all  the  rest  ran  scatter'd  here  and  there. 
To  th'  king  of  Cyprus  I  was  made  a  gift, 
410       Demetor  by  name,  the  king  of  E^gypt's  guest. 
And  to  come  hither  thence,  I  made  hard  shift. 

Then  said  Antinous :  Stand  off  you're  best. 
What  devil  to  molest  us  sent  this  rogue 

Unmannerly,  that  with  such  impudence 
416  To  beg  presumeth  here,  and  to  cologne  ? 

Stand  off.     Or  ill  at  ease  HI  send  you  hence. 
They  that  have  given  have  done  foolishly, 

^d  at  another's  cost  been  charitable. 
No  wonder  in  such  superfluity. 
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LIB.  xyn.  420      UljBfies  then  retired  from  the  taUe. 
^— \  ^^ '  Ofa,  ho,  said  he»  I  had  hut  little  8kill» 

TeienMcbiu  That  from  the  aspect  have  inferred  wit 

fditn  to  Ub  l^ot  give,  I  see,  a  enim  of  salt  jon  will 

JJ^  Slid  ai  '^^  *  P^^  """^  ****^  hnmWy  asketh  it 

Fykaad  flpwte.    425  Antinous  at  this  enraged  at  th'  heart, 

Look'd  on  Ulysses  angerlj,  and  said. 
To  part  hence  sa&l j  thoa  not  likely  art ; 

Since  to  mj  face  thou  dar^st  me  thus 
This  said,  he  threw  the  footstool  at  his  head, 
430      Which  touch'd  his  shoulder,  but  remov'd  him  not 
Then  to  the  sill  himself  he  rendered. 

Shaking  his  head  with  vengeance  in  his  thought 
Ulysses  then  unto  the  suitors  spake. 

A  num,  said  he,  not  much  is  griev'd,  a  blow 
485  In  fighting  for  his  kine  or  sheep  to  take ; 
But  he  did  for  his  bellj  at  me  throw. 
If  any  care  the  Gods  of  poor  men  have, 

Antinous,  before  he  married  be. 
Is  like  enough  to  go  into  his  grave. 
440      Antinous  replies,  Sit  quietly 

And  eat  your  meat,  lest  taken  by  the  heels 

The  servants  hawl  and  drag  you  out  o'  th'gate, 
Or  use  you  worse,  your  tongue  so  runs  on  wheek 
At  this  the  rest  all  discontented  sate, 
445  And  one  among  the  rest  unto  him  said, 
Ajitinous,  it  was  uiyustly  done 
To  use  a  stranger  so.     The  Gods,  array'd 

In  poor  men's  habits,  men's  deeds  look  upon, 
And  notice  take,  who  well  does,  and  who  ill. 
450      Telemachus  was  grieved  at  the  heart 
For  what  was  done,  but  did  no  tear  distil. 

But  shook  his  head,  and  hoped  to  make  them  smart. 
When  what  had  pass'd  was  told  Penelope, 
Apollo  strike  him  to  the  heart,  said  she. 
455  If  I  my  wish  had,  said  Eurynome, 

No  suitor  of  them  all  the  mom  should  see. 
Then  said  Penelope  again,  'Tis  true. 

They  all  be  enemies,  and  mean  us  evil ; 
But  he  the  fiercest  is  of  all  the  crew, 
460      And  rageth  in  the  house  like  any  deviL 
A  stranger  in  distress  comes  to  the  door, 

Whom  want  constrained  had  to  beg  his  bread ; 
The  rest  all  give  him  somewhat  of  their  store, 
But  he  a  footstool  tliroweth  at  his  head. 
465  While  she  thus  and  her  women  talking  were, 
Ulysses  supping  sat  upon  the  sill. 
I  fain,  said  she,  would  have  the  beggar  here. 
Fetch  him,  Eumseus,  talk  with  him  I  will ; 
m  ask  him  if  Ulysses  he  has  seen. 
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470      For  many  men  and  cities  knoweth  he.                        UB.  XVU. 
Eumaeus  then  made  answer  to  the  queen ;  ^ . ' 

If  once  the  suitors  would  but  silent  be,  Teiemachiu 

You  would  be  pleas'd  his  history  to  hear,  reiAUn  to  his 

Three  days  and  nights  he  staid  with  me  an  end ;        ^**had  he»d  at 
475  And  of  his  sufif  nngs  much  he  told  me  there,  Fyk  and  Sparta. 

When  new  arriy'd ;  but  came  not  to  the  end. 
As  when  a  man  that  knows  the  art  of  song, 

Sings  lovely  words,  with  sweet  and  well-tun'd  voice, 
The  man  that  hears  him  thinks  not  the  time  long ; 
480       So  I,  in  his  strange  story  did  rejoice. 
He  said  Uljrsses  was  his  father's  guest, 

In  th'  isle  of  Crete,  where  reigneth  Minos'  race. 
Himself,  he  said,  with  many  woes  oppressed. 

The  fates,  at  last,  him  tumbled  to  this  place. 
486  And  that  he  heard  Ulysses  is  hard  by. 

And  that  into  Thesprotia  he's  come. 
Alive  and  well ;  enridied  mightily 

With  treasure  which  he  now  is  bringing  home. 
Then  said  Penelope :  Go,  call  me  hither 
490      The  beggar.    I  myself  will  ask  him  all : 
And  meanwhile  let  the  suitors  chat  together 

Where  they  think  best,  without  or  in  the  hall ; 
For  merry  they  must  be,  since  they  feed  here, 

And  their  own  com  and  wine  and  cattle  save, 
495  And  with  our  cattle  make  themselves  good  cheer, 

And  on  our  com  and  wine  no  mercy  have ; 
For  such  as  was  Ulysses  here  is  none. 

That  should  defend  us  from  their  injuries ; 
But  were  he  hither  come,  he,  and  his  son, 
500      Would  bring  destruction  on  these  enemies. 
This  said,  it  chanced  Telemachus  to  sneeze. 

She  laugh'd,  and  for  the  beggar  calls  agen. 
You  see,  Eumseus,  Jove  with  me  agrees. 

And  certainly  slain  shall  be  all  these  men. 
505  60  call  the  beggar,  and  say  this  from  me. 

If  I  find  true  what  he  shall  to  me  say. 
He  shall  with  coat  and  vest  rewarded  be. 

Eumseus  to  the  b^gar  went  his  way ; 
And  when  he  near  him  was.  Father,  said  he, 
510      Penelope  desires  to  speak  with  you ; 
About  Ulysses  she  inform'd  would  be. 

And  said,  if  she  find  all  you  say  be  true. 
She  clothe  you  will  with  a  fair  coat  and  vest. 

Which  you  stand  most  in  need  of.     But  for  food, 
515  By  begging  in  the  town  you'll  get  it  best. 

Where  they  relieve  you  will  that  shall  think  good. 
Ulysses  to  Eumseus  answered : 

Penelope  I  quickly  can  inform, 
For  he  and  I  have  jointly  suffered. 
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^         LIB.  XVll.      520 

But  from  the  euilors  1  much  fuar  a  8lona^^^^^| 

Their  insolence  \a  known  up  to  the  Ay ;       ^^^^^| 

Just  now  0  footstool  one  threw  nl  mjr  liea^^^^l 

rrlwoubu 

When  given  bin.  no  cause  at  ail  had  I,          ^^H 

""?"  "''" 

Nor  could  I  by  ber  son  be  auccour^d.        ^^H 

^M         PflnDiiiiSpina     ^25  Therefore  entreat  Penelope  to  stay                ^^^^| 

Until  the  sun  bo  set  and  suitors  gone,       ^^^^H 

^^ 

And  by  the  Are-side  hear  what  I  can  say.     ^^^^H 

Vou  see  what  woful  garmeuta  I  have  on.  ^^^^H 

^^k 

Then  bflck  EumfliuB  went  with  hia  exuuso,                 H 

^B                             530 

And  came  without  him  to  Penelope.                         1 

How  now,  said  aho,  does  he  to  come  refuse?              M 

^^H 

They  that  ore  hasliful  but  ill  beggars  be.  ^^^J 

^^1 

Not  so,  0  queen,  said  be,  be  is  discnwt ;       ^^^^H 

^^H 

He  prays  you  Stay  till  setting  of  the  snn,^^^^^^| 

^K 

Fearing  some  danger  from  the  wooers  to  xii^^^^l 

^^^^^^H 

And  for  you  also  then  'twill  best  be  donaJ^^H 

^^^^^M 

I  see,  quoth  she,  the  stranger  wants  not  vH^^^^^M 

For  in  the  worid  never  so  many  men        ^^^^1 

^^^^^r 

Contriving  mischief  did  togetlier  sit.              ^^^^H 

^^^^^                 540 

So  suiil  Pt^nelope.     Eumieue  then            ^^^^H 

^^■^ 

Went  down  anil  put  himself  iiiio  the  throng^^^^H 

^^1 

Anil  to  Telemuchus  said  in  his  ear:         ^^^^H 

^^H 

I  have  been  absent  from  my  swine  too  long^l^^^^| 

^^1 

I  go,  and  to  your  care  leave  all  tilings  here,           V 

^H 

And  chiefly  of  your  life  to  lisve  a  care :                       1 

^^H 

Many  there  are  that  bear  you  evil  mind,                M 

^^B 

And  bow  to  take  your  life  contriving  are,    ^^^J 

^^M 

But  may  they  first  their  own  destractioaJ^^^H 

^^M 

Tlien  said  Telemachus,  And  so  'twill  be.     ]^^^H 

^^L'                          550 

Farewell.     But  I  advise  you  first  to  ditW^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

The  bus'ness  here  leave  lo  ibe  Gods  and  ra^^^M 

^^^^^^m 

llien  diji'd  be,  and  went  back  uuto  liis  s^^^^^| 

Nest  morning  with  more  victims  to  retanit^^^^^| 

^^^^^^^f 

And  fiill  he  left  the  hall  and  ixiurt  with  I^^^H 

^                          555  Who  tLere  tlierasclves  to  mnn  uid  tlnncins  ^^^^^| 

^1 

For  less  than  half  the  day  remained  then^^^^^l 

H 
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^^H 

^^^^^^1 

^H      fi.t>  or  rif,». 

TuBN  came  a  beggar  to  Ulysii^*  KOte^^^^^^H 

The  man  to  see  to  was  both  gnrat  and  l^^^^H 

^^L      »llh  Ir<.h     Hb 

Thoufih  but  H  lither  fellow.     Uown  beaUf^^^^H 

1^ 

Uolitlv  within  the  porvh  before  the  haa.^^^H 
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5  He  had  a  greedy  gut,  and  named  was 

At  first  Amseus,  then  Irus;  for  he  went 
On  errands  oft,  whenever  there  was  cause. 
The  wooers'  favour  made  him  insolent; 
This  beggar  thought  to  drive  Ulysses  thence. 
10       Dost  see  those  princes  how  they  wink  at  me. 
And  by  the  heels  would  have  me  pluck  thee  hence? 

Though  to  do  that  I  should  ashamed  be. 

Go  from  the  door,  old  man,  lest  I  should  do  it. 

Up  therefore  quickly,  and  be  gone;  arise, 

15  Before  that  with  my  fists  I  force  you  to  it. 

Ulysses  frowning,  answer'd  in  this  wise : 

Strange  man,  I  neither  do  thee  harm,  nor  say 

Thee  any  ill.     Here's  room  for  thee  and  me. 
I  do  not  envy  you  the  meat  which  they 
20      Shall  give  you  here,  how  much  soe'er  it  be. 
Envy  not  other  men;  I  think  you  are 
Aa  well  as  I,  a  beggar;  but  forbear 
To  threaten  me  too  much.     You're  best  beware, 
Old  as  I  am,  lest  I  your  lips  besmear 
26  And  breast  with  blood,  and  so  have  better  room. 
For  to  Ulysses'  house  Fm  confident 
Thou  never  wilt  be  able  more  to  come. 

This  made  the  beggar  more  impatient; 
O,  says  he,  how  the  rascal  prates!     'Twere  well 
30       To  beat  the  rascal's  teeth  out,  while  his  tongue 
Thus  runs  on  wheels,  till  to  the  ground  they  felL 
Let  these  see  fight  the  old  man  with  the  young. 
Whilst  in  great  heat  they  quarrell'd  at  the  door, 
They  by  Antinous  observed  were, 
36  Who,  laughing,  said:  There  never  came  before 

Such  sport  to  th'  house.  The  beggars  standing  there 
Will  go  to  cuffs;  I  pray  let's  hold  them  to  it. 

Then  up  they  start,  and  round  about  them  stand. 
Inhere  are  o'  th'  fire  good  puddings  full  of  suet, 
40       Of  these,  let  him  that  conquers  lay  his  hand 
On  which  he  will;  (so  said  Antinous); 

And  have  the  privilege,  and  none  but  he, 
To  beg  within  the  porch  before  the  house. 
And  of  our  talk  at  meat  a  hearer  be. 
46  The  motion  pleas'd;  and  then  Ulysses  spake: 

The  match  is  hard,  an  old  man  'gainst  a  younger; 
Tet  this  my  belly  bids  me  undertake. 

And  I'm  acquainted  more  with  blows  than  hunger. 
But  1  must  first  entreat  you  all  to  swear 
60       Not  to  help  Irus,  nor  a  heavy  hand 
To  lay  on  me,  but  both  of  us  forbear. 

And  justly  'twixt  us  both  as  neuters  stand. 
When  all  had  sworn,  then  said  Telemachus, 
Stranger,  if  thou  dare  combat  with  this  man 
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Amphinomus. 
Pendope  ap* 
pears  before 
the  wooera, 
and  draws  pre* 
■ents  flroiii  Uiem. 


with 
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XJB.  XYIII.     ^  None  else  shall  do  thee  hurt    Antinoosi 

« . '  EaryniachaSy  and  I,  defend  joa  can. 

The  fighting  at  This  Said,  Uiyssea  corer^d  kept  his  gear, 

fi^of  uiyMt  Batshew'dhiBBhoaldenwide»andhi8Btraigtfaig|hi. 

His  large  breast  and  his  hmwny  anna  appear; 
60      And  Pallas  standing  by,  enlaig^d  his  sun. 
At  which  the  suitors  grntlv  wondered. 

And  one  unto  another  softlj  said, 
Inis  has  pnll'd  an  old  house  on  his  head. 
And  Irns  then  was  mightily  afraid; 
65  But  jet  by  force  the  servants  brought  him  out, 
His  ^eatk  still  trembling  on  his  limbs  with  fear. 
Show  not  thyself  a  coward  and  a  loot^ 

Nor  fear  a  man  worn  out  with  many  a  year; 
For  if  he  get  the  better,  thou  shalt  go 
70      Unto  king  Takim,  and  there  by  his  law 
Thy  nose  and  ears,  and  privy  parts  also^ 

Shall  be  cut  off,  and  dogs  shall  eat  them  raw. 
This  made  him  quake  more  yet.     Into  the  lists 
They  brought  him  so.    Both  ready  were  to  fight 
75  Ulysses  then  thought  how  to  use  his  fists, 

Whether  to  beat  him  down  or  kill  him  quite; 
But  not  t'offend  the  suitors,  thought  it  best 

To  strike  him  gently.  And  when  they  were  near 
Irus  did  hit  Ulysses  on  the  breast; 
80      Ulysses  Irus  struck  just  under  th'ear. 

He  broke  the  bones,  at 's  mouth  the  blood  gush'd  out 
He  fell,  squeak'd,  shed  his  teeth.    The  suitors  were 
With  laughter  almost  dead,  that  stood  about 
Ulysses  dragg'd  him  to  the  utter  gate, 
85  And  set  him  to  the  hedge,  as  'twere  a  sign. 

And  put  a  staff  in's  hand.     As  there  he  sate, 
Ulysses  bade  him  keep  out  dogs  and  swine. 

Think  not  thyself,  quoth  he,  of  beggars  king 
(That  art  a  very  wretch)  and  wandering  souls. 
90       This  said,  o'er 's  head  he  threw  the  twisted  string 
By  which  his  scrip  hung,  ragg'd  and  full  of  hdes. 

Then  sat  him  down  i*  tb'  porch.    The  suitors  enter 
AU  laughing  in,  and  as  they  passed  by 
Greatly  congratulated  his  adventure. 
95  Stranger,  said  they,  Jove  and  the  Gods  on  high. 
Grant  thee  whatever  thou  sholt  most  desire, 
That  hast  relieved  us  from  the  rascal  there. 
Well  send  him  to  king  Takim  in  Epire. 
And  glad  Ulysses  was  his  praise  to  hear. 
100      Antinous  a  haggas  brought,  filled  up 
With  fat  and  blood,  and  to't  Amphinomus 

Two  loaves  of  bread,  and  with't  a  gilded  cup 
Of  lusty  wine,  and  said  unto  him  thus: 
Hail,  father^  stranger,  rich  and  happy  be 
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105  As  ere  you  wer© ;  though  many  miseries  LiB.  XVm. 

Oppress  you  now.  He  answ^d  him :  I  see  ^- — ■ — ' 

Amphinomus,  you  prudent  are  and  wise ;  ^^  admonition 

So  was  your  father.     Nisus  was  his  name,  ^  Amphinonm.. 

Prince  of  Dulichium,  both  rich  and  wise. 
110       You  are  his  son,  as  I  am  told  by  fame ;. 
Therefore  I  will  a  little  you  advise. 

There's  not  a  weaker  creature  lives  o'th'  gpnound, 
Or  goes,  or  creeps  upon  it,  than  a  man ; 

Who  whilst  he's  strong,  and  all  his  limbs  are  sound, 
1 15  He  makes  account  that  fail  he  never  can ; 

But  when  the  Gods  shall  have  decreed  him  woe. 
He  less  endures  it  than  another  can. 

Such  is  the  nature  Jove  has  assign'd  to 
This  weak  and  short-liv'd  creature  called  man. 
120      For  I  myself  was  rich,  and  lived  in 
Great  plenty,  and  was  very  insolent; 

Bold  on  my  strength,  my  father,  and  my  kin. 
Therefore  let  no  man  be  too  confident, 

But  rather  quietly  Grod's  gifts  enjoy. 
125  These  suitors  here  bring  this  into  my  mind. 

Who  of  an  absent  man  the  goods  destroy. 
And  that  at  last  imto  their  cost  theyll  find. 

For  this  I  tell  you  (mark  well  what  I  say). 
That  he  will  soon,  nay,  very  quickly  come ; 
IdO      And  that  will  be  to  some  a  heavy  day. 
Fray  God  that  at  his  coming  you  keep  home. 

This  said,  he  drank,  and  to  Amphinomus 
Returned  the  cup,  who  shook  his  head  in  vain ; 

For  not  long  after  by  Telemachus 
135  Amongst  the  rest  of  the  wooers  he  was  slain. 

Then  Pallas  puts  Penelope  in  mind 
T*  appear  unto  the  wooers,  that  she  might 

Biefore  her  son  and  husband  honour  find. 
And  further  bring  the  suitors'  thoughts  to  light 
140      Penelope  then  laugh'd,  not  knowing  why. 
Euiynome,  said  she,  my  mind  says,  go 

^d  show  yourself  before  the  company; 
Which  heretofore  I  never  thought  to  do. 

I  hate  them,  yet  I  mean  to  go  to  th'  door, 
145  And  bid  my  son  their  company  to  shun. 

And  mix  himself  with  those  ill  men  no  more. 
Dear  child,  said  the  old  woman,  'tis  well  done. 

Go  tell  him  whatsoever  you  think  fit. 
But  wash  away  the  tears  filrst  from  your  eyes, 
1 50      And  'noint  your  cheeks ;  they  must  sometimes  remit 
And  hide  their  grief,  that  will  be  counted  wise. 

You  have  your  wish,  your  son  now  is  a  man. 
Penelope  then  answered  her  again ; 

Restored  be  my  beauty  never  can : 
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LIB.  XVIII.     1^^  *Nointiiig  and  wadiiiig  now  are  all  in  Tain. 

^-l-> ' '  The  Godg,  Emynome,  then  took  awa^ 

FHMiope  ap.  AU  beautj  from  me  when  Uljaaea  went 

P^*5^^***  With  Agamemnon  to  the  siege  of  Traj; 

th0  voom.  g^^  words  afford  me  now  bat  small  content 

160      Call  Hippodamia  and  Antonoe ; 
For  whj^  I  am  asham'd  myself  alone 

Amongst  so  many  men  in  sight  to  be : 
Thej  shall  go  with  me,  on  each  side  me  one. 
But  when  th'  old  woman  was  gone  out,  and  stud, 
165  Then  Pallas  pour*d  sweet  sleep  upon  her  eyes. 
And  on  her  face  a  greater  beauty  laid. 
And  also  made  her  limbs  of  larger  size. 

And  whiter  than  the  purest  ivoiy. 
Haying  so  done,  the  Goddess  rose  to  th'  skie& 
170      Her  maidens  coming  made  a  noise,  and  she 
Awak'd,  and  with  her  hand  she  strok'd  her  eyes. 
Fve  had,  said  she,  a  very  gentle  sleep ; 

0  that  Diana  such  a  gentle  death 

Would  send  me  presently,  nor  let  me  weep 
175  My  life  out,  nor  with  sorrow  give  me  breath ; 

Sorrow  for  my  dear  husband,  best  of  all 
The  Grecian  princes :  and  that  said,  then  down 

She  goes  to  th'  porch  before  the  door  of  th'  hiH 
With  her  two  maids;  she  would  not  go  alone; 
180      And  so  stood  at  the  door  within  their  sight, 
But  with  her  scarf  her  cheeks  a  little  shaded. 

A  maid  stood  at  her  left  hand  and  her  right. 
When  she  appear'd  Love  all  their  hearts  invaded. 

Her  speech  then  to  Telemachus  she  address'd: 
185  Telemachus,  said  she,  your  wit's  less  now 

Than  when  you  were  a  boy.     'Twas  then  at  best; 
And  backward  more  and  more  it  seems  to  grow. 

You  now  are  tall,  and  come  to  man's  estate. 
And  counted  are  the  best  men's  sons  among. 
190       Of  your  discretion  you  begin  t'  abate ; 

Why  else  d'ye  let  your  stranger  suffer  wrong  ? 

K  you  your  guests  thus  treat,  what  think  you,  can 
Men  say  of  you  that's  good  or  honourable  ? 

Youll  be  reproach'd  and  scom'd  of  every  man, 
195  And  taken  for  a  man  unhospitable. 

Mother,  said  he,  you  well  may  angry  be ; 
And  yet  I  better  know  what's  good  and  ill 

Than  heretofore.     But  these  men  hinder  me ; 

1  cannot  without  help  do  all  I  wilL 

200      The  quarrel  'twixt  my  guest  and  Irus  was 
None  of  the  suitors'  act ;  by  chance  it  rose, 

As  they  sate  begging,  from  some  other  cause, 
And  Irus  only  bare  away  the  blows. 
O  Jupiter,  I  wish,  and  all  the  Gods, 
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205  That  all  your  suitors  were  in  Irus'  case,  LIB.  XVTII. 

(Who  yonder  sits,  like  one  that's  drunk,  and  nods)       * . ' 

Either  here  right,  or  in  some  other  place,  Penelope 

Unable  to  go  home.     Penelope  t^thJ^^ 

And  her  lov'd  son  so  talk'd.     And  then 
210      Eurymachus:  If  all  the  lords,  said  he. 

Which  now  through  Argos  bear  rule  over  men 

Should  see  you  now,  more  suitors  you'd  have  here 
(For  you  do  far  all  woman-kind  surpass) 

And  come  betime  to  taste  of  your  good  cheer  ; 
215  None  such  for  fair  and  prudent  ever  was. 

No,  no,  said  she ;  for  when  Ulysses  went 
With  th*  Argive  princes  to  the  war  of  Troy, 

The  immortal  Gods  took  from  me  my  content, 
And  with  it  all  these  ornaments  away; 
220      Were  he  come  home  that  took  a  care  of  me, 
I  should  more  honour  have  and  beauty  so. 

But  now  I  lead  my  life  in  misery ; 
The  Grods  some  evil  on  me  daily  throw. 

My  husband,  when  he  parted  hence  to  fight 
225  For  Agamemnon  'gainst  the  Trojans,  laid 

At  taking  leave  on  my  left  hand  his  right, 
And  all  those  words  of  counsel  to  me  said : 

Expect  you  cannot,  wife,  that  we  that  go 
Over  the  sea  unto  the  siege  of  Troy 
230       Shall  all  come  safe  away.     The  Trojans  know 
How  t*  use  the  dart  and  bow  too,  as  men  say. 

And  are  good  horsemen  also,  and  can  see 
All  their  advantages  in  ranged  field ; 

Therefore  I  know  not  what  my  luck  will  be, 
2S5  Either  to  come  again,  or  to  be  kUFd. 

My  father  and  my  mother  I  therefore 
To  you  commend,  to  see  them  cherished. 

As  they  are  now,  or  (in  my  absence)  more ; 
And  when  Telemachus  is  grown,  then  wed : 
240       Take  whom  yourself  like  best,  and  leave  this  house. 
This  said,  he  parts.     Ay  me,  the  time  is  come 

I  must  embrace  a  marriage  odious, 
And  I  must  leave  this  my  most  blessed  home. 

Suitors  were  wont,  when  they  a  woman  woo'd 
245  Of  noble  parentage,  to  please  her  all 

They  could,  and  strive  who  most  should  do  her  good ; 
Mine  daily  eat  and  drink  me  up  in  th'  hall. 

This  said,  Ulysses  was  well  pleas'd  to  see 
ffis  wife  draw  presents  from  them,  and  was  glad, 
250       And  th'  wooers  by  her  over-reach'd  to  be 

With  her  fine  words,  when  other  thoughts  she  had. 

Then  said  Antinous :  Penelope, 
Fair  and  wise  daughter  of  Icarius, 

Receive  whate'er  by  us  shall  offer'd  be  ; 

VOL.  X.  11 
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LIB.  xvni.     2^^  I^  ^^  °^^  goo^  good  preseats  to  refiue ; 

«•_, '  Yet,  till  jou  choose  some  one  whom  yoa  think  best 

ivneiopc  To  be  jour  husband,  we  resolve  to  stay, 

<iimws  prPMnu  ^^^j  l^  ^^^  q^^  ^  ^g  your  Constant  guest, 

ram  X  ewooen.  ^^  ncver  absent  from  your  house  a  day. 

260      And  with  Antinous  they  all  agree, 

Who  her  presented  with  a  fair,  large,  ridi 

And  divers  colour'd  robe,  with  four  times  three 
Buckles  of  pure  and  beaten  gold,  and  which 
As  many  clasps  of  gold  had  joined  fit. 
265  Eurymachus  his  present  was  a  chain 

Of  gold  and  amber-beads  alternate  ;  it 
Shin'd  bright  as  is  the  sun-shine  after  rain. 
Eurydamas  two  pendants  gave,  of  which 
Each  had  three  gems,  and  polish'd  very  bri^it, 
270      And  both  for  art  and  workmanship  were  rich, 
Reflecting  to  the  eye  a  lovely  light. 

Pysandrus,  son  of  Polycterides, 
Gave  her  a  costly  necklace.     All  the  rest 
With  some  good  gift  endeavoured  to  please 
276  The  fair  and  wise  Penelope  the  best. 

This  done,  unto  her  chamber  up  she  went 
With  her  two  maids,  that  did  her  presents  carry. 
Th'  woo'rs  with  dancing  and  with  merriment, 
(Their  wonted  pastime)  for  the  ev'ning  tarry. 
280       Tlie  ev'ning  came,  and  tlien  the  lamps  were  lighted, 
And  torches,  and  the  fir-staves  long  lain  dry, 

Wliich  to  that  purpose  had  with  tools  been  fitted, 
And  ready  lay  to  light  the  company. 

The  lights  the  maids  took  up  by  turns  and  bore  them. 
285  Then  said  Ulysses,  Maidens,  if  you  please, 

To  save  your  pains,  111  bear  the  light  before  them; 
I'm  us'd  to  labour,  and  can  do't  with  ease. 

Though  they  should  stay  and  sit  up  till  to-morrow: 
You  may  go  up  unto  the  queen,  and  there 
290       Sit  and  spin  with  her,  and  divert  her  sorrow. 
At  this  the  wenches  'gan  to  laugh  and  jeer ; 

And  one  of  them,  Melantho,  him  revil'd 
With  bitter  words.     Her  father  Dolius  hight. 
Penelope  did  treat  her  as  her  child, 
295  And  in  her  company  did  take  delight ; 

But  yet  she  could  not  put  away  her  grief. 
The  wench  was  fair,  and  too  familiar  was 

With  prince  Eurymaclius,  one  of  the  chief 
Of  all  her  suitors.    And  this  woman  'twas. 
300       And  thus  she  said :  Sure,  stranger,  thou  art  mad, 
That  wilt  not  here  nor  elsewhere  go  to  bed ; 

Is  it  because  thou  too  much  wine  hast  had  ? 
Or  is't  n  humour  in  thy  nature  bred, 
To  prate  so  boldly  in  such  company  ? 


from  the  wooers. 
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305  Thy  victory  o'er  Inis  may  perhaps  UB,  XVni. 

Have  made  thee  wild ;  a  better  man  than  he  ^ . ' 

May  chance  to  send  thee  hence  with  bloody  chaps.        Penelope 

Ulysses,  looking  sourly,   answered,  lL'!!r!i?'^l!I^ 

You  bitch,  Tdemachus  shall  straightway  know  -  ♦  -  - 

310      These  words ;  hell  cause  thee  to  be  tortured. 
They,  fearing  he  would  do't,  away  they  go. 

Ulysses  ready  stood  to  take  in  hand 
A  torch  when  bidden ;  casting  in  his  mind 
How  he  might  safely  carry  on  the  grand 
315  Mischief  against  the  woo'rs  he  had  designed. 
And  PaUas  yet  not  suffered  them  to  keep 
Themselves  in  any  bounds  of  modesty, 

But  fix  Ulysses'  anger  yet  more  deep. 
Eurymachus  then  said  to  th'  standers  by, 
320      To  make  them  laugh,  Ulysses  to  disgrace, 

Hear,  sirs,  I  pray,  what  now  comes  in  my  thought. 

The  man  comes  opportunely  to  this  place; 
'Tis  sure  some  Grod  that  him  has  hither  brought 
To  give  us  greater  light ;  for  from  his  head 
325  Methinks  I  see  arise  another  flame 

Besides  the  flame  the  torch  gives,  and  so  spread 
Upon  his  bald  pate  doubled  has  the  same. 

Then  says  t*  Ulysses,  Man,  wilt  thou  serve  me. 
To  pluck  up  thorns  and  briars,  and  trees  to  plant  ? 
330      Thou  shalt  have  meat  enough,  and  clothes,  and  fee. 
And  shoes,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  want. 
But,  since  thou  hast  been  us'd  to  idleness, 
I  doubt  thou  ne'er  wilt  labour  any  more. 
But  rather  feed  thy  carcass  labourless, 
335  And  wand'ring  choose  to  beg  from  door  to  door. 
This  said,  Ulysses  answer'd  him  again : 
Eurymachus,  if  we  two  were  to  try 

Our  labour,  in  a  large  green  meadow,  when 
The  days  are  long,  the  weather  hot  and  dry, 
340      With  equal  scythes  from  morning  unto  night ; 
Or  with  two  equal  oxen  fed  and  strong 

Were  fasting  put  to  plough,  to  try  our  might 
Which  of  us  labour  could  endure  most  long ; 
Or  if  an  enemy  to-day  should  land, 
345  And  I  a  helmet  had  fit  for  my  head. 

And  target,  and  two  fit  spears  for  my  hand. 
Then  you  should  see  whether  I  fought  or  fled. 

And  not  reproach  m'  of  sloth  or  poverty. 
You  are  too  cruel,  and  you  do  me  wrong, 
350       And  think  yourself  a  man  of  might  to  be. 
Because  they  weaker  are  you  live  among. 

But  should  Ulysses  come  and  find  you  here. 
You'd  think  the  door,  though  it  be  very  wide. 
As  you  are  running  out,  too  narrow  were, 

112 
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LIB.  Xvni.    ^^  So  glad  yould  be  your  heads  to  aave  or  hide. 

To  this  EuiTiiiadiiu  with  bended  brofr. 


iVneicpe  And  furious  ejo,  answered,  Wretch  that  thou  art, 

fll^t^r*"**  And  dar'st  80  aaucflj  to  prate.     Hcnrnow! 

«oopr«.  Twill  not  be  long  before  I  make  thee  amart. 

360      Is  it  becanae  thoo  too  much  wine  hast  had? 
Or  is't  thy  nature  always  to  be  bold? 

Or  is't  t'  have  beaten  Iras  makes  thee  mad? 
This  said,  upon  a  footstool  he  laid  hold. 
And  threw  it  at  him,  but  it  hit  him  not. 
365  Ulysses  sunk  on's  knees,  the  stool  flew  o'er 

His  heady  and  a  cup-bearer  next  him  smote 
On  the  right  hand,  and  down  he  falls  o'  th'  floor. 

Much  the  disorder  then  was  in  the  room, 
And  one  unto  another  next  him  said, 
370      I  would  this  beggar  hither  had  not  come. 
But  somewhere  else  before  had  perished. 

For  what  ado  about  a  beggar^s  here ! 
The  pleasure  of  our  dinner  all  is  lost. 

Then,  said  Telemachus,  Can  yt>u  not  bear, 
375  Madmen,  your  wine  and  cheer  both  boil'd  and  rotit  ? 
When  fiird,  why  do  you  not  go  home  and  sleqi? 
Go  when  you  will,  I  drive  you  not  away. 
The  suitors  at  this  boldness  bit  the  lip. 
And  thought  it  strange,  but  yet  did  nothing  say. 
380      Then,  said  Amphinomus,  Let's  not  fall  out 
With  any  man  for  speaking  truth,  nor  be 

Rude  and  unkind.     Cup-bearers,  bear  about 
To  every  man  the  cup  of  charity; 

And  so  go  each  man  home,  for  now  'tis  late 
385  (Leaving  the  stranger  with  Telemachus, 

Whose  guest  he  is),  and  ourselves  recreate 
With  gentle  sleep,  each  one  in  his  own  house. 

Then  Meleus  to  each  man  presents  a  cup. 
Whereof  unto  the  Gods  they  offer'd  part. 
390       When  this  was  done  each  one  his  wine  drank  up, 
And  then  unto  their  houses  they  depart. 
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LIB.  XIX. 
Teiraiacims  re.  Ultsses  in  the  housc  remain'd,  and  staid 

^/^  S!!!!"'  Contriving  how  the  suitors  to  destroy. 

^ And  staightway  to  Telemachus  he  said. 

Carry  the  armour  in  the  hall  away ; 


out  of  the  ball. 
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5  And  tell  them  gentlj,  if  thej  ask  wherefore,  j^^q^  ^^^ 

The  fire  has  hurt  them,  and  thej  are  not  now  ^ *.., 1^ 

Such  as  Ulysses  left  them  heretofore,  uijsses  di». 

When  with  the  Greeks  he  did  to  Dium  go :  ~"T'^  "^^l . 

^\_  -r*       i»  1       •   t  .       •  Penelope,  and  18 

Or  say,  For  fear  some  quarrel  might  arise  known  by  hi» 

10      By  th' indiscretion  of  one  or  oti^er,  nana,  but  con. 

You  thought  the  counsel  would  not  be  unwise  cealed ;  and  the 

Totakethemthence-Onedrawnsworddrawsanother.    ^^^*°f  ^^^^^ 
Tdemachus  then  calls  his  nurse,  and  said,  occarionrelated. 

Euryclea,  shut  all  the  rooms  up  fast. 
15  Be  sure  to  keep  within  door  every  maid. 

Till  I  my  father's  arms  have  elsewhere  plac'd ; 
The  smoke  does  spoil  them  aU;  but  I  will  now 

Free  them  from  soot.     I'm  glad,  said  she,  at  last 
To  see  your  husbandry.     But  I  would  know 
20       Who  'tis  shall  light  you  when  the  maids  are  fast? 
My  guest,  says  he,  this  stranger  whom  you  see. 

For  here  he  feeds,  and  nothing  has  to  do; 
How  far  soever  hence  his  dweUing  be, 

I  think  'tis  reason  he  should  help  me  too. 
25  The  nurse  did  what  commanded  she  had  been. 

They  laid  up  helmets,  bucklers,  swords,  and  spears; 
And  Pallas  with  a  lamp  came  in  unseen. 

And  up  and  down  the  light  before  them  bears. 
Then,  Father,  said  Telemachus,  I  see 
30      The  walls,  beams,  roof,  and  aU  the  pillars  shine. 
Like  a:ny  fire ;  and  certainly  there  be 

Within  the  house  some  of  the  powers  divine. 
Peace,  said  Ulysses,  be  not  curious, 

The  purpose  of  the  Grods  you  cannot  find. 
35  Gro  you  to  bed.     I  must  go  through  the  house. 

To  find  the  women's  and  your  mother's  mind. 
Telemachus  then  to  his  chamber  went. 

In  which  before  he  wonted  was  to  lie. 
Leaving  his  father  in  the  house,  intent 
40       On  how,  with  Pallas,  to  make  th'  wooers  die. 
Forth  comes  Penelope  into  the  hall, 

More  than  Diana,  more  than  Venus  fair; 
Her  maids  upon  her  were  attending  all, 

And  set  down  for  her  a  most  stately  chair, 
45  Made  by  Icmalius  of  silver  plate, 

And  iv'ry  turned,  white  as  any  snow, 
And  footstool  thereto  fix'd.     And  there  in  state 

Sat  down  the  fair  Penelope ;  and  now 
The  housemaids  enter  in  and  take  away 
50       The  tables,  and  the  bowls,  the  cups,  and  bread. 
Which  (the  wooers  gone)  about  the  room  still  lay 

And  having  made  a  fire,  there  went  to  bed. 
Melantho  then  Ulysses  bitterly 

Rebuk'd  again.     Art  thou  here,  said  she,  still. 
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LIB.  XIX.        ^^  '^^  P^P  ^  th*  women  in  the  mght,  end  Bfj 
>■  \      /  What  they  are  dmng  ?  an\  may  be»  hast  the  will 

LijtMs  du  To  stay  all  night     Gro  qnickiy ;  get  tliee  gone; 

oooneth  with  Tliast  supp'd ;  ket  thon  be  d^v en  oat  df  door 

***"*''*^  With  brands  of  fire.     To  thia  new  inaolenoe, 

60      Ulysses  answered  gentUer  than  before: 
Why  d'ye  pursne  me  thna?    Isitbecanse 

I  am  not  fine,  bnt  have  ill  raiment  on  ? 
The  time  has  been  I  rich  and  wealthy  was. 
And  beggars  I  did  much  bestow  upon ; 
65  Not  looking  on  the  men,  but  on  their  want: 

And  many  servants  had.     Of  that  which  makes 
Men  caUed  rich,  I  knew  not  any  scant. 

But  Jove  not  only  riches  gives,  but  takes; 
Think,  therefore,  that  your  beauty  will  dea^; 
70      Or  of  your  mistress  you  may  lose  the  grace ; 
Or  that  LFlysses  may  come  htLck  one  day: 

And  though  he  ne'er  return  unto  his  place^ 
His  son,  Telemachus,  knows  all  yon  do. 

Knows  better  now  what 's  good,  and  what  is  worsse. 
76  Then  be  hereafter  modester :  go  to. 

Penelope  o'erheard  all  this  discourse. 
Bold  bitch,  said  she,  I  know  what  deeds  you'  ve  done, 
Wliich  thou  shalt  one  day  pay  for  with  thy  head: 
Did  not  I  tell  thee  when  the  woo'rs  were  gone, 
80       That  I  to  speak  with  him  had  ordered  ? 
Eurynome,  I've  much  to  say,  said  she. 

Unto  this  man;  set  here  a  chair,  that  so, 
Sitting,  I  may  hear  him,  and  he  hear  me ; 
For  there  are  many  things  I'd  from  him  know. 
85  Ulysses  sat.     Penelope  began : 

The  question  I  will  ask  you  first,  is  this ; 
What  is  your  name,  and  who  your  parents  be ; 
And,  further,  tell  me  where  your  country  is? 
When  she  had  said,  Ulysses  thus  replies : 
90       0  queen,  through  aU  the  world  your  praises  riogt 
Your  virtues  known  are  up  unto  the  skies ; 

No  less  than  of  some  great  and  happy  king. 
That  maintains  justice,  and  whose  fertile  ground 
Bears  store  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  whose  trees 
95  Are  charg'd  with  fruit,  and  all  his  sheep  stand  sound, 
And  under  him  a  valiant  people  sees. 
And,  therefore,  ask  me  what  you  will  beside. 

My  kin  and  country  to  myself  I'd  keep. 
For  then  my  grief  I  can  no  longer  hide, 
100  .    Or  think  thereon,  but  ready  am  to  weep ; 
Which  here  would  be  no  seemly  thing  to  do. 

For  why,  your  maids  might,  peradventure,  think, 
And  you  yourself,  it  may  be,  think  so  too. 

My  tears  came  not  from  sorrow,  but  from  drink. 
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105  Stranger,  said  she,  my  beautj,  form,  and  worth,  i,ib.  XIX. 

Th'  immortal  Gods  took  from  me  then  away,  ^^ r-^ 

When  first  Ulysses  with  the  Greeks  went  forth  uiy»08  di». 

To  that  abominable  town  of  Troy ;  Pendb  V  '*^* 

But  were  he  here  that  had  the  care  of  me,  ^"^  ^^ 

110       I  should  more  honour  have,  and  beauty  so. 
But  now  I  lead  my  life  in  misery ; 

The  Gods  upon  me  troubles  daily  throw. 
For  all  the  lords  that  in  these  islands  be, 

Same,  Dulichium,  and  woody  Zant, 
116  And  Ithaca  itself,  suitors  to  me. 

My  house  continually  together  haunt, 
And  there  devour  my  cattle,  com,  and  wine; 

So  that  of  strangers  I  can  take  no  care. 
Nor  can  myself  dispose  of  what  is  mine, 
120       Nor  messengers  receive  that  public  are ; 
But,  longing  for  my  husband,  sit  and  pine. 

They  press  for  marriage,  I,  to  put  it  by. 
Then  came  into  my  thought  (some  power  divine. 

Sure  prompt*d  me)  to  set  up  a  beam;  so  I 
126  A  beam  set  up,  and  then  began  to  weave. 

Suitors,  said  I,  since  dead  Ulysses  is. 
Stay  yet  a  little  while,  and  give  me  leave 

To  make  an  end  but  of  one  business. 
I  must  for  old  Laertes  make  a  cloth, 
J 30      Which  in  his  sepulchre  he  is  to  wear. 

T'  offend  the  wives  of  Greece  I  should  be  loath ; 

For,  to  accuse  me  they  will  not  forbear. 
They'll  say  I  very  hasty  was  to  wed. 

If  I  go  hence  and  not  provide  a  shroud 
135  Wherein  Laertes  must  be  buried. 

Out  of  his  wealth;  that  might  have  been  allow'd. 
My  suitors  all  were  well  content.     And  then. 

All  day  I  wove ;  but  ere  I  went  to  bed. 
What  I  had  wov'n  I  ravel'd  out  agen. 
1 40      Three  years  my  suitors  I  thus  frustrated. 
In  the  fourth  year  my  women  me  betray'd ; 

And  in  they  came  while  I  the  web  undid. 
I  could  the  wedding  now  no  more  avoid. 

But  I  was  rated  by  them  much  and  chid. 
145  What  I  am  next  to  do,  I  cannot  teU: 

My  father  and  my  mother  bid  me  marry ; 
My  son  is  weary,  and  takes  not  very  well 

That  th'  woo'rs  devouring  him  should  longer  tarry. 
But  for  all  this,  I  long  to  know  your  stock, 
150       For  sure  you  come  not  of  the  fabled  oak, 
Nor  are,  I  think,  descended  from  a  rock. 

To  this  Ulysses  answering  thus  spoke : 
Wife  of  Ulysses,  since  you  so  much  press    - 

To  know  my  kindred,  and  from  whence  I  come, 
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135  Although  the  t«lliDg  grieve  me.  111  confuea,  I 

For  I  have  now  long  nbsent  been  from  b 
Id  the  wide  sea  a  fertile  island  lies. 

Innumerable  thereia  are  the  men, 
Cr«ta  b;  name.     Manj  diversities 
160       There  are  of  tongues ;  and  cities  nine  tint 
There  dwell  Achwms  and  Cfdonians, 

And  ancient  true  Creatans,  'IVibuebichs, 
And  also  DoricbE  and  I'elusgians, 

Who  divers  dialects  tt^etlier  mix. 
165  And  Cnossus  (he  prime  cit^  was  of  Utese, 

'tt'faere  Minos  reigned ;  the  great  Minos  that. 
Who  often  used  with  great  Chronidea 

Familiarlf  of  old  to  ait  and  cbat ; 
Uinos  my  father's  father  wae,  and  he 
170       Deuc^on  begot;  Deucalion 

First  got  Idomencue,  and  then  got  me. 

Ue  went  to  Troy.     My  name  is  AiUion. 
There  'twas  I  saw  Ulysses.     He  can 

Ab  he  went  homeward,  and  with  mucli  sdt 
172  T*  Amphisus;  for  by  winds  he  forc'd  had  b 

This  place,  though  no  good  port,  to  put  ii 
Then  stnught  went  up,  Idomeneus  to  sec. 

With  whom  he  had  acquaintanace,  aa  he  ■ 
"Twns  ten  days  after  that,  or  more,  that  he 
180       For  Troy.withth' other  Greeks,  bis  anchori^ 
I  entertained  him  kindly  with  my  own : 

Gave  him  a  handsome  present  loo,  and  1} 
I  made  him  to  be  feasted  by  the  town. 

Upon  the  public  chat^,  himself  and  n 
185  Twelve  days  the  wind  continued  at  north. 

Which  kept  the  fleet  perforce  within  the  fe 
On  (he  thirteenth  tli'  wind  changed,  end  e 

Anil  then  tliey  set  up  sail  and  steer'd  for  1 
'Twas  so  like  truth,  she  wept.     As  wl 
190       Disstdving  is  the  snow  upon  a  hill, 
Innumerable  streams  of  water  run, 

And  the  low  rivers  of  (he  valley  fill : 
8o  wept  she  for  her  husband  siting  by ; 

^Vho  grieved  and  pitied  her.  but  sever  w 
195  As  hard  as  bom  or  iruu  was  Lis  eye, 

And  by  design  himself  Cram  teara  he  ktiptJ 
After  with  weeping  she  was  satisfied,  I 

Stranger,  said  she,  I'll  ask  you  somewhil  fl 
By  which  most  certainly  it  will  be  tried,        ] 
200       If  you  my  husband,  at  you  say,  did  kao«r«l 
Or  enierlain'd  him  and  his  company. 

What  kind  of  [lerson  was  be,  and  bo 
Uow  serv'd  ?     To  this  llysses  maiJe  npif.  i 

Though  twenty  yenr  ago  it  be,  simI  b 
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205  HAy  memory;  yet,  what  I  can  recall  LIB.  XIX. 

I  will  relate;  he  wore  a  purple  vest,  ^^ — • ' 

Unshorn  and  lin'd.     Before,  embroider'd  all,  Ulysses  di»- 

Two  clasps  of  gold ;  and  in  it  was  exprest  P^*^  "^^^ 

A  hound,  that  did  between  his  forefeet  hold  *°^  ^' 

210      A  fawn,  that  sprall'd  and  laboured  to  get  free; 
Which  was  so  lively  done,  and  all  in  gold 

Performed  was,  that  wonder  'twas  to  see. 
His  coat  I  mark'd,  so  soft  it  was  and  fine, 

As  is  the  fold  of  a  dry  onion; 
216  And  as  the  sun,  did  gloriously  shine, 

And  women  gaz'd  upon  him  many  a  one. 
Such  were  his  garments,  but  I  know  not  whence 

He  had  them.     You  know  better  that  than  I ; 
Whether  he  so  apparell'd  went  from  hence, 
220      Presented  by  some  of  his  company. 

Or  given  to  him  somewhere  by  some  guest; 

For  he  was  much  beloved  far  and  near. 
And  of  the  Achseans  all  esteem*d  the  best; 

Amongst  the  Greeks  he  hardly  had  his  peer. 
225  And  I  him  gave  a  purple  double  vest, 

A  sword,  and  coat  edged  with  fringes  trim. 
And  brought  him  to  his  ship.     Amongst  the  rest 

A  herald  was;  and  111  describe  you  him. 
Round  shoulder'd  was  he,  curled  was  his  hair, 
230       Swarthy  his  face,  Eury bates  his  name. 
Ulysses  to  him  much  respect  did  bear. 

Because  their  thoughts  for  most  part  were  the  same. 
When  he  had  done,  she  could  no  longer  hold, 

But  wept  again,  and  sorer  than  before; 
235  For  she  found  true  the  tokens  he  had  told. 

But  when  this  show'r  of  tears  was  passed  o*er. 
Stranger,  said  she,  I  pitied  you  before; 

Now  as  a  friend  you  shall  respected  be; 
'Twas  I  gave  him  th'  apparel  he  then  wore, 
240      And  the  gold  buckles  to  remember  me; 
But  I  shall  never  see  him  more  at  home; 

In  an  unlucky  hour  he  cross'd  the  main 
To  that  accursed  town  of  Ilium. 

Then  thus  Ulysses  answered  her  again: 
245  O  noble  wife  of  Laertiades, 

Blemish  no  more  those  your  fair  eyes  with  tears 
For  your  Ulysses;  set  your  heart  at  ease. 

Not  that  your  sorrow  as  a  fault  appears. 
What  woman  that  her  husband  of  her  youth, 
250      And  to  whom  children  she  had  borne,  had  lost, 
Could  choose  but  grieve  and  weep,  although  in  truth 

She  could  not  of  his  virtue  greatly  boast? 
But  that  you  would  give  ear  to  what  I  say; 

I  say  Ulysses  is  not  far  from  home; 
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LIB.  xrx.       255  He's  in  ThRsprotin,  hence  s  little  way, 
■  Alive,  enrich'd  with  presents  he  is  comei  { 

LTljww  in-  His  »!iip  and  men  all  perish'd  in  the  main, 

couneiii  Biih  Then  when  he  left  the  isle  Thrinadei 

PcMlopt  Because  Sol's  sacred  kine  his  men  had  slativl 

260       Hurled  Ihey  were  by  Jove  into  the  sea: 
Ulysses  only  scapM;  for  sitting  fast 

Upon  the  tom-off  rudder  by  the  wares^ 
After  much  labour  came  to  land  at  Ust 
In  th'  isle  Phccacia;  there  his  life  lie  sares. 
2GS  Sluch  honour  there  and  precious  gifts  he  got. 

They  ready  were  to  have  convey'd  him  home 
Safely  to  Ithaca,  but  be  would  not; 

Else  long  ago  he  might  have  hitfaer  come. 
But  he  thought  best  to  travel  longer  yet, 
270       And  pick  up  presents  which  way  e'er  he  went. 
Before  his  going  home  much  wealth  to  get; 

For  at  designing  he  was  excellent. 
PbidoD  himself,  king  of  Tliesprotia, 

Swore  to  me  this;  and  that  both  ship  and  mea 
275  Were  ready  to  convey  him  t'  Ithaca, 

His  country!  but  he  coold  not  stay  till  then; 
For  now  a  vessel  ready  to  set  forth 

Stood  for  Diilichium.     But  he  sliow'd  m«l 
Ulysses'  treasure,  which  might  serve,  for  woi 
280       Ten  ages  to  maintain  a  man  witlial. 

But  he,  he  said,  was  gone  o'er  to  the  tnun. 
There  at  Dodona  with  Jove's  oak  t'  adrf 
How  to  return  to  Ithaca  again; 
A»  he  was  openly,  or  in  disguise; 
285  So  then  he's  safe,  and  soon  he  will  be  here; 
He  cannot  from  his  house  be  loog  nwaj. 
And,  which  is  more,  I  will  not  doubt  to  i 

And  witness  call  the  Gods  to  what  I  say. 
Htar,  Jove,  of  Goils  ibc  best  and  high'st,  t 
290       The  guardian  of  the  house  that  we  are  in: 
Ulyssee  shall  come  to  this  place  you  know. 

Ere  tliis  month  end,  or  when  the  next  comes  in. 
Peneloi)e  then  answer'd  ;  Stranger,  oh 

That  this  would  so  fall  out,  yon  ihcn  should  see 
295  Such  friendsliip  from  me,  and  such  gifts  al*o. 

That  men  should  bless,  and  say  you  bappy  be. 
But,  maids,  go  wash  his  feet,  and  make  his  bed. 

Lay  on  warm  rugs,  and  handsome  covering, 
His  limbs  to  cherish  till  the  day  be  epreud. 
300       Then  wash  and  'noint  him  that  my  son  1 
And  set  him  in  the  hall  at  dinner  by  him; 
For  he  that  wrongs  him  shall  not  be  >" 
To  come  into  my  house  another  time. 
How  angry  at  it  e'er  he  be  and  proud. 
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305  Stranger,  by  this  I  mean  to  let  yon  see  XJB.  XEC. 

I  better  know  how  to  entertain  mj  gnest  ^^ — . ' 

Than  many  women  do,  though  poor  he  be,  He  is  known  by 

Far  from  his  home,  and  in  vile  garments  dress'd.       ^^^^'  ^"* 
To  this  Ulysses  answer'd  her  again, 
310       O  noble  wife  of  Laertiades, 

Since  I  left  Crete,  on  ship-board  I  have  lain. 

Soft  and  fine  bedding  give  me  little  ease; 
Many  a  night  have  I  passed  without  sleep. 

And  often  slept  have  on  a  homely  couch. 
315  The  custom  I  have  so  long  kept  Pll  keep; 

Nor  shall  your  maidens  my  feet  wash  or  touch. 
Such  as  wait  on  you;  but  if  there  be  any 

Old  women  here  that  hath  endured  much. 
As  I  have  done,  and  years  have  lived  many, 
320      I  am  content  my  feet  be  wash'd  by  such. 
Then  said  Penelope,  Ne'er  man  came  here 

Within  my  house  from  foreign  country  yet 
So  prudent  as  you  are,  whose  answers  were 

To  every  thing  so  wise  and  so  discreet. 
325  There  is  a  woman  such  as  you  desire. 

That  nurs'd  and  brought  up  that  afflicted  man; 
Though  she  be  very  weak,  shell  make  a  fire. 

And  wash  your  feet,  but  nothing  else  do  can. 
Rise,  Eurydea,  wash  the  feet  of  one 
330       That's  Uke  your  lord.  Such  feet  and  hands  were  his. 
Woe  makes  men  old,  as  well  as  years  that  run. 

So  said  Penelope;  and  th'old  woman  ris. 
And  weeping  held  her  hand  before  her  eyes. 

0  my  dear  child,  O  Jupiter  unkind! 
335  Who  more  devout,  who  burnt  to  him  more  thighs. 

Or  fatter,  or  doth  lesser  favour  find? 
He  pray'd  to  live  so  long  that  he  might  see. 

Painless,  the  education  of  his  child 
Telemachus,  but  granted  'twill  not  be. 
340       He  now  perhaps  is  where  he  is  revil'd 

And  mock'd  by  women  in  some  great  man's  hall. 

As  thou,  O  stranger,  hast  been  scorned  here; 
And  wilt  not  suffer  any  of  them  all 

Either  thy  feet  to  wash  or  to  come  near. 
345  m  wash  your  feet,  as  I  am  bidden  by 

Penelope,  and  for  your  own  sake  too. 
It  is  not  her  command  alone.     There  lie 

Thoughts  on  my  heart  that  urge  me  thereunto. 
Poor  passengers  come  hither  very  many, 
350      But  one  so  like  Ulysses  never  came; 

For  person,  voice,  and  feet,  I  never  saw  any 

Come  to  this  house  that  had  so  near  the  same. 
Ulysses  answered.  Woman,  so  they  say 

All  that  have  seen  us  both.     It  may  be  so. 
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LIB.  XIX.      3^^  She  with  her  kettle  hriglit  tben  went  her  wwf 
^ — U — '  For  water,  wherewithal  her  work  to  do. 

The  hantii^^  of  Cold  water  ^e  bringa  in,  and  poura  0Q*t  hot. 

thebownUtod.  Ulysses  sat  bj  the  fire,  but  turned  that  tidgfa 

That  had  the  scar,  to  the  dark,  that  she  nd^ktii  ot 
360      Find  it,  and  foroe  him  to  appear  openly. 
She  was  not  long  about  him  when  she  epied 
The  scar  a  boar  had  made  above  hia  knee 
When  he  was  hunting  on  Parnassus'  side, 
At's  grandsires,  in  his  uncle's  company. 
366  His  grandsire  was  Autolycus,  that  was 
His  mother's  father,  named  Antidia; 
He  in  hermetic  arts  did  most  suppass; 
And  to  his  daughter  came  to  Ithaca, 
That  newly  of  a  son  was  brought  to  bed. 
370      Eurydea  laid  the  child  upon  his  knee. 
Autolycus,  you  are  to  give,  she  said, 
Thename;  how  shall  it  named  be? 
Then  said  Autolycus,  Since  I  of  many. 
Both  men  and  women,  have  incurr'd  the  blame, 
375  A  fitter  name  I  cannot  diink  on  any; 

Therefore,  I  say,  Ulysses  be  his  name; 
And  when  he*s  grown  a  man  send  him  to  me. 
To  Mount  Parnassus;  whither  if  he  come. 
He  shall  of  what  I  have  partaker  be, 
380      And  from  mc  go  not  ill -contented  home. 
And  this  the  cause  was  that  he  thither  went 

Autolycus  and 's  sons  there  take  Ulysses 
By  th'  hand,  expressing  very  great  content 
Antithea,  his  grannam,  his  head  kisses, 
385  And  both  his  eyes.     Autolycus  appoints 
His  sons  to  have  the  supper  very  good. 
A  bullock  fat  they  kill,  slay,  cut  in  joints. 

Roast,  and  in  messes  distribute  the  food; 
And  so  they  feasted  till  the  day  was  done; 
390      And  when  'twas  dark  parted  and  went  to  sleep. 
But  when  Aurora  had  proclaim'd  the  sun. 

Which  ready  was  above  the  hill  to  peep, 
Then  to  Parnassus  up  the  hunters  go. 
The  hounds  before  went  searching  out  the  see 
395  Autolycus  his  sons  were  there  also, 

Ulysses  with  them;  next  the  dogs  he  went. 
And  in  his  hand  shook  a  long-shaded  spear; 

The  dogs  drew  toward  a  wood;  so  close  it  was 
Tliat  neither  rain  nor  wind  e*er  enter  d  there, 
400      Nor  yet  the  beams  o'th'  sun  could  through  it  pass, 
And  heaps  of  withered  leaves  there  lay  therein. 

Witliin  this  thicket  lay  a  mighty  boar; 
Only  the  noise  of  hounds  and  men  came  in. 
When  they  were  very  near,  and  not  before, 
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405  The  boar  msh'd  oat,  and  fire  was  in  his  eye;  *  LIB.  XIX. 

Bristled  his  neck.     Ulysses  ready  was.  ^- — ■ ^ 

The  boar  first  wounded  had  Ulysses'  thigh;  The  hunting  of 

The  spear  did  through  the  boar's  right  shoulder  pass.     ^  **^  '•^***^- 
Slain  was  the  boar.     And  of  Ulysses'  wound 
410       His  uncles  took  the  care,  and  skilfully 
They  caus'd  it  to  be  closed  up  and  bound, 

^d  with  a  charm  the  blood  stopp'd  presently. 
His  wound  soon  cured,  very  glad  they  were. 
And  him  with  many  gifts  sent  glad  away. 
415  At  home  they  ask,  and  he  relateth  there 
The  story  of  the  hunting  of  that  day. 
Euryclea  on  the  wound  had  laid  her  hand, 

And  well  assured  was  'twas  none  but  he. 
Which  made  the  water  in  her  eyes  to  stand; 
420      And  now  her  joy  and  grief  one  passion  be. 
Her  speech  stuck  in  her  throat;  her  hand  lets  fall 
Her  master's  foot;  that  down  the  kettle  threw; 
The  water  runneth  out  about  the  hall; 

And  knowing  now  what  she  but  thought  was  true: 
425  You  are  Ulysses,  said  she,  O  my  dear, 

And  tow'rd  Penelope  she  look'd  aside. 
As  if  she  meant  to  say,  Tour  husband's  here. 
But  Pallas,  that  did  mean  the  truth  to  hide. 
Still  made  the  queen  to  look  another  way, 
430      And  he  with  one  hand  stopp'd  the  nurse's  breath. 
With  th'  other  held  her  fast  to  make  her  stay. 

Why,  nurse,  said  he,  mean  you  to  be  my  death? 
Since  at  your  breast  I  nourished  have  been, 
And  none  but  you  knows  me  in  this  disguise; 
435  These  twenty  years  I  here  was  never  seen. 

Let  none  else  know  it  in  the  house.     Be  wise; 
For  this  I  tell  you,  and  will  make  it  true, 

That  of  the  women  some  I  mean  to  slay. 
When  by  my  hand  the  Gods  the  woo'rs  subdue; 
440      If  you  bewray  me,  you  shall  fare  as  they. 
Then  said  Eurydea,  What  needetli  this? 

You  know  my  heart  can  hold  like  stone  or  brass; 
And  who  is  honest,  who  dishonest  is, 
m  tell  you,  if  your  purpose  come  to  pass. 
445  No,  nurse,  then  said  Ulysses,  tell  not  me; 

You  need  not;  I  shall  know  them  every  one. 
Permit  all  to  the  Gods,  and  silent  be; 

For  they  best  know  what  best  is  to  be  done. 
Then  out  she  went  more  water  to  fetch  in, 
450       The  first  being  spilt     He  wash'd  and  'nointed  was. 
And  covered  the  place  where  th'  wound  had  been. 

And  nearer  to  the  fire  his  chair  he  draws. 
Then  to  them  came  Penelope,  and  said. 
Stranger,  Til  ask  you  but  a  little  more; 
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LIB.  XIX.     ^^^  '^B  almoBt  bed-time,  and  whoi  we  ere  hid» 
« — '-^ — '"  Our  grief  in  gvitle  deep  is  pened  o'er. 

The  hnniiiig  of  But  all  the  daj  my  tears  are  mj  ddlight, 

thebownktod.  Qr  of  mj  women's  work  the  care  I  take; 

And  after  I  am  gone  to  bed  at  night 
460      A  thousand  dismal  thoughts  keep  me  awake; 
As  Philomela,  sitting  in  a  tree, 

Mourns  with  a  lamentable  voice  and  shrill. 
For  Itylus,  and  tumeth  restlesslj, 

(Whom  Zethus'  son  did  bj  miafortmie  kill): 
465  Just  so  mj  mind  divided  is  in  twain: 

Whether  to  keep  my  servants  with  mj  son, 
And  my  dear  husband's  bed,  and  here  remain. 

Or  marry  one  o'  th*  suitors  and  be  gone. 
To  marry  and  be  gone  I  could  not  yet; 
470      My  son  too  young  was  yet  to  rule  th' estate; 
And  now,  grown  up,  it  makes  him  vex  and  firet 

To  see  them  daily  feast  within  his  gate, 
m  tell  you  now  a  dream;  expound  it  yon : 
Pve  twenty  geese  feeding  i'  th'  yard  without; 
475  A  mighty  eagle  from  the  hills  dovm  flew 

And  break  their  necks;  dead  they  lay  all  about 
The  eagle  straightway  mounted  out  of  sight. 

I  dr^uning  wept;  to  see  them  at  the  trough. 
Feeding  on  steeped  wheat,  I  took  delight; 
480      And  to  bemoan  me  ladies  came  enough. 
And  then  methought  the  eagle  came  again, 

And  on  a  beam  which  through  the  wall  did  start, 
He  sat;  and  said,  in  human  la^uage  plain. 
Child  of  Icarius,  trouble  not  your  heart; 
485  The  thing  you  see  is  real,  not  a  dream; 
The  geese  the  wooers,  I  the  eagle  was. 
And  now  retum'd  and  sitting  on  the  beam; 

I  am  your  husband,  and  will  bring  to  pass 
The  death  of  all  your  suitors.     Then  wak'd  I, 
490      And  went  into  the  court  my  geese  to  see. 
And  found  them  all  there  feeding  heartily. 

Unhurt,  and  well  as  they  were  wont  to  be. 
Woman,  then  said  Ulysses,  no  man  con 

Expound  this  dream  but  as  himself  has  done, 

495  That  says  and  does.     Ulysses  is  the  man. 

The  suitors  will  be  killed  every  one. 
Then  said  Penelope,  Dreams  are  without 

Such  order  as  to  make  a  judgment  by; 
And  at  two  gates,  men  say,  they  issue  out, 
500       The  one  of  horn,  th'  other  of  ivory; 

Those  that  pass  through  the  horn,  to  men  of  skill. 

Never  say  anything  but  what  is  sooth; 
But  find  a  word  of  truth  you  never  will 

In  those  that  come  through  th'  Elephantine  tooth. 
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606  Bot  I  much  fear  that  my  dream  came  this  way;  i^iq^  XIX. 

For  I  have  promised  to  quit  this  place,  « . ^ 

And  come  already  is  th'  unlucky  day  The  hanting  of 

That  must  determine  who  shall  gain  my  grace.  thehoax  related. 

Twelve  axes  here  Ulysses  set  arow, 
610       Like  twelve  boats  laid  along  upon  their  sides. 
And  at  a  distance  standing  with  his  bow, 

Through  ev'ry  one  of  them  his  arrow  glides. 
And  this  shall  to  my  suitors  be  the  prize. 
He  that  most  easUy  shall  bend  the  bow, 
616  And  through  the  axes  all  his  arrow  flies. 

Leaving  this  blessed  house  with  him  Fll  go. 
Then  said  Ulysses,  Let  the  suitors  try 

If  they  can  bend  the  bow,  and  thorough  shoot 
Through  th'  axes  if  they  can,  for  sure  am  I, 
620       Ulysses  will  be  here  before  they  do't. 

Stranger,  said  she,  whilst  you  discourse,  my  eyes 

To  sleep  will  never  be  inclin'd;  but  since 
The  force  of  nature  on  all  mortals  lies, 
I  up  into  my  chamber  will  go  hence; 
626  There  is  my  bed,  wash'd  nightly  with  my  tears, 
Since  first  Ulysses  went  to  cursed  Troy, 
Wailing  my  husband's  absence,  wak'd  with  fears; 
And  yours  in  what  part  of  the  house  you'll  say. 
This  said,  unto  her  chamber  up  she  went, 
630       And  with  her  all  her  maids.     And  there  she  lies. 
And  for  her  husband  did  afresh  lament. 
Till  Pallas  threw  a  sweet  sleep  on  her  eyes. 
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Ultssbs  in  the  court  lay  out  adoors  Pailuand  Ulys- 

On  a  cow-hide;  and  on  him  skins  of  sheep  ■**  caoBvAt  of 

New  kill'd  and  sacrificed  by  the  woo'rs.  ^^^ 

There  lay  he,  but  he  could  not  fall  asleep. 
6  Eurynome  a  rug  laid  on  him  too. 

Out  came  the  maids  that  wont  were  to  commit 
With  the  proud  wooers,  giggling  and  laughing  so, 

And  pleasing  one  another  wi^  their  wit, 
As  made  Ulysses  in  his  mind  to  cast 
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LIB.  XX.         ^^      Whether  to  start  op  qaick  and  kill  them  aO, 
'^      »    -'  Or  let  them  now  go  on  and  take  their  laat 

PdlMiDdUiTt.  Farewell  of  those  the7  had  to  do  withal; 

!^  v.^?°^!^  .i!f  As  when  a  bitch  stands  by  her  whelps,  and  spies 

A  stranger  coming  near,  will  ban  and  grin, 
15  So  at  this  sight  of  their  debaucheries 

Ulysses'  heart,  provoked,  bark'd  within. 
Hold,  heart,  said  he ;  when  Cyclops  eat  my  men, 

Thou  didst  endure  till  counsel  set  th(«  free ; 
The  danger  now  is  less.     Hold  out  again. 
20      And  so  it  did,  though  he  lay  restlessly. 
As  one  that  has  raw  flesh  upon  the  fire. 

And  hungry  is,  is  ever  turning  it ; 
So  tumeth  he  himself,  with  great  desire 
'Gainst  th'  wooers  to  devise  some  mischief  fit. 
2o  Then  Pallas  came,  and  standing  at  his  head 

In  woman's  shape,  O  wretched  man,  said  she, 
What  makes  you  toss  and  turn  so  in  your  bed  ? 

The  house  is  yours,  your  wife  and  son  here  be. 
Then  said  Ulysses,  I  was  casting  how 
30      I  might  alone  these  suitors  insolent. 
That  always  here  are  many,  overthrow  ; 
And  if  I  kill  them,  then  again  invent 
How  to  escape  and  save  myself  by  flight. 
To  this  the  Goddess  answered,  and  said, 
35  Another  man  would  trust  a  meaner  wight. 
Though  mortal,  and  rely  upon  his  aid : 
But  I  a  God  immortal  am,  and  say, 

Though  fifty  bands  of  men  should  us  oppose, 
You  should  their  herds  of  cattle  drive  away. 
40      Enjoy  securely,  therefore,  your  repose ; 
A  torment  'tis  to  watch  all  night,  to  one 

That  is  already  drench'd  in  misery. 
Sleep  then.     This  said,  sweet  sleep  she  threw  upoo 
His  eye&^  and  from  him  mounted  to  the  sky. 
45  And  now  Penelope  awak'd,  and  sat 

On  her  bed  weeping.     Having  wept  her  fill, 
She  to  Diana  pray'd,  and  said,  O  that 

You  would  now  shoot  your  arrow  and  me  kill ; 
Or  that  some  great  wind  me  away  might  bear, 
50      And  o'er  a  rock  throw  me  into  the  main, 
Ne'er  to  be  heard  of,  or  as  th'  daughters  were 

Of  Pandareus,  whose  parents  both  were  slain 
By  th'  Gods;  but  Venus  the  orphans  nourished 
With  butter,  and  with  honey,  and  with  wine. 
65  Juno  with  form  and  wit  them  furnished; 
Diana  gave  them  stature;  artifice  divine 
Pallas  them  taught;  then  Venus  went  to  Jove 
To  get  them  husbands;  for  best  knoweth  he 
The  issue  of  conjunctions  in  love, 
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60      Whether  for  better  or  for  worse  they  be, 
While  Venus  absent  was  on  that  affair, 

By  harpies  foul  away  they  carried  be, 
And  giv'n  for  slaves  to  th'  furies  in  the  air. 

Oh  that  the  Gods  would  so  dispose  of  me; 
S5  Or  else  Diana  send  me  under  ground, 

That  I  may  with  Ulysses  be,  and  not 
To  please  another  meaner  man  be  bound. 

Grief  all  day  long  is  but  a  woeful  lot. 
And  sleep  is  some  amends;  but  unto  me 
rO       It  evil  dreams  along  with  it  doth  bring. 
This  night,  my  husband  seem'd  i'  th'bed  to  be; 

No  dream  I  thought  it,  but  a  real  thing. 
This  said,  the  morning  fringed  had  the  sky; 

Ulysses,  musing,  lay  upon  his  bed 
J5  With  closed  eyes,  and  thought  she  certainly 

Knew  who  he  was,  and  stood  at  his  bed's  bead. 
Then  rose  he,  and  his  sheep  skins  bare  away, 

And  rug  into  the  house;  but  the  cow-hide 
He  carried  out,  and  then  to  Jove  did  pray: 
)0       Hear,  Jupiter,  with  lifted  hands  he  cried ; 
O  Jove  and  Gods,  if  by  your  will  divine, 

Toss'd  both  at  sea  and  land,  I  hither  came; 
By  fatal  word  within,  without  by  sign. 

To  me  now  presently  confirm  the  same. 
)5  Jove  heard  his  pray'r,  and  straight  it  thundered. 

This  made  Ulysses  glad.     Then  spake  a  maid 
The  fatal  word.     Twelve  maids,  to  furnish  bread. 

Were  to  grind  wheat  continually  employed: 
Eleven  their  work  had  done  and  went  to  bed; 
K)       The  weakest  still  staid  grinding,  and  thus  pray'd: 
Jove,  who  without  a  cloud  bast  thundered. 

Grant  me  poor  maid  my  wish,  and  then  she  said, 
O  Jove,  that  father  art  of  Gods  and  men. 

Let  never  more  these  wicked  suitors  taste 
)5  Meat  in  this  house,  nor  ever  come  agen. 

That  pain  me  thus.     This  supper  be  their  last. 
Ulysses  with  this  word,  and  with  the  thunder. 

Well  pleased  was,  and  thought  assuredly 
With  Pallas'  help  the  suitors  to  bring  under, 
100      And  many  though  they  were,  to  make  them  die. 
Then  th'  other  maids  came  in  and  made  a  fire 

Within  the  hall.     And  then  too  from  his  bed 
Telemachus  rose,  puts  on  his  attire. 

And  sword  and  shoes;  his  spear  with  brazen  head 
)5  He  took  into  his  hand,  and  stood  i'th'  door. 

And  to  the  nurse,  Euryclea,  he  spake: 
What  meat,  what  lodging,  had  this  stranger  poor? 

Or  was  there  none  that  care  of  him  did  take? 
My  mother's  nature,  wise  as  she  is,  is  such 
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LIB.  XX.       1 10      Highly  to  honcmr  men  of  leas  desert; 

« . — '  But  for  this  stringer  perfaape  ctres  not  modi. 

PaIIm  anduiys  Then  said  Eoiydeay  She  has  done  her  part; 

■r  J?»^.^  Wine  he  has  had  as  mudi  aa  he  tho^fatftti 

^J^"*  She  ask'd  him  if  he  had  a  mind  to  eat; 

1 15  Ue  answered  that  he  had  no  appetite 

To  bread  at  present,  nor  to  anj  meat 
She  bade  her  maids  set  np  a  standing  bed; 

But  he,  as  one  in  love  with  miseiy. 
Would  none  of  that,  nor  bed,  nor  coverled, 
120      But  on  the  ground  resolved  was  to  lie. 
And  make  his  scrip  the  bolster  for  bis  head. 

And  for  a  bed  to  take  a  raw  cow-hide, 
And  sheep  skins  with  the  wool  for  coverled 
Without  the  door;  and  we  the  rug  applied. 
125  This  said,  Telcmachus  with  spear  in  hand 

To  council  goes,  and  his  dogs  follow'd  him. 
Then  Eurjclea  gf ves  the  maids  command 

The  rooms  of  th' house  to  dress  np  and  make  trim. 
Rise,  maids,  said  she,  sprinkle  and  sweep  the  hall, 
130       Laj  cushions  on  the  chairs,  with  sponges  make 
The  tables  clean,  the  temp'rcr  and  cups  all; 

And  see  of  water  that  there  be  no  lack. 
Go  to  the  spring  and  fetch  fair  water  thence 
Quickly.     You  know  to-day  is  holiday; 
135  The  suitors  wiU  not  now  be  long  from  hence. 
So  said  the  nurse.     The  women  her  obey; 
For  water  to  the  fountain  went  twice  ten; 

The  rest  did  diligently  work  within. 
The  maids  that  went  for  water  came  agen; 
1 40       And  the  proud  woo'rs  by  that  time  were  come  in. 
nd  then  came  in  the  master  of  the  swine, 
Eumsus:  three  swine  frank'd  and  fat  he  brougbt, 
Tlierc  to  be  ready  'gainst  the  suitors  dine ; 
In  all  his  swine-sties  better  there  were  not 
145  And  he  unto  Ulysses  kindly  spake: 

Stranger,  how  fare  you  'mongst  the  wooers  here? 
Do  they  more  pity  now  upon  you  take 

Than  formerly;  or  still  deride  you  there? 
O,  said  Ulysses,  that  the  Gods  would  give 
150       Tliese  men  what  to  their  insolence  is  due, 
Who  in  a  house  not  theirs  so  lewdly  live, 

As  if  no  modesty  at  all  they  knew. 
Tlien  came  Melanthus  from  a  place  hard  by; 
He  had  the  charge  o'  th'  goats,  and  brought  the  best, 
155  And  spake  unto  Ulysses  spitefully: 

Art  tbou  here  still,  to  beg  and  to  molest 
The  company?     D'ye  mean  before  you  go 

To  taste  my  fingers  ?    Is  there  no  good  cheer 
In  olViOT^^laces 'mongst  the  Greeks,  and  so 
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160      You  mean  to  dwell  continuallj  here?  LIB.  XX, 

Then  came  a  third,  that  charge  had  of  the  kine;  ^ • ^ 

Fhiloetius  by  name,  with  him  he  brought  P"^^"*  "»d  ^J»- 

A  heifer  and  more  goats,  on  which  to  dine,  ^^  kim  "of  itl 

Over  the  water,  in  the  ferry-boat.  w«)er8."**" 

165  Fhiloetius  ask'd  P2umsBus  in  his  ear. 

Who's  this,  that's  new  come  hither,  and  from  whence  ? 
What  countryman,  and  what  his  parents  were  ? 

For,  for  his  person  he  may  be  a  prince ; 
Grod  can  make  princes  go  from  land  to  land 
170      And  beg,  when  he  will  give  them  misery. 
This  said,  he  took  Ulysses  by  the  hand. 

And  Bpak«  unto  him  kind  and  lovingly: 
Father,  I  wish  you  as  much  happiness 
As  ever  you  enjoy'd  before ;  but  now 
175  I  see  you  are  in  very  great  distress. 

0  Jove  I  what  Grod  so  cruel  is  as  thou  ? 
Though  bom  thou  wert,  yet  pitiest  not  to  see 

The  torments  of  mankind.     To  think  upon 
Ulysses  makes  me  weep.     It  may  be  he 
180       Thus  begs  somewhere,  with  such  apparel  on. 
Or  else  he's  dead.     O  then  I  am  undone. 

He  set  me  o'er  his  herds  when  but  a  boy; 
But  infinite  they're  grown  since  he  is  gone, 
Or  man  would  quickly  all  cow -kind  destroy; 
185  But  mine  the  suitors  force  me  to  bring  in 

For  them  to  eat,  and  ne'er  regard  his  son ; 
The  goods  to  share  already  they  begin 

Of  th'  owner,  that  so  long  now  has  been  gone. 
And  I  devising  was  what  I  should  do, 
190      To  take  my  cattle  with  me  and  be  gone. 
And  one  or  other  prince  to  give  them  to ; 

But  that,  I  thought,  would  be  unjustly  done. 
For  they  Telemachus  his  cattle  were. 
Again,  I  thought  it  labour  very  sour 
195  To  stay  and  keep  my  master's  cattle  here. 
For  others  in  his  absence  to  devour. 
So  here  abide  I,  and  myself  I  flatter 

With  hope  to  see  Ulysses  one  day  come 
Back  to  his  house,  and  the  proud  suitors  scatter. 
200      Thus  said  the  master  of  the  kine.     To  whom 
Ulysses  said :  Honest  you  seem,  and  wise; 

1  therefore  will  a  secret  to  you  swear, 

By  Jove  on  high,  you  shall  see  with  your  eyes 

Ulysses,  if  you  wish  to  see  him,  here, 
205  And  all  these  domineering  suitors  slay. 

Then,  O,  said  he,  that  Jove  would  have  it  so ; 
For  I  should  let  you  see  in  such  a  fray 

.Quickly  how  much  these  hands  of  mine  can  do. 
Eumaeus  also  did  like  prayer  make 
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210       To  see  UlyBseo  there.     So  ended  tl 

While  they  discours'd,  the  auitors  counsel  ti 

How  they  might  make  Telemachus  avi 

Then  o'er  their  heads  an  eagle  Hew  on  hi] 

Sinister,  with  a  fearful  dove  in's  foot. 

215  Then  said  Ajnphinomus,  Let's  lay  this  by. 

And  think  of  supper,  for  we  CBnoot  do'l. 

The  suitors  nil  approv'd  of  what  he  suid, 

And  in  tjiey  went,  and  there  on  bench  mid  Bi 
Witliin  Ulysses'  house  their  coats  tliey  laid, 
220       And  set  themselves  to  kill  and  dress  their  meat. 
Then  from  the  herd  they  sacriticed  n  cow, 

And  many  well-grown  sheep,  and  goats  well  fed, 
And  many  a  veiy  fat  and  paraper'd  sow; 
Th'  entrails  they  roasted  and  distributed. 
225  Eumn'us  gave  out  cups,  Fhilo^lius  bread, 

Mc'lanthus  from  the  temp'rer  fiU'd  out  wine; 
The  suitors  on  the  meat  before  them  fed 

With  stoniaehs  good,  and  drank  the  blood  o'  tlk'  vine. 
Telcmachus  Ulysses  in  the  ball 
230       Hard  by  the  threshold  sets,  (and  there  he  sat 
On  an  ill-favour'd  stool  at  table  small), 

And  gave  him  his  just  share  of  th'  entrails  fat, 
And  for  him  fill'd  a  great  gold  cup  with  wine. 
Sit  here,  said  he,  and  fare  like  other  men ; 
235  Fear  neither  blows  nor  scoffs;  the  house  is  tnine; 
Ulysses  is  the  owner  of  it.     When 
He  first  possessed  it,  be  gave  it  me. 

And  you,  my  mother's  suitors,  mock  no  n 
But  keep  the  peace  as  long  as  here  you  be[  * 
240       For  else  perhaps  arise  may  trouble  sore. 
At  first  the  suitors  knew  not  how  to  take 
Telemacbus  his  words,  and  silent  were. 
Admiring  tliat  such  threat' ning  words  be  spak^ 
So  many  men  provoking  without  fem*. 
245  But  by  and  by  Antinous  ^d  thus: 

Since  Jove  appeared  has  in  bis  defescei 
Let's  put  these  threats  up  of  Telemachus, 

Else  we  should  ijuickly  spoil  his  eloquent 
So  said  Antinous.     But  Telemachus 
250       Car'd  not  at  alt  for  anything  he  said. 

When  peace  within  doors  was  concluded  tliM. 

In  other  rites  o'  th'  feast  they  were  employMj 
The  hecatomb  they  bear  throughout  the  town 
Into  Apollo's  shady  grove  divine. 
255  The  upper  joints  in  messes  they  divide. 

So  fill'd  their  tables  aud  sai  down  to  dioe^ 
The  portion  of  Ulysses  was  no  less 

"Than  other  suitors  hail,  nor  uioro  i  for  ¥ 
Telemachus  had  order'd  every  mess 
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260      Should  equal  be,  and  men  serv'd  equally. 
Amongst  the  suitors  was  a  very  knave, 

Ctesippus  was  his  name,  a  rich  man's  son, 
And  therefore  hop'd  Penelope  to  have. 

This  man  to  th'  wooers  made  a  motion : 
265  Hear  me,  you  suitors  of  Penelope, 

This  stranger  here  is  equal  made  to  us. 
And  therefore  reason  'tis  that  also  we 

Should  love  the  strangers  of  Telemachus. 
Lo,  here's  a  gift  I'll  give  him,  that  he  may 
270       Bestow  it,  ift  please  him,  on  him  or  her 
That  empts  the  chamber-pots,  or  giv't  away 

To  any  of  Ulysses*  bondmen  here. 
With  that  he  hurled  at  Ulysses'  head 

A  cow's  foot,  but  he  tum'd  his  head  the  while, 
275  And  from  the  stroke  himself  delivered. 

Then  smil'd  Ulysses  a  sardonic  smile; 
Telemachus  his  anger  could  not  hide. 

'Tis  well,  said  he,  you  did  not  hurt  him  here, 
For  else,  believe  it,  you  had  surely  died 
280       (y  th'  place,  run  through  the  body  with  my  spear. 
And  never  found  a  wife  here,  but  a  grave. 

Therefore  give  over  this  behaviour  wild ; 
Of  good  and  bad  I  now  some  knowledge  have, 

And  do  not  always  take  me  for  a  child. 
285  What's  past  I  bear,  the  havoc  of  my  cattle, 

My  corn  and  wine  consumed  lavishly; 
'Tis  hard  for  one  with  many  t'  enter  battle. 

Use  me  no  longer  as  an  enemy; 
For  fighting  to  be  slain  Fd  rather  chuse, 
290       Than  see  my  guests  or  servants  harshly  used ; 
My  women,  as  they  pass  about  the  house. 

To  be  so  basely  tugg'd,  touz'd,  and  abus'd. 
This  said,  awhile  the  suitors  silent  were ; 

But  not  long  after,  Agelaus  spake. 
295  Let's  not,  said  he,  against  a  truth  so  clear 

Struggle,  and  what  is  said  in  ill  part  take; 
Nor  harshly  use  the  stranger  any  more. 

Nor  any  servant  of  Telemachus ; 
But  yet  I  have  a  silly  word  in  store 
300       For  him,  and  for  his  mother,  and  for  us. 

Whilst  there  was  hope  Ulysses  might  come  home, 

The  suitors  had  done  best  at  home  to  stay, 
Expecting  him,  and  not  have  hither  come ; 

But  since  there's  none,  to's  mother  he  should  say, 
305  Take  one  of  them  for  husband,  which  you  please. 

And  most  shall  give  you ;   so  shall  he  enjoy 
His  father's  means,  and  eat  and  drink  at  ease. 

And  she  with  her  new  husband  go  her  way. 
To  this  Telemachus  replying  says. 
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310       Bj  Jove,  and  by  my  father's  naaerj, 

Who  DOW  \s  loat  Hud  dead,  or  eomewliere  stn} 
IVaaaaWCIn  For  oS  horn  IthsL-a,  it  b  DOt  I 

That  do  my  mother  keep  from  marrying 

Whom  ahe  ihicdcB  good.     I  do  advise  her  still 
315  To  take  the  man  that  shall  mo«  treaeura  brii) 
But  m  not  make  her  do't  affaiost  her  will. 
So  ended  be.     Then  on  the  suilora'  facea 
Pallas  sets  up  a  laughter  not  their  own, 
Nor  to  be  stopp'd ;  their  senses  she  dtsplaca^ 
320       Th^  meat  was  Uoody,  and  their  hearts  wen  down. 
What  is't  poor  men,  eaid  Theocljmenas, 

Your  hends  and  faces  are  wrapt  up  id  nigfat ; 
Ton  weep  and  groan;  thewalb  ium]  beams  oTlh'lionse 
To  me  seem  Moody ;  and  lofl  there  is  no  lights 
325  The  hall  and  porch,  methinks  are  full  of  sprites 
Ready  to  go  to  bell;  the  sun  has  lost 
Hiii  place  in  heaven,  nor  are  there  any  lights  ; 

And  dismal  darkness  hath  the  house  engross'il : 
At  this  they  laugh'd.     Then,  said  Eurymaeho^ 
330       This  stranger  is  not  very  well,  let  him 
By  those  that  wait  be  guided  from  the  boDse 
To  th'  market-place ;  for  all  within  is  dim. 
I  am,  said  Ttieoclymenue,  not  blind, 
I  con  go  the  market -place  alone. 
335  I  liavc  both  eyes  and  ears,  and  feet  and  mind : 

With  these  1  can  go  hence.     Guide  need  1  none, 
And  go  I  will  i  for  evil  is  hard  by, 

^Vhich  Done  of  you  the  suitors  shall  escape 
That  hare  so  much  abused  the  family. 
340       This  said,  he  parte,  and  left  the  wotVra  to  gape 
On  one  another,  and  witli  insipid  jests 

To  vex  Telensachus.  and  tbemaelrea  pleoM^ 
And  all  upon  Telemaclius  bis  guests. 

The  words  that  one  of  them  then  said  weni  tbeie: 
345  Telemachus,  of  all  men  you're  least  nbla 
To  make  an  entertainment  or  a  feast 
For  first  you  for  this  beggar  set  a  table, 

Who  eats  and  drinks  as  stontly  aa  the  best, 
But  can  no  work  do.  nor  has  any  fore«i 
330       A  very  burthen  to  the  earth.     And  litis 
A  prophet  would  be,  and  loves  lo  discourae 
Of  ill  to  come.     My  counsel  therefonj  ta. 
That  you  would  put  these  strangers  both  abeaid 
Some  ship,  and  send  them  into  Sidly. 
355  'ITiey  that  way  may  some  profit  you  aflbrd. 
Thus  said  the  woo'rs,  but  little  cared  lie. 
But  silently  the  sign  expecting  stood 

His  fatlior  should  have  pv'o  of  falling 
Penelope  meanwhile  sat  where  ^he  could 
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360       Hear  plainly  what  was  said  bj  every  one. 
And  now  the  suitors  merry  supper  made, 

And  laughing  sat,  and  fed  on  much  good  cheer: 
But  after  supper  worse  none  ever  had, 

For  of  the  wrongs  themselves  beginners  were. 
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Fbnblope,  the  suitors'  strength  to  try, 

Who  soon'st  could  bend  her  noble  husband's  bow. 
And  through  the  axes  make  his  arrow  fly, 
And  whom  she  was  to  marry  now  to  know, 
5  To  a  high  chamber  up  the  stairs  she  went. 
Wherein  Ulysses'  precious  goods  did  stand. 
There  hung  upon  a  pin  the  bow  unbent; 

The  well-made  key  she  carried  in  her  hand. 
This  bow  was  given  him  by  Iphitus 
10      At  Sparta.     But  Ulysses  with  him  met 
First  at  Messena;  for  it  fell  out  thus. 

Ulysses  then  was  there  about  a  debt. 
Messena  men  their  ships  had  put  ashore 
At  Ithaca,  and  thence  had  ta'en  a  prey 
15  Of  sheep,  which  was  in  number  fifteen  score, 
And,  with  the  shepherds,  carried  them  away. 
This  was  the  cause  Ulysses  thither  went. 

'Twas  a  long  way,  and  he  scarce  past  a  boy; 
But  by  his  father  and  the  lords  was  sent 
20       T*  ask  reparation  for  this  annoy. 

But  Iphitus  twelve  mares  had  lost;  each  one 

A  young  mule  had  that  followed  her  behind, 
(Which  of  his  death  were  the  occasion), 
And  at  Messena  these  he  thought  to  find. 
25  But  as  he  was  returning  back  again, 

And  came  unto  the  house  of  Hercules, 
That  mighty  man  first  did  him  entertain, 

And  afler,  killing  him,  his  mares  did  seize. 
This  was  the  man  that  to  Ulysses  gave 
30       The  bow;  and  from  him  had  a  sword  and  spear. 
But  Hercules  had  sent  him  to  his  grave. 

Ere  they  had  tasted  one  another's  cheer. 
This  bow  he  carried  not  to  Ilium, 
Nor  ever  had  made  use  of  it  in  fray; 
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LIB.  XXI.        3^  Bat  often  had  it  in  his  hand  at  home; 
^*»   t   -^  For  only  as  a  moniunent  it  laj. 

Fbneiope  iiring-  Penelope  now  standing  at  the  door, 

2^^^  ^  Quickly  the  bolt  strook  back  with  her  great  ke^, 

which  the  mC  '^^  valves  flj  Open  suddenly  and  roar ; 

tan  eouid  not       40      As  when  a  great  bull  roars^  so  roared  they. 

Penelope  went  in,  and  up  she  stepp'd 

Upon  a  board  whereon  were  standing  chests, 
In  which,  'mongst  odours  sweet,  the  clothes  were  kept, 
The  costly  garments,  robes,  and  coats,  and  vests^ 
45  Thence  to  the  bow  she  reach'd,  and  from  the  pin 
She  took  it  as  it  hung  there  in  the  case; 
And  sitting  down,  her  Up  she  laid  it  in. 

Aloud  she  wept,  and  tears  ran  down  apace: 
And  when  she  long  enough  had  weeping  been, 
50      The  bow  she  did  unto  the  suitors  bear, 
And  quiver  with  it  full  of  arrows  keen: 
The  axes  by  her  women  carried  were. 
Then  with  her  scarf  she  shaded  both  her  cheeks. 
Having  a  waiting- woman  on  each  hand; 
55  Unto  her  gallant  suitors  thus  she  speaks: 

Hear  me,  you  lusty  suitors  that  here  stand. 
Using  this  house,  not  yours,  continually, 
To  eat  and  drink  in  at  another's  cost; 
And  for  it  do  pretend  no  reason  why, 
60      But  as  contenders  who  shall  love  me  most. 
Lo  here;  to  him  I  make  myself  a  prize, 

Wlio  this  good  bow  with  greatest  ease  shall  bend, 
And  whose  aim'd  arrow  through  these  axes  Hies, 
With  him  from  this  most  blessed  house  111  wend. 
65  Tliis  said,  Eumaeus  th*  axes  and  the  bow 
By  her  command  unto  the  suitors  bears; 
And  as  he  went,  bis  eyes  for  grief  o'erflow. 
Nor  could  Philoctius  abstain  from  tears; 
For  which  Antinous  gave  them  this  reproof: 
70       You  foolish  clowns,  what  ails  you  to  shed  tears? 
lias  she  not  for  her  husband  grief  enough  ? 

Tliat  you  must  oild  your  sorrow  unto  hers. 
Sit  silently,  eat  and  drink  (quietly; 

Or  if  you  needs  must  weej),  go  weep  without 
75  Leave  the  bow  here,  the  suitors*  strength  to  try, 
And  that  it  may  be  carried  round  about 
Not  that  I  think  there's  any  man  among 

Us  all  can  bend  it  as  Ulysses  could: 
For  I  remember  him  though  I  were  young. 
80       So  suid  he;  though  he  thought  he  bend  it  should, 
And  also  shoot  throug:h  th'  axes  every  one. 
Though  he  were  only  the  first  to  be  shot. 
For  he  the  other  suitors  had  set  on. 
And  was  the  first  contriver  of  the  plot. 
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85  Telemachus  then  to  the  suitors  spake: 

Sare  Jove,  said  he,  bereav'd  me  has  of  sense; 
My  mother  tells  me  she'll  a  husband  take, 

And,  leaving  me,  depart  with  him  from  hence; 
And  I  here  meny  am  that  should  be  sad. 
90       But  be 't  as  't  will,  the  game  must  now  begin, 
For  such  a  wife  as  ne'er  Achaia  had. 

Nor  in  Mysen  or  Argos  was  e'er  seen. 
Nor  Pyle,  nor  Ithaca,  nor  in  Epire. 

But  what  need  I  set  forth  my  mother's  praise  ? 
95  You  know't  yourselves.     Therefore  I  you  desire 

To  put  off  all  excuses  and  delays. 
And  I  myself  will  be  the  first  to  try 

This  mighty  bow,  whether  I  can  or  no. 
And  through  the  axes  make  the  arrow  fiy. 
100       'Twill  grieve  me  less  to  let  my  mother  go  ; 
Since  I  have  strength  to  bend  my  father's  bow, 

Why  should  I  doubt  of  governing  his  state  ? 
And  from  him  presently  his  coat  did  throw 

And  sword,  and  then  fell  to  delineate 
105  The  ground  whereon  the  axes  were  to  stand. 

On  one  long  line  he  set  them  all  upright. 
The  wooers  admir'd  the  justness  of  his  hand ; 

For  why  the  like  was  ne'er  done  in  his  sight. 
Then  went  he  to  the  sill  to  try  the  bow. 
1 10       Thrice  he  essay'd  it,  and  was  near  it  still. 
And  thrice  again  relenting  let  it  go. 

Once  more  had  done  it.    But  'twas  not  his  will ; 
For  then  his  father  check'd  him  with  a  wink. 

Alas  I  then,  said  Telemachus,  must  this 
115  Be  all  my  strength  ?     Too  young  I  am,  I  think. 

Come,  let  one  take  the  bow  that  elder  is. 
This  said,  the  bow  and  arrow  he  laid  by, 

And  to  the  seat  went  where  he  sat  before. 
Then,  said  Antinous,  The  bow  let's  try, 
120       In  order  as  we  sit.     Let  him  therefore 
Try  first,  whose  table  next  the  cupboard  is. 

And  so  to  the  right  hand  up,  one  by  one. 
The  other  suitors  all  approved  this. 

Leiodes  was  the  first ;  so  he  begun ; 
125  His  place  was  low'st.     He  to  the  threshold  went 

To  try  his  force  ;  but  to  his  tender  hand 
And  feeble  arms  the  bow  would  not  relent. 

Then  down  he  laid  it  there,  and  lets  it  stand ; 
And  to  the  suitors  spake :  This  bow,  says  he, 
130      I  cannot  bend,  some  other  take't  in  hand. 
It's  like  of  many  lords  the  death  to  be, 

When  by  the  strongest  it  comes  to  be  mann'd. 
For  better  'tis  to  die  than  live  and  miss 

The  hopes  you  hither  come  for  ev'ry  day. 
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^^ '  That  you  UljTBses'  consort  mmny  maj  ? 

DljwM  mtkm  But  when  he  shall  this  bow  have  imdentood, 

*"T^  *™[^  Let  him  some  other  lady  woo  at  ease 

vws^^^^  Amongst  th'  Achsans  whom  he  shall  think  good, 

140      And  let  Penelope  take  whom  she  please. 
This  said,  the  bow  and  antm  he  set  bj. 

And  to  the  seat  went  where  he  sat  before^ 
And  by  Antinous  was  angrily. 

As  soon  as  he  had  spoke,  rebuk'd  therefore. 
145  What  say  you?    That  this  bow  the  death  shall  be 
Of  many  lords  ?     Why  so  ?    'Cause  you  haTe  not 
The  strength  to  bend  it.     Others  have,  you'll  see ; 

But  you  for  bending  bows  were  not  bqgot. 
Then  to  Melantheus  he  tum'd  and  said, 
1 50      Let  fire  be  made,  and  a  great  chair  set  by 't, 
And  let  upon  it  cushions  be  laid. 

And  let  us  have  good  store  of  taUow  white, 
T*  anoint  and  warm,  and  supple  mal;e  the  bow. 
And  try  if  we  perhaps  may  bend  it  then. 
155  Fire,  chair,  and  cushions  came,  and  grease  enough. 
But  to  no  purpose ;  too  weak  were  the  men. 
Antinous  yet  and  Eurymachus 

Gave  it  not  over ;  these  two  were  the  best 
Of  all  the  suitors  that  came  to  the  house : 
160      No  hope  at  all  remained  for  the  rest. 
£umn?us  and  Philoetius  then  went  out 
Together ;  after  tliem  Ulysses  went. 
And  when  they  were  the  gate  and  court  without, 
Himself  unto  them  to  discover  meant. 
165  And  fair  he  spake  them :  Master  of  the  kine. 
And  you  Kumsus,  master  of  the  swine. 
Shall  I  keep  in,  or  speak  a  thought  of  mine  ? 
To  8{>cak  it  out  my  heart  does  me  incline. 
What  if  Ulysses  should  come  suddenly, 
170       Brought  by  some  God,  and  stand  before  this  rout, 
On  whose  side,  his  or  theirs,  would  you  then  be? 

What  your  mind  prompts  you  to,  speak  freely  out 
Tlien  answer'd  him  the  master  of  the  kine, 
O  that  the  Gixls  above  would  have  it  so, 
175  You'ld  see  the  virtue  of  these  hands  of  mine. 
The  master  of  the  swine  then  said  so  too. 
When  now  the  hearts  of  both  of  them  he  knew. 

He  spake  again  and  said,  *Tis  I  am  he, 
Tliat  after  twenty  years  return  to  you ; 
180       And  know  you  longed  liave  this  day  to  see. 
Of  nil  my  servants  I  find  only  you 

Hiat  wish  me  here.     If  therefore  it  shall  please 
The  G(h1s  by  me  the  suitoi's  to  subdue, 
111  give  you  wealth  enough  to  live  at  ease. 
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186  And  houses  near  me,  and  shall  wedded  Hto, 
And  brothers  of  Telemachns  shall  be. 
And  that  you  may  assuredly  believe 

Ulysses  speaks  it,  you  a  sign  shall  see. 
With  that  he  puU'd  his  rags  beside  his  thigh, 
190      And  lets  them  see  the  place  the  boar  had  rent, 
Then  when  upon  Parnassus'  mountain  high 
He  with  his  uncle's  sons  a  hunting  went. 
And  then  they  fling  their  arms  about  Ulysses^ 
And  kiss  his  hand  and  shoulders,  weeping  sore ; 
195  And  he  again  embraced  them  with  kisses. 
Nor  had  till  sunset  weeping  given  o'er. 
But  that  Ul3n3ses  hinder'd  it.     Give  o'er,  said  he. 

Your  weeping,  lest  that  some  one  come  out  hither, 
And  tell  within  what  here  without  they  see. 
200      Go  in,  but  one  by  one,  not  altogether. 

First  111  go  in,  and  then  come  yon.     Now  mark. 

Ill  pray  the  suitors  I  the  bow  may  try. 
If  to  my  motion  they  refuse  to  hark, 
Give  it  into  my  hand  as  you  pass  by; 
205  And  you  Eumseus  bid  the  women  shut 

The  house-doors  all,  nor  suffer  any  one 
O'  th'  men  without  the  house  his  head  to  put. 

And  though  within  they  hap  to  hear  men  groau. 
That  they  stir  not,  but  ply  their  business. 
210      The  utter  gate  Fhiloetius  lock  you  fast, 
That  to  the  house  there  may  be  no  access. 
This  said,  into  the  hall  again  he  pass'd, 
And  after  him  his  servants.     Now  the  bow 
Was  in  Eurymachus  his  hand  by  th'  fire. 
215  He  warm'd  and  rubVd,  and  did  what  he  could  do. 
But  for  to  bend  it  he  was  ne'er  the  nigher. 
At  this  he  vex'd,  and  took  it  heinously. 

And,  O,  said  he,  'tis  not  for  my  own  part 
I  troubled  am,  but  for  the  company, 
220      'Tis  chiefly  that  I  take  so  much  to  heart. 
Nor  is  it  for  a  wife  that  I  complain ; 
For  in  Achaia  ladies  be  enough ; 
But  that  we  hope  Penelope  to  gain, 
Although  we  cannot  bend  Ulysses'  bow. 
225  Then,  said  Antinous,  'Twill  not  be  so. 
^  This  day  unto  Apollo  sacred  is, 

And  not  a  day  for  bending  of  the  bow ; 

Therefore  to  lay  it  by  is  not  amiss. 
And  let  the  axes  stand  still  as  they  do ; 
230       For  'tis  not  like  they  will  be  stolen  away. 
And  so  go  in  and  offer  wine  unto 

The  God.     The  bow  may  till  to-morrow  stay. 
And  bid  Melanthus  in  the  morning  bring 
Goats  of  the  fattest,  and  whereof  the  savour 
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LIB.  XXI.      23^  ^^7  ^^^  Apolks  of  ^  arcben  king, 

« , '  For  bending  of  the  bow  procure  us  favoor. 

The  raitart  on-  They  all  agree.     Into  the  honae  thej  went. 

^  ^wM^  ^  ^®  officers  for  hands  the  water  hxM ; 

iimtij\lTWDi,  "^^  waiters  fill  the  caps,  and  them  present; 

240      And  when  they  drank  had  each  man  what  hewouU^ 
Then  spake  Ulysses  to  the  suitors  thus : 

Hear  me,  ye  suitors^  what  I  have  to  say, 
Antinous,  and  yon,  Ekirymachus, 

For  to  you  two  'tis  chiefly  that  I  pray; 
245  Since  you  the  bending  of  the  bow  remit 

To  th'  Gods,  to  give  to  whom  they  please;  andtbej 
To-morrow  doubtless  will  determine  it; 

Let  me  now  of  the  bow  make  an  essay, 
That  I  may  know  whether  my  strength  be  sjpeBt, 
250      And  what  I  could  before  now  cannot  do; 
Whether  I  still  be  firm  or  do  relent 

With  hardship,  and  with  want  of  looking  ta 
These  words  of  his  made  all  the  suitors  mad 
With  fear  that  he  indeed  would  bend  tlie  bow. 
255  Antinous  gave  him  language  very  bad. 

Thou  wretched  stranger,  is  it  not  enough 
That  of  our  feast  thou  hast  an  equal  part. 

And  that  of  our  discourse  (and  none  but  thoo, 
Stranger  and  beggar)  made  a  hearer  art  ? 
260       'Tis  wine  that  makes  thee  not  thyself  to  know ; 
For  wine  serves  all  men  so  that  drink  too  much. 

Wine  hurt  Eurytion,  the  centaur  great; 
His  carriage  in  Perithous'  house  was  such. 
Among  the  Lapithffi  sitting  at  meat, 
265  Tliat  angry  with  't  they  were,  and  all  arose, 
And  with  sliarp  iron  cut  off  both  his  ears, 
And  with  the  same  they  pared  off  his  nose. 

Away  the  cause  of  his  own  harm  he  bears. 
From  that  day  on,  centaurs  and  men  are  foes. 
270       Themselves  men  hurt  by  wine  immoderate. 
So  if  you  bend  the  bow,  your  ears  you'll  lose ; 

For  you'll  find  here  no  prating  advocate  ; 
But  to  king  Takim  forthwith  you  shall  go. 
And  he  will  of  you  make  a  cruel  end. 
275  Therefore  sit  still,  and  let  alone  the  bow; 

Nor  with  men  younger  than  yourself  contend. 
Then,  said  Penelope,  I'd  have  you  know, 

Antinous,  that  you  did  very  ill 
To  wrong  Telemachus  his  guest.    What  though 
280       He  bend  the  bow,  d'  ye  think  I  take  him  will 
For  husband  ?    I  am  sui'e  you  think  not  so. 
Let  none  of  you  be  sad  with  fear  of  that. 
Then  to  her  said  Eurymachus,  No,  no ; 
That's  not  the  thing  that  we  be  troubled  at 
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285  'Tis  of  our  honour  that  we  jealous  be  :  UB.  XXI. 

For  how  will  men  and  women,  think  you,  prate ;  * • ' 

But  that  such  suitors  woo  Penelope  The  suiton  un- 

As  could  not  bend  Ulysses'  bow,  but  that  ^^  *°^"di*U 

A  beggar  that  pass'd  by  by  chance  could  bend  it  ?  bent  bj  Ulyaaee. 

290      Which  unto  us  will  be  no  little  shame. 

Who,  said  she,  live  on  others'  means  and  spend  it, 
Should  not  stand  much  on  honour  and  on  fame; 
Besides,  this  stranger  is  well  made  and  tall. 
And  of  a  great  man  says  he  is  the  son. 
295  Give  him  the  bow  to  try  his  strength  withal ; 
For  this  111  promise  him,  and  see  it  done : 
If  he  do  bend  it,  Til  on  him  bestow 

Good  clothing,  and  a  handsome  coat  and  vest. 
Shoes  to  his  feet,  dart,  sword  with  edges  two, 
300       And  send  him  to  such  place  as  he  thinks  best. 
Then  spake  to  her  Telemachus  her  son : 

Mother,  to  give  the  bow,  or  to  deny 't. 
Is  in  my  power,  and  hinder  me  can  none 
In  £lis,  or  Achaia,  or  here  right  from 
305  From  giving  it  unto  this  stranger  here. 

If  I  think  fit.    But  mother,  pray  go  now 
Up  to  your  chamber,  and  look  to  your  work. 

And  leave  to  us  to  dispute  of  the  bow. 
She  mused  on,  and  thought  his  counsel  wise ; 
310      And  being  in  her  chamber  sore  did  weep 
For  the  absence  of  her  husband,  till  her  eyes 

By  th'  Goddess  Pallas  closed  were  with  sleep. 
Eumseus  now  had  brought  the  bow  about. 
And  come  it  was  to  where  Ulysses  sat. 
315  The  suitors  all  at  once  then  cried  out. 

Swineherd,  rogue,  lout,  what  meanest  thou  by  that  ? 
If  the  Grods  please  to  favour  our  design. 

Thou  shalt  be  slain  and  carried  out  of  sight. 
And  there  devoured  be  by  thy  own  swine. 
320       This  put  Eumseus  into  a  great  fright. 
Telemachus  then  roar'd  on  th'  other  part. 

Bear  on  the  bow  (t'  obey  all  is  not  best), 
m  pelt  thee,  though  that  thou  my  elder  art. 
With  stones  home  to  thy  hogsties,  like  a  beast ; 
325  For  I  the  stronger  am.     0  that  I  were 

But  so  much  stronger  than  these  suitors  all, 
I  soon  of  some  of  them  the  house  should  dear. 
They  laugh'd  at  this,  and  bated  of  their  gall. 
Eunueus  then  took  up  the  bow  agen, 
330      And  gave  it  to  Ulysses  in  his  hand. 
This  done,  Euryclea  he  called  then. 

It  is,  said  he,  Telemachus'  command 
To  lock  the  doors  all ;  and  that  if  you  hear 
Noise  in  the  house  of  blows,  or  groaning  men, 
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LIB.  XXI.      335  Let  none  go  finrth^biit  St  their  woifc  Stay  there. 

^^ — « '  This  said,  Emydea  went  in  agen. 

The  Mitom  mi.  And  lock'd  the  doors.    FhikBtioa  likewise 

w^Juch^  Went  silently  and  shut  the  ntter  grte^ 

itnitiijTTijwM  '^^^  ^^  *  ship-rope  that  laj  hj,  it  ties» 

340      And  coming  back  sits  where  before  he  ssto; 
And  lodL*d  npon  Ulysses^  who^  to  know 

What  work  the  worms  had  in  his  absence  aside; 
This  way  and  that  way  turning  was  the  bow. 
At  this  the  suitors  one  t'  another  said, 
345  This  beggar  surely  has  no  little  skill 

In  bows  or  in  bow-stealing,  or  of 's  own 
He  has  one  like  \  or  make  one  like  it  will, 

He  doth  examine  it  so  up  and  down. 
Another  said,  As  he  shall  bend  the  bow, 
350       So  let  him  find,  as  he  is  begging  alms. 

So  mock'd  they.     When  he  view'd  it  had  enongli, 

And  holden  it  awhile  had  in  his  palms, 
He  bent  it.     As  a  fiddler  does  not  spead 
Very  mudi  labour  the  sheep's  gut  to  strun, 
355  So  he,  Ulysses  his  strong  bow  to  bend 
Did  put  himself  to  very  little  pain. 
Then  with  his  left  hand  he  the  string  essay'd; 

It  sounded  like  the  singing  of  a  swallow. 
The  suitors  then  began  to  be  afraid, 
360      And  mighty  claps  of  thunder  straightway  follow. 
Jove's  token  very  welcome  was  t'  Ulysses. 

Then  to  the  bow  he  set  a  shaft,  and  there 
Sitting,  shot  through  the  axes,  not  one  misses. 
The  rest  of  th'  arrows  in  the  quiver  were. 
365  Then  turning  to  Telemachus  he  said, 

I  have  not  sham'd  you,  nor  have  miss'd  one  axe, 
Nor  long  a  bending  of  the  bow  I  staid: 

You  see  then  that  the  woo'rs  me  falsely  tax. 
But  now  'tis  time  for  after  suppering, 
370      Ere  day  be  done,  and  taking  such  delights. 
As  cups,  discourse,  and  pleasant  music  bring ; 
For  these  of  feasting  are  the  common  rites. 
Then  to  his  son  with  *s  eye  he  beckoned. 
Telemachus  tliat  well  him  understood, 
375  With  spear  in  hand  and  helmet  on  his  head. 

Came  unto  him,  and  dose  by  his  chair  stood. 
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Ultsses  then  himself  delivereth  LjB,  XXII, 

Of  his  foul  rags,  and  leaps  up  to  the  sill,  ^ , ' 

With  bow  in  hand  and  arrows  tipt  with  death.  The  irilHng 

And  spake  to  th'  wooers  boasting  of  his  skilL  °'  ^^  wooere. 

5  Suitors,  said  he,  this  match  is  at  an  end; 

Jove  speed  me  now.     Another  mark  have  at, 
Which  none  ere  shot  at  yet.     Apollo  send 
Me  luck  to  hit.     As  he  was  saying  that, 
T*  Antinous  the  shaft  he  did  address, 
10      Who  had  the  cup  in's  hand  about  to  drink; 
Than  of  his  death  he  thought  of  nothing  less. 
For  one  amongst  so  many  who  would  think, 
How  strong  soever,  durst  do  such  a  thing? 

The  arrow  pierc'd  his  neck  from  throat  to  poll. 
16  The  wound  receiv'd,  he  turns  round  staggering; 

The  blood  stream'd  out;  away  he  threw  the  bowl; 
And  overturned  the  table  with  his  feet; 

Both  bread  and  meat  lay  scattered  in  the  hall. 
The  suitors  bustle  and  in  clusters  meet, 
20      Of  this  great  man  amazed  at  the  fall. 
Then  one  of  them  unto  Ulysses  said: 

Stranger,  this  was  ill  shot;  thou  killed  hast 
The  greatest  man  in  Ithaca.     Thou'st  plaid 

Thy  last  prize.     To  the  crows  thou  shalt  be  cast. 
25  But  yet  they  held  their  hands;  for  why,  they  thought 
'Twas  done  by  misadventure,  not  contrived; 
For,  proud  and  foolish,  they  perceived  not 

The  fatal  hour  was  to  them  all  arriv'd. 
Then  said  Ulysses,  with  a  sullen  eye, 
30       Dogs,  dead  you  thought  me,  and  spent  my  estate; 
With  you  my  woman  you  compell'd  to  lie; 

And  would  have  wedded,  whilst  I  liv'd,  my  mate. 
No  fear  you  had  neither  of  Gods  on  high, 
Nor  of  revenge  from  any  mortal  man; 
36  But  now  a  vengeance  to  you  all  is  nigh. 

At  this  they  frighted  were,  and  looked  wan; 
And  each  one  peep'd  about  what  way  to  take 
To  save  his  own  life,  if  he  could,  by  flight. 
None  but  Eurymachus  t'  Ulysses  spake: 
40       If  you  Ulysses  be,  you  say  but  right; 

Much  harm  is  done  you  both  in  house  and  field; 

But  this  Antinous  author  was  of 't  aU; 
He  set  us  on,  and  here  lies  justly  killed. 

For  wedding  of  your  wife  his  care  was  small. 
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LIB.  XXII.       ^^  ^8  care  was  liofr  to  make  himaelf  here  king 

^ , '  (Which  JoYe  not  suffered  him  to  bring  to  ptii); 

The  kfliing  And  to  destruction  how  your  son  to  bring, 

of  the  wooen.  jj^  chiefly  thinking  and  designing  was. 

And  since  that  he  desenredij  is  shiin, 
50      Spare  your  own  pec^e;  well  repair  what's  done^ 
And  what  is  spent  we  will  make  np  again, 

And  recompense  with  twenty  cows  each  one; 
And  brass  and  gold  till  you  be  satisfied ; 
K  not,  there's  no  man  can  your  anger  blame. 
55  To  this  UljTSses  with  a  sour  look  replied: 

Tour  whole  estates,  and  added  to  the  same 
How  much  soever  you  can  elsewhere  get, 

Too  little  is  to  bind  me  to  desist. 
Until  the  suitors  shall  have  paid  their  debt. 
60       Two  ways  before  you  lie,  take  which  you  list, 
To  fight  or  fiy,  if  you  will  death  avoid ; 

But  fiy,  I  think  you  cannot     So  said  he. 
Eurymachus  then  to  the  suitors  said : 

The  man  will  not  lay  down  his  bow  you  see; 
65  But  since  'tis  in  his  hand,  and  arrows  by. 

And  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  the  door. 
His  shafts  will  fiy  at  us  continually, 

And  till  we  are  all  slain  will  not  give  o*er: 
Let's  therefore  take  up  tables  for  defence 
70       Against  his  shafts,  and,  sword,  in  hand,  run  all 
Unto  the  door  at  once  and  drive  him  thence, 

And  i>eople  of  the  town  together  call. 
This  said,  his  sword  with  double  edge  he  drew. 
And  thundered  him  with  words;  but  howsoever, 
75  A  deadly  shaft  first  from  Ulysses  ficw 

That  enter'd  at  his  breast  and  stuck  in's  liver. 
Down  fell  his  sword,  he  turns  himself  quite  round. 

And  throws  his  blood  about  him  every  way; 
Kicks  down  the  table,  meat  and  cup,  to  th'  ground, 
80       And  with  his  brow  beating  the  fioor  he  lay; 
And  sprawling  made  the  scat  shake  with  his  feet, 

And  endless  darkness  lay  upon  his  eye. 
Tlien  rose  Amphinomus  and  death  did  meet, 
He  thought  from  thence  to  make  Ulysses  fly, 
85  But  by  Tel»niachus  prevented  was, 

That  slew  him  with  his  6\>eaT  upon  the  place. 
From  back  to  breast  the  well-thrown  spear  did  pass ; 

Down  with  a  thump  he  falls  upon  his  face. 
Tclcmachus  i'  th'  body  left  the  spear. 
90       For  why,  he  had  good  reason  to  mistrust 
Amongst  so  many  swords,  if  he  staid  there, 

lie  might  be  killed  by  some  blow  or  thrust. 
Then  to  his  father,  as  he  by  him  stood. 

To  fetch  down  arms,  said  he,  'Twill  do  no  harm, 
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95  Two  spears,  a  buckler,  and  a  helmet  good,  XJB.  XXn. 

And  both  Fhiloetius  and  Eum^eus  arm.  « , ' 

Bun  quickly,  said  Ulysses,  while  there  bo  The  kiUing 

Arrows  remaining,  lest  they  force  me  should  *^  '^  wooew. 

To  quit  the  door.     Then  quickly  up  ran  he 
100       Unto  the  room  wherein  the  armour  stood. 

Eight  spears,  four  bucklers,  and  four  helmets  good 

He  took,  and  to  his  father  came  again. 
And  first  he  arm'd  himself,  and  ready  stood; 

The  two  good  servants  themselves  armed  then. 
105  Ulysses'  arrows,  till  they  all  were  gone, 

Kill'd  each  his  man,  and  one  by  one  they  fall; 
But  when  they  all  were  spent  and  left  was  none. 

He  sets  his  bow  to  lean  against  the  walL 
Over  his  shoulder  he  his  buckler  cast, 
110      And  puts  his  well-made  helmet  on  his  head. 
The  two  spears  with  his  hand  he  griped  fast. 

And  then  his  posture  he  considered. 
There  was  i'  th'  wall  a  certain  window  high. 

By  th'  sill  whereof  a  way  lay  to  the  street, 
115  To  which  he  bade  Eumseus  have  an  eye, 

And  near  it  stand.     But  one  way  was  to  it 
Then  Angelaus  to  the  suitors  said. 

Why  does  not  some  man  to  that  window  haste. 
And  to  the  people  cry  aloud  for  aid, 
120      That  so  this  shooter  may  have  shot  his  last  ? 
Then,  said  Melantheus,  No,  no,  'tis  in  vain ; 

The  street-door  and  the  court-gate  stand  so  dose, 
That  one  good  man  the  place  may  well  maintain 

Against  how  many  s'  ever  them  oppose. 
125  But  well,  m  fetch  you  armour  to  put  on, 

And  weapons  I  will  bring  you  out  of  hand; 
For  where  they  by  Ulysses  and  his  son 

Were  laid,  I  know  the  room  and  where  they  stand. 
Then  up  he  went;  twelve  bucklers  he  brings  thence, 
130      As  many  spears,  as  many  helmets  too. 
The  suitors  then  prepared  for  their  defence. 

And  now  Ulysses  knew  not  what  to  do; 
But  to  Telemachus  he  tum'd  and  said, 

Th'ill  women  sure,  or  else  Melantheus  has 
135  For  th'  wooers  gotten  arms,  and  us  betray'd. 

No,  father,  answered  he,  my  fault  it  was; 
The  door  I  left  unlock'd,  and  but  put  to^ 

Which  somebody  observ'd.     Eumsus,  now 
Gt>  lock  it  fast.    Withal  consider  who, 
140      The  women  or  Melantheus  serv'd  us  so. 

Whilst  thus  they  talk,  Melantheus  went  once  more 

To  fetch  down  arms  ;  Eumseus  saw  him  then. 
And  told  Ulysses:  Him  we  thought  before 

To  be  the  man,  is  thither  gone  agen. 

VOL.  X.  L  L 
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IJB.XZn.     145  Shan  I  go  iHMr  and  Un  him  (if  so  be 

I  can)  or  bring  him  hidier  to  too,  to  endure 


ThtM^ig  What  you  think  fit  for  all  his  Tillainj? 

oTUMwmn.  Then  Baid  Ulywea,  We  two  will  be  soT^ 

Telemadiaa  and  I,  to  keep  these  men 
150      From  gdngon^  and  therefore^  go  70a  two 
And  bind  his  hands  and  feet  together ;  then 
Betwixt  his  body  and  his  legs  pot  ihroi^ 
A  ropOy  and  at  his  back  tie  bouds,  and  so 
Close  to  a  [Hilar  hoise  him  up  on  high 
155  Unto  the  beams  of  th'  hoose,  that  he  maj  knoir 
His  fault,  and  fed  his  pain  before  he  die. 
Then  up  they  went,  and  stood  without  the  door, 

On  each  side  one.    Melantheiis  was  within. 
At  the  far  end,  looking  for  armonr  more; 
160      And  after  there  he  kmg  enough  had  been. 
Out  with  an  helmet  in  one  hand  he  came, 
A  buckler  in  the  other,  great,  but  tom; 
Laertes  in  his  youth  had  borne  the  same. 
But  now  wiUi  lying  it  was  mouldy  worn. 
165  As  he  came  out,  Uiey  seiz'd  him  suddenly, 

And  in  again  they  dragg'd  him  by  the  hair, 
And  then  his  hands  unto  his  feet  they  tie, 

And  up  they  hoise  him,  as  they  bidden  were. 
This  done,  Eumseus  said  unto  him  jeering, 
170      In  that  soft  bed,  Melantheos,  easily 

Tou  will  observe  the  morning's  first  i^ypearing, 
That  for  the  woo'rs  your  goats  may  ready  be. 
Then  armed  both,  and  locking  up  the  door, 
And  breathing  courage,  to  Ulysses  come; 
175  So  that  on  the  threshold  there  were  four; 
But  many  were  the  suitors  in  the  room. 
Then  down  unto  Ulysses  Pallas  came. 

In  Mentor's  shape,  to  whom  Ulysses  said. 
You  are  my  friend,  and  our  age  is  the  same; 
180      For  old  acquaintance  let  me  have  your  aid. 
Though  thus  he  said,  he  thought  it  PaUas  stilL 

The  suitors  clamoured;  Agelaus  spake: 
Mentor,  beware,  the  course  you  take  is  iD, 
Against  us  all  Ulysses'  part  to  take; 
185  For  'tis  our  purpose  when  these  two  are  slain, 
Father  and  son,  that  you  the  next  shall  be. 
And  of  your  rashness  suffer  shall  the  pain. 

And  with  his  substance  your  own  mix  wiD  we; 
Nor  shall  your  sons,  daughters,  or  wife  live  here. 
190      Pallas  was  angry  at  these  words  of  his. 
And  chid  Ulysses  then,  and  ask'd  him  where 

His  courage  was.     And  what,  said  she,  is  this 
The  man  that  bravely  fought  nine  years  at  Troy, 
And  kill'd  in  fight  so  many  gallant  men. 
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195  And  he  whose  prudence  did  the  town  destroji  XJB.  xxil. 

And  whines  so  at  his  coming  home  again?  ^ . ' 

Come  hither,  milksop,  bbjb  she,  stand  by  me.  The  idUing 

And  how  your  old  friend  Mentor  shall  requite  ®'  *^®  wooen. 

The  kindness  you  have  shown  him,  you  shall  see. 
200      Yet  presently  she  would  not  end  the  fight; 
For  further  yet  she  would  the  courage  try 

Both  of  lAysses  and  Telemachus, 
And  in  a  swiiUow's  shape  she  up  did  fly. 

And  sat  upon  a  black  beam  of  the  house. 
205  Meanwhile  the  suitors  by  Agelaus, 

Amphimedon  and  Demoptolemus, 
Eurynomus,  Fisandrus,  Polybus, 

The  best  of  all  the  suitors  in  the  house, 
(For  many  had  been  killed  with  the  bow) 
210      Encouraged  were:  Friends,  said  he,  let's  be  bold. 
And  at  them  all  our  good  spears  let  us  throw ; 

So  shall  we  make  ^e  man  his  hands  to  hold; 
Mentor  with  theirs  his  fortune  will  not  mix. 

He  and  those  hopes  are  gone;  upon  the  sill 
215  There  are  but  four;  Let's  throw  at  once  but  six. 

That  if  Jove  please,  we  may  Ulysses  kilL 
When  he  is  gone,  the  rest  we  need  not  fear. 

The  suitors  all  approved  this  advice, 
And  then  they  lanced  ev'ry  man  his  spear; 
220      But  Pallas  made  it  fall  out  otherwise; 

For  from  the  beam  she  soon  blew  here  and  there 

The  flying  staves,  whereof  one  hit  the  door; 
The  two  side-posts  and  the  walls  wounded  were. 

When  of  the  spears  the  danger  was  past  o'er, 
225  Then  said  Ulysses,  Now  our  turn  it  is 

To  cast  our  spears  at  this  unruly  rout. 
That,  not  ccmtent  with  former  injuries, 

Do  what  they  can  to  take  our  lives  to  boot. 
This  said,  and  taking  aim,  their  spears  they  threw. 
230      Ulysses  killed  Demoptolemus. 
Telemachus  Euryades  tiien  slew; 

Eumaeus  with  his  spear  kiU'd  Elatus; 
Fisandrus  by  Philoetius  was  slain. 

The  suitors  then  to  the  room's  end  retreat, 
235  And  to  the  four  gave  time  to  take  again 

The  spears  tliat  in  the  wounds  were  sticking  jet. 
Again  they  lanced  ev'ry  man  his  spear. 

The  swallow  on  the  beam  still  puts  them  by. 
And  by  the  door,  walls,  posts,  receiv'd  they  were. 
240      Telemachus  and  Eumsaus  only 

Had  little  scratches;  one  upon  his  wrist; 

Eumaeus  on  the  shoulder:  but  the  skin 
Scarce  broken  was;  and  both  the  other  mist 

And  then  the  four  amongst  the  throng  threw  in 

L  L3    . 
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UB.  XXII.     ^^^  Their  gpean  again;  aiid  then  Ulysses  slev 

^..1., *  Eurjdamus;  and  by  Telemachus 

ThekilUiiff  WassUun  Amphimedon;  Eumssos  threw, 

«r  ihe  woom.  And  killed  Polybus;  Philoetius 

Then  smote  Cressipos,  and  through  pierc'd  his  Imst, 
250      And  over  him  insulting  thos  he  said: 
Bold  Prsetofy  that  in  love  art  with  thj  jest, 

And  to  say  anything  art  not  afraid^ 
For  the  cow's-foot  t'  Ulysses  thrown,  take  that 
Ulysses  kill'd  too  Damastorides; 
255  Telemachus  Leiocrates  laid  flat 

With  spear  in  hand.     When  they  had  killed  these, 
Pallas  aloft  held  forth  her  frightful  shield; 

And  then,  as  cattle,  stung  with  a  gad-fly. 
In  heat  of  summer  run  about  the  field, 
260       So  round  about  the  hall  the  suitors  fly; 

As  when  the  vultures  stoop  down  from  the  hill 
Upon  the  fowl,  these  couch  close  to  the  plain, 
Threatened  with  heavy  clouds,  they  slay  and  kfll, 
These  cannot  fly  away,  nor  turn  again, 
265  So  they  upon  the  suitors  fiercely  fall. 

And  winding  with  them,  as  they  shifl  their  ^ond, 
They  killing  went;  all  gore-blood  was  the  hall, 

And  made  with  thumps  and  groans  a  dismal  soand 
Leiode^  then  kneeFd  at  Ulysses*  feet 
270       To  beg  his  life.     I  came,  said  he,  as  priest, 
And  told  them  their  behaviour  was  unmeet. 
And  always  gave  them  counsel  to  desist; 
But  nothing  that  I  said  would  they  obey. 
And  of  their  own  destruction  authors  are. 
275  Tlicre's  not  a  woman  in  the  house  can  say 

I  di<l  amiss.     Must  I  like  these  men  fare? 
To  this  ITlyssos  with  a  sour  look  said. 

Did  you  come  with  the  suitors  as  their  priest? 
Then  surely  for  them  you  have  also  pray'd, 
280       That  of  my  coming  home  I  sliould  have  missed, 
That  with  these  men  you  daily  might  here  board 

Yourself,  your  wife,  and  children.    Therefore  die. 
With  that  he  took  up  Agelaus'  sword. 

Which,  when  he  died,  fell  from  him  and  lay  by. 
285  And  with  it  at  a  stroke  cut  ofi*  his  head. 

But  Phemius,  the  minstrel,  'scaped  free. 
For  thither  he  came  not  for  meat  or  bread: 

The  suitors  forced  him  of  necessity. 
He  had  his  fiddle  in  his  hand,  and  stood 
290       Within  the  door,  and  studied  what  to  do, 
Wliether  unto  Ulysses  go  he  should. 

Or  out  a  door  unto  the  altar  go 
Fth'  court,  whereon  with  many  a  fat  beast 
Ulysses  oft  devoutly  had  serv'd  Jove; 
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295  And  having  paus'd,  at  last  he  thought  it  best  j^jB,  XXII, 

To  go  t'  Ulysses  and  hia  mercy  prove. , ' 

Then  down  he  laid  his  fiddle  on  the  floor^  The  killing 

Between  the  tempVer  and  a  studded  chairy  ^^^^^^  wooew. 

Then  went  and  fell  upon  his  knees  before 
300       Ulysses,  and  thus  to  him  made  his  prayer: 
Save  me,  Ulysses,  and  consider  that 

If  you  me  slay,  it  after  you  will  grieve. 
I  am  a  singer,  but  was  never  taught; 

For  song  to  me  the  Gods  did  freely  give. 
305  I  sing  to  Gods  and  men,  and  have  the  skill 

To  sing  to  you  as  to  a  God;  therefore. 
Of  cutting  off  my  head  lay  by  the  will. 

Besides,  Telemachus  can  tell  you  more; 
I  was  not  hither  drawn  with  smell  of  roast, 
310      But  many  men  and  strong  brought  me  by  force. 
Telemachus,  that  knew  this  was  no  boast, 

Cried  out.  Hold  father,  'tis  not  our  best  course 
To  slay  the  innocent,  and  I  would  fain 

Save  Medon  too,  that  lov'd  me  from  a  boy, 
315  And  took  care  of  me,  if  he  be  not  slain 

By  coming  in  your  or  your  servants'  way. 
Under  a  seat  Medon  himself  had  laid, 

And  wrapp'd  himself  up  in  a  raw  cow-hide, 
And  hearing  what  Telemachus  had  said, 
320       Skipp'd  nimbly  out,  his  cow-skin  cast  aside, 
And  falling  at  Telemachus  his  knee. 

He  to  him  said,  O  friend,  lo  here  I  stand; 
Forbear,  I  pray,  and  to  your  father  be 

A  means  that  also  he  may  hold  his  hand; 
325  For  whilst  his  anger  'gainst  the  suitors  staid. 

That  wasted  have  his  goods,  and  him  despis'd, 
Killing  each  way  about  him,  I'm  afraid 

He  might  perhaps  kill  me  too  unadvis'd. 
Ulysses  hearing,  answered  thus  agen: 
330       Take  cgurage,  man,  there  is  no  danger  nigh, 
And  this  remember,  and  tell  other  men. 

That  justice  better  thrives  than  knavery. 
Go  now  into  the  court,  and  stay  without, 

Both  you  and  Phemius,  that  I  may  do 
335  The  bus'ness  in  the  house  I  am  about. 

Then  out  into  the  court  away  they  go, 
And  on  the  altar  of  the  God  they  sat. 

Looking  about,  still  fearing  to  be  dain. 
Ulysses,  to  be  sure  that  none  remain 
340      Alive,  and  under  seats  or  tables  squat, 

Search'd  well  the  hall,  and  found  they  all  were  dead, 

As  fishes  on  the  shore  lie  out,  and  by 
The  heat  of  Phaethon  be  murdered. 

So  did  the  woo'rs  one  on  another  lie. 
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LIB.  XXII.     ^^^  Then  to  Telemadms  UlvBsesndd, 
N.1^ — '*  Tell  Eurydea  I  would  speak  with  ber. 

Th«  kfliinR  Telemachus  his  father  straiglit  obeyed, 

oTUwwooen.  ^j^^  scraped  at  the  dooT  that  she  ndghthetr. 

Nurse,  sajs  he^  mother  of  the  nudds^  come  out, 
350      M7  father  to  yoa  somewhat  has  to  say. 
She  heard  him  weU,  and  presently^  without 

More  words,  the  door  die  open'd  with  her  k^; 
And  found  Ulysses  standing  'mongst  the  desd, 
Besmeared  with  blood,  as  when  a  lion  has 
355  Upon  a  cow  at  pasture  newly  fed. 

With  goary  breast  and  chaps,  so  digfat  he  was. 
Th'  old  woman  there  beholding  so  much  blood, 

And  carcases  so  many  lying  dead. 
At  such  a  mighty  woiIl  amazed  stood, 
360      And  was  about  to  whoop,  but  hindered 
Was  by  Ulysses.    Hold,  said  he,  within 

Tour  joy,  and  let  it  not  q>pear  in  vain; 
To  glory  over  dead  men  is  a  sin. 
These  men  the  Gods  and  their  own  sins  have  diin. 
365  For  neither  from  above  they  fear'd  the  Gods, 
Nor  men  respected  good  or  bad  beneath, 
And  therefore  now  have  felt  the  heav'nly  rods, 

And  brought  upon  themselves  untimely  deatL 
But  tell  me,  nurse,  how  many  women  be 
370      That  me  dishonour  and  do  wickedness. 
Fifty,  says  she,  do  serve  Penelope, 

And  lenrn  to  work  and  wait,  no  more  nor  less; 
Of  these  there  twelve  be  that  are  impudent. 
And  care  not  for  me,  nor  Penelope; 
375  Telemachus  was  young:  the  government 

To  him  of  maids  might  not  well  trusted  be. 
But  now  III  to  my  lady's  chamber  go, 

AVhere  she's  asleep,  some  God  has  closed  her  eyes. 
To  tell  her  you  are  here.   But  he  said,  No; 
380      First  call  those  women  who  do  me  despise. 
And  have  behav'd  themselves  dishonestly. 

Euryclea  obeys,  and  goes  her  way. 
And  caird  those  women.     Come  away,  said  she, 
Telemachus  i'  th'  hall  does  for  you  stay. 
385  Meanwhile  Ulysses  call'd  Telemachus 

Unto  him,  and  his  faithful  servants  two. 
Trusty  Eumieus  and  Philoetius. 

Hear  roe,  said  he,  what  I  would  have  you  do^ 
Make  these  lewd  woman  carry  hence  the  dead, 
390       Tlic  chairs  and  tables  in  the  hall  make  clean, 
And  when  that  bus'ness  they  have  finished. 
Into  the  court  make  them  go  forth  again. 
Into  that  narrow  place 'twixt  th' house  and  hedge; 
Till  lliey  forget  the  suitors'  vencry. 
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395  Make  them  of  your  sharp  swords  to  fed  the  edge,  XiIB.  XXII. 

And  for  their  stoFn  unclean  delight  to  die.  ^ • ^ 

Then  came  the  women  down  into  the  hall  The  kmiog 

Wailing,  and  tears  abundantly  they  shed,  **'  ^  wooen. 

And  presently  unto  their  work  they  falL 
400     Into  the  porch  they  carry  out  the  dead. 
Ulysses  giving  order  standeth  by. 
Telemachus  then  and  Philoetius^ 
Also  EumsQUSy  do  with  shovels  ply 
The  pavement  daub'dwith  blood^and  cleanse  the  house 
405  Scraping  together  dust  and  blood;  and  that 
The  women  also  carry  out  a  door. 
But  when  this  bus'ness  now  an  end  was  at, 

There  rested  for  them  yet  one  bus'ness  more. 
They  brought  them  thence  into  the  narrow  place, 
410      fVom  whence  there  was  no  hope  at  all  to  fly. 
Tou,  said  Telemachus,  for  the  disgrace 

Done  to  me  and  my  mother,  must  not  die 
An  honest  death,     lliis  having  said,  he  stretch'd 
Between  two  pillars  high  a  great  strong  rope, 
415  That  with  their  feet  the  ground  could  not  be  reach'd; 
Hung  there,  they  sprawTd  awhile,  but  could  not  drop. 
Then  down  they  dragg'd  Melantheus,  and  his  nose 
And  ears  wiih  crud  steel  from 's  head  they  tear. 
And  brake  his  arms  and  legs  with  many  blows, 
420      And  to  the  dogs  to  eat  they  throw  his  gear. 

Their  work  now  done,  they  wash'd  their  hands  and  feet. 

And  to  Ulysses  in  the  hall  they  went. 
Who  having  found  the  place  not  very  sweet. 
For  brimstone  called  to  take  away  the  scent 
425  Eurydea,  said  he,  fetch  brimstone  hither. 
And  fire,  and  also  wake  Penelope, 
And  bid  her  maids  come  to  me  altogether, 

But  hasten  them  to  come.     Then  answered  she. 
Dear  child,  'tis  wdl  said.    But  first  let  me  go 
430      And  bring  you  better  clothes,  a  coat  and  vest. 
These  rags  become  you  not.     Then  said  he.  No. 

Bring  me  fire  first,  and  after  do  the  rest. 
The  fire  she  brought  and  brimstone  presently. 
Wherewith  he  aired  both  the  court  and  hfdl, 
435  The  nurse  then  up  goes  to  the  rooms  on  high 

To  call  the  maids.     T*  Ulysses  they  came  all. 
They  weep  and  sob,  and  all  embrace  Ulysses, 

^d  kiss  his  head  and  shoulders,  shake  his  hand; 
And  he  again  saluteth  them  with  kisses. 
440      Weeping  for  joy,  they  all  about  him  stand. 
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LIB.  XXm.  Tb'  old  woman  to  the  upper  rooms  aaoeiided, 

* • — ^  To  wake  Penelope,  and  let  her  know 

Ulywt  BMlntli  Her  husband  was  retom'd.     Her  joj  amended 

Uflndr   knovn  Much  had  her  pace,  and  well  she  ambled  now; 
te^^t^        5  And  standing  at  her  head,  Rise,  child,  said  she; 

taiwteiefly.and  The  Gods  at  last  have  granted  yon  jour  wishes, 

in  the  momiiic  Come  down  into  the  hall,  where  joa  shall  see 

gon  to  Lmiim  The  so  long  by  you  wish'd-for  man,  Ulysses. 

liiai.  10      Who  needs  the  stewards  of  his  house  would  be, 

In  despite  of  Telemachus,  his  son; 

And  live  upon  his  substance  Isvishly. 
To  her  again  Penelope  thus  spake: 

The  Gods,  Eurydea,  sure  have  made  you  mad. 
1 5  The  Grods  can  wise  men  fook,  and  fools  wise  nuke. 

The  Gods  have  done  you  hurt,  more  wit  you  had. 
You  do  me  wrong,  that  know  how  little  sleep 

I  have  enjoyed  since  he  went  to  Troy. 
I  never  so  well  slept  since,  but  still  weep, 
20       And  now  you  come  and  wake  me  with  a  toy. 
Be  gone,  ift  had  been  any  maid  but  you, 

I  should  have  sent  her  not  well  pleased  away. 
But  to  your  age  some  more  respect  is  due; 

Go  down  again  into  the  house  you  may. 
2«5  Dear  child,  said  she,  I  mock  not,  for 'tis  true. 

riysses  is  i'  th'  house.     That  stranger's  he. 
Telemachus  and  no  man  else  him  knew; 

And  known  to  others  would  not  let  him  be. 
Till  they  these  proud  and  naughty  men  had  kilTd. 
30       Penelope  then  starting  from  the  bed 

Embrac'd  the  nurse;  her  cjcs  with  tears  were  filTd. 

And,  as  yet  doubtful,  still  she  questioned. 
Euryclea,  is  all  this  true  you  say? 

Is  he  indeed  come  home?     Be  serious. 
35  How  could  he  the  proud  suitors  all  destroy. 

He  being  but  one,  they  many  in  the  house? 
Nor  saw,  nor  ask'd  I,  but  I  heard  the  groans 

Of  dying  men;  for  up  wc  were  all  shut 
Within  our  doors,  and  lock'd  up  all  at  once, 
40       And  of  our  lives  into  a  fear  were  put. 
Till  me,  your  son,  Telemachus,  call'd  out 

To  come  t*  I'lysscs.     In  the  hall  he  stood. 
And  there  in  heaps  the  slain  lay  him  about, 

Tliat  like  a  lion  stood  besmear'd  with  blood; 
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45  You  would  havejoy'd  to  see  him.     Now  they  lie  jjb.  XTrrr 

In  th'  court  all  in  one  heap.     But  busy  he  ' • ' 

Is  airing  of  the  house,  a  great  fire  by,  uiyssea  makes 

And  for  to  call  you  hither  has  sent  me.  Sl^d^T" 

But  come,  that  in  each  other  you  may  joy,  enewpe. 

60      For  now  at  last  your  wishes  granted  be. 
Ulysses  come,  your  son  is  past  a  boy. 

And  their  revenge  upon  the  woo'rs  they  see. 
Nurse,  answered  she,  triumph  not  out  of  season. 
For  to  be  glad  to  see  him  in  the  house, 
65  You  know  there  none  is  that  have  so  much  reason 
As  I  have,  and  our  son,  Telemachus. 
But  'tis  not  truth  you  tell  me.     What  you  say 

Will  come  at  last  to  nothing  else  but  this. 
It  was  some  God  that  did  the  suitors  slay, 
60      Hating  the  sight  of  what  they  did  amiss. 
There  never  man  came  to  them  that  can  boast 

He  parted  from  them  without  injuries; 
So  by  their  wickedness  their  lives  they  lost; 
Ulysses  may  have  perish'd  for  all  this. 
65  Euryclea  to  this  again  replied. 

Dear  child,  what  words  are  these  that  from  you  come  ? 
Ulysses  stands  i'th'  hall  at  the  fire's  side. 

And  yet  you  say  he  never  will  come  home. 
But  well,  m  tell  you  now  a  surer  sign: 
70       When  I  was  washing  of  his  legs  and  feet, 

I  saw  where  th'  wound  was  giv'n  him  by  the  swine; 

And  had  then  told  you  had  he  thought  it  meet; 
But  with  his  hand,  for  that  cause,  stopp'd  my  breath. 
Ck)me,  I  will  lay  my  life  on't  willingly; 
75  If  it  be  false,  put  me  to  cruel  death. 
To  this  Penelope  did  then  reply: 
The  purpose  of  the  Gods,  wise  though  you  be, 
You  know  not,  nurse;  but  111  go  to  my  son, 
And  there  upon  the  place  with  him  Fll  see 
80       What  men  are  slain,  and  who  the  deed  has  done. 
Then  down  she  went,  consulting  in  her  breast. 

Whether  at  distance  it  were  best  to  try, 
Or  else  directly  go  unto  the  guest, 
And  there  receive  and  kiss  him  presently. 
85  But  when  into  the  hall  she  enter'd  was. 
Where  sitting  was  Ulysses,  in  the  light 
Of  a  good  fire,  she  went  and  took  a  place 
That  was  to  where  he  sat  just  opposite. 
Ulysses  look'd  o'  th'  ground,  expecting  what 
90      His  wife  would  say,  but  long  time  she  spake  not; 
But  gazing  on  her  husband,  mute  she  sate, 

As  one  that's  in  a  trance,  and  has  no  thought: 
But  by-and-bye,  surveying  him,  she  thought 
'Twas  he;  but  seeing  him  so  iU-array'd, 
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LIB.  XXIII.      ^  Her  mind  wtschaqg'd;  ahe  thought  that  he  *twM  not 
«^ *  *  Tdemachas  his  modier  dud,  and  saidy 


uiynMBMiM  Mother,  hard-hearted  mother,  and  unkind, 

''«^;^fa»^»  Why  ait  yon  aft  rach  distance  from  a^fitfher, 

to  PMMkfc  ^^  \iaN^  80  little  care  to  know  his  mini? 

100      When  many  questions  yom  shoold  ask  him  nttar. 
Another  woman  would  not  keqp  off  so 

From  her  own  hoshand  that  away  had  staid 
Twenty  years  long,  and  snfier^d  so  much  woe^ 
But  at  their  meeting  somewhat  would  have 
105  Son,  said  she  then,  I  am  astonish'd  so, 

I  cannot  speak,  nor  look  him  in  the  face; 
But  whether  he  Ulysses  be  or  no^ 

I  shall  be  certain  in  a  little  spaoe^ 
For  we  have  signs  between  ns  of  onr  own, 
1 10      Which  we  shall  soon  know  one  another  fay, 
That  to  none  living  but  ourselves  are  known. 

Ulysses  to  his  son  then  smilingly 
Said,  Let,  Telemachus,  your  mother  try  me^ 
Perhaps  she  know  me  better  will  anon. 
1 15  The  cause  why  now  so  little  she  sets  by  me. 
Is  that  I  have  ill*favour'd  garments  on. 
But  now  let  you  and  I  lo(^  well  about. 

Who  kills  one  man,  unless  great  friends  he  have, 
Must  leave  his  kin  and  country,  and  go  out; 
1 20      But  we  have  kill'd  both  many  men  and  brave, 
Therefore,  consider  what  is  to  be  done. 

Father,  said  he,  let  that  be  your  own  care; 
So  wise  as  you  are,  men  say  there  is  none* 
Our  hands  to  do  your  pleasure  ready  are. 
125  Why  then,  111  tell  you  what  is  best  to  do: 
Put  on  your  coats,  and  let  the  women  all 
Into  the  hall  in  their  best  garments  go; 

The  minstrel  play;  and  they  to  dancing  fall; 
That  he  that  stands  without,  or  dwelleth  nigh 
130      Unto  the  house,  or  travelleth  that  way, 
When  he  shall  hear  such  mirth  and  melody. 

May  think.  This  surely  is  the  wedding-day. 
That  so  before  this  slaughter  Fame  have  spread. 
Depart  we  may  from  hence  into  the  field, 
135  And  'gainst  the  people  of  the  town  make  head. 

And  take  such  counsel  more  as  Jove  shall  yield. 
AVben  this  was  said,  the  men  their  coats  put  on; 

The  damsels  dress  themselves^  the  minstrel  sang 
And  played  upon  his  fiddle,  and  each  one 
140      To  dimcing  fell,  with  it  the  palace  rung. 
And  one  that  heard  this  as  he  stood  without, 

Said  to  another  by  him.  She  is  married. 
Fie,  fie,  she  could  no  longer  now  hold  out. 
SO)  said  he,  ignorant  how  things  were  carried. 
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145  Meanwhile  Uljsses  bath'd  and  ointed  is  £^13,  XXIIIi 

B'  Eurynome,  and  also  richly  clad  ^  ■*  ,    ,/ 

With  a  fair  robe  and  coat;  and  beside  this,  Uljaaes  makes 

Taller  and  greater  Pallas  made  him  had,  himaeif  known 

And  varnished  with  black  his  curled  head.  ^  Pendopt. 

150      As  one  by  Vulcan  and  Athena  taught, 
Crold  upon  silver  skilfully  had  spread. 

So  Pallas  on  Ulysses*  beauty  wrought 
Then  from  the  bath  he  like  a  God  came  in. 
And  sat  him  down  before  his  wife  again; 
155  And  with  her  to  discourse  did  thus  b^n : 
Woman,  said  he,  to  speak  to  you  is  vain ; 
Above  all  women  harden'd  is  your  heart. 

What  woman  else  that  had  her  husband  seen 
After  twice  ten  years'  absence,  thus  apart 
160      From  him  to  sit,  contented  would  have  been  ? 
Make  me  a  bed,  nurse ;  what  should  I  do  here  ? 

Man,  said  Penelope,  nor  mightily 
I  magnify  nor  scorn  you  ;  what  you  were 
When  you  went  hence,  full  well  remember  I : 
165  But  go,  nurse,  make  for  him  the  bed  that  he 

Himself  fram'd,  by  the  chamber-door  without 
Thus  said  she,  but  to  try  if  that  were  he, 

Tet  griev'd  him  to  the  heart,  and  made  him  doubt 
Woman,  said  he,  who  has  remov'd  my  bed  ? 
170      It  cannot  be  but  by  a  force  divine. 

With  my  own  hands  'twas  wrought  and  finished. 

To  th'  end  thereby  it  might  be  known  for  mine, 
r  th'  court  an  olive-tree  stood  great  and  tall. 
Thick  as  a  pillar.    I  about  it  made 
175  A  chamber.     Of  good  stone  I  made  the  wall ; 
And  cutting  off  the  boughs  the  roof  I  laid ; 
And  in  the  wall  a  good  strong  door  I  form. 

When  this  was  done,  I  cut  up  by  the  root. 
And  smooth'd  with  iron  tools  a  lusty  corm, 
180       And  setting  it  upright,  fix'd  the  bed  to% 

And  pierc'd  the  wood  widi  wimbles  where  Was  meet; 

And  laid  on  silver,  gold,  and  ivory. 
A  purple  thong  unto  the  door  I  fit. 

This  is  the  sign  for  you  to  know  me  by. 
185  Whether  it  still  remain  I  cannot  tell. 

Or  ta'en  away  and  down  be  cut  the  tree. 
This  said,  and  she  the  sign  remembering  wdl, 

The  tears  roU'd  fh>m  her  eyes.  Thus  weeping,  she 
Acknowledgeth  and  runneth  to  Ulysses  ; 
190      About  his  neck  her  mUk-white  arms  ^e  lays, 
And  both  his  shoulders  and  his  head  she  kisses. 

And,  O  Ulysses,  be  not  angry,  says, 
The  Gods  have  giv'n  you  wisdom,  but  denied 
To  satisfy  our  youth  with  mutual  joy: 
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LIB.  TncTTi-     195  Take  it  not  ill  I  have  you  thus  far  tried; 

■  • . •  Since  horror  hath  posse-ss'd  my  miod  aliray, 

DijMsnum  Lest  some  deceitful  man  (for  such  there  be 

Too  many  in  the  world)  should  hither  eome, 
And  flatt'ring,  bring  me  into  infamy. 
200       Helen  of  Argos  would  Iiave  staid  at  Lome, 
And  not  gone  with  th'  adulterer  of  Troy, 

Had  she  consider'd  that  tb'Aduean  lorAs 
Might  chance  to  come  and  fetch  her  tlience  vny 
Again  into  her  country  with  their  swords. 
205  This  speech  intlam'd  his  love,  and  wet  his  eye*. 
Ab  a  man  shipwreck'd  swimming  for  hia  life, 
Rejoicelh  when  the  land  he  near  him  spies ; 

So  welcome  was  Ulj^sea  to  bis  wife. 

SLje  hung  upon  him  still,  nor  had  let  go 

210       Till  morning,  but  for  Pallas,  who  would  not 

Let  Fhiieton  and  Jampus,  lb'  horses  two 

That  draw  the  Morn,  be  set  to  the  charioL 
TTien  said  Ulysses  to  Penelope, 
O  wife  I  my  troubles  ended  are  not  yet  i 
215  For  still  there  many  more  remaining  be; 
Long  lime  'twill  he  ere  to  tlie  end  I  geL 
Tircsius  did  teU  me  tliia  in  bell. 

When  I  went  thither  of  his  ghost  to  know. 
Whether  I  with  my  mates  should  come  home  wdl, 
220       Or  not  to  Ithaca  again,  and  bow. 
But  come,  'tis  bedtime,  let  us  satisfy 

Ourselves  with  sleep.     Then  said  Penelope, 
Tour  bed  made  ready  shall  be  presently 
But  since  you  mention'd  have  the  prophecy, 
225  Tell  me  what  said  Tiresios.     I  know 
You'll  tdl  it  me  one  time  or  other. 
If  you  will,  may  you  not  tell  me  it  no 

To  this  Ulysses  did  again  reply: 
Because  you  long  to  know  't,  I  teU  you 
230       Tiresias  advised  me  to  go 

With  oar  on  shoulder  to  a  place  where 
Inhabit,  that  the  briny  sea  not  know, 
Nor  ever  mingle  salt  with  what  they  e»t. 
Nor  ever  saw  the  ship  with  crimson  fact, 
235  Nor  yet  those  wings  which  do  the  water  " 
(Called  oars),  to  make  the  good  ship  gi> 
Now  mark  me  well.    When  yon  shall  meet  n 
Just  at  the  end  of  Neptune's  utmost  bound, 
Bearing  upon  bis  shoulder  a  corn-fan, 
240       Stick  down  your  lusty  oar  upon  tlie  groimd; 
Tiiere  sacrifice  to  the  world'a  adtninil, 

Por  new  admittance,  a  ram,  bimr,  and  bull; 
Tlien  home  again,  onil  offer  unto  all 
The  Gods  by  name  a  hnndn 
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245  Your  death  will  not  ungentle  be,  for  which  LIB.  XXm. 

Age  shall  prepare  you,  and  your  soul  unglue . ' 

Insensibly.    Your  people  shall  be  rich  Uly«8es  relates 

Which  round  about  you  dwell.     All  this  is  true        hu^adventare* 
Then,  said  Penelope.    If  this  be  all,  "^  ^' 

2o0       Since  your  old  age  the  Gods  will  happy  make, 
The  sorrow  yet  to  come  can  be  but  smaU. 

Whilst  thus  this  couple  t*one  another  spake, 
Meanwhile  their  bed  with  coverings  soft  was  clad ; 

The  maids,  returned  i*  th'  hall,  before  them  stand ; 
255  Eurynome  a  torch  to  light  them  had, 

Ajid  carried  it  before  them  in  her  hand, 
Then  parting,  left  them  under  marriage-law. 

Telemachus  and  the  good  servants  two. 
When  they  had  to  the  dancers  said  Hola, 
260       Unto  their  beds  within  the  palace  go. 
Ulysses  and  Penelope  their  joy 

Converted  had  into  a  new  content ; 
She  to  Ulysses  telleth  the  annoy 

She  suffered  from  her  suitors  impudent ; 
265  What  havoc  they  had  made  of  cows  and  sheep, 

And  many  barrels  of  her  wine  had  wasted. 
And  he  to  her,  what  hurt  o'  th'  land  and  deep 

He  done  and  suffer'd  had.     While  his  tale  lasted 
Well  pleas'd  she  was,  and  had  no  list  to  sleep. 
270       He  told  her  how  the  Cicons  he  had  beaten ; 
How  Lote  from  love  of  home  his  men  did  keep ; 

How  Cyclops  his  companions  had  eaten ; 
And  in  revenge  how  he  had  made  him  blind ; 

How,  to  convey  him  home  he  did  obtain 
275  Of  -^/olus  a  leather- bag  of  wind. 

Which  breaking  prison  blew  him  back  again ; 
And  how  in  Lsestrigonia  he  lost 

His  good  ships  all  but  one,  in  which  he  was ; 
Told  her  the  wiles  of  Circe ;  what  the  Ghost 
280      In  Hell  said  to  him  of  Tiresias, 

To  whom  he  went  his  fortune  for  to  know. 

In  a  black  ship ;  and  with  his  mother  there 
Discoursed ;  and  saw  many  a  one  laid  low 

That  in  the  Argive  host  had  been  his  peer ; 
285  And  how  he  heard  the  tempting  Sirens  sing 

In  concert,  and  scap'd  safely  by ;  and  how 
By  th'  shifting  rocks,  Charybdis  vomiting, 

And  Scylla's  clutches  he  did  safely  row ; 
How  to  Ogygia  he  came,  and  how 
290       Calypso  kept  him  in  a  cave,  where  she 
To  be  his  wife  did  promise  to  bestow 

Upon  him  youth  and  immortality. 
How  to  Phasacia  he  came,  where  he 

Much  honoured  was,  and  thence  by  sea  did  come 
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LIB.  XXIII.     2^^  Enrich'd  by  public  liberality 

,  With  brass  and  gold  and  costly  vestures  ti 

LI jtH*  Duln  And  at  tliese  words  sleep  seized  on  his  eyes. 

MnHirkMwn  When  Palloa  thought  Ulysses  satisfied 

With  bed  and  sleep,  she  makes  the  morning  ri 

And  day  from  mortals  now  do  lunger  hid( 
Ulysses  rose,  and  speaking  to  his  wife. 

We  have,  said  be,  both  of  us  had  much  «  _ 
You  for  my  abwuce  weeping  out  your  life,    ,_ 

And  I,  because  the  Gods  would  Imvo  it  so. 
305  But  since  we  now  again  united  be. 

Look  to  the  goods  within.     My  folds  111  Gil 
Partly  with  booty  from  the  enemy. 

And  many  also  my  friends  give  me  will. 
Now  to  my  griered  father  I  must  go. 

And  therefore  with  your  maids  go  up  again  t 
For  ere  the  sun  be  up,  the  town  will  know   | 

That  in  my  house  the  euitors  all 
Do  not  so  much  as  look  out,  or  inquire. 

This  said,  he  put  on  arms.     To  arm  also  \ 
His  son  and  liis  two  men  he  did  reiiuire. 

Then  they  got  up,  and  there  stood  anned  too. 
Then  open'd  they  the  door  and  forth  they  n 

Ulysses  led  the  way.     Daylight  « 
But  Pallas  out  of  town  them  safely  » 

Into  the  field,  and  undiscovered. 
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LIB.    XXIV. 

MBAHwaiLG  unto  the  house  came  Hereurjd 

Agolden  rod  he  carried  in  bis  band. 
Wherewith  he  lays  asleep  a  mortal  eye, 

Aud  opens  it  again  with  the  same  wand, 
5  And  at  the  bloody  heap  he  calla  away 

The  suitors'  souls.     They  all  about  bim  flj.  t 
And  as  the  rod  directeth  them  the  way,      J 

They  follow  all,  but  screaming  fearfully.l 
As  in  some  venerable  boUow  cave, 
1 0       Where  bats  that  are  at  roost  upon  a 

And  from  the  ledge  one  ohance  n  fall  to  bnvfl>  ^ 

The  rest  scream  out  and  hold  taft  one  by  one; 
So  screaming  all  tha  souls  logetiier  fly. 

And  first  pass  by  Oceanus  hia  etresms, 
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15  Then  by  Sol's  gate,  and  rock  of  Leueadj ;  LIB.  XXIV. 

And  then  they  passed  through  the  town  of  dreams^       ^ . — ^ 

And  in  a  trice  to  th'  mead  of  Asphodel,  The  Ithacenans 

And  saw  the  sonl  there  of  Peleiades,  ^"'J  *^®  yrooen. 

For  there  the  souls  of  wretched  mortals  dwell, 
20      And  of  Patroclus  and  Nestorides. 
The  sonl  of  Ajax  son  of  Telamon 

Was  also  there,  who  'mongst  those  warriors  tall. 
The  goodliest  person  was,  except  the  son 

Of  Peleus,  who  did  mnch  excel  them  all. 
26  To  these  Atrides*  sonl  came  from  hard  by. 

And  theirs  whose  death  had  joined  been  with  his, 
And  by  Mgistat^  hand  were  made  to  die. 

Then  to  Atrides  said  Achilles  this: 
Atrides,  we  thought  yon  of  all  the  host 
30      That  came  to  fight  against  the  town  of  Troy, 
Had  been  by  the  high  Gods  beloved  most ; 

For  in  the  army  you  bore  greatest  sway. 
Yet  afterwards  the  first  you  were  to  fall. 

T*  had  better  been  conmianding  t*  have  been  slain. 
35  Then  had  you  had  a  noble  funeral. 

And  tomb,  whereby  your  glory  might  remain. 
But  now  you  died  a  miserable  death. 

To  this  Atrides'  soul  thus  answered: 
Happy  were  you  at  Troy  to  lose  your  breath, 
40      With  other  Argives;  that  there  perished 
Fighting  about  you,  in  your  dusty  bed 

Stretcii'd  out,  your  feats  of  horsemanship  forgot. 
But  fighting  we  all  day  continued. 

And  till  we  gain'd  your  body  ceased  not. 
45  Nor  had  we  ceased  then,  but  for  the  storm. 

And  then  we  bare  your  body  to  the  fleet, 
And  there  the  blemishes  thereof  reform 

With  water  fair  and  warm,  and  unguents  sweet. 
The  Greeks  about  you  wept,  and  cut  their  hair ; 
50      Your  mother  and  her  nymphs  then  came  and  roared, 
Th'  Achsean  army  was  in  such  a  fear. 

That  they  were  ready  all  to  ran  aboard. 
But  Nestor,  whose  advice  most  current  wis. 

Cried,  Stay  you,  Aigives,  this  is  not  the  noise 
55  Of  armckl  foes,  but  Thetis  now  doth  pass 

With  all  her  nymphs ;  of  thera  this  is  the  voice. 
Then  they  all  feariess  stay'd.   And  the  nymphs  stood 

Mourning,  and  clothed  him  with  garments  meet. 
The  Muses  nine,  in  turn  with  voices  good, 
60      Singing,  made  all  the  standers  by  to  we^. 

And  seventeen  days  both  Grods  and  men  we  mourn. 

On  the  eighteenth  we  sheep  and  cattle  slay. 
And  then  in  Grod-like  clothes  your  boc^  bnni. 

With  many  unguents  sweet  that  on  it  lay. 
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LIB.  XXIV.       ^  Both  foot  and  hone  manj  the  fnle  sostaiiiy 

*• • — "  And  loudly  shcNity  and  Vnlcui  makes  an  end. 

The  ithMcmn  QdIj  the  bones  and  nothing  else  remain, 

boiy  th0  woooB.  Which  with  pure  wine  and  unguents  sweet  we  bkoi 

Your  mother  sent  the  urn,  bj  Vulcan  made, 
70      But  given  her  by  Baoehust  and  therein, 
Noble  Achilles,  jour  white  bones  we  laid, 
Mix'd  with  Fatrodus  jou  delighted  in. 
Bj  joura,  the  ashes  of  Antilochus, 

Whom  next  Patrodus  was  to  jou  most  dear, 
75  We  placed  in  an  urn  apart,  and  thus 
Over  you  all  one  monument  we  rear. 
High  to  be  seen  from  sea  b j  them  that  now. 

Or  shall  hereafter  sailing  be  that  waj. 
Your  mother  also  to  the  Gods  did  vow 
80      T  have  noble  prizes  for  the  lords  to  plaj. 
At  princes'  sepultures  I  oft  have  seen 

Proposed  rich  prizes  to  provoke  the  strife 
Of  noble  minds,  but  that  like  these  had  been, 
I  never  any  saw  in  all  mj  life. 
85  So  after  death  renown'd  jour  name  will  be; 
But  what  am  I  the  better,  to  whom  Jove 
Did  for  mj  pains  a  wrctche<l  death  decree 

(Such  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Gods  above) 
B'  .^gistus  and  mj  own  wifc*s  blocidj  hand? 
90       Thus  thej  to  one  another  talk'd  in  helL 
Then  Mercury  came  to  them  with  his  band 

Of  woo'rs  that  in  Ulysses'  palace  fell. 
Of  these  Atrides  knew  Amphimcdon, 
(For  he  in  Ithaca  had  been  his  guest), 
95  And  speaking  to  him  first,  he  thus  begun: 
Amphimedon,  what  ail*d  you  and  the  rest, 
To  come  to  this  dark  place  so  in  a  throng. 

The  flow'r  of  Ithaca,  of  equal  years? 
If  purposely  a  man  should  seek  among 
100       Your  people  all,  he  should  not  find  you  peers. 
Were  you  by  Neptune  drowned  in  the  main. 

And  hitlier  sent  by  fury  of  the  weather? 
Or  landing  to  find  booty  were  you  slain? 

Or  fighting  for  fair  women  were  sent  hither? 
105  Come,  tell  me  freely;  I  have  been  your  guest. 

Know  you  not  1 1'  your  father's  house  did  come 
With  Menelaus,  Ulysses  to  request 

That  he  would  go  with  us  to  Ilium  ? 
Then  said  Amphimedon:  I  know  it  all, 
110      And  how  we  all  deprived  were  of  life, 
m  tell  you  true,  and  manner  of  our  fall. 
Ulysses  absent,  we  all  woo'd  his  wife* 
She  none  denied,  nor  any  married. 
But  casting  how  of  life  us  to  bereave. 
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115  To  set  a  loom  up  came  into  her  head,  I,IB.  XXTV. 

As  if  she  somewhat  did  intend  to  weave.  ^- — . — ' 

She  sets  it  up,  and  did  begin  to  weave.  T*»e  ithacesians 

Suitors,  said  she,  since  dead  Ulysses  is,  ^""'^  '^^  ''~^- 

Stay  yet  a  little  while,  and  give  me  leave 
120       To  make  an  end  but  of  one  business. 
I  must  for  old  Laertes  make  a  cloth. 

Which  in  his  sepulchre  he  is  to  wear. 
T*  offend  the  wives  of  Greece  I  should  be  loth. 

For  to  accuse  me  they  will  not  forbear. 
125  They'll  say  I  very  hasty  was  to  wed. 

If  I  go  hence,  and  not  provide  a  shroud, 
Wherein  Laertes  must  be  buried. 

Out  of  his  wealth,  that  might  have  been  allow'd. 
The  suitors  then  were  all  content.     And  then 
130      All  day  she  wove,  but  ere  she  went  to  bed 
What  she  had  wov'n  she  ravell'd  out  agen. 

Three  years  her  suitors  she  thus  frustrated; 
In  the  fourth  year  her  women  her  betray'd ; 

And  in  we  came  while  she  the  web  undid. 
1 35  She  could  the  wedding  now  no  more  avoid. 

The  robe  when  it  was  finished  and  done 
She  washed  clean,  and  it  before  us  laid: 

As  bright  it  shin'd  as  either  moon  or  sun. 
Ajid  then  ill-fortune  brought  Ulysses  home 
140       To  the  house  were  dwelt  the  master  of  the  swine; 
And  thither  too  Telemachus  did  come, 

From  sandy  Pylus,  safely  through  the  brine; 
And  both  together  there  our  death  contrive. 

That  done,  they  both  into  the  city  come. 
145  Telemachus  the  first  was  to  arrive. 

The  master  of  the  swine  brought  th'  other  home. 
Like  an  old  beggar  with  his  staff  in's  hand, 

Apparell'd  in  such  miserable  gear, 
That,  that  was  he,  we  could  not  understand, 
150       Nor  no  man  else,  although  he  elder  were. 

We  mock,  we  rate  him,  throw  things  at  his  head; 

He  patiently  endured  all  his  harms, 
Until,  by  Jupiter  encouraged. 

From  out  the  hall  he  took  away  the  arms, 
155  And  in  an  upper  chamber  lock'd  them  fast. 

Then  craftily  he  bids  his  wife  to  send 
To  us  his  mighty  bow,  our  strength  to  taste. 

This  the  beginning  was  of  our  ill  end; 
For  much  too  weak  to  bend  the  bow  were  we. 
160      But  when  it  was  unto  Ulysses  brought. 
Fearing  by  him  lest  it  should  bended  be, 

We  all  at  once  cried  out,  Hold,  give 't  him  not. 
Only  Telemachus  cried,  Let  him  try. 

And  then  'twas  put  into  Ulysses'  hands. 

VOL.  X.  MM 
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LIB.  XXIV.     165  Dlywes  bent  it  very  easily.       ^  ^      ^ 

.-    .    ■■>  Then  leap d  he  to  the  sill,  and  there  he  stands; 

The  ithacesiuM  And  round  about  he  looked  opon  na  grim. 

baiydie  wooen.  And  first  of  all  he  shot  Antinoufl, 

At  whom  he  took  his  aim,  and  killed  him, 
170      And  with  his  arrows,  after,  more  of  Wk 
And  one  upon  another  down  we  falL 

Twas  pUin,  some  present  Grod  there  garehim  iid, 
For  then  he  foUow'd  us  about  the  hall. 
Till  all  on  heaps  at  last  he  had  ns  laid. 
175  Of  groans  and  blows  it  made  a  dismal  sound. 
And  thus,  King  Agamemnon,  died  we. 
Our  bodies  jet  there  lie  upon  the  ground; 
Our  friends  jet  unacquainted  with  it  be, 
That  else  would  wash  our  wounds  and  us  lament, 
180      Which  to  the  dead  are  ceremonies  due. 
Then  said  Atrides,  O  virtue  excellent 

Of  jour  fair  wife,  happj  Uljsses,  jou. 
That  with  great  valour  have  her  repossess'd. 
Mj  wife,  lyndareus'  daughter,  was  not  such. 
185  Your  consort's  fame  will  be  hereafter  dress'd 
In  noble  songs,  and  the  sex  honour  much. 
But  mj  wife's  name  shall  stand  in  ballads  vile. 
And,  sung  in  filthj  sougs,  the  sex  disgrace. 
Thus  thcj  discoursing  were  in  hell.     Meanwhile 
190       Uljsses  Cometh  to  Laertes'  place: 
About  it  manj  lodgings  were,  wherein 
His  necessarj  servants  all  were  laid; 
And  there  thej  fed,  and  sat,  and  slept.     But  in 
TliG  house  itself  one  old  Sicelian  maid, 
195  That  of  his  person  alwajs  had  the  care. 

Uljsses  then,  lest  supper  thej  should  lack. 
Said  to  his  two  good  servants.  For  our  fare 

You  must  again  unto  the  town  go  back. 
And  fetch  a  swine,  the  fattest  in  the  sties, 
200       Meanwhile  111  to  the  vinejard  go,  and  trj 
Wlietlicr  mj  father  know  can  with  his  ejes, 

After  80  long  an  absence,  that  'tis  I. 
Tins  said,  his  servants  armed  homeward  hie. 
And  to  the  vinejard  goes  Uljsses  then. 
205  But  Dolius  he  there  could  not  espj. 
Nor  an  J  of  his  sons,  or  of  his  men. 
His  sons  and  servants  all  abroad  were  gone. 

For  thorns  to  mend  the  hedges  of  the  ground. 
Laertes  in  the  vinejard  nil  alone 
210      Placing  of  earth  about  a  plant  he  found. 
On  him  he  had  a  foul  coat,  full  of  patches. 

And  uglj  leather  boots,  those  patch'd  also; 
But  good  enough  to  save  his  legs  from  scratches: 
Gloves  of  the  same  against  the  briars  too. 
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215  A  goat -skin  head-piece  he  had  on  to  boot.  LIB.  XXIV. 

Ulysses,  when  he  saw  him  in  this  plight,  ^- — t ' 

Worn  out  with  age,  and  so  much  sorrow  to  it,  The  ithacesians 

Under  a  tree  stood  weeping  out  of  sight.  ^^^  ^^  wooera. 

And  then  bethought  him  whether  it  were  best 
220       T*  embrace  and  kiss  him,  and  directly  say, 
I  am  Ulysses,  or  first  talk  in  jest, 

And  give  him  time  his  person  to  survey. 
Resolv'd  at  last,  his  father  he  goes  nigh. 

Who  with  his  head  down,  digg'd  about  a  plant. 
225  Old  man,  said  he,  your  skill  is  good.     For  why, 

Your  garden  neither  art  nor  care  does  want. 
Nor  plant,  nor  ^g,  nor  vine,  nor  olive-tree, 

Nor  so  much  as  a  leek  but  prospers  here. 
One  thing  there  wants  (I  pray  not  angry  be); 
230      You  look  not  to  yourself.     HI  cloathes  you  wear, 
And  also  pale  and  yellow  is  yoiu:  hue. 

Which  cannot  be  imputed  to  being  aged. 
'Tis  not  because  you  do  no  work,  that  you 

He  little  sets  by  that  has  you  engaged ; 
235  There's  nothing  in  your  aspect  of  a  slave. 

The  look  and  stature  you  have  of  a  king, 
And  the  appearance  of  a  king  would  have. 

If  you,  what's  due  to  age  had  ev'ry  thing. 
Whose  servant  are  you,  and  who  owns  the  ground  ? 
240      And  say  if  this  be  Ithaca  or  no; 

For  this  man  whom  upon  the  way  I  found. 

Is  not  so  wise  as  certainly  to  know? 
I  ask'd  him  of  a  friend  that  I  had  here. 

Whether  alive  he  were  or  dead.     But  he; 
245  Whether  he  dead,  or  living  still  he  were, 

Unable  was  at  all  to  answer  me. 
My  house  a  stranger  on  a  time  was  at. 

Which  of  all  strangers  I  did  love  the  best ; 
That  said  he  came  from  Ithaca,  and  that 
250      Laertes  was  his  father's  name.     This  guest 
I  entertained  as  kindly  as  I  could, 

With  viands  good,  whereof  I  had  good  store ; 
And  gave  him  talents  ten  of  well-wrought  gold, 

And  beside  that  I  gave  him  these  gifts  more : 
255  A  pot  for  temper'd  wine  of  silver  bright ; 

Twelve  carpets  fair ;  twelve  robes ;  twelve  coats  that  were 
All  lined  through ;  and  twelve  more  that  were  light ; 

And  four  maid-servants,  both  well  taught  and  fair, 
Such  as  he  from  a  greater  number  chose. 
260      Then  said  Laertes,  Ithaca  this  is. 

Now  held  by  wicked  men.     But  you  will  lose 

Your  presents  all,  and  of  requital  miss. 
But  had  you  found  my  son  Ulysses  here. 

He  would  have  kept  of  amit^  the  law. 
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LIB.  XXIY.     ^^  -^^  ^^  requited  both  yoar  gifts  and  clieer. 
^»    ,   »■>  But  saj,  how  long  it  is  since  joa  last  saw 

The  ithacmiuit  And  enteitain'd  mj  son,  if  yet  he  be ; 

Vury  thewoom.  gut  he  at  sea  devoured  is  by  fish 

Far  hence,  or  else  to  beasts  and  fowls  is  he 
270      Somewhere,  poor  man,  at  land  become  a  ^aati ; 
Neither  his  father  nor  his  mother  by, 

To  wind  him  and  to  shed  tears  o'er  his  bed; 
Nor  yet  his  wife  weeping  to  dose  his  eye, 
Which  are  the  honours  due  unto  the  dead. 
275  Tell  me  also  your  dwelling  and  your  name, 
Your  parents  and  your  city  what  they  be ; 
And  where  the  good  ship  lies  in  which  you  csme^ 

And  what  men  with  you  came  in  company, 
Or  with  some  merchants  in  their  ship,  and  they 
280      Departing  hence  have  left  yon  here  alone  ? 
To  this  Ulysses  answering  did  say, 

I'll  answer  to  your  questions  each  one. 
My  city*s  Alybas,  and  of  the  same 
Apherdas  is  the  king.     His  son  am  I, 
285  And  called  am  Eperitus  by  name. 

Far  hence  at  the  hind's  end  my  ship  doth  lie. 
And  since  Ulysses  from  me  went  away, 

'Tis  now  five  years,  and  with  good  augury 
That  we  should  meet  again  another  day, 
290       And  joy  in  mutual  hospitality. 

This  said,  Laertes,  overcome  with  woe. 

Took  up  the  scalding  dust  with  both  his  hands, 
And  ]>our'd  the  same  upon  his  head  of  snow, 
And  sobbing  thick  and  weeping  there  he  stands. 
295  Ulysses*  heart  up  to  his  nostrils  swell'd 
With  pity  to  behold  his  father's  woe. 
And  to  him  leapt ;  and  *s  amis  about  him  held. 

And  said,  The  man  you  weep  and  mourn  for  so 
Am  I,  come  after  twenty  years  again. 
300       Give  over  sobbing  now  ;  for,  though  in  haste, 
I  tell  you  must,  the  suitors  I  have  slain. 

And  made  them  of  their  crimes  the  fruit  to  taste. 
Then  said  Laertes,  If  indeed  you  be 
My  son  Ulysses,  let  me  see  some  sign 
305  To  know  you  by  for  certain.     Then,  said  he. 
Behold  the  wound  received  from  the  swine 
On  Mount  Parnassus,  when  I  thither  went 

T*  Autolycus  my  mother's  father,  to 
Receive  the  gifts  he  promised  me.     You  sent 
310       Me  thither,  and  so  did  my  mother  too. 

I'll  tell  you  too  what  trees  you  gave  me  when 
I  walking  once  was  with  you  there.     And  I 
Ask'd  you  of  all  the  trees  the  names  (for  then 
'Twixt  man  and  boy  I  was).     And  severally 
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315  As  I  the  trees'  names  ask'd,  you  told  the  same.  j^jB,  XXTV. 

Pear-trees  thirteen ;  apple-trees  half  a  score  ;  ^ , ' 

Rankles  fifty  (to  the  vines  you  gave  that  name);  The  ithacenians 

All  of  them  in  their  season  berries  bore ;  ^^^  ^^  wooers. 

And  forty  fig  trees.     Th'  old  man  knew  it  all ; 
320      Embrae'd  his  son,  and  with  abundant  joy 
Fainted,  and  sinking  ready  was  to  fall. 

But  that  his  son's  embraces  were  his  stay. 
Then  coming  to  himself  again  he  said: 

Jove,  father,  and  you  Gods  (Gods  there  are  yet!) 
326  The  suitors  for  their  evil  deeds  have  paid. 

But  now  I  fear  the  town  will  on  us  set, 
And  with  themselves  make  all  the  city  rise 

In  Cephalenia.     Then  said  his  son. 
Fear  not.     Of  that  well  by  and  by  advise. 
330      Eumseus  and  Philoetius  are  gone 
To  get  a  supper  ready  at  your  house. 

iniis  said,  into  the  house  they  come  away, 
And  find  Eumseus  and  Philoetius 

At  work  to  cut  out  meat,  and  wine  allay. 
335  Meanwhile  Laertes  oil'd  and  bathed  is, 

And  by  his  maid  in  seemly  garments  clad, 
And  PaUas,  standing  by  him,  added  this, 

A  larger  stature  than  before  he  had. 
As  of  a  God  his  presence  did  appear. 
340       Ulysses  seeing  him,  admir'd,  and  said: 
Father,  you  greater  now  are  than  you  were. 

Some  God  has  beauty  on  your  person  laid. 
Then  said  Laertes,  O  ye  Gods  on  high, 

Jove,  Pallas,  and  Apollo,  had  I  been 
345  Such  as  I  was  at  Neritus,  when  I 

Stormed  the  town,  and  armed  had  come  in 
When  you  and  the  proud  suitors  were  in  fight, 

I  had  made  many  of  them  bend  the  knee; 
And  you  would  have  rejoic'd  at  the  sight. 
350       So  to  his  son  Ulysses  talked  he. 

Supper  brought  in,  they  sit;  and  then  came  in 

Old  Dolius,  sent  for,  from  his  husbandry. 
And  his  sons,  weary.     Working  they  had  been. 

The  nurse  had  bidden  them  come  speedily. 
355  They  wondered  to  see  Ulysses  there; 

But  he  to  Dolius  then  gently  said. 
Pray  for  awhile  your  wond'ring  to  forbear; 

We  hungry  are,  and  long  have  for  you  staid. 
Then  Dolius  embrae'd  him,  and  said, 
860       Since  long'd  for  you  are  come,  and  unexpected, 
And  to  us  by  the  Gods  have  been  convey 'd; 

All  hail,  and  by  the  Gods  be  still  protected. 
But  tell  me  if  Penelope  yet  have 

The  news  received  of  your  coming  home, 
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LIB.  XXIY.    ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  ^'^  word?    Hut  labour  n?i^ 

Replied  UlTssesy  for  ahe  knows  I*m  come. 


The  ithacesMM  This  Mud,  he  sat  him  down.     His  sons  alacs 

"  ~™!!L_!!.  ^^^  decent  words^  Dlyaaes  entertun, 

toirvooiemgib  And  lay  thdr  hsttds  in  his.    That  done*  tfiej  gi^ 

370      And  by  their  father  sat  them  down  again. 
Now  fame  divulged  had  the  soitors*  fate; 

And  people  howling,  came  in  erYy  way. 
And  gather'd  whereabout  Ulysses'  gate. 
To  fetch  the  bodies  of  the  dead  away. 
375  And  those  that  out  of  Ithaca  had  liv'd. 

To  fishermen  they  gave  to  cany  home. 
And  staying  on  the  place,  though  sorely  griev'd, 
Amongst  themselves  they  into  counsel  come. 
Eupeithes,  father  of  Antinous, 
380      That  first  of  all  slain  by  Ulysses  was. 

Spake  first,  and  weeping  for  lus  son,  said  thus : 
See  how  much  mischief  this  man  done  us  has. 
He  carried  hence  our  ships,  and  ablest  men; 
And  lost  them  all,  as  one  that  had  design'd 
385  Our  utter  ruin.     Coming  back  agen. 

He  killed  hath  those  whom  he  left  behind. 
Ck)me  then,  let's  to  him  quickly,  lest  meanwhile 

He  should  pass  over  the  wide  sea,  and  get 
Protection  at  Elis,  or  at  Pjrle, 
390       And  we  so  sham'd  as  we  were  never  yet. 
'Twill  be  a  scorn  to  our  posterity 

To  let  the  murder  of  our  children  so 
Stay  unrevenged,  and  put  up  cowardly. 
For  my  part,  to  my  grave  Fd  rather  go. 
395  Come  quickly  then,  lest  we  prevented  be. 
This  said,  the  people  for  him  pity  had. 
Then  came  in  Medon,  who  had  scaped  free. 

And  Phcmius  that  scap'd  too,  and  was  glad. 
And  Medon  to  th' assembly  spake,  and  said, 
400       Ulysses  of  himself  could  not  have  done 
This  mighty  deed  without  th'  Immortals'  aid. 

I  saw,  when  present  I  was  looking  on, 
A  God  stand  by  that  him  encouraged. 
In  Mentor's  shape  he  pliunly  did  appear; 
405  And  then  about  the  room  the  suitors  ficd, 
And  fell  before  Ulysses  in  their  fear. 
Next  him  spake  Alitherses,  who  alone 

Saw  fore  and  aft.     Hear  me,  you  men,  said  he; 
Of  this  great  slaughter  I  accuse  can  none, 
410      But  even  yourselves  that  gave  no  ear  to  me, 
Nor  yet  to  Mentor.     We  you  counselled 

The  licence  of  your  children  to  take  down. 
That  spent  the  substance,  and  dishonoured 
The  wife  of  him  that  was  of  such  renown. 
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415  Mj  counsel,  therefore,  to  jou  now  is  this,  ^^^  XXIV. 

Not  to  proceed,  lest  on  jourselyes  you  bring  ^ , ' 

More  mischief  yet,  and  of  your  purpose  miss.  The  ithacesians 

So  said  he  then,  but  little  profiting;  >n   coundi   re- 

For  more  than  half  with  alalaes  up  start,  ~^^*  *^  "'^"^ 

420      And  cry  aloud.  To  arms,  go  on,  proceed! 
But  quietly  sat  still  the  lesser  part. 

That  with  Eupeithes' judgment  disagreed. 
When  they  had  clad  themselves  in  glist'ning  brass. 

Without  the  town  they  came  to  rendezvous 
426  In  open  field.     Eupeithes  leader  was. 

Seeking  revenge  where  he  his  life  shall  lose. 
Then  Pallas  to  her  father  came,  and  said, 

O  father,  king  of  kings,  what  do  you  mean, 
The  war  shall  last  between  them,  or  be  staid? 
430      To  this  her  father  answer'd  her  agen: 

Child,  why  d'ye  ask  me  that?  'twas  your  request 

The  suitors  for  their  insolence  should  pay. 
Do  what  you  please,  but  yet  I  think  it  best. 

When  you  have  done,  that  peace  for  ever  stay; 
436  And  ever  reign  Ulysses  and  his  race. 

Which  to  confirm,  oblivion  111  send 
Of  former  acts  the  image  to  deface. 

Then  gladly  Pallas  did  from  heaven  descend. 
When  now  IJlysses  and  his  company 
440      Removed  had  their  hunger  with  good  cheer, 
Ulysses  said.  Some  one  go  forth  and  see 

Whether  the  Ithacesians  be  near. 
And  then  one  of  the  young  men  standing  there. 

Went  forth  and  saw  them  as  he  pass'd  the  siU; 
445  And  turning  back.  Arm,  said  he,  they  are  here! 

And  then  they  all  put  on  their  arms  of  steel. 
Ulysses  and  his  son,  and  servants  four, 

Six  sons  of  Dolius.    And  the  old  men, 
Laertes,  and  Dolius,  were  two  more. 
450      Aged  they  were,  but  necessary  then. 
Then  arm'd,  Ulysses  leading,  out  they  go. 

And  Pallas,  both  in  person  and  in  voice 
Resembling  Mentor,  in  came  to  them  too. 

Ulysses  seeing  her  did  much  rejoice. 
455  And  looking  on  Telemachus,  he  said, 

Telemachus,  this  battle  will  declare 
Who  courage  has,  who  not.     Be  not  afraid: 

That  you  dishonour  not  your  stock  beware. 
Father,  said  he,  you  shall  see  by-and-bye, 
460      You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your  son. 
Laertes  this  discourse  heard  joyfully. 

And  to  the  Gods  cried  out  in  passion, 
O  ye  kind  Gods,  and  happy  day  is  this ! 

O  joy!  My  son  and  grandson  are  at  strife 
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LIB.  XXIV.  ^^  Which  of  the  two  the  most  courageous  is, 

^- — , '  And  ready  to  buy  honour  with  his  life. 

And  coming  Then  Pallas  to  Laertes  said.  My  friend, 

new  Che  house  gon  of  Arcesius,  whom  the  Gods  do  love, 

met^r^^TO*  With  all  your  force  your  spear  now  from  you  send. 

andLiLtes^wHh  470      But  pray  first  unto  Pallas  and  to  Jove. 

Telenuchos  and  He  pray'd,  and  threw  his  spear,  which  th*  helmet  sniote 

•enrants,  the  Of  old  Eupcithes,  and  went  into's  head. 

t^  ^^.  ^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^®  helmet  sav'd  him  not 

it  Mbmit  H^  armour  rattled,  and  his  spirit  fied. 

475  And  then  fell  on  Ulysses  and  his  son. 

Upon  the  foremost,  both  with  sword  and  spear, 
And  surely  had  destroyed  them  ev'ry  one. 

Had  not  Jove's  daughter,  Pallas,  then  been  there. 
She  to  the  people  call'd  aloud,  and  said, 
480       Hold  Ithacesians;  the  quarrel  may 

Without  more  blood  be  ended.     They,  afra  i 

Of  th' heavenly  voice,  began  to  run  away. 
Ulysses  yet  not  ceased  to  pursue 

The  captains  of  his  foes,  till  from  above, 
485  Li  thunder,  Jove  his  sooty  bolt  down  threw. 
Then  Pallas  said.  Beware;  offend  not  Jove; 
And  glad  was  then  Ulysses  to  give  o'er. 

By  Pallas  were  propounded  terms  of  peace, 
In  Mentor's  shape,  and  each  part  to  them  swore. 
490      And  thus  it  was  agreed  the  war  should  cease. 
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